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Doctor's  Dilemma 


s  there  a  right  to  die?  It  is  not  one  that  obsesses 
most  of  us  most  of  the  time,  but  it  does  not 
need  a  particularly  morbid  imagination  to  con- 
ceive circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  the 
most  important  right  of  one's  life.  Most  people 
would  understand  the  suicide  of  a  person  ter- 
minally ill,  with  nothing  but  pain  ahead.  The  practical  reali- 
ty, however,  is  that  in  twenty-six  states  the  right  to  die  is 
severely  circumscribed.  The  full  force  of  the  law  is  brought 
against  anyone  who  aids  a  suicide,  however  desperate  the 
individual  may  be.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  assis- 
tance is  provided  by  a  loving  amateur  or  a  discriminating 
physician.  This  is  the  doctor's  dilemma,  and  always  has 
been.  But  now  it  has  inescapably  become  society's  dilemma. 
too,  because  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian  of 
Michigan  and  his  homemade  suicide  machine  (page  146).  It 
was  Kevorkian's  spooky  Rube  Goldberg  contraption,  rigged 
up  in  the  back  of  his  VW  van,  that  enabled  Janet  Adkins,  an 
Alzheimer's  victim,  to  dispatch  herself  into  the  Big  Sleep 
she  craved. 

Ron  Rosenbaum  went  to  the  trial  in  Pontiac,  where  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Michigan  sought  a  court  order  to  pre- 


vent Dr.  Kevorkian  from  ever  doing  again  in  Mich- 
igan what  he  had  done  for  Janet  Adkins.  The 
Thanatron,  or  "Mercy  Machine,"  as  Dr.  Kevor- 
kian likes  to  call  his  lethal  hardware,  got  all  the 
headlines,  but  the  trial  plumbed  deeper  issues  than 
the  character  and  motives  of  a  controversial  medic. 
Is  medically  assisted  suicide  a  step  on  the  road  to  Nazi  eutha- 
nasia? Could  indigent  and  uninsured  patients  in  state-sup- 
ported hospitals,  or  even  costly  death-row  inmates,  become 
the  most  desirable  subjects  for  "self-deliverance"?  Would 
patient  trust  in  a  doctor  be  eroded  if  suicide  were  a  possible 
prognosis?  Rosenbaum  powerfully  reports  the  conflicting 
testimony,  but  most  readers  will  carry  away  the  haunting 
voices  of  the  desperately  ill  who  came  forward.  They  see 
Kevorkian  not  as  a  defendant  but  as  an  angel  of  mercy. 
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OUR  FAIR  LADY 

UNICEF  goodwill  ambassador 
and  star  for  life  Audrey  Hepburn  is 
profiled  by  Dominick  Dunne, 
shown  here  with  her  at  a  UNICEF 
benefit.  Photographer  Steven  Meisel 
says,  "In  this  business  you 
become  a  little  jaded,  but  she 
was  not  a  disappointment. 
She's  magic."  Marina  Schiano, 
V.F.'s  style  director,  says, 
"For  me,  Audrey  is 
the  definition  of  grace." 


Audrey  Hepburn  wears  a 

linen  jacket  by  Ralph  Lauren. 

Hair  by  (barren  for  (barren. 

Makeup  by  Kevyn  Aucoin 

for  Root  Bates,  Inc. 

Flowers  by  Robert  Isabell,  Inc. 

Styled  by  Marina  Schiano. 

Photographed  exclusive)} 
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by  Steven  Meisel. 
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SUNCARE  TO  GROW  ON 


Before,  during  and  after  sunning  your  skin  needs  to  be 
babied  -  whether  you're  just  discovering  the  sun,  or  have 
worshipped  it  for  years.  We  can  help  give  you  a  golden, 
natural-looking  tan  -  plus  the  kind  of  protection  you  need 
from  the  beginning  on. 
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Buccellati,  Europe's  foremost 

silversmith  is  pleased  to  present 

Empire,  one  or  its  twenty-two 

handcrafted  sterling  flatware 

patterns. 

Available  at: 

46  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212-308-2900 

800-223-7885 

and  at  other  fine  stores 

throughout  the  U.S. 


Norman  Mailer 

on  how  George  Bush 

sold  us  on  the  war, 

page  138. 


Jean-Christophe  Castelli  writes  from  Paris  about  the  arts. 

Dominick  Dunne's  most  recent  best-seller,  An  Inconvenient 
Woman  (Crown),-  will  be  an  ABC  mini-series  this  month.  His 
second  collection  of  V.F.  pieces,  The  Mansions  of  Limbo,  will 
be  published  in  August  by  Crown. 

Trip  Gabriel  is  a  New  York-based  writer.  Of  his  piece  in  this 
issue,  a  true-crime  murder  story,  he  says,  "As  soon  as  it  came 
over  the  A. P.  wire,  I  wanted  to  know  more." 


Jeremy  Gerard,  the  chief  theater  critic  for  Variety,  first  pro- 
filed Tommy  Tune  nearly  a  decade  ago.  "Meeting  up  with 

him  again  after  so  many  people  we  both  admired 

had  died  of  aids,"  Gerard  says,  "was  at  once  a 

happy  experience  and  one  observed,  I  felt,  by  too 

many  ghosts." 

Jesse  Kornbluth  is  writing  a  book  about  Wall 
Street  in  the  eighties  for  William  Morrow. 

Norman  Mailer's  new  novel,  Harlot's  Ghost,  will 
be  published  by  Random  House  in  September.  Of 
the  piece  in  this  issue  he  says,  "I  can  tell  by  certain 
subtle  but  unmistakable  signs  when  I  want  to  write 
an  article — it's  analogous  to  being  hungry.  I  wel- 
come the  impulse.  It  doesn't  happen  that  often." 

John  Richardson's  first  volume  of  the  four-part 
A  Life  of  Picasso  (Random  House)  was  published 
in  March.  He  is  at  work  on  the  second  volume. 


Jesse  Kornbluth  on 

Martin  Davis — Hollywood's 

leanest,  meanest  mogul, 

page  60. 


Ron  Rosenbaum's  new  book,  Travels  with  Dr. 
Death  and  Other  Unusual  Investigations,  is  out 

from  Viking/Penguin.  What  made  his  newest  story  unique,  he  says,  was  that  "it 
was  an  old-fashioned  bitter  courtroom  battle  that  combined  gritty  police  testimo- 
ny with  profound  philosophical  questions  about  the  nature  of  life  and  death." 

Alex  Shoumatoff  is  working  on  a  sweeping  hy- 
dro-history of  the  American  Southwest,  Legends 
of  the  Desert  (Knopf),  his  tenth  book. 

James  Spada's  Peter  Lawford:  The  Man  Who 
Kept  the  Secrets 
(Bantam),  excerpt- 
ed in  this  issue,  will 
be  out  in  June.  Ban- 
tam Press  will  pub- 
lish it  in  the  U.K. 
this  summer.  His 
last  book,  Grace: 
The  Secret  Lives  of 
a  Princess,   was  a 

best-seller  in  twelve  countries.  He  is  at  work  on  a 

biography  of  Bette  Davis  for  Bantam.  He  was  always 

intrigued  by  Peter  Lawford,  who  seemed  to  be  so 

close  to  so  many  powerful  people.  "What  came  as  a 

gratifying  surprise,"  he  says,  "was  how  fascinating 

Peter's  life  was  in  its  own  right." 

James  Wolcott  contributed  the  foreword  to  the 
forthcoming  anthology  of  Seymour  Krim's  writings 
(Paragon  House). 


A  lex  Shoumatoff  on  the  exiled 

Dalai  Lama  and  genocide  in  Tibet, 

page  76. 
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towering  musical 
magkisn,  pagt  I  *>2. 
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Screen  Star. 


Hiding  skin  flaws  should  never  be 
a  production.  Because  when  too  much 
goes  on,  it  gives  away  the  plot. 

To  imitate  skin  tone  and  texture 
subtly,  without  any  noticeable 
showing-off,  is  the  role  Clinique 
has  assigned  to  Advanced  Concealer. 

Advanced  Concealer's  cream  formula 
blends  to  a  fine,  matte  powder  finish. 
A  mere  dot— no  more— fingertapped 
on  shadows,  circles,  minor  flaws 
shades  them  into  invisibility. 


Advanced  Concealer  performs  best 
over  moisturizer,  under  makeup. 
Stays  on  until  it's  asked  to  leave. 
New-age  technology  even  helps  it 
smooth  and  re-texturize  rough  spots. 
And  nothing  shows,  after  it  goes  on. 

You'll  find  it  at  your  Clinique 
counter,  with  a  fast,  free  skin  analysis 
on  the  Clinique  Computer. 

Advanced  Concealer  helps  skin 
appear  flawless  in  extreme  close-ups. 
Small  wonder  it's  a  star. 
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CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 
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True  travelers  are  particularly  demand- 
ing. They  journey  across  great  distances  and  different  climes, 
constantly  in  search  of  what  is  authentic  and  essential. 

For  these  travelers,  Louis  Vuitton  conceives 
travel  instruments,  luggage  and  accessories  which  are  at  once 
both  highly  functional  and  highly  refined.  For  these  demanding 
few,  our  master  craftsmen  keep  alive  the  tradition  which  first 
defined  the  art  of  travel.  The  tradition  of  Louis  Vuitton,  horn  in 
1854  and  still  unique.  Louis  Vuitton  creations  can  be  found  at  the 
exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  Paris  and  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALIETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


1  ne  spirit  01  travel. 


NEW 
s     i     g     n      a     t     u 


Todd  Oldham  Far  from  buttoned-down.  Mother-of-pearl  buttons  up  a  thigh-high  linen  tank  dress.  A  silk 

organdy  trench  adds  wattage  in  platinum  sheen.  In  New  Signatures,  our  showcase  for  powerful  design,  on 

Three,  Herald  Square.  Call  Linda  Lee  and  the  fashion  consultants  at  Macy's  By  Appointment  for  details: 

212-560-4181.  Use  your  Macy's  charge  or  the  American  Express®  Card. 
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luxury  is  often  defined  in  terms  of              That's  fine  if    ^^J     you'll 
U  rich,  supple  leather.                           designing  solas.  But  try  negotiatin  | 

! 

*T he  driver's- side  Supplemental  Restraint  System  ISHS)  will  inflate  only  in  a  Itvere  frontal  impact.  In  "  moderate  collition,  I  In-  three  point  leal  '"'/'  providei  /m  mm  \  protti  hmi;  lln-  miliiifi  ui  1 1 1 
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Luxury 


other  hand,  offers  luxuries 


E  *J    de 

oredom. 


that  go  far  deeper  than  the 

padding  in  the  seats.  A  simple 

depression  of  the  accelerator 

will  demonstrate  our  point. 

The  responsive  Four-Cam 


everyday  driving  into  an  act  of  antici- 
pation. Of  course,  this  type  of  power 
requires  restraint.  To  that  end,  we 
appointed  the  ES  250  with  one  of  the 
most  advanced  anti-lock  braking  sys- 
tems available. 

Yet,  given  its  bent  for  perfor- 
mance, this  sports  sedan  is  not  with- 
out its  share  of  creature  comforts. 
Like  an  ultraquiet  cabin  with  optional 
leather  trim  package.  High-output, 
six-speaker  audio  system.  Even  the 
comfort  of  a  drivers-side  airbag  Sup- 
plemental Restraint  System* 

And,  oh  yes,  perhaps  the  most 
luxurious  feature  of  all.  Standard 
with  every  ES250  comes  the  pure 
thrill  of  driving  it. 


© 


hairpin  turn  on  your  living  room        V6,  coupled  with  a  Vorlauf-inspired 
ivan.  The  Lexus  ES250,  on  the       suspension,  can  turn  the  anguish  of 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


xus.  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  For  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS). 
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CHANEL 

THE  TIMELESS  STYLE 

OF  CHANEL 

SIMPLICITY  PURITY  OF  LINE 

UNDENIABLE  ELEGANCE, 

FOR  A  WOMAN  OF  ELEGANCE. 

SWISS  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
INTERNATIONAL  GUARANTEE. 

Par  exemple: 

SOLID  18K  GOLD  WATCH. 

BRACELET  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS 

ON  FINE  18K  GOLD  CHAINS. 

AT  CHANEL  BOUTIQUES. 

SELECTED  SPECIALTY  STORES 

AND  FINE  JEWELERS. 


Editorial  Director    ALEXANDER  LIBERMAN 
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At  last, 
perfection  in  a  vodka. 


Tanqueray  Sterling 


Imparled  Vodka,  49%  and  50%  Ale/ Vol  (80  and  100  > 

1(10", .  (.i.aiti  rii-uli.il  Spirits. 
1990  S.  Imll.-liu  I.  S.micrsW  O'o.,  Mow  York.  N.Y. 
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First-Class  Mailer 


Norman  Mailer  has  played  many  roles  in 
his  long  career — novelist,  essayist,  poet, 
social  historian,  political  analyst,  film 
writer,  actor,  director,  and  biographer. 
But  his  essay  on  Bret  Easton  Ellis's 
American  Psycho  ["Children  of  the  Pied 
Piper,"  March]  confirms  what  some  of 
us  have  known  for  a  long  time,  namely 
that  Mailer  is  also  a  major  literary  critic, 
maybe  the  best  we  have.  He  is  a  master 
of  language,  with  uncanny  sensitivity  to 
the  fine  distinctions  to  be  made  between 
the  solid  and  the  meretricious  in  a  work 
of  fiction.  Above  all,  he  shows  in  his 
criticism  what  may  be  less  evident  in 
some  of  his  other  work:  that  he  has  at- 
tained that  rarest  of  qualities  in  an  Amer- 
ican writer — wisdom  and  absolute  fair- 
ness of  judgment. 

JOHN  W.  ALDRIDGE 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mailer  suggests  that,  far  from  encourag- 
ing male  violence  against  women,  El- 
lis's book  may  make  violent  men  rethink 
their  attitudes.  This  is  possible,  but  let's 
remember  the  so-called  Moors  Killers  of 
England  (so  well  described  in  Emlyn  Wil- 
liams's book  Beyond  Belief),  who,  in- 
spired by  the  works  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sade,  went  on  to  torture  and  kill  three 
children.  Do  we  need  the  works  of  an  Ellis 
or  a  de  Sade  to  remind  us  that  people  can 
be  awful,  or  to  demonstrate  our  devotion 
to  the  First  Amendment?  And  what  if 
Mailer  is  wrong?  What  if  ten  violent  men 
read  the  b(X)k  and  reform,  but  one  goes 
forward? 

AL  HORMEL 
Weston,  Connecticut 

Mailer  adopts  the  approach  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence  in  his  Studies  in  Classic 
American  Literature:  Art  should  serve 
the  twofold  purpose  of  entertaining  and 
telling  a  significant  truth.   Mailer  con- 


cludes that  American  Psycho  is  flawed 
on  the  second  ground  and,  hence,  cannot 
satisfy  the  test  of  artistic  merit.  Given 
the  apparently  offensive  and  disturbing 
content  of  the  novel,  the  judgment 
seems  eminently  sound.  However,  if 
this  standard  were  to  be  the  test  of  publi- 
cation, little  in  the  entertainment  field  or 
in  the  "arts"  currently  being  offered  to 
the  American  public  would  ever  see  the 
light  of  day. 

DANIEL  BERGER 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Hammer  Blow 


John  Richardson's  article  about  my  late 
step-uncle,  Armand  Hammer  (."Ham- 
mer Nailed,"  March],  was  certainly 
closer  to  the  truth  than  the  public-rela- 
tions fantasies  Armand  created.  Howev- 
er, I  was  deeply  upset  to  read  Richard- 
son's comments  about  my  mother,  Ireene 
Seaton  Wicker.  When  Richardson  met 
her  in  the  1970s,  she  had  already  be- 
come a  ghost.  Within  the  corrupt  encir- 
clement of  the  Hammer  family,  she  had 
lost  her  work  and  her  identity,  become  a 
victim  of  neglect  and  abuse,  and  escaped 
into  alcoholism. 

When    Victor   Hammer   married   my 
mother  in    1941,   she   was  the  creator, 
writer,  and  sole  performer  of  the  In  si 
children's  program  on  radio    She  was  in 
Who's  Who  and,  as  "the  Singing  Lad) 
had  an  audience  of  24  million  listener! 
In  the  years  before  and  alter  hei   in.u 
riage,  she  wrote  children's  books,  made 
records,  and  won  nunc  awards  than  any 

other  radio  artist,  including  an  Emmy 

and    the    IVabody    Award      The     1950s 
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Inspired  by  the  love 
for  his  wife  Tracy 
bijan  created  two 
award-winning 
fragrances. 
This  was  exceeded  by 
the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  Alexandra . . 


Two  years  later. 
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Tan  on  demand  -  indoors  or  out. 

With  CLARINS  NEW  Self  Tanners, 

a  sun-kissed  glow  is  yours  anytime, 

anywhere  -  365  days  a  year. 

The  key  to  CLARINS  sun-substitute 

is  a  self  tanning  ingredient  which 

promotes  a  natural  tanned 

appearance  within  2-3  hours 

of  application.  Enjoy  the  golden 

benefits  of  Self  Tanning  Milk  SPF  6 

and  Self  Tanning  Face  Cream  SPF  15. 


NEW 

Safer,  Faster 

Tanning 

from 

CLARINS, 

naturally. 


Self  Tanning 

Milk 

with  plant  extract! 


RECOMMENDED 


CLARINS  Seli  Tanning  Face  dream 

SPF  15  is  recommended 

by  the  Skin  Cancer  Foundation. 


TAN  ON  Qfi 


Protection  and  moderation 
are  key  to  safer,  faster 
tanning.  CLARINS  NEW 
Multi-Protection  Tanning  Treatments 
safeguard  skin's  beauty  against 
sunburn/skin  damage 
with  effective  UVA/UVB  filters. 
They  offer  the  added  benefit 
of  two  tanning  accelerators 
to  speed  golden  color.  Select 
from  an  extensive  range 
of  Sun  Protection  Factors. 
The  formulations  are  enriched 
with  naturals:  including  protective 
sesame  oil,  soothing  licorice  and 
skin-softening  avocado  oil. 
Dermatologically  and 
allergy-tested.   PABA-free  for 
even  the  most  sensitive  skin. 
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Alter  Sun 

Moisturizer 

with  Self  Tanning  \c(j0fi 
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Ecran  Solaire 
Invisible 

Haute  Seen  rite 

S.P.F. 
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Invisible 
Sun  Screen 

Ultra  Protect!' 
with  plant  extrc 


Lait  Solaire 

Bronzage  progressil 


S.P.F. 
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Sun  Care  Milk 

Progressive  Tannin 
with  plant  extran> 


CLARINS  goes  one  step  further  to  prolong 
the  lifespan  of  a  tan  with  NEW  After  Sun 
Moisturizer  with  Self  Tanning  Action. 
The  tan  maintenance  formula  contains  a 
self  tanning  ingredient  to  boost  golden  color, 
hydrating  natural  extracts  to  avoid 
dehydration/prevent  peeling. 
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HOW 
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GREAT 
PIECES 
BECOME 
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OUTFITS. 

FOR 

EFFORTLESS 

PACKABLE 

SUMMER 

STYLE, 

CALL  US 

FOR  OUR 

LATEST 

TIP  SHEET. 

MONDAY 

THROUGH 

FRIDAY 

1800-451-6900 

10  AM  TO 
7  PM  EST 

Anne  Klein  II 
At  Your  Service 
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McCarthy ite  charges  that  she  was  "sym- 
pathetic" to  Communist  causes  were 
provably  false.  As  for  Vuitton  luggage 
being  her  "one  and  only  status  sym- 
bol," it  was  Victor  who  insisted  they 
use  Vuitton  luggage. 

When  my  mother  became  widowed  in 
1985,  she  was  an  utterly  helpless  invalid 
in  a  nursing  home;  her  talent  and  her 
mind  had  been  annihilated.  Armand 
sued  her  estate  for  all  the  money  left. 
There  was  just  enough  to  pay  for  her 
nursing  care,  while  Armand  was  worth 
more  than  $180  million.  I  fought  Ar- 
mand's  claim  because  what  the  Ham- 
mers had  done  to  her  was  obscene. 
Armand  settled  out  of  court,  but  it  is 
unimaginable  that  he  settled  with  me 
because  he  wished,  as  Richardson  sug- 
gests, to  placate  his  wife,  Frances.  Ar- 
mand was  incapable  of  such  consider- 
ation. 

NANCY  D.  WICKER  EILAN 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


King  David 


Regarding  "David  Is  Goliath,"  by  Paul 
Rosenfield  [March]:  It  is  absolutely  fab- 
ulous that  David  Geffen  has  come  out  of 
the  closet.  On  the  cover,  you  refer  to 
him  as  Peter  Pan.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  just  grown  up. 

MARIANNE  G.  C.  SEGGERMAN 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

You  forgot  to  mention  one  thing  about 
David  Geffen:  he's  a  hell  of  a  nice  guy. 
When  my  niece  Madeleine  was  born,  he 
gave  her  a  beautiful  Tiffany  spoon.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  my  sister  continues  to 
work  for  him.  He  genuinely  cares  about 
his  employees. 

CHARLES  W.  LAWRY 
Santa  Monica,  California 


Lady,  Be  Good 


I  was  appalled  to  read  Dominick 
Dunne's  article  about  Enid  Kenmare 
["Memento  Mori,"  March].  I  was  Lady 
Kenmare's  son-in-law  from  1954  to 
1958  and  lived  in  La  Fiorentina  for  most 
of  that  time.  As  to  her  purported  heroin 
addiction,  she  had  to  use  morphine  be- 
cause of  severe  arthritis,  and  it  was  pre- 
scribed by  a  doctor.  If  she  was  late  at  the 
table,  it  was  not  because  of  shooting  up 
in  her  room,  but  because  she  was  in 
considerable  pain  and  it  took  her  time 
to  dress.  We  all  knew  the  stories  about 
her  husbands'  mysterious  deaths.  It 
was  the  people  who  were  not  invited  to 


her  table  who  liked  to  think  she  mur- 
dered them. 

COUNT  AYMON  DE  ROUSSY  DE  SALES 
New  York,  New  York 

Unkindest  Cut 

In  Ben  Brantley's  "The  Whole  Lindsay- 
Hogg"  [March],  Michael  Lindsay-Hogg 
makes  an  acerbic  reference  to  his  first 
feature  film.  Nasty  Habits,  saying  he 
would  prefer  "to  draw  a  veil  over  it" 
because  of  the  way  it  was  cut.  I  wrote  the 
screenplay  for  that  film  and  produced  it, 
so  I  can  jump-start  Lindsay-Hogg's  mem- 
ory. The  film  opened  in  New  York  in 
1977  with  mostly  solid  reviews  by  Pau- 
line Kael,  Vincent  Canby,  and  Rex  Reed. 
Nearly  all  the  critics  gave  Lindsay-Hogg 
high  marks.  As  for  the  edit,  Peter  Tanner 
is  one  of  England's  best.  And  what  about 
Lindsay-Hogg's  own  director's  cut,  guar- 
anteed him  by  the  Directors  Guild  of 
America?  With  few  changes,  mostly  for 
length,  the  final  cut  was  his. 

ROBERT  ENDERS 
London,  England 

The  Story  of  Adela  H. 

I  am  responding  to  Leslie  Bennetts's  ar- 
ticle about  me  [  "Springtime  for  Holzer?' ' 
February].  It  was  the  first  interview  I  had 
granted  since  being  incarcerated,  and  I 
want  to  clarify  certain  points.  I  was  not 
seeking  publicity  when  I  wrote  to  Saddam 
Hussein.  I  felt  so  depressed  during  my 
incarceration  that  I  felt  if  a  letter  would 
alleviate  the  misery  of  so  many  lives  in 
exchange  for  my  own  it  would  be  worth- 
while. As  for  my  former  press  agent  Mi- 
chael Alpcrt,  he  criticizes  an  image  he 
helped  to  create  and,  incidentally,  made 
a  lot  of  money  creating.  It  is  not  true  that 
I  have  a  son  of  " fifty ish  age."  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  prove  it. 

ADELA  HOLZER 
Bedford  Hills.  New  York 

EDITORS  NOTE: 

Taki'l  article  "High-Life  Crash,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  19V I  ISSUt  of  Vanity 
Fair,  was  an  excerpt  from  bii  book  Nothing 
to  Declare,  which  will bt published b)  Allan- 
tic  Monthly  Presi  in  June.  It  was  published  by 
Viking  in  Great  Britain  in  Match,  Copyright 
1991  by  Taki. 


Lttten  ii>  the  editor  \~bould  be  tent  with  tin  writer's 
name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  numbei 
Editor,  Vanity  Fair,   >">"  Madison  Avenm 
Yuri.  New  York  10017.  The  letters  chosen  for  pub 
lication  may    k   edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
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eau  pour  homme 

FOR  MEN 

GIORGIO  ARMANI 

hii'tiim* 


extraordinary  is  often  very  simple.  For  Banana 
Republic  khakis,  it  is  a  cotton  fabric  made  in 
Belgium.  A  twill  that  feels  substantial,  yet  washes 
up  soft;  one  with  a  remarkable  ability  to  drape 
yet  still  retain  its  shape.  To  this  extraordinary 
Belgian  twill  we've  matched  a  new  men's  fit 
that's  pleated,  cuffed,  and  full.  And,  though 
the  combination  is  a  simple  one,  the  result 
is  something  far  beyond  the  commonplace 


CITY    PANTS,     $58 


RANAN\ 


THE  ECONOMY 

HAS  NEVER 

BEEN  BETTER. 

Flying  Economy  has  never 
been  quite  like  this. 

Introducing  British  Airways' 
World  Traveller, "  our  new  Econ- 
omy Class,  where  we'll  pamper 
you  as  only  we  can.  Fine  wines. 
Gourmet  cuisine.  Even  eyeshades 
for  napping.  And  service  that  is 
quite  simply  superb. 

World  Traveller.  It's  quite  a 
boost  to  the  Economy. 


British  Airways 


The  worlds  favourite  airline.' 
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ANNOUNCING 

THE  LOOK  OFTHE  NINETIES 


phat  is  liberating 
in  this  lavishly 
at  a  20%  saving. 


THE 

'JDCNAST 

■!  LECTION 
EDITORS' 

t  s      To  order,  send  your  check  or  money  order  to 
the  address  at  right,  or,  for  credit  card  orders: 


If  you  dream  of  a  life  and  look  free  from  clutter ...  if 
you  want  to  explore  the  new  houses  and  interiors  that 
are  causing  a  sensation  in  design  internationally,  this 
ground-breaking  book  was  created  for  you.  In  250 
magnificent  full-color  photographs  and  informative 
text,  The  New  Moderns  sets  forth  the  simple,  clear- 
cut  approach  to  a  light  and  spacious  design  that  is 
setting  the  standard  for  the  '90s.  Focusing  on  the 
work  of  such  renowned  designers  and  architects  as 
Richard  Rogers,  Tadao  Ando  and  Charles  Gwathmey. 
this  oversized  volume  guides  you  through  trend- 
setting  custom-designed  homes  —  from  a  tiny  roof 
apartment  in  Turin  to  a  converted  power  station  in 
Texas.  Learn  the  hallmarks  of  the  New  Modernism :  its . 
nconventional  use  of  color,  its  ability  to  maximize 
even  the  smallest  space;  its  adaptability  to  a  range  i 
styles,  antique  to  contemporary.  Everybody's  going  j 
about  it,  showing  it,  doing  it.  Discover 
^Kfi&toll  20%  off 
the  regular  $35  bookstore  price 
►Order  fix^l^^qftpjing  your  f 
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Available  exclusively  at 

Hermes  Stores: 

BEVERLY  HILLS.  BOSTON. 

CHICAGO.  DALLAS. 

HONOLULU.  HOUSTON. 

NEW  YORK.  PALM  BEACH. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WASHINGTON,  DC. 
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Costa  Mesa,  CA,  Barneys 

New  York. 
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Americana. 

New  York.  Barneys  New  York, 
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Palo  Alto,  CA,  I.  Magnin. 
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1-800-441-4488.  ext.  221. 
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THE    WOMAN'S    FRAGRANCE    BY    RALPH    LAUREN 

blGDmingdoles 


SEE  YOUR  BATH  IN  LIVING  COLOR 


For  brilliant  jewel  tones.  For  soft  desert  pastels.  For  luxurious  100% 
cotton  towels  many  color,  there's  only  one  name.  Cannon.  Creators  of 
the  Vantage  Collection.  For  stores  nearest  you,  call  1-800-237-3209.  Or 
write  Cannon  Mills,  127.1  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  NY,  NY  10020. 


CANNON. 

ROYAL  FAMILY 

The  Fabric  of  Life 


The  dirt  on 

new  washable,  dryable 

leather  Keds. 


The  dirt  off. 


True  Wash  leather  Keds  are  made  of  specially- treated,  full-grain 

leather  that  keeps  its  shape  and  softness  through  repeated  washings 

and  dryings.  Available  in  a  variety  of  classic  Keds  styles. 
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Shampoo  contains  ingredients  designed  to  remove  dirt  and  oil  from  your  hair.  Unfortunately, 
over  time,  those  same  ingredients  can  deplete  your  hair  of  its  natural  oils.  Goodbye  hair. 
Hello  yarn.  ^   Aveda  is  pleased  to  offer  you  an  alternative  to  shampoo.  It's  called 
Shampure.  ^    Shampure  is  formulated  with  conditioning  agents  that  help 

Ever  wonder  why  some 

shampoo  makes  your  hair 

feel  like  yarn? 

restore  essential  oils  and  maintain  your  hair's  natural  beauty  and  fullness. 
And  it's  cold-processed  to  maintain  the  freshness  and  potency  of  the 
original  plant  essences  from  which  it  is  derived.  <jjr    Whenever  possible, 
Aveda  uses  natural  ingredients  as  a  substitute  for  the  synthetics  and  petro- 
chemicals that  are  commonly  found  in  other  hair  care  products.  <Jj?  Our 
mission  at  Aveda  is  to  eliminate  petrochemicals  from  beauty  products 
entirely.  Our  researchers  continue  their  quest  for  alternatives,  sourcing 


organic  ingredients  from  around  the  world.  We  don't 


think  that  beautiful  hair  should  have 


/VEDA 


..  ,        ,  .r     ,  THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF 

to  come  at  the  expense  ot  a  beautiful    pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


planet.  <jj?  Shampure  is  sold  only  in  fine  salons  by  licensed 
professionals.  Call,  toll  free,  1-800-328-0849  for  the  name  of 
an  Aveda  salon  nearest  you.  Or  visit  the  Aveda  Esthetique  in  New 
York  City  or  in  Los  Angeles  (opening  soon  in  The  Beverly  Center). 
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zech  author  Milan  Kundera 
is  harem  master  of  his  own 
mind.  An  idea  man  with  the 
soul  of  a  sensualist,   he 

■  makes    servants    of  all    he 

■  surveys.    Dolling   up   even 
W      ^m    his  darkest  ideas  in  diapha- 

^■^^^  nous  gauze,  he  puts  on  a 
floor  show  for  the  reader — a  fleshy  sym- 
posium. Jeweled  navels  jiggle  in  a  ba- 
zaar hubbub  of  bittersweet  contentions. 
Salman  Rushdie  called  Kundera's  novel 
The  Book  of  Laughter  and  Forgetting  "a 
whirling  dance  of  a  book." 

It  was  The  Unbearable  Lightness  of 
Being  that  gave  him  international  stat- 
ure. Coldly  summarized,  Unbearable 
Lightness  was  a  drizzly  story  of  doomed 
love  set  beneath  a  clotted  sky  of  intellec- 
tual congestion.  Yet  it  too  had  its  ripply 
effects.  For  all  its  lecture  notes  from 
Alienation  101  ("The  daily  defecation 
session  is  daily  proof  of  the  unaccept- 
ability  of  Creation"),  its  love  story 
traced  a  long  curve  of  hope  and  hurt. 
When  the  director  Philip  Kaufman 
adapted  Unbearable  Lightness  to  the 
screen,  most  of  Kundera's  mental  gym- 
nastics had  to  be  junked  to  make  room 
for  the  cast's  impressive  flesh,  which 
seems  to  have  miffed  Kundera.  He's  de- 
vised his  new  novel,  Immortality  (Grove 
Weidenfeld,  100,000  first  printing,  tick- 
er-tape parade),  to  be  tamperproof. 
Making  a  cameo  appearance  in  his  own 
pages,  Kundera  declares,  "If  a  person  is 
still  crazy  enough  to  write  novels  nowa- 
days and  wants  to  protect  them,  he  has 
to  write  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cannot  be  adapted."  He  adds  that  this 
novel  will  be  the  true  Unbearable 
Lightness.  Sole  impresario,  he  has  big 
plans  for  this  production,  gobs  of 
ideas.  Get  out  there,  girls,  and  roll 
your  jelly. 

Like  Unbearable  Lightness,  Immor- 
tality concerns  a  triangle  dented  by  trag- 
edy. There's  Agnes,  her  husband,  Paul, 
and  her  sister,  Laura,  whom  Paul  mar- 
ries after  Agnes  dies.  There's  also  a 
fourth  partner,  Rubens,  whom  Kundera 
gleefully  foists  on  us  near  the  end,  flout- 
ing an  unwritten  law  in  fiction  about  not 
introducing  a  major  p  >yt  ^o  late  in  the 
game.  That's  the  advantage  of  metafic- 
tion — you  can  fiddle  around  with  the 
stale  formulas.  As  Kundera  argues,  "A 
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THE  UNBEARABLE 

LIGHTNESS  OF 

REASON 

The  sexes  do  battle 

on  the  intellectual  minefields 

of  Milan  Kundera's 

new  novel 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


novel  shouldn't  be  like  a  bicycle  race," 
focused  on  a  single  goal,  "but  a  feast  of 
many  courses."  That  Kundera  insists  on 
showing  his  hand  doesn't  mean  that  he 
can't  achieve  convincing  effects,  how- 
ever. As  the  critic  John  Bayley  said  of 
Unbearable  Lightness,  "When  the  novel 
begins  to  insist  that  it  is  all  made  up,  it 
tends  to  strike  the  reader  as  not  made  up 
at  all."  Like  Ford  Madox  Ford's  anec- 
dotal The  Good  Soldier,  it's  a  ball  of 


yarn  that  achieves  the  bigness  of 
fate.  Immortality  hasn't  the 
same  air  of  consequence.  Chalk 
that  up  partly  to  the  change  in 
political  climate.  Unbearable 
Lightness,  like  Kundera's  earli- 
er Czech  novels,  played  secret 
games  beneath  the  sluggish  gaze 
of  Communist  rule.  Immortality 
is  set  in  Paris,  Kundera's  adopt- 
ed home.  The  authoritarian 
dome  of  Eastern-bloc  oppres- 
sion has  been  cracked  by  a 
mind-zap  collage  of  media  im- 
ages. Capitalism  is  a  photostat 
machine  run  amok,  purveying  a 
false  individualism  by  inundat- 
ing us  with  faces.  Magazines 
are  thick  with  them,  movies, 
TV.  But  they  fail  to  signify. 
"The  face  is  only  the  serial 
number  of  a  specimen,"  he 
states.  Bourgeois  baggage,  the 
blank  characters  in  Immortality 
receive  little  breathing  space  in 
their  specimen  jars.  They're 
subordinated  to  the  play  of 
Kundera's  mind. 

Much  of  it  is  idle  play.  Kun- 
dera sits  high  on  the  culture  bus 
as  it  takes  its  magical  mystery 
tour  toward  a  possible  Nobel 
Prize.  There  are  extended  flash- 
backs to  Goethe's  tortured  rela- 
tionship with  a  groupie  named 
Bettina.  There  are  extended 
sneak  previews  of  the  afterlife, 
with  Goethe  and  Hemingway 
doing  a  vaudeville  act.  There's 
a  puzzling  reference  to  Heideg- 
ger. "If  at  the  time  I  was  writ- 
ing these  pages  everyone  decid- 
ed that  Martin  Heidegger  was  to 
be  considered  a  bungler  and  a 
black  sheep,  it  was  not  because 
his  thought  had  been  surpassed 
by  other  philosophers,  but  because  on 
the  roulette  wheel  of  imagology,  this 
time  he  had  landed  on  an  unlucky  num- 
ber, an  anti-ideal."  Puzzling,  because 
the  reason  Heidegger  has  fallen  into  ill 
repute  is  rooted  in  enlarged  revelations 
about  his  Nazi  affiliations,  which  cer 
tainly  amount  to  more  than  bad  luck. 

Kundera  plays  kissy-face  with  a  num- 
ber of  sketchy  concepts  in  Immortality. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  rise  ol 
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Sentimental  Man.  "Homo  sentimentalis 
cannot  be  defined  as  a  man  with  feelings 
(for  we  all  have  feelings),  but  as  a  man 
who  has  raised  feelings  to  a  category  of 
value."  Sentimental  man  is  kitsch  incar- 
nate, wearing  his  heart  on  his  forehead. 
There's  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with 
Kundera's  fable  except  that  it  lacks  a 
moral.  Nabokov  said  it  better  and 
stronger  when  he  stressed  that  one 
should  be  sensitive  rather  than  sentimen- 


In  Kundera's  heaven,  women 
would  be  mute, 

modeling  their  enigmatic  smiles 
before  endless  mirrors. 


tal.  A  sensitive  person  is  never  purpose- 
ly cruel.  A  sentimentalist  is  often  a  clos- 
et brute.  "Stalin  loved  babies.  Lenin 
sobbed  at  the  opera."  Kundera  knows 
official  bullying  firsthand.  The  Czech 
government  revoked  his  citizenship 
upon  the  publication  of  The  Book  of 
Laughter  and  Forgetting.  But  his  world- 
ly stance  and  emigre  status  seem  to 
have  rendered  him  rather  angelically 
aloof.  He's  dealing  in  highbrow  info- 
tainment. 

It's  hard  for  a  novelist  and  an  intellec- 
tual to  share  the  same  skin.  There's  an 
ingrained  rub.  Crudely  put,  novelists 
specify,  intellectuals  generalize.  Novel- 
ists nurture,  intellectuals  construct.  In 
Kundera,  the  intellectual  has  routed  the 
novelist.  He  seldom  dramatizes  now. 
Cut  off  from  natural  feedback,  he  uni- 
versalizes about  human  behavior  from 
some  abstract  plane.  "Rubens  tells  him- 
self: Laughter  is  the  most  democratic  of 
all  the  facial  aspects:  we  differ  from  one 
another  by  our  immovable  features,  but 
in  convulsion  we  are  all  the  same." 
Sounds  impressive,  but  isn't  weeping 
equally  convulsive,  equally  democratic? 
And  try  this  on  for  size: 


Imagine  that  you  have  a  friend  who  loves 
Schumann  and  hates  Schubert,  while  you 
madly  love  Schubert  and  Schumann  bores 
you  to  tears.  What  kind  of  record  would 
you  give  your  friend  as  a  birthday  gift? 
The  Schumann  he  loves,  or  the  Schubert 
you  adore?  Schubert,  of  course.  If  you 
gave  him  a  record  of  Schumann  you'd 
have  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  such  a  gift 
would  not  be  sincere  and  would  be  more 
like  a  bribe  calculated  to  flatter  your 
friend.  After  all,  when  you  give  someone  a 


present,  you  want  to  do  so  out  of  love,  you 
want  to  give  your  friend  a  piece  of  your- 
self, a  piece  of  your  heart! 

Totally  bonkers.  We  purchase  what  will 
please  the  other  person,  not  ourselves. 
(Unless  of  course  we  want  to  bug  him.) 
It's  what's  known  as  consideration. 

Ah,  but  I've  neglected  to  mention  a 
relevant  detail  regarding  the  above  pas- 
sage, one  that  shines  considerable  light 
on  the  subject,  my  dear  Wat- 
son. The  gift  giver  was  a  wom- 
an. And  we  know  how  women 
are — bossy,  pushy,  and  out  to 
lunch.  They  drink  your  blood, 
drain  your  bankbook,  and  hang 
around  after  sex.  (Can't  they 
take  a  hint?)  They're  incapable 
of  basic  ploys.  They  make  ev- 
erything a  package  deal.  "You 
can  have  me,  but  the  way  I 
really  am,  and  that  includes 
my  cat"  is  how  Kundera  sums  up  the 
gift  woman's  stance.  "The  cat  became 
the   image  of  her  soul,   and   a  lover 
had  to  accept  her  soul  if  he  wished 
to  have  her  body."  Odd  that  Kundera's 
aversion   to   women  and  their  insane 
demands  hasn't  received  more  notice. 
It's  not  as  if  he's  kept  it  under  his 
helmet. 

In  The  Art  of  the  Novel,  Kundera  dis- 
tinguishes between  machismo  and  mi- 
sogyny. A  macho  man,  he  says,  aspires 
to  preside  over  a  family.  A  misogynist 
wishes  to  surround  himself  with  mis- 
tresses, or,  failing  that,  a  childless  wom- 
an. Kundera's  men  fall  into  the  latter 
camp.  Ideally,  they  want  their  women 
wall-to-wall.  In  Unbearable  Lightness, 
the  doctor  Tomas  was  more  ringmaster 
than  harem  master,  ordering  women  to 
undress  with  a  whiplash  of  his  tongue. 
The  painter  Rubens  in  Immortality  is  To- 
mas minus  temperament.  He's  such  a 
benumbed  misogynist  that  his  mistresses 
don't  even  have  names,  only  irritating 
traits.  "The  one  he  saw  most  often  was 
G,  a  young  woman  whose  main  charac- 
teristic was  a  propensity  to  use  coarse 
words  in  conversation."  The  two  of 
them  are  out  of  sync.  "When  he  was 
capable  of  tenderness,  she  talked  coarse- 
ly; and  when  he  longed  to  talk  coarsely, 
she  kept  stubbornly  silent."  Men  and 
women  do  get  on  each  other's  cases — it 
isn't  sexist  to  make  that  a  source  of  com- 
edy. (Montherlant's  The  Girls  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  piqued  male  pride,  and 
Kingsley  Amis's  Stanley  and  the  Wom- 
en rises  to  paranoid  delirium.)  But 
Kundera  isn't  interested  in  bad  man- 
ners or  behavioral  conflict.  He  disdains 


women  not  for  what  they  occasionally 
do,  but  for  what  he  thinks  they  un- 
changeably are. 

Women  to  Kundera  are  walking 
messes.  "It  starts  with  the  shock  of  the 
first  bleeding;  the  body  is  suddenly  pres- 
ent and  she  stands  facing  it  like  a  poor 
mechanic  ordered  to  keep  a  small  fac- 
tory running:  to  change  tampons  every 
*  month,  to  swallow  pills,  snap  the  bras- 
siere in  place,  get  ready  for  produc- 
tion." Even  when  the  blood  flow  is 
contained,  it  can't  be  trusted.  "She 
blushed.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  when  a 
woman  blushes;  at  that  instant  her  body 
no  longer  belongs  to  her;  she  doesn't 
control  it;  she  is  at  its  mercy;  oh,  can 
there  be  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  sight  of  a  woman  violated  by  her 
own  body!"  That  "violated"  speaks 
volumes. 

Perhaps  the  prime  breakdown  moment 
in  basic  human  sympathy  in  Immortality 
comes  when  Agnes  notices  that  her  sis- 
ter, Laura,  who  has  been  courting  sui- 
cide following  a  drastic  love  affair,  has 
lost  weight.  "Agnes  watched  the  thin 
body  with  uncontrolled  distaste,  and  this 
idea  occurred  to  her:  What  happened  to 
those  fifteen  pounds  that  Laura  lost?  Did 
they  disperse  into  the  blue  like  used-up 
energy?  Or  did  they  follow  her  excre- 
ment into  the  sewer?"  Most  of  us  can 
grasp  that  men  and  women  alike  lose 
weight  during  downfalls  of  grief  without 
sticking  our  heads  down  the  toilet.  That 
"uncontrolled  distaste,"  I  submit,  is 
Kundera's  own.  That  weight  loss,  like 
the  monthly  blood,  is  simply  more  fe- 
male mess. 

Being  a  harem  master  isn't  all  it's 
cracked  up  to  be,  warns  Immortality. 
The  company  of  women  shrivels  a  man. 
At  the  end  of  the  novel  Paul  exclaims  his 
happiness  at  having  a  wife,  a  daughter, 
and  a  granddaughter — a  mini-harem! 
But  as  he  speaks  he  becomes  effemi- 
nized.  "His  mighty  gray  shock  of  hair 
had  suddenly  turned  into  the  coiffure  of 
an  old  lady."  Plus,  he's  revealed  to  be  a 
future  cuckold. 

Eternity,  laments  Immortality,  is  a 
ceaseless  babble  of  women's  voices,  .i 
steam  bath  with  locked  doors.  In  Kun- 
dera's heaven,  women  would  be  mute, 
modeling  their  enigmatic  smiles  before 
endless  mirrors.  That's  how  he  divides 
sexual  roles:  intellectual  exhibitionism 
for  men,  physical  exhibitionism  for 
women.  The  advantage  goes  to  men. 
since  their  minds  outlast  women's  boil 
ies.  Amazing,  the  kind  of  exhausted 
crap  you  can  sneak  by  under  the  guise  of 
Culture.  D 
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snow  Business 


WHY  HOLLYWOOD  HATES 
MARTIN  DAVIS 

The  Paramount  C.E.O.  blew  off  the 

top-gun  troika  of  Eisner,  Diller, 

and  Katzenberg,  sideswiped  Time  Warner  and 

Art  Buchwald — now  he's  wreaking  havoc 

with  Frank  Mancuso's  exit 

BY  JESSE  KORNBLUTH 


Paramount 
concerns: 
Davis,  top,  could 
lose  Eddie  Murphy 
(shown  with 
Frank  Mancuso  in 
happier  days, 
above)  to  another 
studio; 

Art  Buchwald,  left, 
took  his  grievances 
to  court; 

Don  Simpson  and 
Jerry  Bruckheimer, 
below,  fell  from 
favor  and  landed 
at  Disney. 


adies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  Art  Buchwald  began, 
and  the  laughter  was  instanta- 
neous, because  just  about  ev- 
eryone at  the  1989  Variety 
Club  dinner  honoring  Martin 
S.  Davis  knew  Buchwald  and 
Davis  were  embroiled  in  a  dis- 
pute that  was  no  joke.  "My 
role  tonight  is  to  heap  praise  on  Martin 
Davis,"  Buchwald  continued.  "Now, 
this  happens  to  be  a  conflict  of  interest. 
You  see,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  I'm 
suing  Paramount  Pictures,  one  of  the 
companies  Martin  owns.  So  how,  you 
may  ask,  did  I  get  to  this  dinner?  Well, 
the  lawsuit  is  nothing  more  than  an  hon- 
est disagreement" — and  suddenly  Buch- 
wald's  raspy  voice  cracked,  betraying 
the  hurt  he  was  really  feeling — "be- 
tween good  friends.  I  say  Paramount 
screwed  me.  And  they  say  they  didn't." 
Buchwald  went  on  to  recall  that  when 
Davis  first  invited  him  to  be  this  eve- 
ning's toastmaster  he  declined — only  to 
find  a  dead  horse  at  the  end  of  his  bed 
the  next  morning.  The  crowd  roared. 
Afterward,  no  one  said  he'd  gone  too  far. 
Maybe  what  Davis  had  told  him  about  the 
lawsuit  and  their  friendship  was  right: 
One  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other. 
It  does  now. 

In  January  1990,  Los  Angeles  Superi- 
or Court  judge  Harvey  Schneider  ruled 
that  Paramount's  Coming  to  America,  an 
Eddie  Murphy  vehicle  that  grossed  more 
than  $300  million,  had  indeed  been  in- 
spired by  a  two-and-a-half-page  treat- 
ment the   studio  had   bought   from 


Buchwald  and  producer  Alain  Bern- 
heim.  And  that  was  only  the  beginning 
of  this  landmark  decision,  for  just  before 
Christmas,  Judge  Schneider  decided  that 
Paramount's  contract  with  Buchwald 
and  Bernheim  was  "unconscionable" 
and  "unduly  oppressive."  Moreover, 
Schneider  condemned  the  entire  con- 
tracting system,  proclaiming  the  net- 
profit  clause  embedded  in  the  boilerplate 
to  be  invalid  for  all  seven  of  the  major 
studios.  His  conclusion — "The  net-prof- 
it formula  as  written  no  longer  exists" — 
certainly  suggested  that  anyone  in  film, 
television,  or  the  music  business  who 
had  a  contract  promising  a  share  of  net 
profits  might  profitably  find  a  lawyer. 

The  judge  is  now  determining  what 
Buchwald  and  Bernheim  are  owed  by  a 
studio  that  still  contends  one  of  the  top- 
grossing  movies  in  the  history  of  the  en- 
tertainment business  is  $18  million  in 
the  red.  For  its  part.  Paramount  indicat- 
ed it  would  appeal;  observers  say  this 
case  might  even  wind  up,  years  from 
now,  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

But  Hollywood  doesn't  need  that  long 
to  reach  a  verdict.  "A  cancer — they 
should  have  paid  him  the  five  dollars." 
Lew  Wasserman  reportedly  said  at  a  din- 
ner party.  Studio  heads  have  traded  un- 
printable epithets  about  Paramount's 
eagerness  to  face  America's  lust-known 
humorist  in  a  courtroom  packed  with  re- 
porters and  television  cameras.  Only 
Buchwald  remained  placid.  "I  don't  ;jet 
upset  at  Paramount,"  he  said  recently, 
"since  I  discovered  they  are  a  nonprofit 
organization." 
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Frank  Mancuso  was  not  a  sometime 
friend  like  Art  Buchwald — he'd  been 
at  the  studio  for  thirty  years,  almost 
his  entire  working  life,  and  had  been  its 
highly  successful  chairman  since  1984. 
Loyalty  has  many  rewards.  In  this  case, 
it  meant  that  Mancuso  heard  a  full  sever- 
al hours  before  the  rest  of  the  industry 
that  Stanley  Jaffe,  a  producer  who 
worked  for  him,  was  about  to  be  his 
boss.  After  dropping  the  boom  in  an  ear- 
ly-morning phone  call,  Martin  Davis 
flew  out  to  Los  Angeles  to  finish  off  the 
job.  He  reportedly  assured  Mancuso  that 
Jaffe,  as  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Paramount  Communications, 
was  also  going  to  oversee  Richard  Snyder 
at  Simon  and  Schuster.  It  wasn't  so  bad, 
he  said.  Mancuso  would  get  to  keep  his 
title;  he  would  simply  confine  himself  to 
distribution  and  marketing,  leaving  the 
"creative"  decisions  to  "creative"  peo- 
ple. Mancuso  stormed  off.  The  next  day, 
Martin  Davis  was  sitting  at  his  vacated 
desk,  and  Mancuso  was  preparing  to  file  a 
$45  million  suit  for  wrongful  termination. 

Studio  insiders  had  sensed  that  some- 
thing big  was  in  the  air  several  months 
earlier,  when  new  production  execu- 
tives, with  Mancuso 's  blessing,  began 
reviewing  long-term  producing  deals. 
Foremost  among  them  was  that  of  Jaffe- 
Lansing,  which  had  brought  the  studio 
Fatal  Attraction  and  The  Accused,  but 
which  had  also  spent  a  fortune  on  devel- 
oping nearly  a  hundred  scripts.  Now 
Jaffe  wanted  to  direct  his  second  feature. 
The  studio  balked.  Jaffe  went  over  Man- 
cuso's  head  and  got  Martin  Davis  to  ap- 
prove the  project.  It  was  during  those 
conversations  that  Davis  suggested  Jaffe 
might  like  to  direct  more  than  a  movie. 

For  longtime  observers  of  Davis's 
take-no-prisoners  management  style, 
there  was  a  quality  of  deja  vu  to  Mancu- 
so's  forced  exit.  In  1984,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  he  succeeded  Gulf  &  Western 
founder  Charles  Bluhdorn,  Davis 
shocked  Hollywood  by  letting  Barry 
Diller,  Michael  Eisner,  and  Jeffrey  Kat- 
zenberg  leave  Paramount,  a  move  that 
confirmed  Fortune's  wisdom  in  having 
named  him  one  of  "The  Toughest 
Bosses  in  America."  In  1989,  he 
stepped  into  the  Time  Warner  merger 
just  two  weeks  before  the  deal  was  to 
close.  His  willingness  to  play  the  spoiler 
forced  Time  Warner  to  take  on  an  addi- 
tional $9  billion  in  debt,  crippling  its  ex- 
pansion plans  for  years  to  come;  Davis's 
impulse,  meanwhile,  cost  his  own  com- 
pany a  whopping  $55  million  in  invest- 
ment-banking and  legal  fees. 

With  movie  earnings  down,  there  had 


been  jitters  at  the  studio  for  months,  ever 
since  "a  bunch  of  suits"  blew  in  from 
New  York,  according  to  one  executive, 
and  "shook  the  trees."  The  presence  of 
Stanley  Jaffe  on  the  lot  has  done  nothing 
to  calm  executive  terror.  And  his  hiring 
has  caused  a  considerable  stir  at  Simon 
and  Schuster,  where  Richard  Snyder  has 
long  squirmed  under  Davis's  thumb.  In 
recent  months,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, Davis  had  used  such  embarrass- 
ments as  the  American  Psycho  contro- 
versy and  the  firing  of  an  editor  as 
excuses  to  put  Snyder  on  the  spot.  After 
the  Jaffe  announcement,  Snyder  was  or- 
dered to  release  a  statement  indicating 
he  was  so  happy  about  his  "close  and 
comfortable"  relationship  with  Davis 
that  he  wanted  to  finish  his  career  at 
S  and  S.  "No  one  knows  where  this  will 
end,"  a  Simon  and  Schuster  editor  told 
me.  "Dick  could  lose  his  job.  He  should 
leave — but  where  would  he  go?" 

The  resentment  against  Davis  that  has 
boiled  up  in  recent  weeks  might  make 
civilians  wonder  why  Jaffe,  who  is  adept 
in  the  politics  of  the  movie  business, 
took  any  job  with  this  company.  Insiders 
all  suggest  Jaffe  knows  something — that 
he  may  not  have  to  endure  Davis  for 
long,  for  with  a  new  leader  in  place, 
Paramount  is  in  a  better  position  to  sell 
the  studio.  "Stanley  will  leave  rich  and 

Mancuso  heard 

a  full  several  hours  before 

the  rest  of  the  industry 

that  Stanley  Jaffe 

was  about  to  be  his  boss. 


early,  a  la  David  Geffen,  though  not  on 
that  scale,"  a  Paramount  expert  told  me. 
Finance  was  also  cited  as  the  official 
reason  for  the  changes  at  Paramount.  The 
studio  has  taken  almost  $200  million  in 
write-downs  in  the  last  year,  and  when 
Davis  launched  a  prosecutorial  approach 
to  cost-cutting,  Mancuso's  men  did  little 
more  than  lop  $8  million  off  the  budget  for 
Star  Trek  VI.  But  the  real  reason  for  the 
shake-up  was  personal:  Frank  Mancuso 
had  gotten  Marty  Davis  into  trouble. 
"Davis  is  a  rare  animal,"  a  studio  execu- 
tive mused:  "He  thinks  these  things  out 
all  by  himself,  does  them,  and  finds  that 
they  make  no  sense  whatever.  This  con- 
servative, wing-tipped  guy  who  says  he 


hates  Hollywood  excess  is  truly  much 
more  reckless  than  people  out  here." 

In  sending  Jaffe,  a  more  polished  ver- 
sion of  himself,  to  run  the  studio,  Martin 
Davis  was  making  a  strategic  retreat 
from  the  town  that  hated  him.  Wall 
Street  was  unimpressed,  however;  the 
stock  dropped  three  points  in  the  week 
after  the  Jaffe  hiring.  "What  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  decisive  move  was 
in  fact  an  expression  of  confusion,"  a 
Wall  Streeter  told  me.  "What  next? 
Does  the  emperor  have  any  clothes?" 

Such  skepticism  in  financial  circles 
should  trouble  Martin  Davis,  for  the 
one  place  he  has  found  appreciation 
is  Wall  Street,  which  during  the  1980s 
had  no  trouble  reading  his  balance  sheet 
or  his  passionate  commitment  to  share- 
holder value.  He  was  a  hero  then,  the 
man  who  had  inherited  an  unruly  con- 
glomerate and  turned  it  into  a  stream- 
lined gem  of  his  own — the  appropriately 
renamed  Paramount  Communications 
Inc.,  America's  last  pure,  unmerged  en- 
tertainment-and-publishing  company . 

As  he  enters  the  nineties,  Davis  is  still 
a  Wall  Street  hero,  for  one  highly  visible 
reason:  he's  sitting  on  $1.8  billion  in 
cash,  plenty  of  money  to  buy  something 
or  make  Paramount  an  attractive  merger 
candidate.   But  he  has  been  sitting  on 
that  fortune  for  eighteen  long 
months,  with  no  acquisition  or 
merger  in  sight,  and  that  inert 
cash   has  come  to  suggest  a 
very  different  picture:  a  take- 
over bid  that  could  lead  to  Da- 
vis's demise. 

If  that  occurs,  many  in  Hol- 
lywood and  in  publishing  cir- 
cles  will   cheer.    Although 
Frank  Gifford  calls  him  "one 
of  the  nicest  people  I've  ever 
met"  and  praises  him  for  help- 
ing to  raise  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion  over   twenty    years   for   the    fight 
against  multiple  sclerosis — a  disease  no 
one  in  his  family  has  had — a  more  com- 
mon take  on  Davis  is  that  he's  extremely 
prickly.  "When  you  first  meet  him,  he 
may  try  to  put  you  down,  and  if  you  take- 
it,  you're  dead  meat,"  says  a  man  who 
knows  him  well.  And  these  put-downs 
are  not  the  kind  that  presage  male  bond- 
ing.   "It's   'Your  shoes  are  dirty'   and 
'You're  putting  on  weight,'  "  a  former 
associate  says. 

Of  the  many  people  I  called,  only  a 
handful  were  willing  to  speak  lor  attri- 
bution— Martin  Davis  is  feared.  His  ex 
wife,   Dolores,   assured   me  she  wasn't 
afraid  of  him,  but  she  too  declined  to  be 
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interviewed.  'Tve  been  Martin  Davis's 
best  friend,"  she  said  with  considerable 
emotion,  "because  I  have  never  spoken 
about  him."  I  understood  one  reason  for 
her  bitterness  when  I  read  the  New  York 
Times  death  notice  for  Martin  Davis  Jr., 
who  died  on  Christmas  Day  in  1986.  It 
listed  him  as  the  "beloved  son  of  Martin 
S.  Davis  [and]  step-son  of  Luella  Davis," 
omitting  any  mention  of  his  mother. 

Why  does  Martin  Davis  go  out  of  his 
way  to  make  sure  everyone  knows  he's 
one  tough  hombre?  It's  certainly  not  be- 
cause of  any  obvious  trauma  in  his  past. 
The  son  of  a  Bronx  real-estate  specula- 
tor, he  was  so  eager  to  join  the 
army  that  he  left  school  at  six- 
teen in  1943;  thrown  out  for  ly- 
ing about  his  age,  he  re-enlisted 
as  soon  as  he  finished  high 
school,  serving  in  the  criminal- 
investigations  division  of  the 
military  police's  counterintelli- 
gence corps.  When  the  war  end- 
ed, he  did  a  stint  as  an  office 
boy  and  later  became  a  movie 
publicist  for  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
and,  at  thirty,  was  hired  by  Par- 
amount, where  a  former  boss  re- 
members him  as  "a  fucking 
mealymouthed  bag  carrier  with 
no  talent  at  all." 

By  1965,  he  was  Paramount's 
chief  operating  officer  and  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  president.  But  not,  it  ap- 
peared, for  long.  Takeover  bids  were 
swirling  around  Paramount,  and  Davis 
was  dispatched  to  find  a  white  knight 
who  would  save  the  studio.  Davis  pro- 
duced Charles  Bluhdorn.  And  Bluhdorn 
produced  an  immediately  attractive  offer 
of  eighty-three  dollars  a  share. 

Bluhdorn,  a  lifelong  bargain  hunter, 
made  such  a  generous  bid  for  Paramount 
in  part  to  thumb  his  nose  at  Wall  Street, 
where  lie  was  regarded  as  a  bottom  fish- 
er in  perennial  search  of  undervalued  as- 
sets. "The  mad  Austrian,"  Life  called 
him,  and  the  magazine  was,  on  a  level, 
absolutely  correct — Bluhdorn  had  built 
Gulf  &  Western  into  a  crazy-quilt  con- 
glomerate of  one-hundred-odd  compa- 
nies dealing  in  everything  from  panty 
hose  to  sugar.  "Engulf  &  Devour,"  Mel 
Brooks  joked,  and  almost  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  Bluhdorn  showed  no  signs  of  a 
diminished  appetite;  even  at  Casa  de 
Campo,  the  company's  retreat  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  his  greatest  pleasure 
was  buying  and  selling  stock.  "It  would 
get  to  be  three  a.m.  and  Charlie  would 
sit  down  and  trade  until  dawn,"  an  asso- 
ciate recalls. 

"Paramount   was   the   greatest   prize 


Charlie  ever  bought,"  a  close  friend 
says.  "It  gave  him  visibility  and  en- 
tree." And  not  just  to  Wall  Street  re- 
spectability. "Old-timers  won't  mince 
words  about  it — Paramount  was  the  big- 
gest purchase  for  pussy  in  the  history  of 
America  to  that  time,"  a  studio  veteran 
says.  "Charlie  loved  that  Bob  Evans 
[who  was  head  of  production  at  the  stu- 
dio in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s]  * 
knew  a  great  many  models  and  ac- 
tresses." There  were  also  professionals 
around.  "Charlie  sure  loved  to  party," 
says  Madam  Alex,  who  once  catered  to 
the  whims  of  powerful  Los  Angeles  men. 


Days  of  plunder: 
Charles  Bluhdorn 
at  home  in 
1967,  two  years 
after  adding 
Paramount 
to  his  empire. 


"Paramount  was 
the  greatest  prize 
Charlie  ever  bought" 
a  close  friend  says. 
"It  gave  him  visibility 
and  entree." 


Bluhdorn's  passion  for  the  studio  was 
not  accompanied  by  an  instinct  for  film- 
making. Fortunately,  he  acquired  the 
services  of  Barry  Diller  and  Michael 
Eisner,  and  allowed  them  to  run  the  stu- 
dio. Davis,  meanwhile,  became  known 
as  Charles  Bluhdorn's  "henchman."  If 
he  was  pained  by  this  role,  he  hid  it 
well.  "In  the  late  sixties  and  early  sev- 
enties, Paramount  wasn't  doing  well, 
and  it  was  decided  that  we  needed  to  cut 
the  staff  in  half,"  recalls  a  former  hu- 
man-resources executive  at  the  studio. 
"Many  of  the  people  we  got  rid  of  had 
been  at  Paramount  since  the  beginning. 


They  had  no  pensions,  no  benefits,  no 
nothing.  Marty  was  removed,  but  he 
should  be  held  accountable." 

Yet  iciness  was  just  what  Bluhdorn 
needed.  When  the  S.E.C.  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  G&W  executive,  Bluh- 
dorn chose  Davis  to  represent  the  com- 
pany. And  when  Seymour  Hersh,  then  a 
New  York  Times  reporter,  was  preparing 
a  three-part  series  on  G&W  for  the  pa- 
per's front  page  in  1977,  it  was  Davis 
who  was  deputized  to  shout  at  him. 
"Davis  was  formidable,"  he  says.  "He 
played  total  hardball.  But  compared  to 
Charles  Bluhdorn,  he's  the  most  virtu- 
ous man  I  ever  met." 

Bluhdorn  fought  a  five-year  bout  with 
cancer,  but  when  he  died — of  a  heart  at- 
tack— in  February  1983,  he  had  made  no 
provisions  for  a  successor.  The  obvious 
choices  were  G&W  president  David 
"Jim"  Judelson  and  executive-commit- 
tee chairman  John  Duncan,  men  who'd 
been  with  Bluhdorn  from  the  beginning. 
There  was  also  some  support  for  Barry 
Diller,  who  quickly  declined.  So,  in  the 
early  discussions,  Davis  was  a  distant 
fourth. 

Davis's  political  savvy  and  years  of 
experience  in  public  relations  served 
him  well  in  the  days  after  Bluhdorn's 
death.  Especially  important  was  his  at- 
tentiveness  to  Diller  and  to  Bluhdorn's 
widow,  who  inherited  more  than  three 
million  shares.  In  an  interview  Diller 
gave  to  Alex  Ben  Block  for  his  book 
Outfoxed,  he  insisted  that  Davis  prom- 
ised to  make  no  changes  at  Paramount — 
and  that  this  pledge  was  the  reason  he 
backed  Davis.  (Davis  has  denied  ever 
making  the  promise.)  There  is  similar 
confusion  about  Davis's  conversations 
with  Mrs.  Bluhdorn.  "He  promised 
Yvette  that  she  would  have  all  her  hus- 
band's perks,"  says  a  man  who  was 
privy  to  the  discussions.  "He  told  her 
there  would  never  be  another  chairman 
and  Charlie's  office  would  be  kept  as  a 
shrine." 

A  month  after  Bluhdorn's  death,  the 
Davis  appointment  was  announced.  The 
stock,  which  had  risen  slightly  on  the 
news  of  Bluhdorn's  death,  was  now  up  47 
percent,  giving  Davis  all  the  encourage- 
ment he  needed  to  begin  dismantling  the 
unwieldy  conglomerate.  Within  a  year, 
he  had  stripped  Mrs.  Bluhdorn  of  her  car 
and  driver,  her  direct  phone  to  the  G&W 
office,  and  her  other  perks.  He'd  had 
himself  named  chairman.  And  he'd 
moved  into  Charles  Bluhdorn's  office. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
Martin  Davis  made  his  power  felt  in 
Hollywood. 
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Of  Barry  Diller's  many  accomplish- 
ments at  Paramount  Pictures,  his 
greatest  may  have  been  championing 
Michael  Eisner.  "When  Barry  brought 
Eisner  in,  it  was  electrifying,"  a  G&W 
veteran  says.  "Before  that,  the  studio 
made  $10  or  $20  million  a  year,  $40 
million  if  we  were  lucky.  Diller  and 
Eisner  gave  us  seven  or  eight  years  of 
unqualified  success,  making  more  than 
$100  million,  year  in  and  year  out." 

And  yet  Diller  has  recalled  that,  early 
in  1984,  Martin  Davis  ordered  him  to 
fire  Eisner.  Diller  fought  him  off,  but 
Davis  still  seethed;  according  to  Out- 
foxed, Davis  was  convinced  that  Eisner 
wasn't  a  team  player,  that  he  put  self- 
interest  over  loyalty.  That  summer,  the 
crisis  was  brought  to  a  head  when  New 
York  magazine  published  a  piece  called 
"Hollywood's  Hottest  Stars" — about 
Diller,  Eisner,  and  Jeff  Katzenberg.  Da- 
vis loathed  the  piece.  To  him,  both 
Diller  and  Eisner  were  overpaid  and 
overrated,  and  at  contract  time  he  was 
determined  to  do  something  about  their 
57  percent  share  of  the  executive-bonus 
pool.  Diller  beat  Davis  to  the  punch; 
shortly  after  Labor  Day,  he  left  Para- 
mount for  an  even  richer  deal  as  chair- 
man of  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 
"  There's  no  reason  to  get  on  a  plane — 
we'll  handle  everything  in  New 
York,'  "  Diller  recalls  Davis  saying 
when  he  resigned.  "By  seven  the  next 
morning  there  was  a  release  on  every 
employee's  desk  in  which  Davis  tried  as 
best  he  could  to  portray  it  as  if  he  had 
fired  me." 

With  Diller  gone,  Eisner  was  poised 
to  take  over.  He  and  Katzenberg  were 
summoned  to  New  York  to  meet  with 
Davis.  No  corporate  plane  was  made 
available  to  them,  so  they  flew  commer- 
cial. This  may  not  have  been  an  acci- 
dent— at  that  time,  commercial  jets 
weren't  equipped  with  phones.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  was  no  way  anyone  could 
have  tipped  off  Eisner  and  Katzenberg  to 
what  was  happening  at  the  Gulf  &  West- 
ern tower. 

Eisner  and  Katzenberg  went  directly 
from  the  airport  to  a  late-night  meeting 
with  Davis.  The  C.E.O.  had  one  ques- 
tion: If  Frank  Mancuso,  who  had  risen 
through  the  marketing  and  distribution 
ranks,  became  head  of  the  studio,  would 
Eisner  be  willing  to  report  to  him? 
Eisner  said  he  would  not.  O.K.,  Davis 
said,  he'd  think  it  over.  But  at  three  in 
the  morning,  when  the  two  returned  to 
the  Regency  hotel,  Katzenberg  pulled  a 
copy  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  a 
freshly  delivered  stack  and  read  that  Man- 


cuso was  being  appointed  Paramount 
chairman  later  in  the  day. 

Now  it  was  Eisner's  turn  to  move  fast. 
At  noon,  he  asked  Davis  to  produce — 
immediately — his  $1.55  million  bonus 
check.  At  three  P.M..  his  resignation  was 
announced.  Eisner  was  soon  ensconced 
at  Disney.  Katzenberg  followed.  So  did 
thirty  other  Paramount  executives  at  the 
vice-president  level  or  higher — almost 
half  of  Paramount's  senior  management. 
Martin  Davis's  first  significant  decision 
at  Paramount  had  decimated  his  studio. 

For  one  of  the  moguls  who  would 
have  to  deal  with  Davis  in  years  to 
come,  the  defections  were  chilling.  "I 
hate  to  be  in  a  business  situation  where  I 
can't  rely  on  the  other  guy  to  act  in  his 
own  interest,"  this  man  said  recently. 
"Marty  Davis  doesn't  play  by  that  rule — 
he's  motivated  more  by  the  will  to  domi- 
nate than  by  money,  and  that  makes  it 
hard  to  deal  with  him.  Diller,  Eisner, 
Katzenberg — these  may  be  the  three 
greatest  film  executives  in  fifty  years.  The 
day  Davis  let  them  go,  he  ran  a  good 
chance  of  destroying  the  company." 

But,  as  it  happened,  Frank  Mancuso 
really  could  run  a  studio.  Indeed,  armed 
with  projects  that  his  predecessors  had 
left  behind,  he  produced  even  greater 
revenues  in  the  mid-1980s.  "And  that," 
the  mogul  told  me,   with  more  regret 


During  a  breakfast  at 
the  Regency  hotel, 
Davis  "took  out  a  dollar  and 
sort  of  waved  it  at  me 
as  a  joke/'  Buchwald  recalls. 


than  envy,  "gave  Marty  Davis  a  sense 
of  awesome  power." 

There  were  the  people  Martin  Davis 
got  tough  with,  and  then  there  were 
the  people  he  coddled.  Even  back  in 
1983,  when  Eddie  Murphy  was  just 
twenty-one  and  coming  off  48  Hrs.,  he 
was  someone  to  pamper.  Which  is  why, 
at  a  carefully  orchestrated  dinner  at  Ma 
Maison,  Paramount  executives  were  try- 
ing out  a  dozen  or  so  movie  ideas  on 
him.  One  that  appealed  to  him  was  about 
a  rich  African  king  who  comes  to  Amer- 
ica, loses  his  money,  and  finds  himself 
working  for  chump  change  until  he 
meets  the  love  of  his  life  and,  queen- 


to-be  in  tow,  returns  to  his  kingdom. 
He  might  well  have  been  amused — 
the  writer  was  Art  Buchwald,  whose 
column  was  then  syndicated  in  more 
than  five  hundred  newspapers  and  who 
had  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  pithy 
commentaries  on  American  foibles. 

Two  years  and  $350,000  in  scripts  lat- 
er, Paramount  dropped  the  Buchwald 
project.  His  producer  took  it  to  Warner 
Bros.,  which  commissioned  a  script  of 
its  own.  Then,  in  1987,  Paramount  an- 
nounced it  was  making  Coming  to  Amer- 
ica, an  Eddie  Murphy  movie  from  an 
Eddie  Murphy  idea.  The  director  was 
John  Landis,  who'd  been  approached  in 
1983  as  a  potential  director  of  the  Buch- 
wald-Murphy  movie.  Warner  Bros,  saw 
that  announcement  and  dropped  the 
Buchwald  project.  Buchwald  saw  the 
announcement  and,  after  thinking  it  over 
for  a  while,  went  to  see  a  lawyer. 

And  not  just  any  lawyer — he  picked 
Pierce  O'Donnell,  managing  partner  of 
Kaye,  Scholer,  Fierman,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler in  Los  Angeles.  O'Donnell  is  a  jolly 
man,  with  a  considerable  flair  for  the 
sound  bite.  "If  they  ever  abolish  arro- 
gance and  greed  at  studios,"  he  likes  to 
say,  "I'm  out  of  work."  He's  in  small 
danger  of  unemployment:  in   1985,  he 
separated  $50  million  from  Columbia  for 
his  client  Danny  Arnold,  the  creator  of  the 
Barney  Miller  television  series. 
In  the  summer  of  1988,  around 
the  time  Art  Buchwald  saw  Com- 
ing to  America  ("an  awful  mov- 
ie, but  it  was  my  awful  movie") 
and    hired   O'Donnell,    he    ran 
into  Martin   Davis  at  a  party. 
"I'm  not  sure  I  should  talk  to 
you,"  Buchwald  said.  "I  might 
have  to  sue  you."  Davis  waved 
him  off.  "No  one  can  steal  from 
my  friend,"  he  replied.   "I'm 
going  to  look   into  it  and  get 
back  to  you." 
"And,"  Pierce  O'Donnell  observes, 
"he  never  did." 

That  wasn't  the  only  shot  Buchwald 
fired  across  Davis's  bow.  There  was  a 
Liz  Smith  column  that  read  like  an  open 
letter  to  Davis.  There  was  a  breakfast  at 
the  Regency  hotel  where  Davis  sat  a  few 
tables  from  Buchwald.  "He  took  out  a 
dollar  and  sort  of  waved  it  at  me  as  a 
joke,"  Buchwald  recalls.  "I  didn't  re- 
spond. I  didn't  know  how  to  behave." 
That  fall,  Davis  asked  Buchwald  to  be 
his  toastmaster  for  the  Variety  Club  din 
ner.  When  Buchwald  again  mentioned 
the  forthcoming  suit,  Davis  sent  him  a 
bottle  of  Dom  Perignon  and  a  cassette  of  a 
song  from  Guys  and  Dolls — "Sue  Me." 
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A  frustrated  Buchwald  realized  that 
"Marty  just  didn't  think  I  was  serious." 

That  fall,  O'Donnell  filed  for  $5  mil- 
lion in  damages;  he  says  his  client  would 
have  taken  much,  much  less.  A  compa- 
ny with  a  CEO.  who  is  a  former  publi- 
cist might  have  seriously  explored  a 
settlement.  Paramount  didn't.  As  a  re- 
sult, half  of  the  courtroom's  sixty  seats 
at  the  first  Buchwald  trial  were  occupied 
by  reporters.  Fox  TV — that's  Barry 
Diller's  company — gave  it  ample  cover- 
age. In  three  years,  Buchwald  and 
O'Donnell  have  burned  through  three 
lead  lawyers  for  Paramount,  and  Pierce 
O'Donnell  has  become  a  media  star.  "I 
took  the  contract  from  around  my  shoul- 
der and  wrapped  it  around  Paramount 's 
throat,"  he  exults. 

The  studio  fought  back:  near  the  end 
of  the  first  trial  Paramount's  lead  lawyer 
suggested  that  in  fact  Buchwald's  treat- 
ment had  ripped  off  the  plot  of  Charlie 
Chaplin's  A  King  in  New  York.  In  his 
summation,  O'Donnell  thundered: 
"This  is  an  intentional  act  by  Paramount 
Pictures  to  hurt  Art  Buchwald.  It's  not 
just  dirty  pool,  it's  scurrilous  conduct." 

A  few  months  later,  at  a  party  honor- 
ing Helen  Gurley  Brown's  twenty-fifth 
year  as  editor  of  Cosmopolitan,  Martin 


Davis  went  over  to  Art  Buchwald.  "You 
told  me  not  to  get  involved,"  Buchwald 
quotes  him  as  saying.  "And  I  didn't,  and 
look  at  me  now.  Can  we  talk  about  this?" 
Buchwald  felt  he  couldn't  excuse  the  pla- 
giarism charge.  It  will  now  be  up  to  Jaffe 
to  seek  forgiveness — and  a  settlement. 

In  1989,  Davis  sold  Associates  First 
Capital,  Paramount's  financial-ser-  * 
vices  subsidiary,  to  Ford  for  $3  bil- 
lion. If  he  had  had  his  way,  his  vault 
crammed  with  cash  would  be  empty 
now — in  that  dream,  Martin  Davis  is 
presiding  over  the  world's  premier  en- 
tertainment company,  a  colossus  that  in- 
cludes the  biggest  commercial  and 
educational  book  publishers  and  the 
largest  magazine  group  in  America,  the 
most  successful  film  studio,  a  very  prof- 
itable television  subsidiary,  and  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  with  its  sports  teams, 
the  Knicks  and  the  Rangers.  To  be  sure, 
the  stock  price  plummets  and  his  inves- 
tors don't  see  dividends  for  some  years, 
but  at  some  point  in  the  1990s  the  syner- 
gy kicks  in  and  Paramount  leaves  every- 
one else  in  the  dust. 

Davis  had  proposed  versions  of  this 
scenario  before,  to  ABC,  Time,  and 
Sony,  but  it  wasn't  until  Warner  was 
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about  to  conclude  an  old-fashioned  stock 
swap  with  Time  that  he  made  a  formal 
move.  His  offer  of  $175  a  share  for 
Time  stock  turned  a  merger  into  a  bid- 
ding war  and  threw  the  battle  into  the 
Delaware  courts,  where  the  primacy  of 
shareholder  value  is  not  as  clear  as  it  is 
in  the  Paramount  offices.  Davis  lost. 

"We  were  shocked  when  Paramount 
came  in,  because  we  were  partners  with 
Paramount  in  the  theater  business," 
Time  Warner  chairman  and  co-C.E.O. 
Steve  Ross  told  a  reporter.  In  another 
part  of  the  Time  Warner  camp,  David 
Geffen  commented  upon  Davis's  appar- 
ent disdain  for  long-term  thinking: 
"This  is  a  world  built  on  relationships, 
and  Davis  showed  relationships  don't 
mean  much  to  him." 

Neither,  apparently,  did  economics. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  winning  Time,  Da- 
vis would  have  been  deep  in  debt,  with 
no  easy  way  to  pay  it  off  in  an  increas- 
ingly unfavorable  economy.  "He  would 
have  had  to  go  under  or  trash  the  compa- 
ny," a  former  associate  says.  "By  not 
getting  Time,  Paramount  was  saved." 
Why  did  Davis  bid  for  Time  in  the  first 
place?  "Pique,"  this  source  believes. 
"He  couldn't  stand  it  that  Time  and 
Warner  got  together." 

"It  was  stupid,"  another  Bluhdorn 
associate  says.  "If  Paramount  had  let 
that  merger  go  through,  it  might  have 
put  an  end  to  these  crazy  prices — and 
Marty  Davis  might  have  been  able  to 
[merge]  with  somebody  else.  Instead,  he 
whetted  the  appetite  for  even  higher 
prices.  And  there  was  no  second  plan. 
'We  go  after  Time,  we  lose  it,  that's  it. ' 

In  fact,  Davis  improvised  an  alterna- 
tive plan:  with  some  of  the  Associates 
windfall.  Paramount  bought  back  rough- 
ly five  million  shares  of  its  stock.  But 
his  unwillingness  to  go  beyond  that 
move,  critics  say.  suggests  Davis's  limi- 
tations as  a  manager  for  the  1990s. 
"Matsushita  buying  MCA  was  a  border- 
line call,"  one  skeptic  told  me.  "The  next 
Japanese  company  that  buys  an  American 
communications  business  goes  over  the 
line — particularly  an  American  business 
that  publishes  textbooks.  As  lor  Davis. 
he  won't  buy  anything;  it's  not  Ins  way 
to  pay  the  premiums  media  companies 
command.  O.K.,  so  he  goes  for  a  merg- 
er. With  whom?  Put  him  with  a  Tisch. 
Tisch  eats  him  up,  so  he  can't  go  thai 
way."  Despite  the  persistent  rumors  that 
Paramount  is  vying  with  Disney  to  bU) 
or  merge  with  CBS,  this  skeptic  con 
eludes  that  Davis  has  played  almosl  e\ 
ery  card  in  his  hand. 

This  has  lefl  him  curiously  vulnerable 
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to  cycles  in  the  communications  busi- 
ness— particularly  the  film  business. 
"You  make  a  few  $50  to  $60  million 
films  that  flop,  you  take  a  huge  write- 
off, the  stock  drops  to  $25,*'  fantasizes 
Jeffrey  Logsdon.  the  much-respected  en- 
tertainment analyst  for  Seidler  Amdec. 
"Around  the  comer  comes  Whirlwind 
Charlie  with  a  thirty-five-dollar-a-share 
bid — you  don't  want  that." 

Once  again,  it  seemed.  Martin  Davis 
was  going  to  have  to  kick  some  ass  at 
the  studio. 

The  1980s,  at  Paramount,  were  the 
"franchise"  years.  "Event  mov- 
ies," they  called  them.  "Tent 
poles."  Whoppers  that  hit  big  and  kept 
on  gushing — for,  according  to  the  Man- 
cuso  gospel,  if  you  scored  with  Raiders 
and  Beverly  Hills  Cop  and  48  Hrs.,  you 
made  sequels.  Cost  was  not  the  primary 
factor;  grosses  were. 

As  the  decade  ended.  Paramount 
found  itself  at  the  mercy  of  two  of  its 
most  successful  franchises.  First  to  ex- 
press his  discontent  was  Eddie  Murphy, 
who  many  in  Hollywood  believe  is  des- 
tined to  be  reunited  with  his  former  Par- 
amount mentor,  Jeff  Katzenberg,  at 
Disney  after  he  makes  the  final  two 
movies  on  his  current  contract.  Para- 
mount would  like  to  reason  with  Mur- 
phy. To  do  that,  though,  the  studio  must 
have  a  relationship  with  him.  Frank 
Mancuso  tried  to  broker  one,  but,  ac- 
cording to  an  oft  repeated  story,  the 
Mancuso-Murphy  sit-down  at  Morton's 
was  a  disaster:  after  keeping  Mancuso 
waiting  for  forty-five  minutes,  the  star 
arrived  with  half  a  dozen  bodyguards, 
reamed  the  studio  chief  out  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  left. 

The  other  franchise  was  the  producing 
team  of  Don  Simpson  and  Jerry  Bruck- 
heimei .  the  most  consistent  money-mak- 
ers of  the  1980s.  Flashdance,  Beverly 
Hills  Cop  I  and  //,  Top  Gun — the  $62 
million  these  movies  cost  to  make 
brought  in  $2.3  billion  in  worldwide 
revenues  and  created  around  $1  billion 
in  profits  for  Paramount.  Their  deal  was 
scheduled  to  lapse  in  1989;  predictably, 
they  were  widely  courted.  After  a  two- 
year  negotiation,  they  decided  to  stay  at 
Paramount — and  wallow  in  the  richest 
deal  in  the  history  of  the  movie  business. 

The  trouble  began  almost  immediate- 
ly, with  a  full-page  ad  in  many  newspa- 
pers proclaiming  a  "visionary  alliance." 
Simpson's  explanation  of  that  alliance, 
though  accurate,  was  hardly  politic:- 
"They  finance  the  movie,  we  make  the 
movie,  they  market  the  movie,  we  meet 


at  the  theater."  Nor  did  Simpson  win 
friends  when  he  advised  production  head 
Sid  Ganis  at  a  range  of  maybe  six  inch- 
es, "I  will  not  speak  to  you,  because 
you  have  nothing  of  interest  to  say." 

Then  they  actually  made  a  movie. 

Days  of  Thunder  made  its  release 
date,  but  from  Paramount  s  standpoint 
that's  about  all  it  made.  In  a  summer 
when  films  like  Total  Recall  produced 
$116  million.  Thunder  brought  in  $80 
million,  a  "disappointment"  to  the  stu- 
dio, which  decried  its  estimated  $58  mil- 
lion cost  as  excessive.  Executives  did 
not  rush  to  blame  the  runaway  produc- 
tion on  their  own  desire  for  a  summer 
blockbuster  or  on  the  absence  of  a  firm 
budget  until  midway  through  filming. 
Instead,  they  pointed  to  Simpson  and 
Bruckheimer's  high-profile  life-style, 
their  penchant  for  converting  half  a  floor 
of  a  motel  into  a  personal  fitness  center 
(they  insisted  they  paid  for  it  them- 
selves), and  their  free-spending  ways 
with  talent.  When  the  film's  earnings 
began  to  stall,  the  studio,  according  to 
numerous  reports,  asked  Simpson  and 
Bruckheimer  to  return  some  $9  million 
they'd  already  earned  from  Thunder. 
The  duo  refused,  the  visionary  alliance 
unraveled,  and  they  moved  on  to  Dis- 
ney— where  budget-conscious  Eisner  and 
Katzenberg  are  forcing  them  to  make  do 


The  Mancuso-Murphy 
sit-down  was  a  disaster: 
the  star  arrived  with 
his  bodyguards,  reamed  the 
studio  chief  out,  and  left. 


with  a  deal  that  is  said  to  be  the  second- 
richest  in  the  history  of  Hollywood 

Wall  Street  applauded  the  Simpson- 
and-Bruckheimer  exit,  which  it  viewed 
as  a  sacking.  "The  termination  of  the 
multi-year  agreement  between  Para- 
mount and  producers  Don  Simpson  and 
Jerry  Bruckheimer  is'  representative  of 
Paramount's  renewed  focus  on  reducing 
production  costs."  one  analyst  wrote. 
"Paramount  is  rated  Buy." 

That  analyst  might  have  revised  his 
estimate  had  he  known  that  The  Godfa- 
ther Part  III  would  be  a  $75  million 
scramble  to  meet  a  Christmas  release 
date;  the  film  was  rushed  and  flawed,  and 
it  underperformed    "We  went  over  bud- 


get because  Paramount  wanted  an  early 
release."  Francis  Coppola  has  said.  And 
Coppola  believed  he  knew  why:  "I  think 
it's  because  they  wanted  to  sell  the  studio 
to  a  Japanese  investor." 

Hartin  Davis  will  no  doubt  outlive  the 
flop  of  Godfather  III.  The  invest- 
ment guru  Mario  Gabelli,  who  owns 
6  percent  of  Paramount's  stock,  thinks 
Davis  is  a  godsend.  So  do  the  founder's 
heirs.  "During  the  past  eight  years,  he 
has  more  than  justified  our  family's  con- 
fidence," Dominique  and  Paul  Bluhdorn 
wrote  me.  "Martin  has  positioned  the 
company  for  the  90s  while  strength- 
ening those  assets  which  our  father 
cared  so  much  about."  A  Wall  Street 
sage  was  more  balanced:  "Martin  Da- 
vis is  an  asshole,  but  he's  an  asshole 
for  our  times." 

At  the  annual  shareholders'  meeting, 
held  March  5,  Martin  Davis  was  appro- 
priately commanding,  charming,  even 
witty — when  a  shareholder  opined  that 
Ghost  was  a  terrible  movie,  Davis 
quipped.  "I  wish  all  our  movies  were  as 
bad  as  Ghost."  He  did  not  dwell  on  the 
mergers  that  might  have  been.  Nor  did 
he  announce  that  Paramount  Communi- 
cations was  reporting  a  $7.3  million  loss 
for  its  first  quarter.  And  with  Mancuso 
sitting  behind  him  on  the  dais,  he  cer- 
tainly didn't  say  he  was  hiring 
Stanley  Jaffe. 

But.    for   all    Davis's   fancy 
footwork,  the  wolves  may  still 
start  to  circle  Paramount  Com- 
munications, and  the  acquisi- 
tion-minded  may   remember 
that    for   all    the    money    this 
C.E.O.  takes  home — and  Busi- 
nessWeek says  he  was  the  sev- 
enth-highest-paid executive  in 
America   in    1989,   earning 
some    $4.1    million    in   salary 
and  $7.5  million  in  long-term 
compensation — he  personally  owns  sur- 
prisingly little  stock,  just    1.8  percent 
"In  a  bear  raid,  this  is  a  C.E.O.  who 
could  find  his  board  turning  against  him 
very  fast,  and  he  could  find  himself  on 
the  street,"  a  mogul  told  me. 

This  scenario  had  occurred  to  at  least 
a  few  shareholders  at  the  annual  meet 
ing.  "Do  we  have  a  poison  pill  in  place 
to  defend  the  company  against  a  hostile 
bid?"  one  asked.  Martin  Davis  wasn't 
specific,  but  he  hinted  that  defensive 
measures  had  been  taken  II  so.  the) 
may  be  redundant.  For  Davis  is  siiich  is 
tough  an  adversary  .is  he  is  a  boss.  In 
that  sense,  he  may  be,  all  by  himself, 
Paramount's  poison  pill,  f  1 
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THE  SILENT  KILLING 
OF  TIBET 

Why  does  the  U.S.  refuse  to 

recognize  the  Dalai  Lama's  pacifist 

resistance  in  Tibet,  where 

more  than  one  million  have  died 

under  Chinese  tyranny? 


BYALEXSHOUMATOFF 


T 

he  Tibetans  have  an  unusual 
procedure  for  disposing  of 
their  dead:  sky  burial.  The 
corpses   are   carried   up   to 
craggy  hilltops,  hacked  into 
little  pieces,  and  fed  to  1am- 
mergeiers,   a   huge,   brown 
species    of   vulture.    There 
are  practical  reasons  for  this 
ancient  custom:   the  ground   is   frozen 
much  of  the  time  and  is  too  rocky  for 
grave  digging,  and  there's  no  wood  for 
funeral  pyres  on  the  12,000-foot  Tibetan 
Plateau — trees  are  an  event,  and  the  only 
fuel  is  yak  chips.  But,  most  important, 
sky  burial  is  rooted  in  the  Buddhist  be- 
lief that  the  body  is  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  housing  and,  once  vacated, 
has  no  further  importance,  so  rather  than 
letting  it  go  to  waste  it  is  cycled  back 
into  the  food  chain  and  presented  as  a 
gift  to  our  fellow  sentient  beings   the 
lammergeiers. 

When  the  Forbidden  Country  was  fi- 
nally opened  to  tourism,  in  1983,  cam- 
era-clicking foreigners  naturally  flocked 
to  the  sky-burial  sites.  For  several  sea- 
sons they  were  tolerated,  but  one  day  a 
party  of  particularly  pushy  voyeurs 
was  stoned  by  some  grieving  relatives, 
and  ever  since  then  the  sites  have  been 
off-limits.  The  burials  still  go  on,  how- 
ever, half  a  dozen  a  day  in  Greater 
Lhasa,  my  Tibetan  guide  was  telling 


me  as  we  looked  up  at  the  most  popular 
site,  behind  the  gilded  pagodas  of  the 
Sera  Monastery.  These  days,  he  con- 
fided, the  bodies  are  often  those  of 
young  monks  or  nuns  arrested  for  pro- 
testing against  the  Chinese.  The  men 
who  do  the  dismembering  are  experi- 
enced at  recognizing  things  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  they  report  cracked  ribs, 
kidney  damage,  and  other  evidence  of 
torture. 

This  jibes  with  the  findings  of  various 
human-rights  groups:  one  of  the  largest 
genocides  any  country  has  ever  perpe- 
trated on  another  continues.  Since  the 
Chinese  invaded  the  country  in  1951,  an 
estimated  1.2  million  Tibetans — one- 
fifth  of  the  population — have  died  of  un- 
natural causes.  Though  the  Chinese  have 
been  trying  to  appear  more  humane  and 
lifted  martial  law  a  year  after  the  Tianan- 
men massacre  of  June  1989,  this  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  a  public-relations 
ploy.  All  kinds  of  atrocities  are  still  go- 
ing on.  Paramedic  teams  are  sterilizing 
entire  villages.  Pregnant  women  are  be- 
ing dragged  screaming  into  hospitals  and 
forcibly  aborted.  Chinese  obstetricians 
are  administering  lethal  injections  into 
the  soft  spots  of  newborn  babies'  heads. 
Nuns,  who  have  come  to  the  forefront  of 
the  freedom  movement  in  recent 
months,  are  being  stripped  naked, 
mauled  by  dogs,  and  violated  with  elec- 


The  Dalai  Lama:  He  advocates  a  politics 
of  compassion,  not  of  Machiavellian  chess. 
The  problem  is,  is  anyone  in  power 
about  to  listen  to  him? 
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trie  cattle  prods.  The  new  thing  in  the 
prisons  is  forcing  inmates  to  give  blood 
"donations"  three  times  a  day,  releas- 
ing them,  if  at  all.  only  when  they  are 
almost  completely  exsanguinated  and  at 
the  point  of  death. 

Just  as  appalling  is  the  fact  that  the 
systematic  annihilation  of  the  Tibetan 
people  and  their  culture  is  taking  place, 
for  reasons  of  superpower  realpolitik, 
without  a  word  of  protest  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world,  those  champions  o\ 
liberty  who  are  supposed  to  rush  to  the 
aid  of  small  helpless  states  when  they 
are  gobbled  up  by  their  big  nasty  neigh- 
bors. Because  of  their  Buddhist  paci- 
fism, Tibetans  are  virtually  defenseless 
against  the  Chinese  occupation,  which 
Aleksandr  Sol/henitsyn  has  described  as 
the  most  brutal  Communist  regime  on 
the  planet.  "In  general,  we  Tibetans  arc 
very  religious-minded."  the  Dalai 
Lama,  the  country's  exiled  spiritual  and 
temporal  leader,  reflected  not  long 
ago.  "But  believing  the  country  would 
be  saved  without  human  effort, 
through  prayers  alone,  resulted  from 
limited  knowledge.  From  this  point  of 
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Swimsuit  shopping 
give  you  the  willies? 

Call  Lands'  End 
for  the  suits  that 
fit,  flatter,  feel  good 
all  over. 


Every  year,  it's  the  same  old  scenario. 

You  need  a  couple  new  swimsuits.  So 
you  gird  your  courage,  and  go  to  the 
department  store.  Where  the  prices  are 
often  outrageous.  And  the  suits,  even  more 
so.  Designed  by  designers  who  seem  to 
think  every  woman  is  a  leggy  eighteen- 
year-old. 

But  you're  game.  You  try  on  a  suit.  Then 
another.  Then  another.  Maybe  you  find 
something  you  like,  maybe  you  don't. 

Pretty  frustrating.  Painful,  even. 

"I  got  to  the  point  where  I'd  sooner  get 
a  root  canal  without  novocaine  than  look  for 
a  suit,"  one  customer  from  Missouri  told  us. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way. 

At  Lands'  End,  we've  worked  hard  to 
develop  swimsuits  that  fit  (and  flatter) 
women  of  all  ages,  all  sizes. 

Swimsuits  that  are  attractive,  certainly, 
but  above  all  comfortable.  That  you  won't 
have  to  tug  at.  That  you  can  actually  swim 
in,  vigorously,  without  swimming  out  of. 

And,  swimsuits  that  are  priced  to 
reflect  the  value  we  insist  upon  in  all  Lands' 
End  products.  Most  are  under  $45,  yet 
made  to  higher  quality  standards  than 
many  department  store  suits  costing  $55 
and  up.  - 

Here's  the  kicker: 

you  can  order  a  Lands'  End  swimsuit  and  try 
it  on  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home,  just 
by  calling  us  toll-free  at  1-800-356-4444. 
No  cramped  fitting  rooms,  no  prying  eyes. 
Even  get  advice  from  one  of  our  helpful 
Specialty  Shoppers. 

Our  suits  are  even  returnable  at  any 
time,  for  any  reason.  As  we're  fond  of 
saying:  GUARANTEED.  PERIOD.8 

But  we're  getting  ahead  of  ourselves. 
You  need  the  nitty  gritty  on  what  makes 
our  suits  so  special.  And  so  different  from 
what  else  is  out  there. 

First,  "4-way  stretch." 

A  selection  of  our  suits  have  an  amazing 
nylon/spandex  fabric  that  stretches  not 
just  two  ways,  like  conventional  swimsuit 
fabrics,  but  every  which  way.  Through  the 
torso.  Through  the  chest.  Through  the  hips 
and  derriere — in  all  the  places  where  a 
woman  needs  a  little  strategic  stretch. 

In  the  meantime,  we've  developed  a 
basic  pattern  that  accommodates  the 
various  sizes  and  shapes  of  our  Lands'  End 
customers,  young  and  not-so-young.  With 


a  longer-than-normal  cut,  moderately  ( not 
high)  cut  legs,  a  little  extra  fabric  in  the 
seat  area. 

What  makes  us  so  sure  our 
suits  fit  "real  people"? 

We've  done  extensive  fit  testing  of  our 
suits,  on  our  own  employees.  Had  them 
bend.  Stretch.  Jump.  Over  and  over  again. 

If  a  suit  rode  up,  or  a  strap  slid  down, 
we  drew  lines  on  their  skin  to  mark  the 
slippage.  We  took  photos,  and  sent  them  to 
our  manufacturer,  so  suits  could  be  recut. 

Such  sessions  have  become  an  ongoing 
part  of  our  attempt  to  develop  more 
comfortable  swimwear.  Our  first  basic 
pattern,  good  as  it  was,  has  improved  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  letters  and  returns  of 
our  customers  told  us  we  needed  changes. 

Now  we  use  this  "perfected"  pattern  for 
every  suit  we  make.  Even  use  it  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  so  a  woman  can  always 
come  back  to  us  for  that  same  consistent 
(and  comfortable)  fit. 

Rave  reviews. 

Just  listen  to  what  some  of  our  customers 
have  said  about  our  swimsuits: 

"Your  suit  is  worry-free.  I  put  it  on,  put 
it  in  place — and  that's  it!" 

"It  fits  great.  The  cut  and  style  are 
figure-flattering,  and  very  comfortable." 

"When  women  stop  and  ask  me  where  I 
get  my  suits,  I  always  brag  about  your 
workmanship,  courtesy  and  fast  service." 

We  think  you'll  be  just  as  enthusiastic. 

Much  more  than  swimsuits. 

Our  approach  to  swimsuits  typifies  our 
approach  to  everything  we  offer  at  Lands' 
End.  Give  people  clothing  and  soft  luggage 
they'll  feel  comfortable  with,  at  prices  that 
represent  real  rock-solid  value,  with 
service  that  stops  at  nothing  to  satisfy. 
We  think  you'll  like  the  way  we  do 
business.  Especially  if  you  feel  a  bad  case 
of  the  Annual  Swimsuit  Willies  coming  on. 

©  1991,  Lands'  End,  Inc. 
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view,  religious  sentiment  actually  be- 
came an  obstacle." 

CIRCUMAMBULATING 

Every  Tibetan  wants,  more  than  any- 
thing, to  go  to  Lhasa,  the  capital  of 
this  vast,  spectacular  land  hidden  be- 
hind the  Himalayas,  a  third  the  size  of 
China;  to  see  the  Potala,  the  sumptuous 
1,200-room  palace  where  the  fifth 
through  the  present  Dalai  Lamas  lived; 
and  to  circumambulate  the  Jokhang,  the 
great  central  temple  in 
the  city's  heart,  built 
by  Songsten  Gampo, 
the  seventh-century 
king  who  adopted  Bud- 
dhism.  In  the  early 
eighties  the  Chinese 
lifted  their  ban  on  pub- 
lic worship  in  Tibet. 
But  they  had  no  idea 
that  the  religion  was  still  so  strong,  that 
virtually  100  percent  of  the  population 
was  still  nangpa,  "within  the  faith," 
and  continued  to  revere  the  Dalai  Lama 
as  the  fourteenth  incarnation  of  their  rul- 
ing archangel  even  though  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  country  in  1959  and 
none  of  the  younger  generation  had  ever 
set  eyes  on  him.  It  was  he  who  held  to- 
gether what  was  left  of  the  Tibetan  iden- 
tity here  and  abroad,  and  a  pageant  of 
pent-up  devotion,  the  likes  of  which  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  West  since  the  days 
of  Chaucer,  soon  reclaimed  the  land. 

A  decade  later,  the  whole  population 
seems  to  be  on  a  pilgrimage.  Wherever 
there's  a  shrine  or  a  holy  place  to  be 
circumambulated,  a  ring  of  Tibetans  is 
usually  shuffling  around  it,  murmuring 
mantras,  twirling  prayer  wheels,  gener- 
ating good  Karma  for  their  next  incarna- 
tion. The  monasteries  are  full  of  long, 
swaying,  softly  humming  conga  lines  of 
true  believers,  their  awestruck  faces  illu- 
minated by  blazing  rows  of  yak-butter 
lamps  as  they  make  their  way  from  room 
to  room  full  of  gaudy  Buddhist  art. 
Many  are  tall,  red-cheeked,  ready-smil- 
ing members  of  the  Khampa  tribe,  from 
eastern  Tibet.  The  women  are  decked 
out  in  massive  turquoise  and  red  coral 
jewelry  and  red-tasseled  braids.  The 
men  wear  long  black  robes,  with  silver 
daggers  and  charm  boxes  on  their  belts, 
and  both  sexes  sport  pastel-colored  high 
sneakers  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be- 
long. They  have  been  on  the  road  for 
days,  weeks,  months.  Some  have  pros- 
trated the  whole  way,  measuring  the  tar- 
mac  like   inchworms:   moving   their 


hands,  pressed  together  in  prayer  on  top 
of  their  head,  down  to  their  throat,  to 
their  heart,  then  dropping  to  their  knees 
and  keeling  forward  so  that  every  part  of 
their  body  embraces  the  sacred  earth, 
then  getting  up,  spitting  out  the  dust, 
striding  forward  a  body  length,  and  re- 
peating the  process. 

The  inner  circuit  of  the  Jokhang  is 
known  as  the  Barkhor  and  takes  about 
twenty  minutes  to  perform,  if  you  'keep 
moving.  But  there  are  many  distrac- 
tions, for  the  Barkhor  is  also  the  liveliest 


Tibetan  Buddhism  has  tremendous 
entertainment  value.  As  a  lama  in  Kathmandu 
put  it,  it  is  the  Disneyland  of  religions. 


bazaar,  the  Times  Square  of  Tibet,  and 
the  center  of  national  life,  swarming 
with  all  kinds  of  people.  Pickpockets, 
street  kids,  and  pretty  girls  done  up  in 
turquoise  and  coral  mingle  in  the  slowly 
turning  throng  of  devotees  with  pale, 
edgy,  baby-faced  Chinese  soldiers  and 
gyan-yi — plainclothes  operatives  of  the 
dread  Chinese  Public  Security  Bureau 
posing  as  beggars  or  itinerant  monks  (you 
can  tell  who  they  are  because  they  wear 
shades  and  periodically  raise  side  bags 
containing  walkie-talkies  to  their  ears). 

If  anything  is  going  to  happen,  if  there 
is  to  be  another  outburst  of  reactionary 
counter-revolutionary  secessionism.  it 
will  probably  be  here,  in  the  Barkhor. 
Like  the  flare-up  of  September  1987,  in 
which  twenty-one  young  circumambu- 
lating monks  suddenly  raised  the  out- 
lawed Tibetan  flag  (two  snow  lions 
against  snow  peaks)  and  began  chanting 
for  independence.  A  few  days  later,  an 
angry  crowd  stormed  the  police  station 
where  the  monks  were  being  held  and 
set  it  on  fire.  Or  the  riot  in  March  of  the 
following  year,  in  which  three  Chinese 
policemen  were  stoned  to  death,  and 
four  Tibetans,  one  of  them  a  fifteen- 
year-old  monk,  were  gunned  down — af- 
ter which  Beijing's  policy  of  "merciless 
repression"  was  imposed.  Or  the  dem- 
onstrations in  May  1989,  which  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  16  or  800  Tibetans  (de- 
pending on  which  side's  tally  you  sub- 
scribe to). 

My  new  friend  Jules,  with  whom  I 
was  circumambulating  the  Barkhor  one 
afternoon  not  long  ago,  motioned  with 
his  eyebrows  up  to  a  rooftop  where  two 
Chinese  soldiers  were  standing  in  front 


of  a  mounted  high-caliber  machine  gun 
and  surveying  the  crowd.  Jules  was  an 
antiques  smuggler  who  specialized  in 
Ming  porcelain.  We  had  flown  to  Lhasa 
together  from  Kathmandu,  Nepal.  I  had 
come  in  squeaky-clean — no  Dalai  Lama 
pictures,  nothing  to  suggest,  with  my 
binoculars  and  field  guides  to  the  birds, 
butterflies,  and  wildflowers  of  the  Hi- 
malayas, that  I  was  anything  other  than 
who  I  said  I  was:  a  naturalist.  But  Jules 
was  playing  a  more  dangerous  game.  He 
had  gotten  a  sixty-day  visa  for  China, 
booked  a  flight  to 
Ch'eng-tu,  the  capital 
of  neighboring  Sze- 
chwan,  and  simply  got- 
ten off  at  Lhasa.  When 
the  P. SB.  officer  at 
the  airport  asked  for  his 
Tibetan  travel  permit, 
he  produced  the  visa 
and  said  ingenuously 
that  he  thought  this  was  part  of  China. 
"At  first  the  guy  said  I'd  have  to  stay  at 
the  airport  and  take  the  next  flight  out," 
Jules  was  telling  me.  "But  after  several 
glasses  of  cognac  and  a  ten-dollar  bill 
slipped  discreetly  into  his  jacket  pocket, 
he  started  to  tell  me  the  story  of  his  life. 
There  was  an  electric  cattle  prod  on  the 
table  between  us,  the  kind  the  P.S.B. 
routinely  uses  for  interrogation.  I  picked 
it  up  and  asked,  'What's  this  thing?' 
"  'A  shock.'  he  said. 
"  Did  you  ever  try  it  on  yourself? 
See  what  it  feels  like?"  I  jabbed  it  at  him 
and  he  shrank  back  in  terror.  The  next 
morning  he  put  me  in  a  car  to  Lhasa." 

Being  the  only  in/7,  as  Westerners  are 
known  in  Tibetan  (from  "English- 
man ").  in  sight,  we  were  objects  of 
wide-eyed  curiosity,  particularly  from 
some  Golok  nomads  who  had  blown  in 
from  a  vast,  practically  uninhabited  prai- 
rie the  size  of  Colorado  known  as  the 
Changthang.  "the  northern  grassy  soli- 
tudes." Three  women  danced  around  us 
holding  up  turquoise-and-coral  neck- 
laces, earrings,  and  amulets,  and  asking 
cheerily.  "Hello  how  much?  Come  on. 
Your  last  how  much?"  One  of  them 
pinched  me  encouragingly  on  the  butt. 
"You  too  much."  I  told  her. 

You  wouldn't  have  guessed  from  the 
high  spirits  of  the  Tibetans  what  they 
have  been  through,  or  that  they  are  liv- 
ing in  a  very  ugly  police  state.  Ever) 
thing  seems  calm  in  the  Barkhor,  even 
festive.  A  group  of  Hor  nomad  girls 
were  gaily  spinning  a  row  of  cylindrical 
bronze  prayer  wheels  along  the  wall  of 
the  shrine  with  the  absorption  ol  teen 

agers   in  a  video  parlor.   Tibetan   Bud 
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dhism  has  tremendous  entertainment 
value.  As  a  lama  in  Kathmandu  put  it,  it 
is  the  Disneyland  of  religions. 

The  faces  of  these  people  are  extraor- 
dinary— so  different  from  the  pallid 
masks  that  the  Chinese  soldiers  wear. 
When  Tibetans  smile,  their  eyes  widen, 
the  skin  draws  back,  and  their  whole 
face  expands  and  lights  up  like  a  bulb. 
Contentment  and  untroubled  clarity  radi- 
ate from  their  features,  maybe  because 
of  their  practice  of  the  system  for  over- 
coming the  suffering  of  existence  that  a 
Hindu  prince  named 
Siddhartha  worked  out 
2,500  years  ago  after 
years  of  ascetic  or- 
deals, finally  becoming 
a  Buddha,  or  enlight- 
ened being.  In  the 
1,200  years  since  the  ^^^^^_ 

system  reached  Tibet  it 
has  been  refined  in 
monasteries  that  produced  their  own 
Einsteins  and  Freuds,  who  did  their  re- 
search on  inner  science,  tearing  con- 
sciousness apart  and  scrutinizing  it 
under  clinical  conditions.  One  Western 
practitioner  describes  the  set  of  specific 
meditations  and  visualizations  that  com- 
pose Tibetan  Buddhism  as  "not  so  much 
a  religion  as  a  completely  down-to-earth 
and  practical  science  of  mind.  The  Ti- 
betans deal  with  the  mind  in  a  very  pro- 
found way.  They  are  masters  of  one- 
pointedness  and  interiorization,  and  until 
you  get  the  mind  sorted  out  you  can't  get 
anywhere  in  your  spiritual  practice." 

But  one  of  the  main  teachings  of  the 
Buddha  is  that  outward  appearances  are 
illusory,  and  so  it  is  possible  that  the 
people  in  the  Barkhor,  outwardly  all 
smiles  and  laughter,  are  seething  inside, 
that  what  the  circumambulators  are 
chanting  under  their  breath  is  not  the  fa- 
mous core  mantra,  Om  Mane  Padme 
Hum  ("The  Jewel  in  the  Lotus"),  but 
actually  "Chinese,  Go  Home,"  and  that 
this  whole  overpowering  pageant  of  de- 
votion, which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing 
happeningMn  Tibet,  is  actually  a  subtle 
kind  of  nonviolent  mass  protest,  and  un- 
derneath the  apparent  calm  is  a  volcano. 

We  pass  a  distinguished-looking  old 
man  wearing  a  lapel  button  that  reads,  to 
our  amazement,  I  love  TIBET.  FREE  TI- 
BET. I  ask  Rinchen,  the  hip  young  exile 
from  the  tour  company  who  came  in 
with  me  to  see  everything  goes  smooth- 
ly, to  drop  back  and  discreetly  get  the 
man's  views.  A  few  minutes  later,  Rin- 
chen catches  up  with  us.  "I  asked  the 
old  man  how  the  situation  was  and  he 
said  it's  like  being  a  dog  that  is  taken 
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around  everywhere  on  a  leash.  You 
can't  bring  out  your  sorrow.  Smoke 
can't  come  out  your  nostrils  no  matter 
how  big  the  fire  is  in  your  heart." 

THE  EMPIRE  STRIKES  BACK 

In  front  of  the  Jokhang  Temple  is  a  stone 
monument  commemorating  a  treaty 
concluded  between  Tibet  and  China  in 
821-22  A. D.,  in  which  both  parties  agreed 
to  stay  for  the  next  10,000  years  in  their 
respective  countries:  "Tibetans  shall  be 


Tibetan  children  were  forced 

to  shoot  their  parents,  disciples  their  teachers, 

and  nuns  to  copulate  publicly  with  monks. 


happy  in  the  land  of  Tibet,  and  Chinese 
shall  be  happy  in  the  land  of  China." 

But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  There 
are  two  widely  divergent  versions  of  what 
happened  in  the  subsequent  millennium, 
of  the  complex  saga  of  Sino-Tibetan  rela- 
tions. Some  blame  the  fifth  Dalai  Lama — 
the  Great  Fifth,  who  built  the  Potala — for 
renewing  the  dormant  patron-priest  rela- 
tionship with  Beijing  established  in  the 
days  of  Kublai  Khan,  and  thus  placing 
Tibet  under  Chinese  suzerainty. 

Robert  Thurman,  a  professor  of  Indo- 
Tibetan  studies  at  Columbia  University, 
has  a  different  take.  Thurman  was  the 
first  American  to  be  ordained  as  a  Tibet- 
, an  monk.  He  later  derobed  ("I  realized 
the  monk  trip  was  really  self-indulgent 
on  my  part  and  I  should  try  to  hack  it  in 
the  world")  and  married  a  Swedish 
high-fashion  model.  Their  second  child, 
Uma,  is  the  sultry  star  of  Henry  &  June. 

"Central  Asia  was  one  of  the  world's 
great  warlord  breeding  grounds,"  Thur- 
man explained.  "It  spawned  many  of 
the  world's  conquering  empires — the  Ti- 
betan empire  of  the  first  millennium;  the 
Mongols,  whose  empire  was  the  biggest 
in  world  history;  the  Ottomans,  who  were 
descended  from  the  Uighurs  of  East  Tur- 
kestan, immediately  to  the  north  of  Tibet. 
So  the  lamas  of  Tibet  were  quite  aware  of 
the  military  nature  of  nations. 

"In  the  seventeenth  century,"  Thur- 
man went  on,  "the  Oirat  Mongols,  who 
were  20  million  strong,  spread  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  they  tried  to  win  the 
Great  Fifth  to  their  vision  of  a  Pan- 
Tibetan-Mongolian  bloc  that  would 
stand  up  to  the  Manchus,  who  were  tak- 
ing over  China.  But  the  Fifth  realized 


that  a  Mongol  alliance  would  keep  Tibet 
in  the  medieval  pattern  of  a  highly  mili- 
taristic feudal  nobility  and  a  monastic 
elite,  and  he  didn't  want  that,  so  he 
asked  the  farthest-away  guy,  who  almost 
never  came  to  Tibet,  for  a  loose  hege- 
mony: let  the  Manchus  keep  the  peace  in 
central  Asia.  In  so  doing  he  bought  Tibet 
three  centuries  to  practice  the  dharma 
undisturbed,  and  Tibet  developed  from  a 
normally  ethnocentric,  warlike,  imperi- 
alistic national  culture  to  a  universally 
Buddhicized,  spiritual,  peaceful  culture. 
Tibet  evolved  a  unique 
personality  constella- 
tion which  I  call  'inner 
modernity' — as  ad- 
vanced as  the  West  is 
in  'outer  modernity,' 
as  extremely  inward  as 
we  are  outward. 

"The  Fifth  in  fact 
created  an  extraordi- 
nary social  experiment:  a  state  with  zero 
pollution,  zero  population  growth  due  to 
the  voluntary  celibacy  of  20  percent  of 
the  males,  no  military  budget,  and  a 
completely  harmonious  relationship  with 
its  wildlife,  its  environment,  and  its 
neighbors.  Isn't  that  what  we're  all  look- 
ing for?" 

But  wasn't  Tibet  pollution-free  be- 
cause it  was  pre-industrial?  I  asked. 

"On  the  contrary,"  Thurman  coun- 
tered, "it  was  an  industrial  society.  The 
monasteries  were  factories,  streamlined 
assembly  lines  for  the  most  important 
product  there  can  be — enlightened  be- 
ings. But  the  only  problem,"  Thurman 
conceded,  "was  that  the  Great  Fifth  also 
set  things  in  motion  for  a  society  that 
couldn't  defend  itself.  Whether  he  fore- 
saw the  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
state,  whether  he  intended  for  Tibet  to 
self-destruct — who  knows?  Who  can 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  an 
enlightened  being? 

"But  the  most  important  point  in  this 
discussion,"  he  stressed,  "is  that  in  all 
the  centuries  that  the  Chinese  claimed 
Tibet  as  part  of  their  empire  they  were 
never  there!  China's  claim  was  never 
more  than  a  court  fantasy.  There  is  no 
documentary  evidence  to  support  it,  while 
the  documentary  evidence  that  Tibet  gov- 
erned itself  as  an  independent  entity  is 
extensive.  It  was  like  a  delegation  coming 
to  Beijing  from  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  saying.  We  bring  you  England." 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session of  Tibet  didn't  happen  until 
1910,  when  an  army  sent  by  the  Man- 
chus took  Lhasa,  committing  atrocities 
that  now  seem  like  a  dress  rehearsal  for 
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the  current  occupation.  But  a  year  later 
the  Manchus  were  overthrown  by  the 
Nationalists,  and  Tibet  was  left  more  or 
less  to  itself  until  1948,  when  the  civil 
war  in  China  ended  with  the  Nationalists 
departing  the  mainland. 

There  were  three  things  Mao  Tsedung 
wanted  badly:  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Tibet. 
All  he  got  was  Tibet.  In  1950,  he  sent  an 
army  to  "liberate  the  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited Tibetans  and  reunite  them  with  the 
great  motherland,"  and  also  to  protect 
them  from  the  "forces  of  imperialism," 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  crock 
as  there  were  only  ten  inji 
in  the  whole  country  and 
what  was  he  doing  there  if 
not  committing  a  blatant 
act  of  imperialism  himself? 

The  general  population 
responded  to  the  threat 
with  feverish  prayer  and 
circumambulation.  The 
Dalai  Lama,  who  was 
only  fourteen,  fled  to  the 
Indian  border,  taking  with 
him  more  than  a  thousand 
pack  animals  laden  with 
treasure.  But  a  few  months 
later  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  spiritual  advisers,  in- 
cluding the  state  oracle 
(who  goes  into  a  trance 
whenever  an  important  de- 
cision has  to  be  made),  to 
return  to  Lhasa  and  try  to 
work  something  out  with 
Mao.  The  two  leaders 
didn't  meet  until  1954. 
The  Dalai  Lama  had  seen 
the  possibilities  for  a  synthesis  between 
Buddhism  and  Marxism,  but  ended  up 
deciding  that  Mao  was  "an  enemy  of  the 
dharma." 

When  he  returned  to  Lhasa,  the  Dalai 
Lama  found  that  the  liberation  had  taken 
an  ugly  turn.  The  Chinese  army  and  Ti- 
betan riffraff  they  had  recruited  were  re- 
lieving people  of  their  arms,  livestock, 
and  other  possessions.  Everything  was 
being  collectivized.  Prominent  families 
were  being  bound  and  dragged  to  the  vil- 
lage squares  for  thamzing,  or  "struggle 
sessions,"  and  were  being  forced  to  con- 
fess to  their '  'crimes  against  the  people , ' ' 
and  those  whose  performance  was  unsat- 
isfactory were  being  executed  on  the  spot. 
The  Khampa  went  on  the  warpath,  and  the 
Dalai  Lama,  who  wanted  to  emulate  Gan- 
dhi's nonviolence,  despaired.  He  had  lost 
control  of  the  country. 

In  1959  there  was  a  major  insurrection 
in  Lhasa.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Tibetans 
surrounded  the   Norbulingka  Palace  to 


protect  the  Dalai  Lama  from  the  Chi- 
nese, whose  program  was  now  clear. 
Their  commander  had  invited  him  to  a 
soiree  at  the  barracks.  Perhaps  they  would 
fox-trot  to  Bing  Crosby  records,  which 
was  the  rage  with  Lhasa's  smart  set.  But 
he  was  to  come  alone,  without  his  guards. 
Under  the  cover  of  night  and  in  disguise, 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  family  fled  south 
again,  the  People's  Liberation  Army  hot 
on  their  heels,  and  he  barely  made  it 
across  the  Indian  border.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand Tibetans,  including  the  cream  of  so- 


The  new  policy  was:  If  you  start 
clamoring  for  Tibetan  independence, 
you  will  be  cracked  down  on  severely. 


October  1987:  Monks  and  women  stone  the  Lhasa  police  station 


ciety  and  the  Lamaist  hierarchy,  fol- 
lowed, and  at  least  87,000  of  those  who 
stayed  behind  were  slaughtered. 

Three  months  later,  in  India,  the  Dalai 
Lama  gave  his  first  press  conference,  in 
which  he  claimed  that  China's  true  aim 
was  "the  extermination  of  the  religion 
and  culture  and  even  the  absorption  of 
the  Tibetan  race." 

The  atrocities,  which  began  in  1957, 
reached  a  peak  during  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution years,  from  1966  to  1977.  Entire 
villages  were  obliterated,  their  residents 
crucified  or  disemboweled,  burned  or 
boiled  alive,  or  dragged  from  the  backs 
of  horses.  Children  were  forced  to  shoot 
their  parents,  disciples  their  teachers, 
nuns  to  copulate  publicly  with  monks 
and  to  desecrate  sacred  images.  All  but 
40  of  the  country's  6,254  monasteries 
were  gutted,  and  their  treasure— $80  bil- 
lion worth  of  ancient  thankas  and  gold 
and  silver — was  shipped  back  in  endless 
truck  convoys  to  the  motherland,  where 


it  made  its  way  through  Hong  Kong  to 
European  auction  houses  and  private 
collectors.  Thousands  of  bundles  of 
woodblock-printed  scripture — 1 ,200 
years  of  research  on  the  inner  workings 
of  the  mind — were  burned.  In  the  mon- 
asteries that  weren't  razed,  huge  por- 
traits of  Chairman  Mao,  looking  like  Big 
Brother,  were  put  up.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Tibetans  were  marched  off  to  a  grow- 
ing string  of  labor  camps  in  the  North, 
South,  and  East  that  made  the  Gulag  look 
like  Playland.  Inmates  were  reduced  to 
fighting  over  the  maggots 
in  each  other's  excrement. 
Only  hundreds  survived. 
Their  appalling  conditions 
are  chronicled  in  John  Ave- 
don's  powerful  book,  In 
Exile  from  the  Land  of 
Snows. 

There  are  incredible 
stories  from  this  period: 
high  tulkus  (recognized  in- 
carnations of  "perfection- 
stage  adepts,"  who,  in 
theory,  can  choose  the 
time,  place,  and  womb  of 
their  rebirth)  under  torture 
stopping  to  inhale  and 
shooting  their  conscious- 
ness out  of  their  body  and 
into  their  next  manifesta- 
tion. Avedon  focuses  on 
the  ordeal  of  Tenzin 
Choedrak,  now  the  Dalai 
Lama's  senior  physician, 
who  survived  twenty  years 
in  prison  and  labor  camps 
by  murmuring  millions  of 
mantras  and  practicing  advanced  tum-mo 
heat-generating  meditation,  which  helped 
him  stay  alive  in  his  freezing  cell  and 
break  down  the  barely  digestible  fare. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  an  all-out 
onslaught  on  every  other  form  of  life  in 
the  country.  Untold  millions  of  sentient 
beings  were  liberated  from  their  tempo 
rary  consciousness  housings.  Cats, 
caged  birds,  and  lovable  golden  Lhasa 
Apsos  were  exterminated  for  being  para- 
sites and  undesirable  relics  of  past  soci- 
ety. Songbirds  were  shot  out  of  trees. 
the  excuse  being  that  they  destroyed 
crops,  but  actually  because  they  are  a 
Chinese  delicacy.  By  all  accounts,  the 
wild  animals  in  Tibet,  having  never  been 
molested,  had  been  incredibly  tame  and 
approachable.  Now  huge  Hocks  of  Brah- 
miny  ducks,  bar-headed  geese,  and 
black-necked  cranes  (o\  which  only  a 
few  hundred  are  left),  herds  of  kiang 
(wild  ass),  drong  (wild  yak),  antelope. 
gazelle,  and  blue  sheep  were  machine 
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gunned  and  cooked  up  by  the  occupying 
forces.  The  vast  virgin  forests  of  eastern 
Tibet  were  clear-cut  and  an  estimated 
$54  billion  worth  of  pine,  rhododen- 
dron, larch,  and  oak  was  added  to  the 
endless  stream  of  trucks.  The  entire  sub- 
continent is  still  shuddering  from  the 
ecological  repercussions  of  this  massive 
deforestation — including  floods  in  Ban- 
gladesh and  alteration  of  the  monsoons. 

One  wonders  how  much  of  Mao's  lib- 
eration was  motivated  by  simple  covet- 
ousness.  The  name  the  Chinese  gave  to 
their  newly  annexed  terri- 
tory— Xizang — is  tell- 
ing: it  means  "Our 
Western  Treasure-House." 
It  had  fertile  farmland  in 
the  East  and  South,  ura- 
nium, lithium,  tungsten, 
borax,  and  gold,  more 
than  ninety  totally  unex- 
ploited  resources,  strate- 
gic importance — whoever  controlled  the 
Tibetan  Plateau  looked  down  on  the  rest 
of  Asia — and  above  all,  for  the  billion- 
plus  Han  masses,  space. 

With  the  death  of  Chou  En-lai  in 
1976,  the  oppression  in  Tibet  eased  up  a 
bit.  Some  Chinese  began  to  realize  that 
horrible  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the 
way  Tibet  had  been  treated.  By  the  early 
eighties  it  became  clear  that  Beijing  was 
not  going  to  break  the  back  of  Tibetan 
culture.  The  Old  Guard  had  all  died  and 
the  cultural  lobotomy  was  aborted.  The 
new  policy  was:  You  can  have  your  reli- 
gion, you  can  have  your  dogs  (there  was 
a  tremendous  resurgence  of  canines, 
though  not  the  Lhasa  Apsos — Nepalese 
strays,  pariah  dogs,  which  have  become 
a  real  problem  around  the  monasteries). 
We  won't  bother  you  too  much,  but  we 
won't  give  you  decent  jobs  or  an  educa- 
tion either.  As  long  as  you  accept  your 
degraded  status  everything  will  be  fine, 
but  if  you  demonstrate,  if  you  start  clam- 
oring for  Tibetan  independence,  you 
will  be  cracked  down  on  severely. 

But  the  genocide  of  the  Tibetans  by 
absorption  continued.  Han  Chinese  were 
given  generous  incentives  to  settle  in  Xi- 
zang and  were  rewarded  for  marrying 
Tibetan  women.  Currently,  the  Han-Ti- 
betan ratio  on  the  plateau  is  estimated  to 
be  7.5  million  to  6  million. 

HAPPY  HAPPY  HAPPY 

The  Lhasa  Holiday  Inn  is  a  multi- 
million-dollar extravaganza  the  Chi- 
nese have  sunk  into  Tibetan  tourism, 
and  it  dominates  the  sterile,  creepily 
/9S4-like  Chinese  new  town  that  has 


taken  over  much  of  the  Happy  River 
Valley,  where  Lhasa  used  to  be.  Tour- 
ism is  about  the  only  money-making 
proposition  that  the  Chinese  have  going 
in  Xizang,  which  puts  the  tourist  in  an 
awkward  position  because  he  is  in  effect 
subsidizing  the  oppression.  On  the  other 
hand,  tourists  joined  the  demonstrations 
of  the  late  eighties  and  can  be  credited 
with  arousing  in  the  Tibetans  bourgeois 
capitalist  cravings  for  things  like  self-de- 
termination and  individual  rights. 

So  far,  the  tourists  have  not  arrived  in 


The  Lhasa  Holiday  Inn  has  to  be 

one  of  the  most  remote  and  surreal  bastions 

of  modernity  in  the  hemisphere. 


great  enough  number  to  undermine  the 
culture,  to  turn  the  pageant  of  devotion 
into  a  replica  of  itself,  as  eventually  hap- 
pens (look  at  Carnival  in  Rio,  for  in- 
stance). They  are  still  outnumbered 
hundreds  to  one  in  the  conga  lines  at  the 
monasteries.  Besides  Jules  and  me  there 
were  a  group  of  elderly  Americans, 
gutsy  widows  who  had  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  see  Tibet  before  they  die,  a 
German  group  (Tibet  is  the  sort  of 
place  Germans  go  for — Hitler  believed 
the  masters  of  the  universe,  the  old  ar- 
cane sages,  lived  here),  a  young  Bra- 
zilian named  Marcos  who  was  travel- 
ing around  the  world,  and  a  couple  of 
people  like  me  and  Jules,  whose  pres- 
entations didn't  quite  add  up,  among 
them  a  French  diplomat  who  was  right 
out  of  Casablanca,  smoking  coolly  and 
traveling  on  a  regular  passport  as  a 
"manager." 

The  Lhasa  Holiday  Inn  has  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remote  and  surreal  bastions 
of  modernity  in  the  hemisphere,  if  not 
the  sphere.  But  Tibet  as  a  touristic  expe- 
rience— the  monasteries  choked  with 
pilgrims,  the  dust-,  glare-,  and  altitude- 
heightened  Chaucerian  time  warp — was 
so  intense  and  out  of  this  world  that  I 
found  myself  feeling  almost  grateful  for 
the  amenities  the  hoteJ  offered.  It  was  a 
lifeline  for  the  discombobulated  inji, 
with  its  hot  running  water,  nightly  vid- 
eos— Perry  Mason  reruns,  James  Bond, 
One  Flew  over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest — on 
the  TV,  Coke  (which  had  beaten  Pepsi 
to  the  plateau  but  was  no  more  the  Real 
Thing  than  the  local  version  of  Kent  cig- 
arettes). Something  had  also  been  lost  in 
translation  in  the  arrangements  of  Bee- 


ing   about 
contributing 


thoven's  Ninth  and  "Home  on  the 
Range"  that  emanated  incessantly  from 
overhead  speakers:  they  sounded  exactly 
the  same.  The  Han  Chinese  who  tried  to 
run  the  place  up  to  American  standards 
all  looked  the  same.  They  were  nonindi- 
viduated,  programmed  porcelain  dolls, 
like  the  girl  who  greeted  me  with  a  me- 
chanical smile  and  the  words  "Coupon, 
please"  at  the  dining-room  door,  and  the 
younger  set  at  the  disco:  a  dozen  girls 
dancing  in  formation  like  aerobics  class, 
soldiers  in  uniform  box-stepping  togeth- 
er to  hot  numbers  like 
Rick  Dees's  1976  novel- 
ty hit,  "Disco  Duck." 
Marcos  had  the  perfect 
word  for  the  scene: 
"massificado, ' '  mental- 
ly massif ied.  Happy  mu- 
sic gushing  all  day  long 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hap- 
py River,  happy  bees  go- 
their  little  tasks,  each 
to  the  good  of  the  hive, 
happy  tourists,  happy  Tibetans,  happy 
Han  Chinese,  everybody  playing  his  part 
in  the  wary  charade  that  life  in  Lhasa 
had  become. 

At  night  Rinchen  and  I  would  sneak 
out  of  the  hotel  and,  tying  on  the  white 
gauze  masks  that  everyone  wore  because 
of  the  dust,  we  would  flag  down  a  bicy- 
cle rickshaw,  and  be  pedaled  past  undif- 
ferentiated concrete  apartment  blocks, 
barracks,  and  office  buildings,  all  in  the 
same  sterile  party  architecture,  to  the  Ti- 
betan quarter  on  the  other  side  of  town, 
where  the  Barkhor  was,  where  the  ac- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  was.  There,  in  dark 
little  dives  straight  out  of  Indiana  Jones, 
we  would  hear  that  things  were  not  so 
great  after  all. 

One  time  we  were  led  down  the  dark, 
rickety,  second-story  walkway  of  an  an- 
cient, tilting  building  and  seated  on  a 
hokey  sofa  in  a  low-ccilinged,  dirt- 
floored  living  room.  As  the  handsome 
daughter  of  the  house  poured  us  cup  af- 
ter cup  of  salty,  rancid  yak-butter  tea 
(definitely  an  acquired  taste),  we  were 
told  that  Tibetans  were  becoming  out- 
casts, second-class  citizens  in  their  own 
land,  like  Native  Americans  or  Austra 
lian  aborigines.  It  was  very  hard  for  ;i 
Tibetan  to  proceed  beyond  high  school 
because  everything  at  the  college  level 
was  taught  in  Mandarin.  So  there  were 
the  beginnings  of  a  hang-out  problem. 
No  drugs  or  prostitution  yet,  but  mah- 
jongg  had  sifted  down  to  the  masses  (in 
the  old  Tibet,  noblemen  had  gone  on 
mah-jongg  binges  that  lasted  lot  days), 
and  the  young  blades  were  playing  bil 
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SWIMWEAR 


A  monkey  that  can  fit  on  the  tip  of  your  finger 


A  waterfall  twice  the  height  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 


And  half  the  medicine  known  to  man. 


This  is  the  ram  forest. 


Every  second  another  acre  of  rain  forest  is  destroyed  forever.  World  Wildlife  Fund  needs  your  help.  1-800-CALL-WWF 

World  Wildlife  Fund    CJL?^    Ram  Forest  Rescue  Campaign 
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9  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 
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IMl  INTRAVEL 


The  facts  that  make  the  dreams  come  true. 


Most  of  us  hove  dreamed  of  traveling— 
not  as  tourists,  but  as  Hemingway  or 
Elizabeth  Taylor  or  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
would  travel . . . 

Why  do  such  dreams  of  romance  and 
adventure  so  often  turn  into  nightmares? 
Because  of  misleading  advice  or  insufficient 
information  about  hotels  and  itineraries, 
what  to  pack,  when  and  where  to  go. . . 

Welcome  to  truth  in  travel.  You  now  have 
at  your  command,  month  after  month,  a 
single,  dependable  source  for  discovering  the 
true  romance  of  travel . . .  and  the  facts  that 
make  the  dreams  come  true. 

Created  by  the  publishers  of  Vogue, 
Gourmet,  HG,  GQ  and  Vanity  Fair, 
Conde  Nasi  Traveler  brings  you,  in  every 
issue,  reliable  inside  information  that  tourists 
never  get. 


Where  to's,  how  to's,  what 
and  what  not  to's. 

We'll  tell  you  where  to  find  the  best  calypso, 
golf  and  snorkelmg  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
best— and  the  worst— dude  ranches  in 
Arizona.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get  a  30% 
food  and  booze  discount  at  one  of  the 
poshest  hotels  in  Venice,-  what  to  pack  for 
India,-  what  not  to  buy  at  duty-free  shops 
around  the  world.  You' ir  discover  how  to 
shop  where  Princess  Di  shops ...  surf  where 
Mick  Jagger  surfs. . .vacation  where  the 
famous  go  to  hide . . . 

Charts,  Maps,  Calendars. 
Charts  and  maps  to  take  along  include  30 
great  Caribbean  beaches,  an  art- lover's 
map  of  Barcelona,  a  shoe -fetishist's  map  of 
Paris,  the  weather,  upcoming  events. . .all 
over  the  world . . . 


With  Conde  Nasi  Traveler,  you  will  always 
have  the  insider's  guide  to  the  outside  world. 
SPECIAL  PUBLICATION 
SAVINGS— ONLY  $1  AN  ISSUE 

Act  now,  and  we'll  send  you  a  full  year  of  - 
Conde  Nasi  Traveler  (12  issues)  for  just  $12. 
A  saving  of  60%  off  the  $30  cover  price. 
(Basic  subscription  rate  is  $15.) 

CALL  TOLL- FREE  TODAY, 

1-800-247-2160 

or  write  to: 

Conde  Nasi  Traveler,  P.O.  Box  52469, 

Boulder,  Colorado  80322-2469. 

T  Conde  Nastl 

Traveler 

12  issues  for  only  $12 
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CHRONO  J  CLASS, 

quartz  chronograph  with  fly-back  second  hand. 

Water-resistance:  100  m.  18  ct  gold,  steel  and  18  ct  gold,  steel. 

Leather  strap  or  metal  bracelet. 


Instruments 
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ADLER'S 
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liards,  smoking,  and  sometimes  stealing 
to  get  along.  The  Chinese  were  making 
cheap  radish  liquor  and  rice  booze  avail- 
able, perhaps  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  ad- 
dict young  Tibetans,  as  we  did  our 
Indians.  It  was  also  Chinese  policy  to 
encourage  inter-Tibetan  violence.  Pick- 
pockets and  robbers  were  given  lenient 
prison  terms — half  weren't  even  sen- 
tenced. Truly  disruptive  elements  were 
recruited  as  gyan-yi — "undressed  po- 
lice"—by  the  PS.  B. 

We  know  the  young  monks  and  nuns 
are  for  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
Tibetan    independence,    I 
told  the  man  of  the  house, 
but  what  about  the  others? 

"There's  no  difference 
between  the  monks  and  the 
laity,"  he  answered.  "All 
have  the  same  feeling." 
But  later  in  the  evening,  he 
said,  "Sixty  percent  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  20  percent  don't  care, 
and  20  percent — those  who  play  footsie 
with  the  Chinese — don't  want  it." 

And  how  will  Tibet  gain  its  freedom, 
with  the  Dalai  Lama  ruling  out  violence? 

Pause.  Rinchen  translates:  "He  be- 
lieves it's  not  possible.  Only  if  China 
falls  apart  again,  as  it  did  when  the  Man- 
chus  were  overthrown  in  1911." 

KATHMANDU 

One  afternoon  in  Kathmandu  I  rode 
out  to  a  transit  camp  for  newly  ar- 
rived Tibetan  refugees  on  the  back  of 
a  motorcycle  with  a  young  exile  active 
in  the  freedom  movement.  I'll  call  him 
Sonam.  Kathmandu  has  a  thriving  Tibet- 
an community  with  a  dozen-odd  monas- 
teries and  several  remarkable  tulkus.  A 
lot  of  Tibetans  were  coming  over  the 
border,  Sonam  told  me,  to  attend  a  high- 
level  teaching  called  the  Kalachakra  ini- 
tiation, which  the  Dalai  Lama  was 
giving  the  following  month  at  Sarnath, 
the  city  in  India  where  the  Buddha  him- 
self began  to  teach.  "Most  of  them 
won't  understand  head  or  tail  of  the 
initiation,  but  they're  hoping  at  least  to 
get  part  of  the  blessing  from  the  holy 
gathering,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Dalai  Lama." 

The  Chinese  were  issuing  limited 
numbers  of  temporary  travel  permits — 
none  to  monks  or  nuns.  False  travel  per- 
mits, which  were  actually  hospital  ad- 
mission cards,  were  selling  like  hotcakes 
in  Lhasa  for  two  yuan  a  piece  to  illiterate 
devotees.  The  soldiers  were  tearing 
them  up  at  the  border.  A  lot  were  sneak- 
ing over  without  permits,  hiding  in  the 


backs  of  trucks  and  hiring  Nepali  coy- 
otes to  guide  them  across,  which  was 
risky  because  some  of  the  coyotes  for  a 
second  fee  turned  the  refugees  back  to 
the  Chinese  border  guards.  For  those 
who  already  had  a  record  of  demonstrat- 
ing, refoulement  was  death. 

The  son  of  nomads,  Sonam  had  left 
Tibet  in  the  '59  diaspora  at  the  age  of 


twenty-year-old  with  an  irrepressible 
smile  and  a  sparkling  gold  eyetooth,  said 
that  she  and  her  friend  had  gone  over  the 
ice  wall  of  the  Himalayas,  the  most  im- 
posing natural  barrier  on  the  planet, 
nineteen  days  before. 

In  the  next  batch  of  three  nuns,  two 
couldn't  stop  giggling.  The  other  looked 
grim,    hurt,    angry.    It   was   clear   that 


eight,  and  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the   *  something  terrible  had  happened.    Her 


nomads'  folk  beliefs.  He  told  me  about 
some  Lilliputian  beings  less  than  a  foot 
tall,   called  samishingmi,    who   sat   on 


"Everybody  was  tortured.  Some  went  crazy. 
Only  one-third  of  those  who  go  to  prison 
can  come  back  to  normal  life." 


mule  dung  for  benches  and  used  blades 
of  grass  for  arrows.  "When  I  was  a  kid, 
my  parents  told  me  not  to  roll  boulders 
down  the  hill  onto  the  prairie,  because 
they  would  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
grass.  There  was  a  place  called  Crystal 
Hill  where  rock  crystals  sparkled  in  the 
sun,  but  we  were  forbidden  to  break 
them  off  because  they  were  the  toys  of 
the  spirit  babies."  He  told  me  that  tur- 
tles were  believed  to  be  reincarnated 
"miser  men,"  who,  having  never  of- 
fered hospitality  to  anyone  in  their  previ- 
ous lives,  were  condemned  to  carry  their 
houses  around  wherever  they  went. 

We  turned  up  a  path  that  ran  between 
fields  where  women  in  vibrant  saris 
were  putting  in  their  last  crop  of  cauli- 
flower and  white  radish.  The  Balagu  ref- 
ugee camp  was  a  former  factory:  two 
stories  of  rooms  facing  an  inner  court- 
yard. In  the  mess  hall,  all  of  the  hundred 
or  so  refugees  were  glued  to  a  video  of 
the  Dalai  Lama.  Catching  sight  of  me, 
some  of  the  refugees  put  their  tongues 
out,  a  traditional  gesture  of  goodwill  and 
respect  which,  Sonam  explained,  was 
originally  intended  to  show  that  one  was 
not  a  Bon  practitioner;  practitioners  of 
Bon,  the  shamanistic  religion  that  pre- 
ceded Buddhism,  were  said  to  have  had 
blue  tongues. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  debriefing  small 
groups  of  refugees.  One  of  them  was 
composed  of  three  young  nuns  from  the 
Ani  Tsangkhun  Convent  in  Lhasa.  With 
their  shaven  heads  and  round  faces  they 
were  quite  indistinguishable  from  the 
young  monks,  except  that  their  robes 
were  brown,  while  the  men's  were  ma- 
roon  over   saffron.    Lobsang,    a   hefty 


name  was  Kunsang,  and  she  said  she 

had  spent  six  months  in  the  Kutsa  Prison 

for  putting  up  posters.  Her  brother  had 

been  shot  dead  through  the 

neck   in   the   big   March 

demonstration. 

What  was  it  like  in  the 
prison? 

"Everybody   was   tor- 
tured, except  the  snitches. 
Some  went  crazy.   Only 
one-third  of  those  who  go 
to  prison  can  come  back  to 
normal  life.  Two-thirds  are  permanently 
disabled.  Our  fellow  nuns  could  bring  us 
food   once   a   month.    1    was   stripped, 
kicked  all  over."  Her  lower  lip  began  to 
quiver  violently. 
What  now?  I  asked. 
"I  have  no  personal  plans,  except  to 
continue  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Tibetan 
freedom . ' ' 

The  video  had  ended  and  everyone 
was  out  in  the  courtyard  enjoying  the 
last  hour  of  sun,  laughing,  playing 
cards.  A  dozen  faces  were  pressed  to  the 
window.  A  rack  of  pleated,  monsoon- 
slashed  foothills  rose  in  the  background. 
Behind  them  stood  the  breathtaking 
white  wall  of  the  Ganesh  Himal,  and 
over  the  wall  was  Tibet — the  forbidden 
country. 


A 


THE  GREAT  FOURTEENTH 

n  old  British  hill  station  in  Himachal 
Pradesh,  India,  125  miles  from  the 
Tibet  border,  where  the  viceroy  and 
his  entourage  summered  in  the  heyday 
of  the  Raj,  Dharamsala  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  Tibetan  government  in  exile.  A 
faint  aura  of  the  sixties  hovers  over  the 
place.  The  flower  children  who  hit  the 
orphic  trail  to  India  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies  were  among  the  first  lo 
discover  Dharamsala  and  the  Dalai  La- 
ma's message  of  global  harmony 
through  personal  transformation.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  never  returned  from 
the  subcontinent  (150,000  French  alone, 
it  is  said),  and,  middle-aged  now,  they 
are  part  of  the  landscape  like  the  Bakh 
tis,  or  Shiva  seekers,  and  all  the  Other 
indigenous   (Continued  on  page    102) 
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(Continued  from  page  98)  varieties  of 
wandering  mendicant  longhair.  The  Ti- 
betan medicine  clinic  of  Yeshi  Donden, 
the  Dalai  Lama's  former  personal  physi- 
cian, was  packed  with  emaciated,  tooth- 
less old  dharma  bums. 

That  there  was  an  exile  government 
that  handles  the  problems  of  the  refugees 
and  is  ready  to  return  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice should  China  collapse  and  the  "lib- 
erators" leave  was  truly  impressive, 
even  though  the  inevitable  court  in- 
trigues and  power  struggles  had  carried 
over  from  the  ancient  re- 
gime, the  chain  of  access 
to  His  Holiness  was  jeal- 
ously guarded,  and,  as 
Khandro  Chazotsang,  a 
woman  in  the  Home  Of- 
fice in  charge  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  new  arri- 
vals, told  me,  a  "babuji 
element,"  the  British-in- 
fluenced clerk  mentality  that  makes  the 
Indian  bureaucracy  so  impossible  to  deal 
with,  had  crept  in. 

The  seed  money  for  the  exile  govern- 
ment came  from  the  treasure  brought  out 
by  the  thousand-plus  pack  animals  in 
1950,  stashed  in  a  stable  in  Sikkim,  and 
cashed  for — accounts  vary — $1  million 
or  $8  million.  All  Tibetan  exiles  every- 
where (there  is  a  sizable  contingent  in 
Switzerland,  for  instance)  send  contribu- 
tions. The  orphans  at  the  Tibetan  Chil- 
dren's Village  above  Macleod  Ganj,  run 
by  one  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  sisters,  have 
individual  sponsors.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment gives  relief,  and  there  are  some 
private  Western  donors.  (Although  it 
hasn't  had  a  vogue  the  way  the  rain  for- 
est has,  the  Tibetan  cause  has  ardent 
supporters  ranging  from  Abe  Rosenthal 
to  Richard  Gere.)  The  dollar  goes  a  long 
way  here. 

But  there  is  no  help  from  the  United 
States  government.  In  the  beginning, 
America  perceived  that  the  Tibetan  free- 
dom movement  could  be  useful  in  the 
war  against  Communism  and  backed  it, 
as  it  did  the  contras  and  the  mujahideen. 
Tibetan  freedom  fighters,  kept  in  the 
dark  about  where  they  were  going,  were 
flown  to  Camp  Hale,  Colorado,  where 
they  were  trained  by  the  C.I. A.  under 
utmost  secrecy  in  techniques  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  armed  with  the  latest  sophisti- 
cated equipment,  and  flown  back  to  the 
plateau.  But  then,  in  1971,  Henry  Kis- 
singer advised  Nixon  to  buddy  up  to 
Mao  so  they  could  work  together  against 
the  Russians,  and  aid  to  the  freedom 
movement  was  abruptly  terminated.  A 
pawn  in  a  larger  power  game,  Tibet 


was  sacrificed.  Avedon  relates  how  the 
guerrillas  were  hunted  down  and,  fi- 
nally, sandwiched  between  Chinese 
and  Nepali  troops,  slaughtered,  and 
how  their  bravest  leaders,  ordered  by 
the  Dalai  Lama  to  desist  from  vio- 
lence, slit  their  own  throats  rather  than 
disobey  him. 

George  Bush  was  Nixon's  envoy  to 
the  People's  Republic,  and  he  remains 
its  loyal  fan.  In  1977  he  was  taken  to 
Lhasa  and  snowed  by  the  Tibetan  Revo- 
lutionary  Museum,   below   the   Potala, 


In  1989,  the  Dalai  Lama  was  awarded 

the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Congratulations  from 

the  White  House  were  not  forthcoming. 


where  amputated  hands  of  criminals, 
flayed  skin,  implements  of  torture,  hu- 
man-thighbone trumpets  monks  had 
blown,  and  evidence  of  other  alleged 
atrocities  of  the  "liberated  Lamaist  feu- 
dal state"  were  on  display.  The  State 
Department  refused  the  Dalai  Lama  vi- 
sas in  1960  and  1977  for  fear  of  upset- 
ting the  Chinese.  Finally,  in  1979,  he 
was  let  in,  but  to  date  no  American  pres- 
ident has  dared  to  shake  his  hand.  The 
Soviet  peril  has  subsided,  but  China  still 
contains  a  quarter  of  the  world's  market. 
I  had  asked  Tenzin  Geyche  Tethong, 
the  Dalai  Lama's  private  secretary,  for 
permission  to  observe  some  of  the  other 
audiences  His  Holiness  was  having.  It 
had  been  granted,  and  that  afternoon  I 
walked  up  to  the  Tegsum  Choeling  Tem- 
ple, the  main  temple  in  Dharamsala, 
which  is  out  on  a  spur  of  the  ridge  that 
overlooks  the  vast  Kangra  Valley,  thou- 
sands of  feet  below.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  sci-fi  about  the  scene,  like 
walking  into  this  futuristic  factory  for 
enlightened  beings.  In  the  yard,  pairs  of 
young  shaven-headed  monks,  in  ritual 
combat  stance,  were  thrusting  their  arms 
at  each  other.  I  thought  they  were  prac- 
ticing martial  arts,  but  in  fact  it  was  dia- 
lectics. From  inside  the  temple  came  the 
flatulent  blats  of  long  brass  horns  called 
dung-chen  and  the  steady  drone  of  oboe- 
like  gyaling.  I  stepped  through  a  gate 
guarded  by  Indian  soldiers  into  the  adja- 
cent executive  compound.  A  plain- 
clothes Tibetan  frisked  me  and  searched 
through  my  side  bag.  Nothing  had  hap- 
pened yet,  but  there  was  always  the  dan- 
ger of  a  crazy,  like  the  one  who  shot 
Gandhi,  getting  through. 


The  audiences  took  place  in  a  villa  up 
the  hill.  The  first  was  with  a  group  of 
pilgrims — humble  steppe  people  in  tribal 
shawls  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Ladakh  for  His  Holiness's  blessing.  His 
Holiness  came  out  on  a  veranda  dripping 
with  bougainvillea.  He  wore  olive-tinted 
glasses  and  maroon  monk's  robes.  The 
pilgrims  approached  him  in  a  line,  one 
by  one,  bent  over,  not  daring  to  look  at 
him.  As  a  retainer  held  a  black  parasol 
over  him,  he  also  bent  over  and  present- 
ed each  of  them  with  a  blessing  cord  and 
a  packet  of  blessed  pills. 
All  this  happened  in  si- 
lence, broken  occasion- 
ally by  His  Holiness 
asking  in  a  rich,  deep, 
resonant  voice  questions 
like  "Which  route  did 
you  take?,"  grunting  ru- 
minatively,  or  breaking 
out  in  a  basso  burst  of 
laughter.  (The  Dalai  Lama  has  "a  won- 
derful laugh,"  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported on  his  first  American  visit.  "It 
surprises  itself  in  the  act  of  delight  and 
rings  out  around  the  room,  as  if  all  his 
past  thirteen  incarnations  were  joining 
in.")  Then  all  the  pilgrims  backed  away 
from  him,  taking  a  last  longing  look, 
some  mumbling  mantras  a  mile  a  min- 
ute, a  few  with  tears  of  joy  streaming 
down  their  cheeks.  All  this  took  no  more 
than  five  minutes,  although  it  seemed  to 
be  happening  in  slow  motion. 

As  I  watched  this  tableau  of  adora- 
tion, I  reflected  how  the  Dalai  Lama 
could  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  liv- 
ing comfortably  in  the  South  of  France, 
receiving  the  occasional  visitor  for  tea. 
But  instead  he  has  been  working  tireless- 
ly for  his  people,  and  indeed  for  all  man- 
kind. In  1989,  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  the  only  Asian  to 
have  won  it  on  his  own.  The  Chinese 
called  the  award  "preposterous."  Con- 
gratulations from  the  White  House  were 
not  forthcoming. 

The  more  1  thought  about  his  mes- 
sage, the  more  I  was  taken  by  it.  His 
policy  of  Universal  Responsibility,  de- 
rived from  the  Buddhist  kinship  with  all 
"sentient  beings,"  contains  the  seeds 
for  the  salvation  of  the  planet.  He  advo- 
cates a  politics  of  compassion,  not  of 
chess — the  old  Machiavellian  Kissin 
ger  approach  which  has  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  self-immolation.  The 
problem  is,  is  anybody  in  power  about 
to  listen  to  him? 

Maybe,  I  began  to  think,  it  was  no 
mistake  that  the  Dalai  Lama  was  driven 
from  his  isolated  land.  Maybe  he  came 
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out  to  help  bring  about  the  much-dis- 
cussed 'new  world  order" — or  what's 
left  of  it  since  the  Baltic  crackdown  and 
the  holy  war  in  the  Gulf — whatever 
meaning  the  term  retains  since  its  adop- 
tion by  George  Bush. 

My  first  question,  when  the  two  of  us 
were  alone  together,  was  about  the  new 
geopolitical  shape  the  world  is  strug- 
gling to  assume,  how  at  the  same  time 
that  it's  growing  together  it's  breaking 
up  into  small,  independent  states,  re- 
Balkanizing.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Georgia,  Moldavia,  want 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Kashmiris  and  the 
Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  have 
no  desire  to  be  a  part  of 
India.  Outer  Mongolia 
(where  the  Dalai  Lama  is 
giving  the  Kalachakra  ini- 
tiation this  summer)  is  al- 
ready an  autonomous  sat- 
ellite; opposition  parties  are  allowed, 
there  are  free  elections  and  a  tremendous 
resurgence  of  Buddhism,  which  was 
crushed  by  the  Bolsheviks.  It's  a  mod- 
el of  hope  for  Tibet.  The  longing  for 
self-determination  is  spreading  into 
China.  The  Uighur  Muslims  in  border- 
ing East  Turkestan  are  as  eager  for  the 
Chinese  to  leave  as  the  Tibetans  are. 
The  economic  zones  around  Shanghai, 
having  tasted  free  enterprise,  would 
love  to  check  out  of  the  People's  Re- 
public as  well.  My  question  was:  Sup- 
pose all  these  people  actually  get  their 
freedom — is  that  really  the  instant  for- 
mula for  world  peace?  Won't  it  create 
new  opportunities  for  territorial  ag- 
gression and  ethnic  and  sectarian 
strife?  Won't  everybody  soon  be  back 
at  each  other's  throats? 

"Because  of  economic  situation, 
world  must  come. together  on  free  basis, 
without  losing  individual  identity,"  he 
replied  in  Pidgin  English,  devoid  of  un- 
necessary subjects,  verbs,  and  articles 
and  amazingly  effective  and  to  the  point. 
"Economy  and  ecology  now  extend  be- 
yond national  borders.  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese collectiveships  were  imposed 
without  freedom,  so  they  won't  work 
now.  They're  collapsing,  aren't  they? 
My  idea  is  that  war  something  old- 
fashioned.  Everyone  want  peace.  But 
peace  not  just  absence  of  war.  For  for- 
ty years  there  has  been  no  war  in  Eu- 
rope, but  this  not  genuine  peace.  It  has 
been  out  of  fear  of  nuclear  war.  The 
new  peace  genuine  because  from  mutu- 
al respect. 

"All  continents  must  demilitarize, 
each  individual  nation,  one  by  one.  Eu- 


rope will  be  first.  But  some  mischievous 
elements  will  happen,  so  to  protect  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  collective  mem- 
ber-state force.  Each  state  contribute 
same  number  of  police,  on  rotation  sys- 
tem, and  everybody  must  stop  making 
business  from  weapons.  That  is  the  real 
cause  of  instability  in  the  Middle  East 
and  everywhere." 


interested  in  self-interest,  begin  to  lose 
friends.  Cooperation  is  a  genuine  human 
quality.  The  other  way,  one  nation  ex- 
ploit the  others — a  new  type  of  colonial- 
ism. But  the  world  economic  situation 
will  teach  us  our  future. 

"From  Buddhist  standpoint,  if  a  na- 
tional struggle  is  purely  political  and  not 
spiritual,  it  is  hard  to  justify.  But  our 


His  recognition  of  the  need  for  some  <  struggle  is  not  only  political,  it  is  for 


kind  of  peacekeeping  force  was  an  im- 
portant point,  I  thought.  On  many  occa- 
sions the  Dalai  Lama  had  said  things 


"This  has  been  most  complicated  century 
in  human  history''  says  the  Dalai  Lama. 
"I  believe  next  century  will  be  happier." 


preservation  of  the  dharma,  and  preser- 
vation of  Tibetan  culture  is  indirectly  of 
benefit  to  China.  Buddhism  not  alien  re- 
ligion to  China. 

"For  Tibetans,  present 
time  is  worst  and  darkest 
period  of  our  whole  histo- 
ry. In  this  century  greatest 
number  of  humans  killed, 
and  techniques  of  destruc- 


like,  Your  enemy  is  your  best  friend  and 
should  be  a  special  focus  of  compassion, 
because  it  is  he  who  makes  you  grow, 
and  had  claimed  to  be  sincerely  grateful 
to  Mao  for  teaching  him  the  realities  of 
suffering  and  impermanence.  This  and 
the  central  doctrine  of  Buddhism  that 
nothing  is  inherently  real  didn't  seem 
very  useful  attitudes  when  someone  is 
pointing  a  gun  at  you.  But  in  fact  surgi- 
cal^or  preventive  violence  is  not  only  al- 
lowed by  the  bodhisattva  ethic,  it  is 
required.  You  must  take  out  a  mass  mur- 
derer if  you  can,  or  you  yourself  become 
an  accomplice.  But  you  must  do  it  in  a 
detached  manner,  without  hatred  or  an- 
ger. It's  O.K.  to  defend  yourself,  and 
the  reason  the  Dalai  Lama  tells  his  peo- 
ple to  cool  it  with  the  Chinese  is  purely 
realistic:  they  are  six  million  to  the  bil- 
lion-plus Han. 

"I  always  thinking  entire  humanity  as 
one,"  he  went  on.  "National  status  not 
so  important.  But  under  present  circum- 
stances I  am  concerned  about  identity  of 
Tibet  and  other  small  nations.  We  must 
distinguish  between  temporary  and  long- 
term  goals.  Long-term  goal  is  that  whole 
world  become  one  nation.  Short-term 
goal  is  self-determination  for  all  individ- 
ual states.  In  a  family,  many  brothers 
and  sisters  living  together.  For  harmony, 
each  individual  identity  must  be  fully  re- 
spected. But  extreme  individualism  ne- 
glects others'  rights  and  will  bring 
disaster.  Too  much  self-centered,  lose 
genuine  friend.  During  Korean  War, 
Asians  got  impression  that  Americans 
were  champions  of  liberty  and  democra- 
cy. That  image  disappeared  due  to  cer- 
tain  politicians'    actions.    When   only 


tion  immensely  increased. 
This  has  been  most  com- 
plicated century  in  hu- 
man history.  We  learned  much  and 
became  more  mature.  It  is  human  na- 
ture, when  facing  desperate  situation, 
to  use  more  intelligence.  I  believe  next 
century  will  be  happier." 

An  hour  later,  we  had  turned  from  the 
problems  of  the  world  to  some  of  the 
more  esoteric  aspects  of  the  religion, 
like  the  trance  walkers,  or  lamas  lung 
gompas,  who  having  mastered  wind 
meditation  are  said  to  be  able  to  cover 
great  distances  in  buoyant,  bounding 
leaps,  streaking  at  forty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour  completely  tranced  out.  He  told  me 
about  an  old  nun  who  claimed  to  have 
watched,  years  earlier  in  the  old  Tibet, 
two  highly  realized  hermits  fly  a  hun- 
dred meters  from  one  rock  to  another. 
"We  believe  training  of  mind,  mental 
force,  can  overpower  physical  ele- 
ments, and  these  unusual  feats  not  so 
impossible." 

Just  as  it  was  starting  to  get  interest- 
ing, Tenzin  Geyche  Tethong  ended  the 
audience.  The  next  group,  some  recent 
arrivals  from  Tibet,  was  waiting.  We 
went  into  the  other  room,  where  they 
began  prostrating.  Among  them  I  rec- 
ognized Lobsang,  the  roly-poly,  red- 
cheeked  nun  with  the  gold  eyetooth 
and  the  irrepressible  smile  whom  I'd 
interviewed  in  Kathmandu  two  weeks 
before.  Not  daring  to  look  up,  she 
didn't  recognize  me.  This  was  the  first 
time  any  of  them  had  set  eyes  on  their 
ruling  archangel,  and  he  was  there  for 
them,  as  he  had  been  for  me.  Leaning 
humbly,  attentively,  over  the  bowed 
group,  he  told  them,  "Work  haul, 
study  hard.  Now  you  arc  in  exile,  but 
you  are  free.  "II 
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H991  Peugeot  Motors  of  America,  Inc. 


1991  Peugeot  405  models  are  intelligently  priced  between  $  15 ,490  and  $21 ,990.  MSRP.  Excludes  tax,  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  charges.  In  Canada  call  1  -416-566- 1900 


Europeans  have  long  appreciated  the  remarkable  engineering  and  world-class  styling  of 

a  Peugeot. 

Yet,  here  in  America,  a  Peugeot  405  is  a  rare  pleasure.  Perhaps  because  a  full  appreciation 
of  one  requires  the  kind  of  thorough  scrutiny  few  car  buyers  exercise. 

The  405  s  patented  8-valve  shock  absorbers,  for  example,  are  far  from  obvious,  yet  they  con- 
tribute to  the  renowned  Peugeot  road  feel  that  is  immediately  apparent.  Two  densities  of  foam 
are  a  subtle  but  effective  way  to  eliminate  seat  springs  and  the  road  vibrations  they  transmit.  And 
less  obvious  still  is  the  sophisticated  composite  barrier  beneath  the  roof  that  absorbs  road  noise. 

But  you'll  quickly  understand  the  value  of  every  aspect  of  the  Peugeot  405  with  closer 
scrutiny.  For  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  1-800-447-4700. 
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v  "We  make  it  look  so  simple— like  all  you  need  is  love  and  a  great  pair  of  shoes."   sam  "You're  exaggerating.  Lib." 
l  1  b  b  Y  "/  know.  But  do  you  realize  I've  spent  500  hours  in  the  air  this  year?  "   sam  "Maybe  that's  what  it  takes  to  get  a 
company  off  the  ground."  libby  "I'mserious,  Sam."  sam  "So  am  I.  You  need  to  slow  down."  libby  "Melt  down's  more 


like  it.  This  must  be  what  they  mean  by  nuclear  family.  I  miss  yon.  I  miss  the  kids."   sam  "You're  not  alone."  libby  "No? 
Then  where were  you  when  1 made  400  tacos for  the school  lunch  program  last  Wednesday?"   sam  "Probably  in  the  air." 

o 

libby  "See?"   sam  "So  let's  get  back  to  where  it  all  started..."   libby  "O.K."   sam  "Kissme." 
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Fashions  for  women,  men  and  kids 

For  people  who  have  other  things  to  spen 


money jon 


hen  Collier  Vale 
didn't  show  up  for 
work  that   morn- 
ing,    his     boss 
phoned  his  home 
and  got  the  ma- 
chine.  "Hey,  Collier,  if  you're 
around,  give  me  a  call,"  he  said.  A 
moment  later  it  dawned  on 
Mike  Bartram,  the  district  attor- 
ney of  Monterey  County,  Cali- 
fornia, that  Vale  would  never 
just  blow  off  work.  He  was  the 
kind  of  prosecutor  who  called 
his  boss  at  home  on  weekends 
with  the  smallest  updates  on 
cases.  He  would  have  phoned 
in  if  he  were  running  late.  It 
was  only  nine  A.M.,  but  Bar- 
tram  had  a  black  premonition. 
He  got  Russ  Dubree,   his 
chief  investigator,  on  the  line 
and  told  him  to  go  over  and 
check  out  Vale's  house.  Dubree 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  meeting 
with  a  couple  of  lawyers,  but  he 
heard  the  little  dagger  of  fear  in  the 
D.A.'s  voice;  he  grabbed  his  coat  and 
went  at  once,  leaving  behind  the  aston- 
ished attorneys. 

As  he  drove  over  on  that  morning  last 
October,  Dubree  thought  about  Collier 
Vale  and  the  case  of  the  two  Sonya 
Johnsons.  The  two  Sonya  Johnsons! 
Why,  it  was  like  a  plot  device  out  of  a 
movie,  the  kind  of  thing  Hitchcock 
would  have  gone  for,  the  setup  for  a 
lushly  stylized  thriller.  It  featured  a 
gruesome  case  of  mistaken  identity  and 
the  drama  of  a  man's  psychological  dis- 
integration. Except  that  this  wasn't  out 
of  a  thriller.  This  one  was  for  real. 

More  than  a  year  earlier,  two  lowlifes 
had  been  shot  to  death  in  a  drug  dealers' 
feud  over  turf.  A  young  woman  named 
Sonjii  Yvette  Johnson  had  rolled  over, 
telling  the  cops  she  had  heard  two  ac- 
quaintances talking  about  the  killings.  A 
few  days  later,  Vale,  who  was  the  depu- 
ty prosecutor  assigned  to  the  case,  had 
called  Sonjii  (pronounced  "Sonya")  on 
the  phone.  Although  a  detective  had  di- 
aled the  number  for  him,  it  was  Vale 


Collier  Vale 
"loved  his  job — 
he  lived  it," 
says  his  supervisor. 


When  an  assistant  D.  A. 

was  accused  of  accidentally 

exposing  his  informant, 

they  both  became  victims 

DEADLY  CONNECTION 

BY  TRIP  GABRIEL 


who  stumbled  into  the  horribly  improba- 
ble coincidence  that  had  haunted  him 
ever  since: 

"Is  this  Sonjii?"  he  asked. 

The  woman  said  it  was. 

Vale  wanted  to  remind  his  witness 
that  she  could  be  in  grave  danger  from 
the  men  she'd  informed  on.  He  asked 
her  for  the  names  of  out-of-town  family 
members  she  could  be  sent  to  for  protec- 
tion. The  woman  gave  him  several 
names  and  then  said  she  had  to  step 
away  from  the  phone  to  attend  to  her 
baby.  It  occurred  to  Vale  that  his  witness 
didn't  have  any  children.  He  must  be 
talking  to  the  wrong  person,  he  realized, 
and  hung  up.  "That's  real  weird,"  Vale 
said  to  the  detective.  "Two  people  with 
the  same  name  in  the  same  town."  He 
thought  no  more  about  it. 

But  Songia  Petite  Johnson,  the  wom- 
an on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  did.  She 
had  heard  enough  to  figure  out  that 
Sonjii  Yvette  Johnson,  who  lived  near- 
by and  whom  she  knew  slightly,  was 
cooperating  with  the  law.  As  she  later 
admitted  in  court,  she  put  the  word  on 


the  street  that  Sonjii  Johnson  was 
a  snitch. 

Collier   Vale    had    inadvertently 
compromised   the    identity   of  his 
witness.  Just  two  weeks  later,  on 
August  6,   1989,  as  Sonjii  pulled 
into  her  driveway,  a  gunman  in  a 
hooded    sweatshirt   stepped    from 
the  shadows  and  fired  six  shots 
into  her  through  the  car  win- 
dow. 

hen  the  full  story  came  to 
light,  the  cold-blooded  ex- 
ecution of  the  D.A.'s  wit- 
ness set  off  an  uproar  over 
Vale's  conduct.  He  found  him- 
self trapped  in  a  prosecutor's 
most  dreaded  nightmare:  a 
woman  he  had  helped  to  bring 
in  from  the  cold,  a  skittish  ac- 
quaintance of  crack  dealers  who 
had  put  her  trust  in  the  legal 
system,  had  been  let  down  by 
that  system.  Vale's  office  de- 
fended him,  claiming  that  at 
least  twice  he  had  offered  protection  to 
Sonjii  Johnson,  and  pointing  out  other 
ways  her  identity  could  have  been  com- 
promised. But  to  the  people  of  Monterey 
County,  where  the  story  became  a 
screaming  page-one  scandal,  and  to  lo- 
cal attorneys  and  politicians,  it  certainly 
seemed  that  a  deputy  D.A.  had  gotten  a 
witness  killed. 

As  an  attorney  for  the  people.  Vale 
pledged  to  right  the  wrongs  done  to  vic- 
tims— and  never  to  create  additional  vic- 
tims or  place  witnesses  in  harm's  way. 
As  a  prosecutor,  he  could  compel  hostile 
witnesses  to  face  the  court,  where  he 
posed  the  questions  and  controlled  the 
thrust  of  testimony.  Only  by  some  pel 
verse  twist  would  a  prosecutor  find  him- 
self the  accused,  forced  to  submit  to  the 
hostile  inquiry  of  others. 

And  yet  this  is  what  happened  to 
Vale:  his  world  was  freakishly  inverted. 
A  witness  had  become  ;i  victim,  and 
now  an  accuser  became  the  accused.  In 
the  year  after  Sonjii  Johnson's  murder, 
Vale  was  alternately  enraged,  humiliat- 
ed,  plunged   into  despondency     Even 
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Nothing  so  soft  was  ever  so  exciting. 


i 


when  most  of  the  official  questions  the 
case  raised  had  been  answered,  he  was 
unable  to  let  it  go.  Anxiety  washed  over 
him  in  waves.  It  was  not  always  visible 
to  his  friends  and  colleagues,  however, 
because  he  was  an  intense,  extremely 
proud  man  whose  job  demanded  brute 
stamina. 

The  D.A.'s  office  is  the  emergency 
room  of  law.  Young  prosecutors  typical- 
ly work  for  three  or  four  years,  make 
their  bones,  and  then  get  out,  taking 
their  trial  experience  to  better-paying 
jobs  in  private  firms.  Of  those  who  do 
stay,  many  burn  out  watching  the  con- 
stant parade  of  the  guilty,  the  lying  wit- 
nesses and  defendants,  society's  layer 
of  human  sludge.  Vale,  who  went  to 
work  for  the  Monterey  D.A.  in  1979, 
neither  left  nor  burned  out. 

"He  loved  his  job — he 
lived  it,"  says  Assistant 
D.A.  Jon  Yudin,  his  super- 
visor. Vale  was  enthralled 
by  the  trial  process.  He  liked 
the  gravity  of  what  was  at 
stake — years  in  the  life  of  a 
defendant — and  the  com- 
petitive duel  with  the  de- 
fense. He  put  in  sixty-  to 
eighty-hour  weeks  on  the 
county's  biggest  homicide  and  corrup- 
tion cases.  He  carried  trial  preparation  to 
an  extreme,  typing  out  his  voir  dire 
questions  to  prospective  jurors  word  for 
word,  then  doing  the  same  for  his  open- 
ing and  closing  arguments.  Maybe  he 
was  too  hardworking:  early  in  his  ca- 
reer, a  fellow  deputy  quit  a  car  pool 
they  shared,  because  of  Vale's  intensi- 
ty. "I  couldn't  stand  hearing  about  his 
case  work  every  day,"  she  says.  "It 
was  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world  to  him,  and  he'd  replay  it  for 
hours  on  end." 

Vale  tried  private  practice  briefly  in 
1986.  Friends  say  the  move  was  made 
under  pressure  from  his  wife  at  the  time, 
who  aspired  to  a  finer  life  than  was  pos- 
sible on  a  prosecutor's  salary.  She  want- 
ed to  own  a  horse  ranch  in  the  Carmel 
Valley  and  urged  Vale  to  go  into  debt  to 
start  moving  up  in  the  world.  But  Vale, 
the  son  of  a  janitor,  was  queasy  about 
financial  risk,  and,  more  important,  he 
was  bored  in  private  practice.  After  sev- 
en months  he  returned  to  the  D.A.'s  of- 
fice, and  a  short  while  later  the  marriage 
ended  bitterly. 

Divorce  cleaned  Vale  out  financially. 
He  asked  his  colleague  Russ  Dubree  if 
he  could  move  in  temporarily,  and  he 
spent  five  months  sleeping  on  Dubree's 
gym-room  floor,  using  a  rolled-up  towel 


as  a  pillow.  Vale  had  never  associated 
with  cops  and  investigators  much,  but 
Dubree  was  not  your  typical  law  officer. 
His  talk  was  a  combination  of  street 
tough  and  West  Coast  human-potential 
movement.  He'd  worked  as  an  investi- 
gator for  the  Monterey  D.A.  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  he  gave  Vale  the  benefit 
of  a  blunt,  unsentimental  wisdom  that 
recognized  the  vulnerabilities  of  people 
in  jobs  like  theirs. 

"This  office  is  like  a  funeral  parlor," 
Dubree  would  say.  "There  isn't  any 
good  news  in  here.  We  don't  deal  with 
good  news.  We  deal  with  death  and  dy- 
ing." Once,  Dubree  told  Vale  that  each 
case  took  a  little  piece  out  of  you  as  a 
human  being.  "When  the  day  comes 
you   can't   regenerate   that   lost   piece, 


Vale's  world  was  freakishly 
inverted.  A  witness  had  become 
a  victim,  and  now  an  accuser 
became  the  accused. 


when  you  can't  pull  yourself  back  up  to 
come  to  work  on  Monday,  that's  the  day 
the  cop  starts  eating  his  gun." 


I 


ooking  back,  Collier  Vale's  and  Son- 
jii  Johnson's  paths  seem  almost  des- 
tined to  have  crossed.  She  came  to 
him  from  the  place  where  he  found  most 
of  his  violent-crime  cases,  the  town  of 
Seaside,  just  out  the  back  door  but  a 
world  away  from  the  resorty  Monterey 
Peninsula.  In  contrast  to  upscale  Monte- 
rey, with  the  emerald  golf  courses  of 
Pebble  Beach  and  the  pristine  village  of 
Carmel,  Seaside  is  a  mixed  black,  His- 
panic, and  white  working-class  town 
with  pockets  of  genuine  ghetto,  housing 
projects,  and  wannabee  gangs.  And,  es- 
pecially since  the  arrival  of  crack  in  the 
mid-eighties,  the  highest  rate  of  violent 
crime  in  Monterey  County.  "Most  of 
the  peninsula,  the  majority  of  which  is 
upper-middle-class  and  a  lot  of  retireds, 
don't  give  a  shit  what  goes  on  in  Sea- 
side," says  an  investigator  who  works 
there.  Vale,  who'd  briefly  and  unhappi- 
ly strived  for  a  tonier  life-style  while  he 
was  married  and  in  private  practice,  was 
aware  of  the  indifference,  if  not  con- 
tempt, with  which  affluent  Monterey 
viewed  his  work.  After  one  court  vic- 
tory, he  told  the  local  newspaper,  "I 
have  prosecuted  rape  and  child  molesta- 


tion cases  where  the  victim  was  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  scarred  forever, 
and  the  only  people  who  cared  were  me 
and  the  police  officers." 

In  the  summer  of  1988,  a  deadly  feud 
erupted  between  rival  crack  dealers  in 
Seaside.  Within  twelve  months,  five 
young  black  men  were  murdered,  a  star- 
tling statistic  for  a  town  of  26,000  peo- 
<  pie.  They  were  hyperviolent,  mindless 
killings,  payback  in  a  war  over  turf.  The 
chief  of  police  said  all  hell  was  breaking 
loose.  The  mayor  cried  that  the  town  had 
become  the  O.K.  Corral.  Vale  was  as- 
signed to  make  cases  in  the  killings,  but 
in  July  of  1989  he  was  still  getting  no- 
where— wounded  victims  refused  to  co- 
operate, and  eyewitnesses  were  too  terri- 
fied to  speak.  Then  Sonjii  Johnson  came 
forward  and  handed  the  Seaside  police 
department  its  big  break. 

Johnson  was  a  shy,  pretty  kindergar- 
ten aide  who,  at  twenty-three,  still  lived 
with  her  parents.  She  did  not  smoke  or 
drink  and  had  been  to  her  first  movie,  A 
Nightmare  on  Elm  Street,  only  two  years 
earlier.  But  lately  her  sheltered  life  had 
careened  perilously  out  of  control — she 
was  sleeping  with  two  men  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Seaside  drug  war. 

On  July  16,  one  of  her  boyfriends, 
Victor  Austin,  and  another  man  had 
been  shot  to  death  in  a  wild  car  chase 
across  town.  Sonjii  told  the  police  she 
had  later  heard  two  men,  Anthony  Ja- 
cobs and  Bradley  Hardison,  talking 
about  the  killings  while  she  was  spend- 
ing the  night  with  Hardison.  Based  on 
her  account,  police  arrested  Jacobs  and 
began  searching  for  Hardison,  who  was 
known  on  the  streets  as  Shorty. 

Hardison  packed  an  AK-47  assault  ri- 
fle in  his  car  and  carried  a  handgun.  But 
after  talking  to  the  cops,  Sonjii  had  no 
sense  of  the  great  danger  she  might  be 
in.  Collier  Vale  met  with  her  the  day  she 
gave  her  statement  and  told  her  that  she 
could  go  underground  and  become  a 
protected  witness.  But  it  all  sounded  so 
complicated  to  Sonjii,  who  felt  safe  right 
at  home,  where  she'd  always  lived.  She 
didn't  even  mention  the  D.A.'s  offer  to 
her  parents. 

There  was  no  way,  of  course,  she 
could  have  known  that  Vale  made  the 
ill-fated  follow-up  call  a  couple  of  days 
later;  he  never  got  around  to  dialing  the 
right  number,  and  neither  he  nor  the  po- 
lice thought  to  mention  the  mistaken  call 
to  her.  And  so,  for  two  weeks,  Sonjii 
went  routinely  about  her  business,  mak- 
ing trips  to  the  post  office,  to  fast-food 
outlets  on  Fremont  Boulevard,  nevei 
suspecting  that  she  was  in  mortal  dan- 
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ger.  She  wasn't  thinking  her  identity  had 
been  compromised  when  she  and  her 
brother  Bobby  left  the  house  in  a  1972 
Thunderbird  to  run  errands  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  August.  They  stopped  at  two 
Laundromats,  but  Sonjii  didn't  go  into 
either  one.  When  Bobby  asked  why, 
she  laughed  and  said  she'd  do  the  wash 
tomorrow.  She  was  in  a  carefree  mood. 

She  drove  home,  pulled  into  the 
driveway,  and  shut  off  the  engine.  Sud- 
denly a  man  ran  around  from  behind  the 
car  and  fired  at  Sonjii,  killing  her  in- 
stantly. Another  bullet  wounded  Bobby 
in  the  hip.  For  a  second  his  eyes  locked 
on  the  gunman's.  He  saw  that  it  was 
five-foot-four-inch  Shorty  Hardison. 

At  the  time,  it  simply  didn't  occur  to 
Collier  Vale  that  he  could  be  linked  in 
any  way  to  the  murder  of  his  witness. 
But  six  months  later,  in  February  1990, 
when  a  D.A.'s  investigator  was  inter- 
viewing Songia  Petite  Johnson 
on  a  separate  matter,  she  blurt- 
ed out  that  she  had  told  "all  my 
friends"  that  Sonjii  Yvette  John- 
son was  an  informant. 

Vale  was  taken  aback.  Mindful 
of  the  legal  ethics  involved,  he 
wrote  a  report  to  be  sent  to  lawyers 
for  the  defendants  in  the  murder 
cases.  He  phoned  one  defense  attor- 
ney, Thomas  Worthington,  to  alert 
him  to  what  was  coming. 

"What's  wrong?"  Worthington  re- 
calls asking,  hearing  the  unhinged  note 
in  Vale's  voice. 

"Some  reports  are  coming  to  you — 
they're  accusing  me  of  causing  a  wit- 
ness's death  as  a  result  of  a  phone  call 
I  made." 

Worthington  thought  it  must  be  some 
kind  of  joke.  He'd  clashed  often  with 
Vale  in  court,  but  respected  him  highly 
as  a  professional.  In  fact,  Vale  was 
known  especially  for  the  empathy  he 
showed  witnesses  and  victims.  He'd 
keep  their  snapshots  on  his  desk  for 
months  to  remind  him  that  real  flesh- 
and-blood  people  were  behind  his  cases. 
According  to  investigator  Dubree,  "He 
believed  that  to  give  the  best  representa- 
tion of  a  case  you  had  to  become  the 
family  of  the  murdered  victim,  you  had 
to  become  the  rape  victim.  You  had  to 
put  yourself  into  that  and  feel  the  loss 
and  grief. ' ' 

It  was  the  worst  sort  of  irony  that  Vale 
was  being  accused  of  endangering  a  wit- 
ness. But  in  a  short  time  he'd  be  taken 
off  the  Seaside  murder  cases  he'd 
worked  on  day  and  night  for  months. 
There  was  misery  and  a  hint  of  fear  in 
his  voice. 


"Collier,  you're  serious  about  this," 
Worthington  said. 

"Oh  yeah.  It's  not  pretty." 

A  few  days  later  the  story  broke  in  the 
local  paper,  The  Herald,  and  Vale  was 
thrust  into  the  eye  of  a  tempest.  In  quiet 
Monterey  County,  it  was  the  biggest 
crime  story  in  years. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  phone 
call  had  been  anything  more  than  a  trag- 
ic accident,  an  error  precipitating  a 
ghastly,  almost  unbelievable  chain  of 
events.  But  the  saturation  coverage  of 
Vale's  "horrifying  mistake,"  as  one 
headline  put  it,  left  the  impression  that 
the  D.A.'s  office  had  committed  an  act 
of  negligence.  The  family  of  Sonjii 
Johnson  moved  to  sue  the  county  for 
wrongful  death.  Defense  attorneys  for 
Hardison,  who  had  been  arrested,  en- 


Sonjii  Johnson,  left, 
was  shot  dead  by  her  boyfriend 
Bradley  "Shorty"  Hardison,  right,  just 
two  weeks  after  she  gave  police 
information  linking  him  to  drug  slayings. 


tered  a  court  motion  to  have  the  state 
attorney  general  take  over  the  case  from 
the  D.A.'s  office,  a  blow  that  humiliated 
Vale  before  his  colleagues.  Each  devel- 
opment brought  another  front-page  sto- 
ry. "It  was  unmerciful,"  says  Jon 
Yudin,  the  assistant  D.A.  "It  was  day  in 
and  day  out.  It  kept  referring  to  his  blun- 
der, the  blunder,  the  blunder.  You  can 
only  take  so  much." 

The  case  contained  subtleties  and  am- 
biguities: Was  the  witness  to  blame  for 
not  accepting  Vale's  early  offer  of  pro- 
tection? And  then,  Vale  himself  hadn't 
actually  placed  the  call — a  cop  had  di- 


aled the  number  and  handed  the  phone  to 
him.  On  top  of  that,  Sonjii's  statement 
to  the  police  had  been  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  at  least  six  days  prior  to  her 
murder.  Since  it  was  a  public  record, 
that  statement  could  have  exposed  Son- 
jii, assuming  members  of  Seaside's 
crack  community  knew  how  to  locate  it. 
It  was  also  possible  that  Sonjii  herself 
<had  indiscreetly  told  friends  she  had 
gone  to  the  cops.  "Maybe  I'm  real  na- 
ive," says  Yudin,  "but  this  phone  call 
was  a  non-event.  It  had  absolutely  no 
significance." 

Nonetheless,  in  newspaper  accounts 
and  in  the  public's  mind,  the  ambiguities 
faded  and  the  story  acquired  a  reality  all 
its  own,  larger  and  simpler  than  the 
facts.  It  was  always  the  D.A.'s  office 
that  was  to  blame,  never  the  police  and 
never  the  victim.  In  the  following 
months,  as  the  story's  repercussions 
spread,  it  was  always 
£fc  Vale's    reputation 

SB         that  took  the  biggest 
SV        pounding.  By  May,  at 
h        the   height  of  a  cam- 
^m        paign   to   elect   a   new 
jHp        district  attorney,    Vale 
Jk        began    hearing    that    the 
JHf        challenger,  Dean  Flippo, 
V  was    promising    voters, 

W        "When  1  am  DA.,  no  one 
*       is  going  to  get  killed." 

In  June,  Flippo  won  by  a 
landslide.  Vale  briefly  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  the  matter 
would  now  be  allowed  to  drop. 
But  opening  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  Journal,  a  legal  newspa- 
per, one  morning  in  August,  he 
saw  a  profile  of  Flippo  that  led 
with  the  tale  of  Sonjii  Johnson's 
death.  "That  was  the  case  that  put 
me  over  the  edge,"  Flippo  was  quoted 
as  saying.  "If  I  had  thought  the  D.A.'s 
office  was  effectively  representing  the 
people,  I  would  not  have  entered  the 
race."  Vale  was  whipped  into  a  state 
of  high  anxiety.  "He  got  everyone  in 
the  office  to  read  it,"  says  a  colleague. 
"He  was  very  worked  up.  He  saw  it  as 
a  personal  attack." 

Vale  began  to  fret  seriously  about  his 
future.  He  felt  it  was  imperative  that  he 
talk  to  Flippo  and  make  him  see  that 
Sonjii  Johnson's  death  was  not  his  fault. 
He  called  his  soon-to-be  new  boss,  but 
Flippo  was  out.  Vale  became  increasing- 
ly frantic  as  the  two  traded  messages  l"i 
several  days.  When  they  finally  connect- 
ed, Vale  urged  Flippo  to  listen  to  his 
side  of  the  story,  including  "things  thai 
have  not  been  reported  in  the  press  " 
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Flippo  was  not  sympathetic.  A  former 
military  prosecutor,  he  gave  a  strict,  le- 
galistic reply.  He  told  Vale  he  was  not  a 
party  to  any  of  the  cases  before  the  court 
related  to  the  matter,  nor  was  he  yet  dis- 
trict attorney.  "That  being  the  case,  I 
don't  feel  it's  appropriate  to  talk  about 
it  at  this  time,"  he  said,  adding,  "I'd 
be  more  than  happy  to  hear  you  out 
when  I  come  in  January." 

Vale  now  felt  sure  Flippo  was  hang- 
ing him  out  to  dry.  "He's  going  to  fire 
me,"  he  told  Jon  Yudin. 

"He  can't  fire  you,"  Yudin  replied. 
"Shit,  you're  one  of  the  top  deputies  in 
the  office." 

"Yeah,  he  might  not  fire  me,  but  he'll 
move    me    into  juvenile    or   consumer 
fraud" — jobs  that  would  be  a  crushing 
comedown  for  a  homi- 
cide  prosecutor,    meant 
to  force  his  resignation. 

To  Vale's  closest 
friends,  he  was  a  man 
with  an  outward  tough- 
ness, a  wisecracking  ma- 
chismo that  comes  from 
dealing  regularly  with 
felons,  but  he  was  also  a 
man  who,  underneath, 
desperately  craved  ap- 
proval. He  thrived  on  the  competitive 
clash  of  the  courtroom — but  afterward 
he  never  just  walked  away  from  it;  he 
took  the  clashes  personally.  He  felt 
small  and  belittled  by  the  talk  of  Sonjii 
Johnson  constantly  floating  through  the 
courthouse.  "So  many  people  in  the  le- 
gal community  battled  so  hard  against 
him,  he  thought  we  didn't  like  him," 
says  a  defense  attorney.  "He  thought  we 
were  holding  him  responsible  for  what 
happened.  It  wasn't  correct,  but  I  think 
that's  the  way  he  thought — that  every- 
body out  there  was  against  him." 

Especially  since  his  divorce,  Vale's 
job  had  been  his  entire  identity  and  his 
life.  His  new  girlfriend,  Melinda 
Young,  was  a  court  reporter.  When  he 
thought  of  his  future  he  had  always 
pictured  himself  as  a  judge,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  a  career  in  public  service. 
But  now  all  his  plans  seemed  to  crum- 
ble around  him.  He  despaired  that  the 
blot  on  his  record  would  preclude  an 
appointment  to  the  bench.  A  return 
to  private  practice  seemed  equally  im- 
possible— Vale,  his  perceptions  now 
becoming  distorted  under  the  pressure, 
convinced  himself  no  local  law  firm 
would  ever  trust  him.  "He  felt  so 
helpless,  so  terribly  vulnerable," 
Young  would  later  tell  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 


H 


is  routine  was  the  same  as  always, 
but  something  hidden  inside  Collier 
Vale  broke.  He  would  leave  his  ram- 
shackle house,  in  an  unfashionable 
neighborhood  between  Monterey  and 
Seaside,  to  arrive  by  seven  or  so  at  the 
courthouse  in  Salinas,  and  enter  his  in- 
stitutionally drab  office,  with  its  brown 
carpeting  and  gray  metal  desk.  Above 
his  doorway,  a  plastic  sign  read,  FILING 
DEPUTY,  his  current  job.  Vale  now  had 
the  administrative  task  of  deciding 
which  cases  the  D.A.  would  prosecute. 
He'd  comb  through  mounds  of  police  re- 
ports, everything  from  spitting  on  the 
sidewalk  to  murder,  and  appear  in  ar- 
raignment court  at  1:30  each  afternoon. 
Waiting  to  enter  court,  he  would  still 
spend  a  customary  few  minutes  chatting 


"He  thought  we  didn't  like  him," 
says  an  attorney. 
"He  thought  we  were  holding  him 
responsible  for  what  happened." 


with  Judge  Wendy  Duffy,  but  she  no- 
ticed a  changed  in  Vale.  "We'd  talk 
about  what  he  was  doing  for  the  week- 
end," she  remembers,  "but  he  just 
didn't  have  the  vitality  he  normally 
had."  Around  the  courthouse  Vale 
would  run  into  Thomas  Worthington, 
who  found  him  distant  and  preoccupied, 
almost  perversely  obsessed  with  the 
Sonjii  Johnson  case.  "His  friends  and 
adversaries  were  willing  to  let  it  go,  but 
Collier  didn't  seem  able  to.  Every  time  I 
saw  him  he  would  raise  it  again.  It  was 
eating  away  at  him." 

In  late  September  the  tabloid  TV 
show  A  Current  Affair  aired  a  segment 
about  the  death  of  Sonjii  Johnson.  Vale 
was  so  anxious  about  the  broadcast  he 
asked  Mike  Bartram,  the  D.A.,  to  come 
to  his  home  to  watch  it  with  him.  De- 
spite pounding  music  and  a  histrionic 
tone,  the  segment,  called  "Sorry, 
Wrong  Number,"  was  a  superficial 
treatment  that  did  not  come  down  hard 
on  Vale.  Afterward,  he  seemed  relieved. 

He  knew,  however,  that  there  would 
be  another  round  of  publicity  in  the 
month  of  October,  when  the  case  against 
Hardison  came  to  trial.  Vale  would  like- 
ly be  called  as  a  witness,  an  odious  pros- 
pect. And  he  was  scheduled  to  face  a 
hostile  deposition  in  the  Johnson  fam- 
ily's negligence  suit. 


One  day  Russ  Dubree  dropped  by 
Vale's  office  to  find  him  staring  vacant- 
ly out  the  window.  "Collier,  it's  not  as 
bad  as  you're  making  it  out  to  be,"  Du- 
bree insisted.  "That  phone  call  in  and  of 
itself  didn't  cause  Sonjii  Johnson's 
death.  You  were  just  doing  your  job." 
But  Dubree  could  tell  his  words  were 
hardly  penetrating.  Vale  was  still  asking 
<  himself  the  same  questions:  Was  there 
anything  more  he  could  have  done?  Was 
the  death  of  the  witness  his  fault  after 
all?  Was  his  career  over?  He  did  not 
feel  guilt  for  what  had  happened  to 
Sonjii  Johnson  as  much  as  he  pitied 
himself  for  the  way  events  had  been 
used  against  him.  He  was  awash  in  de- 
spair, fear  for  his  future,  and  a  black 
anger.  "Sometimes  I  feel  like  I  want  to 
put  a  gun  in  my  mouth  and  blow  my 
head  off,"  he  said. 

Dubree  took  it  for  an  off-the-wall 
crack.  A  few  years  earlier  the  two  had 
worked  a  case  in  which  they'd  examined 
dozens  of  autopsy  pictures,  and  the  im- 
ages had  so  repulsed  Vale  he'd  made 
Dubree  promise  no  coroner  would  ever 
get  to  cut  him  up.  It  had  been  a  dark  joke 
between  them  ever  since.  "Oh  yeah?" 
Dubree  said  now.  "That's  the  best  way  I 
know  to  get  your  autopsy." 

The  first  Wednesday  in  October,  Vale 
and  Melinda  Young  dined  out.  Vale 
became  severely  agitated  over  the 
Sonjii  Johnson  matter;  self-doubts  were 
leading  him  into  moments  of  the  purest 
paranoia.  The  next  day,  October  4,  he 
opened  his  datebook  at  the  office  and 
compiled  a  list.  In  a  neat  purple  script, 
he  listed  ten  "Options"  for  future  em- 
ployment, mainly  with  other  California 
D.A.'s: 

1 .  Santa  Cruz 

2.  ACS 

3.  Local  firms 

4.  U.S.  atty. 

5.  Bakersfield 

6.  Ron's  business 

7.  Stay 

8.  Pursue  judgeship 

9.  Teach  tennis 

10.  San  Diego,  Orange  County, 
Santa  Barbara 

He  went  to  lunch  with  some  col- 
leagues to  celebrate  a  female  prosecu- 
tor's victory  in  a  tough  rape  case. 
Walking  back  to  the  court  house,  he 
waxed  philosophical,  telling  Bartram, 
"Mike,  you  can't  control  the  wind,  but 
you  can  control  the  trim  of  the  sail." 
That  evening  Vale  packed  his  Toyota 
Tercel  for  a  weekend  trip  he  and  Young 
were  planning  to  Yoscmite.  He  sol  the 
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tinning  ihr  Issues:  A  llliissir  Case  fur  (he  elassie  ease 


To  order  your  Vanity  Fair  Classics  Case,  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $15.00 
plus  S3.00  for  shipping  to:  The  Conde  Nast  Collection,  Dept.  050005, 

P.O.  Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

Residents  of  CA,  CO,  IL,  I  A,  GA,  KY,  MA,  MI,  NY  please  add  sales  tax. 

Please  allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 


ALI  MacGRAW 


The  overnight  star. 
And  the  long 
morning  after. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MOVING 
PICTURES 

Behind  the  Hollywood  dream 
was  a  life  out  of  control. 


A  Selection  of  the  Literary  Guild 
and  the  Doubleday  Book  Club 

A  BANTAM  RARDCOVER 
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coffee-maker  timer  for  early  the  next 
morning,  then  settled  down  with  a  glass 
of  brandy. 

Soon  he  had  consumed  four  or  five. 
From  a  drawer  he  removed  the  handgun 
he'd  requested  for  protection  when  he 
began  prosecuting  the  Seaside  drug  mur- 
ders. He  placed  the  holster  on  top  of  a 
bookcase  and  set  down  his  drink.  Some- 
time shortly  after  that.  Collier  Vale  put 
the  gun  in  his  mouth  and  squeezed  the 
trigger. 

Russ  Dubree  pulled  up  to  the  house 
and  saw  Vale's  Toyota  parked  out 
front.  The  drapes  were  drawn  tightly 
all  around.  Like  the  district  attorney  be- 
fore him,  Dubree  had  an  awful  premoni- 
tion. "I  can  feel  it,"  he  said  aloud. 
"Somebody's  just  killed  himself."  He 
opened  the  front  door  and  found  the 
body  lying  face  up  on  the  living-room 
floor.  Jesus  Christ.  He  couldn't  believe 
Vale  had  really  done  it. 

He  stumbled  through  the  motions  of 
an  investigation.  Vale's  dog  was  no- 
where to  be  found;  he  knew  the  careful, 
meticulous  prosecutor  would  have  taken 
care  of  the  animal.  He  looked  in  the  big 
garbage  can  to  see  if  Vale  had  killed  the 
dog  first.  (It  was  later  found  to  be  at 
Young's.) 

Dubree  was  upset,  but  he  was  also  an- 
gry at  Vale.  In  the  case  where  they'd 
looked  at  all  the  autopsy  pictures  togeth- 
er, there  had  been  a  suicide  who  had 
done  it  with  a  shotgun,  and  the  victim 
was  so  disfigured  they'd  named  him 
Gumbyhead.  Now  Vale  was  a  Gumby- 
head  himself.  Jesus  H.  Christ.  How 
could  he  do  it?  If  he  had  given  any 
thought  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his  clos- 
est friends  would  probably  find  his 
body.  Vale  had  left  no  signal. 

There  was  no  note,  no  will.  Dubree 
knew  of  only  one  final  wish  of  Vale's,  a 
special  consideration  he  might  have  ex- 
pected as  one  of  the  guys  inside  the  sys- 
tem. When  the  coroner  arrived,  Dubree. 
took  him  aside.  "I  made  a  promise  to. 
Collier  that  I  would  do  whatever  I  could 
to  stop  an  autopsy,"  he  said.  "Sorry," 
the  coroner  told  him,  "there  isn't  any- 
thing I  can  do." 

Dubree  had  known  all  along  what  the 
answer  would  be.  In  the  end  Vale's  stat- 
us as  a  prosecutor  had  not  protected  him 
from  any  of  the  horrors  experienced  by 
other  victims.  The  streets  ol  Seaside  had 
claimed  one  more  fatality. 

"I  know."  said  Dubree   "You're 
ing  to  do  whatever  you're  going  to  do." 
And  he  watched  while  the  coroner  col- 
lected the  remains.  □ 
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Invest  in  the  Original 

England's  first  Fine  Bone  China  is  still  the  finest. 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Stafford  Flowers,  Blue  C  lolonel, 

Sheffield,  Consul,  Ribhons  &  Roses. 

This  spring  there's  a  special  gift  for  you: 

a  free  9"  rimmed  soup  bowl  with  each  5;piece  place  setting. 

I.E.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia;  Cardel  Ltd    New  York; 

The  Carlton  House,  Houston;  Gift  &  Alt  Shop,  Memphis; 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  Boston  George  Watts  &  Son  Milwaukee. 

Spode,  Forty  One  Madison,  New  York  10010 


France's  favorite  lol- 
lipop, Vanessa  Pa- 
radis  had  her  first  hit 
single  at  fourteen 
and  a  platinum  al- 
bum two  years  lat- 
er, mewing  the  sort 
of  soulless  pap  that 
passes  for  Europop. 
But  Paradis  (still  a 
teenager!)  isn't  an 
instantly  disposable  baby 
doll.  In  her  debut  film,  Noce 
Blanche,  she  was  affecting 
as  a  schoolgirl  suffering 
amour  fou  with  her  old  fart 
of  a  philosophy  teacher,  and 
was  awarded  a  Cesar.  And 
on  her  latest  album,  Varia- 
tions sur  le  Mime  Taime 
(Polydor),  she  covers  Lou 
Reed's  "Walk  on  the  Wild 
Side" — which  for  her  prob- 
ably means  crossing  the 
street  to  buy  black  tights  for 
her  next  poetry  reading.  Pa- 
radis can't  help  being  a  goody 
gumdrop,  for  all  her  Lolita 
prancing.  She  makes  such 
adorable  squeaks  when  she 

Sings.         — JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Where  style 
meets  substance 
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Esprit  de  Corps:  a  common  spirit  of  camaraderie,  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  a  cause  among  the  members  of  a  group. 

Esprit,  937  Minnesota  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107. 
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Stepping  up :  Ben  Huys  and  Margaret  Traiey 


Prelude 
to  a  Kiss 


For  years  George  Balanchine  talked  about 
mounting  a  New  York  City  Ballet  pro- 
duction of  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  with 
fountains  spewing  real  water  Tike  those  in 
the  Russian  Imperial  Ballet,  where  he 
danced  as  a  boy.  Now  NYCB  chief  Peter 
Martins  has  created  a  streamlined  two- 
act  version  of  the  nineteenth-century  master- 
work,  which  he  unveils  this  month.  Marlins's 
Beauty  will  show  off  several  different  balleri- 
nas as  Princess  Aurora,  and  there'll  be  a  few 


Princes  too.  Two  youthful  City  Ballet  soloists 
picked  for  the  plum  parts  are  Margaret  Tracey 
and  Ben  Huys.  A  classical  stylist  by  nature  and 
temperament,  Huys  has  already  danced  the 
role  of  the  Prince  in  his  native  Belgium.  Tra- 
cey's  been  streaking  through  the  repertory, 
dancing  everything  from  Fearful  Symmetries. 
which  gave  her  a  chance,  she  says,  "to  be  out 
there  in  a  little  skirt,  jazzed  up,  dancing  a 
slinky  pas  de  deux,"  to  Theme  and  Variations. 
a  kind  of  dry  run  for  Beauty.  —LARRY  KAPLAN 
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GIANNWttSACE  PROFU 

BLOOMINGDALE'S  NEIMAN  MARCUS 


NORDSTROM 


Even  in  white,  it's  hardly  vanilla. 


When  we  built  the  M30 
luxury  sports  coupe,  we  built 
it  with  a  powerful  engine,  a 
beautiful  body,  and  a  whole 
host  of  standard  amenities 

that  would  hardly  be 


M30 


considered  just  plain 


standard.  Things  like  electron- 
ically-controlled Sonar  Sus- 
pension" Anti-Lock  Braking 
System  and  drivers  side  air  bag. 
What  more  could  anyone  want? 

Introducing  the  Infiniti 
M30  convertible.  A  logical 
evolution  of  the  M30  coupe. 
And  every  bit  as  impres- 
sively equipped.  Sink  into  its 
leather  seating  surfaces.  Start 
up  the  3.0  liter,  V6  powerplant. 
Enjoy  an  automobile  thought 
out  to  the  last  detail.  Right 
down  to,  and  up  to,  the  "one- 
touch"  top.    Instead  of  the 
push  and  pull  of  clamps,  you 
just  push  a  button. 


Now  push  in  your  favor- 
ite cassette.  Pull  onto  your 
favorite  road.  And  enjoy  our 
most  exuberant  expression 


of  the  driving  experience. 

Then  smile  just  a  bit 
to  yourself.  You  didn't  get 
stuck  with  vanilla. 


INFINITI 


To  arrange  a  test  drive  call  1-800-826-6500. 
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Peter  Horten  (actor): 
The  Philosophy 
of  Moral  Development, 
by  Lawrence  Kohlberg 
(Harper  &  Row). 
"This  is  the  second  time 
I  have  begun  this  ponderous 
book — it  takes  discipline, 
but  it  is  worth  it.  " 


(talk-show 
host):  The  Closed  Circle, 
by  David  Pryce-Jones 
(HarperCollins).  "It's  been  an 
important  resource  for  the 
segments  on  my  show  dealing 
with  the  Middle  East. " 


i  Walker  (author): 
Two  Thousand  Seasons, 
by  Ayi  Kwei  Armah 
(Third  World  Press). 
"I'm  reading  it  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time.  It's  the  greatest 
out-of-print  book  in  the 
U.S.  I've  ever  read." 


Christopher  Buckley 

(editor,  author):  Second 

Nature,  by  Michael  Pollan 

(Atlantic  Monthly  Press). 

"As  a  nongardener, 

I  never  expected  to  stay  up 

late  and  laugh  out  loud 

at  a  book  like  this, 

but  I've  been  permanently 

Pollan-ated.  " 


Ghost  Writing 


his  play  was  written  in  sympathy 
with  every  high-school  student 
who  hates  iambic  pentameter," 
explains  Paul  Rudnick  of  his  new 
play,  /  Hate  Hamlet,  which  stars 
Nicol  Williamson  and  has  just 
opened  on  Broadway  at  the  Wal- 
ter Kerr  Theatre.  "I  wrote  the  ti- 
tle as  a  proud  declaration — I  loathe 
Hamlet.  I  have  always  been  suspicious  of 
lieges  and  fardels."  The  author  of  two 
wonderfully  witty  novels,  Social  Disease 
and  /'//  Take  It,  Rudnick  conceived  the 
idea  for  this  play  when  he  moved  into 
John  Barrymore's  old  apartment.  In  / 
Hate  Hamlet,  a  TV  actor  reluctantly  mak- 
ing his  Shakespearean  debut  is  coached  by 
the  ghost  of  Barrymore.  So  is  this  autobio- 
graphical? Has  Rudnick  been  visited  by  the 
actor's  spirit?  "Of  course!"  he  says. 
"There  is  a  ghost  in  my  apartment  and  he 
wrote  the  play."        — LYNN  HIRSCHBERG 


Alas,  poor  Rudnick:  The  playwright  at  home  in  Barrymore's  old  haunt. 
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Advertisement 


rfife  relief... 
ipfy  promise? 


>se  dimples  that  form 

imulated  fat  cells  push 

against  the  skin ...  is  a  part  of 

women's  lives.  Regardless  of 

body  type,  80%  to  90%  of  all 

women  have  or  will  have  it. 

Fat-producing  female  hormones 

and  a  higher  fat  to  muscle  ratio  in 

women  are  contributing  factors.  So 

next  time  you  peek  at  your  cellulite 

in  the  mirror,  remember  you  can't 

blame  yourself  for  what,  in  a 

sense,  you  inherited. 

But  now  you  can  take  effective 

measures  to  counteract  it  with  an 

advanced  treatment  from  France, 

where  cellulite  care  is  a  sophisticated 

skincare  tradition  long-practiced 

by  European  women.  Now  the 

Skincare  Laboratories  of  Lancome, 

Paris  have  successfully  applied 

Lancome's  extensive  research  in 

the  study  of  the  skin  to  advance 

the  treatment  of  cellulite  with 

significant  and  visible  results. 

Durable  Minceur 
Cellulite  "Relief"  Gel- 
in  one  application,  24 
hours  of  treatment. 

With  its  targeted  delivery  system, 
Durable  Minceur  directs  a  battery 
of  anti-cellulite  specifics  and  a 
modern  mix  of  botanicals  to  problem 
areas.  Its  extraordinarily  feather- 
light  texture  absorbs  instantly.  Then 
Durable  Minceur  begins  its  work... 
smoothing,  tightening,  firming  and 
toning  cellulite  prone  areas  with  a 
micro-transport  time-released 
action  for  24  hours. 


"fried,  true. ..and  tested. 

Clinical  tests  have  proven  a  significant 
and  visible  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  after  just  four  weeks. 
The  more  dramatic  the  problem, 
the  more  noticeable  the  results. 
And  with  continued  use,  Durable 
Minceur  actually  conditions  the 
skin  to  the  "anti-cellulite  habit." 

For  best  results... 

Lancome  recommends 
accompanying  your  regimen  with  a 
•diet  low  in  fat  and  high  in  whole 
grains.  Drinking  plenty  of  liquids  to 
flush  toxins.  And  exercising.  (Even 
walking  promotes  circulation  and 
burns  away  fat.)  A  quick  daily  shower 
massage  with  Lancome's 
"Le  Body  Massager" 
will  also  help  to 
stimulate  circulation. 
It  takes  a  little  aware- 
ness. But  seeing 
real  results  will  far 
outweigh  the  effort. 


$53LiR 


lA^lnY  BEAUTY 


Come  out  of 
hiding... 

As  a  woman,  cellulite 
may  be  your  dubious 
birthright.  But  today, 
Lancome  is  giving  you 
an  alternative.  Don't 
regret  what's  behind  you. 
The  promise  of  cellulite 
"relief"  is  possible  if  you 
begin  the  "anti-cellulite 
habit"  today. 

Durable  Minceur 
Cellulite  "Relief"  Gel 
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The  goodwill 
ambassador 
in  New  York  with, 
clockwise  from 
bottom  left, 
Karam  Hider, 
Yoyo  Zhang, 
Ralston  O'Neill, 
Vijay  Krishnan, 
and  Samson 
Mesghena. 
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The  war-devastated  children  of  the  Persian  Gulf 

have  their  most  dynamically  eloquent  champion  in  Audrey  Hepburn, 

who  has  exorcised  haunting  memories  of  her  own  wartime  childhood  with  the 

most  demanding  role  of  her  career,  as  an  ambassador  for  UNICEE 

DOMINICK  DUNNE  reports  why  Hollywood's 

most  stylish  gamine  shunned  the  superficialities  of  show  biz 

and  found  the  cause  that  redefined  her  life 


et's  start  with  a  giv- 
en. The  lady,  as  the  lyric  goes,  simply 
reeks  of  class.  In  Roman  Holiday,  her 
first  starring  role,  Audrey  Hepburn 
burst  onto  the  screen  as  the  princess  of 
an  unnamed  country,  and,  through  the 
nearly  four  decades  since,   she  has 
never  quite  lost  the  royal  mystique  she 
played  so  convincingly  that  she  won 
an  Academy  Award  for  it.   People 
e  at  her  differently  from  the  way 
y  stare  at  other  movie  stars.  The 
paparazzi  are  more  respectful.  Several 
incesses  of  the  blood  on  the  world 
e  today  could  take  lessons  from 
convivial  deportment.  She  long 
ago  Removed  herself  from  the  world 
th.ii  Blade  her  famous,  but  she  has  re- 
tamed  her  ability  to  remain  a  star.  In 
this  cHfc  twilight  period  of  her  life, 
when  she  is  receiving  homage  for  past 
at.  iuevejBnts  and  for  her  new  role  as 
goodwill  ambassador  for  unicef,  she 
is  curiously  available,  exuding  a  radi- 
e  that  no  other  star  even  approach- 
"I've  never  spoken  in  public  in 
my  life,  until  unicef,"  she  says.  "It 
scares  the  wits  out  of  me."  But  you 

Photographs  by  STEVEN  MEISEL 
Styled  by  MARINA  SCHIANO 
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With  the  passing  years,  her  beauty  has  maturedbutnoi 


m 


minished,  and,  God  knows,  she didrit get fat,  or  lifted. 


For  a  lady  of 

fashion,  she 

travels  light. 

On  a  recent  tour, 

she  dressed 

mostly  in  hlack 

and,  unstariike, 

repeated 

evening  dresses. 


would  never  know  it.  Watch  her  glide 
across  a  ballroom  floor  with  ballerina- 
like strides,  dressed  by  Givenchy,  ac- 
knowledging a  standing  ovation.  The 
word  "elegant"  was  invented  for  her. 
Watch  her  listen  shyly  to  words  of 
praise  being  heaped  on  her  by  toastmas- 
ters,  former  co-stars,  and  directors.  And 
then  listen  to  her  speak  in  the  lilting 
voice  we  know  so  well,  in  the  not  quite 
definable  accent  of  a  person  proficient 
in  several  languages,  casting  the  same 
spell  in  her  new  role  as  ambassador  that 
she  cast  so  consistently  in  her  twenty- 
six  films. 

At  a  benefit  in  Dallas  recently  for  the 
U.S.A.  Film  Festival  and  the 
United  States  Committee  for  UNI- 
CEF,  Audrey  Hepburn  was  hon- 
ored for  having  made  enduring 
contributions  to  American  motion 
pictures.  This  month,  the  Film 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York  will  hold  a  gala  in  her  hon- 
or. After  the  Dallas  benefit,  she 
said  about  the  praise,  "It's  all 
so — how  shall  I  say  it? — it's  won- 
derful, but  at  the  same  time  you 
don't  know  where  to  put  yourself. 
You  just  die  in  a  way.  I  mean,  all 
those  compliments.  You  wish  you 
could  spread  it  over  the  year.  It's 
like  eating  too  much  chocolate 
cake  all  at  once.  And  you  sort  of 
don't  believe  any  of  it,  and  yet 
you're  terribly  grateful." 

She  has  the  same   reticence 
about  the  public  praise   she   re- 
ceives for  her  UNlCEF  work.  "It 
makes   me   self-conscious,"    she 
said.  "It's  because  I'm  known,  in 
the  limelight,  that  I'm  getting  all 
the  gravy,  but  if  you  knew,  if  you  saw 
some  of  the  people  who  make  it  possi- 
ble for  UNlCEF  to  help  these  children  to 
survive.  These  are  the  people  who  do 
the  jobs — the  unknowns,  whose  names 
you  will   never  know.   They   give   so 
much  of  their  time.  I  at  least  get  a  dollar 
a  year,  but  they  don't.  UNlCEF  went  into 
Baghdad  on   February    16,  before  the 
cease-fire.  There  was  a  convoy  of  trucks 
with  fifty  tons  of  medical  supplies  for  the 
children  and  mothers.  They  also  went 
there  to  ascertain  the  future  needs  of 
Iraq  and  Kuwait.  There  is  no  electricity, 
no  water,  no  sanitation,  no  heating.  The 
water-purification   plants  are  closed 
down.  The  sewage  system  is  backed  up. 
People  are  both  bathing  in  and  drinking 
from  the  Tigris  River. 


It's  only  fair  to  say  that  I  did  not 
come  to  Audrey  Hepburn  for  this 
interview  as  a  total  stranger.  I  have 
had  a  longtime  acquaintance  with 
her,  as  a  friend  of  several  of  her 
best  friends,  and  have  some  vivid 
memories  of  her  from  times  past.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Beverly  Hills  in  the 
early  sixties,  I  watched  her  alight  from  a^ 
limousine  with  Mel  Ferrer,  her  husband 
at  the  time,  and  the  then  married  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  and  Eddie  Fisher  and  run 
into  the  Canon  Theater  for  the  matinee, 
as  if  they  were  all  ordinary  people.  An- 
other time,  at  a  party  at  Gary  and  Rocky 
Cooper's    house    in    Holmby    Hills,    I 


watched  her  laugh  with  baritone  aban- 
don at  a  funny  story  of  Billy  Wilder's, 
who  had  directed  her  and  Gary  Cooper 
in  Love  in  the  Afternoon.  In  Rome,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  her  second  marriage,  to 
Dr.  Andrea  Dotti,  at  a  large  and  boister- 
ous spaghetti  dinner  at  the  home  of  her 
then  mother-in-law,  I  watched  her  sit  in 
dutiful  daughter-in-law  docility,  draw- 
ing no  attention  to  herself,  while  her 
husband's  mother  reigned  as  the  undis- 
puted star  of  the  evening.  And  more  re- 
cently, at  one  of  Irving  and  Mary  Lazar's 
famous  Academy  Award  parties,  after 
she  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  had  warmly 
embraced,  I  saw  her  point  to  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's enormous  jewels  and  ask,  "Ken- 
ny Lane?,"  to  which  Elizabeth  Taylor 
repliod,   "No.    Richard   Burton."   And 


the  two  stars  screamed  with  laughter. 
When  I  reminded  Audrey  of  the  time 
she  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  their  hus- 
bands of  the  period  had  raced  into  the 
Sunday  matinee  in  Beverly  Hills,  her 
reaction  was  typical.   "That  was  their 
limousine,"  she  said  about  the  Eddie 
Fishers.  "We  didn't  have  one."  As  for 
laughing  at  Billy  Wilder's  story,  she 
said,    "I   love  people   who  make   me 
laugh.  I  honestly  think  it's  the  thing  I 
like  most,  to  laugh.  It  cures  a  multitude 
of  ills.  It's  probably  the  most  important 
thing  in  a  person.  David  was  so  funny — 
David  Niven.  And  Billy,  of  course.  I 
mean,  I  don't  have  the  talent  to  make 
people  laugh."  When  I  asked  Bil- 
ly Wilder  for  his  impression  of 
her,  he  said,   "Ah,  that  unique 
lady.  She's  what  the  Latin  calls 
sui  generis.   She's  the  original, 
and  there  are  no  more  examples, 
and  there  never  will  be." 

Cecil  Beaton  once  described 
the  young  Hepburn  as  "looking 
like  a  Modigliani  on  which  the 
paint  has  hardly  dried."  With  the 
passing  years,  her  beauty  has  ma- 
tured but  not  diminished,  and, 
God  knows,  she  didn't  get  fat,  or 
lifted.  There  were  moments  dur- 
ing the  time  I  spent  with  Audrey 
Hepburn  when  the  public  and 
press  excitement  was  so  great  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  with  Madonna 
rather  than  with  a  sixty-two-year- 
old  woman,  semi-retired  from  the 
screen,  who  now  works  tirelessly 
for  a  cause  that  Gregory  Peck,  her 
first  co-star,  calls  "her  most  won- 
derful and  rewarding  role,  which 
she  plays  around  the  world." 
"Does  it  surprise  you,  the  incredible 
excitement  that  you  still  cause?"  I 
asked  her. 

"Oh,  totally,"  she  said.  "Everything 
surprises  me.  I'm  surprised  that  people 
recognize  me  on  the  street.  I  say  to  my- 
self, Well,  I  must  still  look  like  myself. 
I  never  considered  myself  as  having 
much  talent,  or  looks,  or  anything  else. 
I  fell  into  this  career.  I  was  unknown, 
insecure,  inexperienced,  and  skinny.  I 
worked  very  hard — that  I'll  take  credit 
for — but  I  don't  understand  any  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  warms  me.  I'm  terri 
bly  touched  by  it." 

In  public  situations,  there  are  those 
who  are  content  merely  to  stare  ;it  hei . 
but  there  are  more,  especially  women, 
who  feel  the  (Continued  on  jxige  197) 
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the  royal  mystique. 


\h,  that  unique  lady? said  Billy  Wilder.  "She's  them 
and  there  are  no  more  examples,  am  there  never  will  be!' 
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N  AUGUST  2,  1990,  IT  COULD  BE  was  a  damn  chancre  at  the  least,  and  the  you  could  hardly  not  learn  a  lot  from 
said  that  George  Bush's  media  president's  son,  whether  innocent,  Ronald  Reagan,  who  worked  on  the  no- 
prospects  were  dire.  The  budget,  guilty,  or  somewhat  smudged,  was  go-  tion  that  most  Americans  would  rather 
prisons,  drugs,  inner  cities,  AIDS,  crack,  ing  to  be  treated  by  the  media  for  the  be  told  they  were  healthy  than  be 
crime,  and  the  homeless  were  exhibit-  next  six  months  as  a  blot  on  the  Bush  healthy. 

ing  an  obdurate,  malicious,  even  per-  escutcheon.  The  media  would  not  be  Since  this  condition   can   inspire   a 

verse  inclination  to  resist  all  solution.  media  if  they  did  not  have  the  instincts  good  deal  of  free-floating  anxiety,  Rca- 

There  was  also  the  $500  billion  S&L  of  a  lynch  mob.  George  Bush  knew  that  gan  also  recognized  that  the  media  had 

scandal.  While  one  could  not  yet  speak  well  enough.  He  had  spent  eight  years  acquired  the  power  of  a  shadow  govcrn- 

of  it  as  a  cancer  upon  the  presidency —  in  the  advanced  course  in  media  ma-  ment,  ready  to  cater  to  all  the  dread  in 

no,  not  so  bad  as  Watergate — still,  it  nipulation  under  Ronald  Reagan,  and  American  life.  If  a  widow  encountered 
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in  ax  murderer  in  her  bedroom,  the  la- 
dy's blood  went  onto  the  television 
screens  that  night,  and  the  blood  was 
sometimes  as  red  as  the  ketchup  in  the 
commercial  that  followed.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, the  survivor  of  more  than  fifty 
B-movies,  understood  that  TV  was  the 
spirit  of  interruption — we  were  in  the 
age  of  postmodernism,  where  anything 
could  be  connected  to  anything  and 
sometimes  gave  you  an  interesting,  that 


Reagan  gave  the  order  two  days  later  to 
invade  Grenada.  A  catastrophe  must 
immediately  be  replaced  by  another  act 
so  bold  that  it,  too,  may  end  in  catastro- 
phe— that  takes  moxie! 

Grenada  worked,  however.  Nineteen 
hundred  Marines  conquered  something 
like  half  their  number  of  Cuban  con- 
struction workers,  and  the  media  were 

< 

banned  from  reporting  events  firsthand 
for  the  three  days  of  the  campaign. 
Then  America  celebrated  the  victory.  A 
phenomenon  ensued.  The  American 
public  reacted  as  if  the  victory  in  Grenada 
had  removed  the  shame  of  Vietnam. 

Only  a  political  genius  can  turn  a  de- 
bacle into  a  media  success,  and  George 
Bush  had  studied  Ronald  Reagan  with 
all  the  intensity  of  an  unwanted  child  for 
eight  hard  years,  taken  his  snubs,  suf- 


r 

^^^^^eorge  Bush  was 

hardly  going  to  focus  on  avoiding 

a  war;  his  goal  was  to  save 

his  presidency.  For  that,  nothing  less  than 

a  major  campaign  would  do. 


is.  a  new  sensation.  Ronald  Reagan  was 
ready  to  apply  postmodernism  to  history 
and  its  retinue  of  facts.  Henry  Ford, 
who  struggled  with  the  concept  when  it 
was  new,  had  said.  "History  is  bunk," 
and  was  ridiculed;  Reagan  took  the  no- 
tion out  of  the  swamps.  History  was  not 
bunk  but  chosen  statements. 

If  you  were  president,  you  could  tell 
stories  that  were  not  true,  yet  they,  too, 
could  become  facts  inasmuch  as  denial 
of  the  statement  didn't  carry  one-quarter 
the  heft  of  the  initial  declaration.  It 
came  down  to  knowing  how  to  feed  the 
media.  The  media  were  a  valve  installed 
in  governing  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
they  decided  which  stories  would  re- 
ceive prominence.  Reagan  recognized 
that  one  had  to  become  the  valve  within 
the  valve.  Otherwise,  certain  catastro- 
phes could  produce  headlines  equal  to 
spurting  arteries.  They  could  pump 
away  the  plasma  of  your  reputation. 
When  241  Marines  were  killed  in  Beirut 
by  one  bomb  carried  in  one  truck  by  one 
Arab  terrorist  on   October  23,    1983, 


fered  the  nitty-twit  positions  Reagan  left 
him  in,  and  the  wimp  slanders  prevalent 
in  the  press.  George  Bush  was  keen, 
lean,  competitive,  and  wanted  the  presi- 
dency as  much  as  any  vice  president  be- 
fore him.  Without  it,  he  had  nothing  to 
anticipate  but  an  enduring  reputation  as 
the  ex-vice-presidential  wimp.  Male 
pride  is  insufficiently  appreciated.  It 
can  approach  earthquake  force.  George 
Bush  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  the 
likes  of  Dole  or  Dukakis;  George  Bush 
knew  that  you  win  elections  by  kissing 
the  great  American  electorate  on  the 
mouth  — "I  want  a  kinder,  gentler  na- 
tion"— and  by  kicking  the  opposition  in 
the  nuts. 

Grenada  may  have  demonstrated  that 
the  need  for  pride  in  one's  patriotism 
was  the  largest  unsatisfied  love  in 
American  life,  but  the  most  feared 
nightmare  in  American  life  (now  that 
the  Evil  Empire  was  benign)  had  to  be 
the  black  criminal  avenger  whom  good 
liberals  were  blind  enough  to  let  out  of 
jail  long  enough  to  rape  a  white,  doubt- 


less Christian,  female  person.  The  case 
of  Willie  Horton  was  a  real  shitkicker's 
stomp,  and  the  creative  author,  Lee 
Atwater,  who  happened  to  be  an  aficio- 
nado of  black  music,  would  subsequent- 
ly develop  a  tumor  in  his  head  and 
would  die  last  month.  Who  can  say  how 
much  he  felt  inwardly  condemned  for 
conceiving  and  carrying  out  such  a  ca- 
per on  a  people  whose  music  he  loved. 

George  Bush  cut  his  thin  thread  of 
congressional  liaison  to  the  Democratic 
Party  with  Willie  Horton  (and  that 
would  cost  him  later,  since  Democrats 
do  control  Congress),  but  then,  he  did 
not  know  at  the  time  that  Michael  Duka- 
kis would  prove  leadfooted  as  a  candi- 
date. Bush  saw  the  immediate  world 
head-on.  Win  the  presidency.  Do  not 
debate  the  efficacy  of  overkill.  Swear 
allegiance  to  the  first  precept  of  Ronald 
Reagan:  Be  as  shallow  as  spit  on  a  rock 
and  you  will  prevail.  Bush  prevailed 
and  entered  the  postmodern  American 
presidency  of  crack,  crime,  AIDS — we 
have  the  list. 

On  August  2.  1990,  however,  the  Ira- 
qis invaded  Kuwait,  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein entered  American  life. 

Before  it  was  all  over,  there  would  be 
people  to  suggest — King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  for  one — that  Saddam  Hussein 
was  provoked  into  crossing  the  border 
by  Mubarak  of  Egypt,  King  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  State  Department, 
and  presumably  the  C.I. A.  This  is,  of 
course,  paranoid,  which  by  writer's  rule 
of  thumb  means  not  within  the  parame- 
ters of  my  piece.  We  will  assume  for 
the  purposes  of  this  reconnoiter  through 
recent  history  that  it  was  no  more  than 
George  Bush's  good  luck  for  Saddam 
Hussein  to  misread  a  few  signs  en  route 
to  gobbling  the  Kuwaitis.  That  sort  of 
error  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
make.  Saddam  was  endangered  at  home 
by  problems  as  deep  as  the  need  of  oth- 
er people  to  see  him  dead,  and  he  was 
surrounded  by  sycophants  who  would 
never  indicate  that  an  unhappy  matter 
could  be  the  leader's  fault,  a  condition 
which  is  tonic  for  a  leader's  vanity,  but 
does  feed  elephantiasis  of  the  ego. 

In  addition,  Saddam  was  a  poet. 
"The  mother  of  all  battles"  is  a  meta 
phor  primeval  enough  to  reach  into  the 
nightmares  of  every  infantryman  ar- 
rayed against  him.  No  poet  ever  be 
lieves  he  or  she  is  incapable  of  world- 
shaking  moves.  When  you  know  the 
power  of  the  word,  you  depend  on  it. 
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To  strengthen  this  nix,  t  •  pi  sident 
of  Iraq  was  a  degen<  rate  gambler.  He 
had  played  all  his  life  with  t  ile  stakes 
larger  than  he  could  afford,  hat  was 
his  strength.  Few  men  gain  a  sense  of 
personal  power  greater  than  does  a  de- 
generate gambler  who  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed by  his  vice.  One  tends  to  be- 
lieve that  God,  or  Providence,  or  some 
mysterious  demiurge  like  Lady  Luck,  is 
enraptured  with  your  presence  on  earth. 

Hitler  held  to  such  beliefs;  there  may 
be  no  other  explanation  for  him.  So,  by 
an  extrapolation  of  his  imagination, 
George  Bush  was  able  to  speak  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  as  Hitler,  and  that  was  cer- 
tainly a  page  taken  from  the  gnomic 
maxims  of  Ronald  Reagan — a  Muslim 
Hitler  who  comes  to  the  stage  as  your 
foe  can  do  a  lot  to  save  the  American 
presidency. 

Now,  Saddam  could  conceivably 
have  become  as  monstrous  as  Hitler. 
For  that,  however,  he  would  have  had 
to  acquire  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  the 
Emirates,  then  Iran  and  Syria  (two  for- 
midably indigestible  items)  plus  Isra- 
el— a  major  war — and  Egypt,  and  North 
Africa.  There  may  not  be  the  rudiments 
of  enough  administrative  ability  in  all  of 
Islam  to  take  care  of  such  an  empire, 
temperamentally  supercharged,  techno- 
logically Third  World,  oil-rich,  and  rev- 
olution-rife; yes,  if  you  can  conquer  all 
of  that  in  a  decade,  when  Saudi  Arabia 
alone  is  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  then  you  are  the  equal  of 
Adolf  Hitler  and  would  doubtless  exhib- 
it the  same  cavernous  disregard  for  the 
deaths  of  whole  millions  of  people;  yes, 
putting  Saddam  Hussein  into  the  equa- 
tion with  Hitler  was  also  a  metaphor, 
but  then,  George  Bush  was  even  com- 
petitive about  that.  Saddam  Hussein 
was  Hitler,  Q.E.D.,  and  there  would  be 
no  Munichs  for  George. 

On  a  stripped  budget,  Hussein  could 
have  been  stopped,  probably,  from 
moving  into  Saudi  Arabia  by  sending 
over  a  division  of  Marines  with  naval 
and  air  support.  The  troops  could  have 
been  kept — as  they  were,  in  fact,  for 
months — hundreds  of  miles  south  of  the 
Kuwait  border.  It  would  have  been  ef- 
fective militarijy  if  one  wanted  to  avoid 
war;  it  would  have  drawn,  precisely,  a 
line  in  the  sand. 

George  Bush,  however,  needed  war. 
It  would  take  no  less  than  that  to  dig 
into  the  macho  meat  of  B-movie  senti- 
ments. As  Ronald  Reagan  had  d  lineat- 


ed,  this  was  the  re  d  emotional  broth  of 
a  majority  of  voting  Americans — they 
had,  after  all,  put  in  their  time  growing 
up  on  the  narrative  reflexes  of  B-mov- 
ies,  plus  all  the  A-movies  that  happened 
to  be  no  more  elevated  in  sentimental 
vision  than  the  B-movies.  George  Bush 
could  avoid  war  by  keeping  a  token 
force  in  Saudi  Arabia — and  who  but  the 
Kuwaitis  would  grieve  for  Kuwait? — 
but  the  prognosis  suggested  poor  media 
potential;  the  action  could  downgrade 
itself  into  one  headline  blight  after  an- 
other. A  task  force  underwriting  such  a 
limited  peace  in  the  Middle  East  would 
hardly  be  large  enough  to  accomplish 
dramatic  results.  Incidents  were  bound 
to  occur.  Carousing  soldiers  would 
sooner  or  later  be  killed  by  Saudi  po- 
licemen (which,  in  the  absence  of  other 
news,  would  loom  as  large  as  a  tank 
battle).  Governing  America  in  company 
with  the  media  is  like  spending  a  honey- 
moon with  your  mother-in-law's  ear  to 
the  door.  George  Bush's  aim  was  hardly 
going  to  focus,  therefore,  on  something 
as  minimal  as  avoiding  a  war;  his  goal 
was  to  save  his  presidency.  For  that, 
nothing  less  than  a  major  campaign 
would  do. 

Many  a  political  leader  has  the  ability 
to  bear  comparison  to  Napoleon  for  a 
season.  Maggie  Thatcher  had  the  Falk- 
lands  in  1982,  and  it  gave  her  eight  and 
a  half  more  years  of  political  life.  The 
president,  abetted  by  the  skills  of  his 
secretary  of  state,  had  a  few  such  weeks 
in  August  of  1990:  showing  precisely 
the  sort  of  competence  Michael  Dukakis 
had  advertised  as  his  own  first  virtue, 
Bush  and  Baker  succeeded  between 
them  in  establishing  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  Twenty-eight  countries 
joined  the  coalition.  A  mighty  and  mag- 
netic movement  toward  war  got  under 
way  in  America  against  an  outraged  lib- 
eral defense:  "No  blood  for  oil." 

The  liberals  had  the  commonsense 
logic,  the  good  ethics,  the  good  morals, 
the  anti-war  pieties,  the  slogans,  the 
demonstrations,  and  the  inner  convic- 
tion that  they  were  on  fhe  side  of  the 
angels,  but  they  were  entering  a  trap 
larger  and  deeper  than  any  of  the  moats 
ablaze  with  burning  oil  that  Saddam 
Hussein  had  promised  American  troops. 
Intellectually  speaking,  liberal  ideology 
had  become  .bout  as  stimulating  ar  mo- 
tel furniture.  You  could  get  thro  gh  a 
night  with  it  provided  you  didn't  have  to 
hang  around  in  the  morning   liberalism 


was  opposed  to  v  ar,  poverty,  hunger, 
aids,  drugs,  corruption  in  hmh  places, 

crowded  prisons,  huci  »e1  cuts,  sexism, 
racism,   and  opposition         gaj    libera 
tion,  but  it  had  not  had  an  id^  1  i    twen- 
ty-five years  for  solving  any  of  th<  se 
problems. 

George  Bush,  however,  had  heard 
the  music  of  the  Pied  Piper.  He  knew 
that  Ronald  Reagan  had  launched 
America  on  a  fiduciary  way  of  lift  once 
practiced  by  Marie  Antoinette  and  vari- 
ous members  of  the  French,  British,  and 
Russian  aristocracy.  One  spent  lavishly 
for  one's  pleasures,  sold  one's  cherry 
orchards  (a  transaction  we  are,  at  pres- 
ent, arranging  with  the  Japanese),  and 
looked  for  entertainments  that  would  of- 
fer new  zest  for  life  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple who  were  attending  the  ball  but  to 
the  populace  watching  outside.  Reagan 
established  the  principle:  You  cannot  be 
a  good  president  unless  you  keep  the 
populace  entertained.  Reagan  under- 
stood what  hard  workers  like  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Richard  Nixon,  and  Jimmy 
Carter  did  not;  he  saw  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States  was  the  leading 
soap-opera  figure  in  the  great  American 
drama,  and  one  had  better  possess  star 
value.  The  president  did  not  have  to 
have  executive  ability  nearly  as  much  as 
an  interesting  personality.  A  touch  of 
the  selfish  or  the  unscrupulous — just  a 
touch! — might  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
hero  interesting. 

Ronnie,  of  course,  was  perfect — the 
nicest  movie  actor  ever  to  serve  up  his 
young  manhood  to  losing  the  girl  to  the 
handsome  guy  who  might  not  deserve 
her  quite  as  much.  His  presidency  was 
delivered  from  that  hint  of  insipidity, 
however,  by  the  presence  of  Nancy. 
She  suggested  more  than  a  few  touches 
of  the  cruel,  the  narrow,  and  the  exclu- 
sive. So,  they  were  interesting.  You  fol- 
lowed them.  You  kept  waiting  over 
eight  years,  like  the  est  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  to  see  one  small  crack  in  the 
surface  of  their  marriage.  You  never 
succeeded,  but  then,  the  rock-bottom 
aesthetic  of  the  long-running  soap  opera 
is  to  keep  the  same  anticipation  alive. 

George  Bush,  as  the  central  figure  in 
the  new  series,  had  a  totally  different 
problem.  His  wife  was  strong,  decent, 
gracious,  and  an  obvious  helpmate,  but 
George  had  to  prove  le  was  worthy  of 
her.  Overcoming  the  wimp  burden 
could  then  prove  a  narrative  asset.  Giv- 
en such  parameters,  he  was  not  about  to 
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100k  for  a  draw  with  Saddam  Hussein. 
Only  wimps  were  eager  to  endure  the 
headache,  and  the  dull  obsessional  ar- 
guments that  follow  in  the  wake  of  a 
cr    ~st  which  ends  without  decision. 

George  Bush,  in  it  for  the  win,  knew 
that  sanctions,  now  that  he  had  them, 
were  not  likely  to  work.  How  was  one 
to  keep  Saddam  Hussein  encysted  with- 
in the  embargo  for  the  two  long  years, 
or  three,  that  starving  him  out  was  go- 
ing to  take'.'  There  were  already  trouble 
spots  in  the  U.N.  firmament — Syria, 
then  the  Soviet  Union,  Morocco,  Ger- 
manv,  and  Japan.  And  what  of  such  un- 
committed  or  barely  committed  nations 
as  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Cuba,  and  China? 
Constant  vigilance  would  be  required  to 
accomplish,  yes,  what?  Hussein  would 
flood  the  world  press  with  pictures  of 
starving  Iraqi  children.  Any  Red  Cross 
food  that  entered  the  country  would 
feed  his  Republican  Guard.  Hussein 
could  live  with  famine  in  large  parts  of 
Iraq — he  would  be  busy  making  certain 
that  his  internal  enemies  suffered  the 
famine.  Meanwhile,  he  could  play  upon 
the  passions  of  the  Palestinians,  and 
provoke  the  Israelis.  For  that  matter, 
when  the  time  was  propitious,  what 
would  ever  keep  him  from  starting  a 
war  with  Israel?  Every  Muslim  leader 
in  the  coalition  would  then  have  to 
bold  down  his  own  people.  From 
George  Bush's  point  of  view,  main- 
taining sanctions  would  be  about  as 
sensible  as  going  into  a  brothel  to  an- 
nounce, "I'll  be  in  town  for  the  next 
year.  I  want  you  girls  to  promise  that 
during  this  period  you  won't  pick  up  a 
venereal  disease."  No,  the  sanctions 
had  to  be  seen  as  an  instrument,  a 
staging  area  from  which  to  prepare  the 
shooting  war. 

Bush,  undeniably  adroit  at  such  a 
game,  managed  to  maneuver  the  Securi- 
ty Council  of  the  U.N.  into  agreement: 
If  Saddam  did  not  agree  to  pull  out  of 
Kuwait  by  January  15,  1991,  then  the 
allied  armies,  ultimately  750,000  strong, 
were  authorized  by  the  U.N.  to  engage  in 
combat  with  Iraq.  A  vote  of  approval  still 
had  to  be  taken  in  Congress,  however, 
and  was  on  January  12,  1991 . 

DURING  THE  TV  HOURS  OF  WATCH- 
ing  that  debate  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  our  writer-at-large  was  to 
discover  suq^rising  sentiments  in  him- 
self. He  was  on  the  side  of  war. 

He  could  not  believe  it,  but  he  felt  a 


lifting  of  his  spirit.  A  few  days  later,  the 
sentiment  was  confirmed  by  a  whole 
sense  of  excitement  that  the  war  had  ac-' 
tually  begun.  For  a  man  who  disliked 
news  shows,  he  now  listened  to  gener- 
als with  as  much  as  half  an  open  ear.  He 
knew  that  if  he  felt  himself  viscerally 
allied  with  this  combat,  then  nearly  all 
of  America  would  be  gung  ho  over  it. 

It  had  gone  beyond  morality.-  Some 
cures  can  be  found  only  in  the  art  of  the 
binge.  Was  this  the  phenomenon  at 
work  now?  Did  the  country  need  a  war? 

Well,  it  had  also  needed  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, and  Grenada,  and  Panama,  and  our 
writer  had  been  opposed  to  all  three. 
Where,  now,  was  the  difference?  Per- 
haps it  was  that  the  country  kept  getting 
worse  and  worse.  All  the  American  rev- 
olutions seemed  to  have  degenerated 
into  enclaves  of  jargoneers  who  were 
not  even  capable  of  debate  if  their  oppo- 
nent did  not  employ  their  jargon.  No,  it 
was  worse  than  that.  When  one  forced 
oneself  to  contemplate  the  phalanxes  of 
the  left,  one  by  one,  it  could  be  seen 
that  no  effective  left  remained  in  the 
country.  The  trade  unions  were  bu- 
reaucratic when  they  were  not  corrupt; 
the  sexual  left  was  confounded,  frag- 
mented, bewildered,  and  AIDS  was  a 
catastrophe;  little  power  groups  fought 
over  the  remains  of  gay  liberation. 
The  thought  began  to  intrude  itself 
into  the  mind  of  many  an  American 
that,  no  matter  how  tragic  individual 
cases  might  be,  not  everyone  who 
came  down  with  AIDS  was  necessarily 
entitled  to  a  medal.  Women's  libera- 
tion, contributing  to  no  cause  but  its 
own,  had  grown  tiresome.  Their  agenda 
was  sexist:  women  were  good,  and  men 
were  no  damn  good. 

Then  there  were  the  blacks.  The 
Black  Power  movement  of  the  sixties, 
intended  to  give  blacks  a  more  powerful 
sense  of  identity,  had,  in  the  absence  of 
real  social  improvement,  succeeded 
merely  in  moving  whites  and  blacks 
even  farther  away  from  each  other.  En- 
capsulated among  themselves  (in  direct 
relation  to  how  poor  they  were),  the 
blacks  were  now  divided  between  a  bare 
majority  who  worked  and  a  socially  un- 
assimilable  minority  who  did  not.  Le- 
gions of  black  youth  were  marooned  in 
hopelessness,  rage  at  how  the  rich  grew 
obscenely  rich  during  tiie  eighties,  and 
self-pity.  If  there  was  a  fair  possibility 
that  black  people  were  more  sensual 
than  white  people,   then  the  corollary 


was  that  they  suffered  poverty  more. 
Sensual  people  who  are  poor  can  drown 
in  self-pity  as  they  dream  of  how  much 
real  pleasure  they  could  enjoy  if  they 
had  money.  It  is  a  point  of  view  that 
will  draw  you  to  the  luminous  inner  life 
of  drugs.  Afterward,  the  luminosity 
used  up,  the  habit  keeps  one  chasing  the 
high  through  crime,  for  crime  is  not 
only  quick  money  but  the  heady  re- 
wards of  risk,  at  least  when  risk  is  suc- 
cessful. Prison,  the  unsuccessful  conse- 
quence, comes  to  be  seen  as  a  species  of 
higher  education.  It  is  a  way  of  life  for 
young  blacks  that  does  not  gear  into  the 
working  black  community,  and  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  work- 
ing white  community.  The  Democratic 
Party  had  a  hole  in  its  flank  from  the 
spearhead  of  this  problem,  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  had  a  hole  in  its  head. 
Republican  thoughts  on  the  subject  had 
run  out  long  ago. 

Mailer  had  decided  that  America — no 
matter  how  much  of  it  might  still  be 
generous,  unexpected,  and  full  of  sur- 
prises— was  nonetheless  sliding  into  the 
first  real  stages  of  fascism.  The  left, 
classically  speaking,  might  be  the  most 
resolute  defense  against  fascism,  but 
what  was  the  left  now  able  to  contest? 
No  part  of  it  seemed  able  to  cooperate 
effectively  with  any  other  part,  nor  was 
it  signally  ready  to  work  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  for  any  set  of  claims  but  its 
own.  The  Democratic  Party  was  bereft 
of  vision  and  real  indignation,  and,  giv- 
en the  essential  austerity  of  the  Chris- 
tian ethic,  the  Republican  Party  was 
never  wholly  comfortable  with  the  idea 
that  Americans  like  themselves  ought  to 
be  that  rich.  They  grew  more  and  more 
choleric  about  the  blacks.  Their  unspo- 
ken solution  became  the  righteous  pre- 
scription: If  those  drug  bastards  won't 
work,  throw  them  in  jail. 

Of  course,  the  jails  were  another  dir 
saster  system.  The  best  of  them  were 
overcrowded,  and  there  were  no  bud- 
gets for  new  prisons.  If  avalanches  of 
new  prisoners  came  along,  the  only 
place  for  them  would  be  camps,  guard- 
ed by  the  military. 

This  was  merely  a  scenario,  no  more 
than  one  more  doomsday  scenario  as 
long  as  the  economy  held.  Money  could 
still  soothe  SOine  crucial  margin  of  c\ 

cry  American's  exacerbated  feelings. 

Let  the  river  of  money  go  dry,  however, 
and  what  would  hold  the  country  to 
gether?  There  might  be  revolts  in  the 
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ghetto,  curfews  in  the  inner  cities,  and 
martial  law. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  Bush  or 
any  other  Republican  or  Democrat 
could  offer  a  solution  to  the  real  prob- 
lem, which  was  that  standards  of  crafts- 
manship were  deteriorating  among  the 
American  work  force.  Our  consumer 
products  were  not  as  good  as  they  used 
to  be.  The  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
made  better  cars  and  better  toasters. 
Their  best  engineers  were  working  in 
consumer  industries,  while  ours  were 
being  hired  by  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Given  the  shoddy  show,  one 
could  blame  corporate  packaging,  ad- 
vertising, and  TV;  one  could  blame  he- 
donism and  its  hangovers;  one  could 
blame  drugs,  blacks,  labor  unions;  one 
could  blame  the  Pied  Piper.  It  did  not 
matter  whom  you  blamed.  It  was  multi- 
ple choice,  and  all  of  the  answers  might 
be  correct.  The  fact  was  that  America 


moral  force  left  among  our  citizens  to 
countermand  that  fact.  So  this  war  will 
be  a  crucial  vacation  from  the  morose 
state  of  American  affairs.  If  it  succeeds, 
the  country  may  even  be  able  to  face  a 
few  real  problems  again." 

It  was,  at  least,  a  perspective.  A  na- 
tion's ego  might  be  not  unlike  the  human 
ego:  when  its  view  of  itself  was  able  to 
lift,  there  was  more  human  energy  avail- 
able; yes,  energy  liberated  itself  best  un- 
der the  aegis  of  a  happy  ego.  By  that 
logic,  America  needed  to  win  a  war. 


0 


N  THE  NIGHT  IN  EARLY  MARCH 

when  George  Bush  delivered  his 
victory  speech  to  Congress,  he 
was  welcomed  with  an  ovation  that  ri- 
valed any  outpouring  of  approval  Ron- 
ald Reagan  had  received  in  the  same 
Capitol  building— which  is  no  small  re- 
mark. He  had  not  only  won  the  war,  but 
accomplished  it  with  an  astonishingly 
small  loss  of  American  life — a  double 
victory  for  Bush.  When  it  came  to  the 
sacrifice  of  one's  own  countrymen,  the 
president  was  also  a  liberal.  He  had 
merely  altered  the  slogan  to  "Virtually 
no  blood  for  oil , "  and  there  was  no  more 
talk  of  tens  of  thousands  of  body  bags 
having  been  ordered  by  the  Pentagon. 
The  same  could  not  be  said,  of 


ntellectually  speaking, 
liberal  ideology  had  become 
about  as  stimulating  as  motel  furniture. 

l(bu  could  get  through 

a  night  with  it  provided  you  didn't  have  to 

hang  around  in  the  morning. 


was  mired  in  grievances,  miseries,  mis- 
calculations, slave  history,  and  obses- 
sions; the  economy  was  reflecting  it. 

In  fact,  Mailer  was  surprised  by  him- 
self. Something  deep  in  him — which  is 
to  say,  no  longer  censorable — was  now 
saying:  "The  country  needs  a  purge,  a 
fling,  some  sacrifice  of  blood,  some 
waste  of  the  blood  of  others,  some  co- 
lossal event,  a  triumph.  We  need  an  ex- 
travaganza to  take  us  out  of  ourselves. 
We  are  Romans,  finally,  and  there  is  no 


course,  for  the  opponent.  There  were  no 
reliable  figures  for  killed  in  action 
among  the  Iraqis;  they  may  have  lost 
25,000,  or  was  it  twice  that  figure?  In 
forty-two  days,  88,500  tons  of  bombs 
and  missiles  were  dropped  or  released 
by  U.S.  forces,  a  figure  that  does  not 
include  the  combat  sorties  of  the  rest  of 
the  coalition  nor  U.S.  and  allied  artil- 
lery. The  overall  tonnage  then,  one 
would  estimate,  came  to  well  over 
100,000  tons,  more  than  enough  to  pul- 


verize the  will  i  fight  of  the  Iraqi  sol- 
diers. Saddam  Hussein's  mother  of  all 
battles  had  been  reduced  to  the  child  of 
submission.  Those  of  hi  Manes  which 
had  managed  to  fly  flew,  in  '  >rge  part, 
to  Iran;  his  tanks  were  buried  '^ep  in 
sand,  yet  not  deep  enough.  He.  seek- 
ing missiles  blew  them  up  (since  metal, 
it  was  quickly  discovered,  held  the  heat 
of  the  desert  sun  longer  at  night  than  the 
desert  that  covered  it).  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  Republican  Guards,  how- 
ever, had  never  been  committed  to  bat- 
tle and  so  remained  more  or  less  intact 
for  the  family  of  battles  that  was  going 
to  take  place  in  Iraq  after  the  war. 
George  Bush  had  taken  the  decision  to 
accept  a  cease-fire  before  all  of  Iraq 
was  left  helpless.  After  all,  what 
would  there  be  in  Baghdad  then  to  op- 
pose Iran?  Iran  in  control  of  an  Iraq 
without  Saddam  Hussein  weighed  in 
the  balance  as  a  heavier  prospect  for 
America  than  Saddam  still  in  power 
with  but  one  lung  left. 

So,  of  course,  there  were  ironies.  A 
war  without  ironies  searing  enough  to 
brand  one's  moral  flesh  is  not  a  real 
war.  The  triumph  in  the  Gulf  may  in 
time  be  characterized  by  military  histo- 
rians as  the  massively  prepared  cam- 
paign that  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than 
a  technical  run-through  for  war.  One 
mighty  coalition  executing  a  brilliant 
military  plan  encountered  no  more  than 
a  desert  horizon  of  prisoners  who  had 
been  waiting  for  weeks  to  surrender.  A 
technological  Leviathan  had  overcome  a 
magician  of  metaphors. 

Other  ironies  followed.  We  had  liber- 
ated Kuwait,  but  it  was  ecologically 
mutilated.  The  restoration  during  day- 
light hours  of  blue  sky  for  black  sky 
was  going  to  cost  a  fortune — would  it 
prove  to  be  as  large  as  the  disburse- 
ments on  the  war  itself?  Sea  life  in  the 
Gulf  might  or  might  not  recover  from 
that  oil  spill  seven  or  eight  times  greater 
than  the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster.  The 
metaphors  of  the  dark  poet  had  proved 
dark  indeed.  Vastly  less  massive  than 
Hitler  on  the  historic  scale,  Saddam  had 
been  ready  nonetheless  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  God  who  had  not  supported 
him;  Saddam  waged  fire  and  destruction 
against  nature.  He  won!  I  pull  down  the 
walls  of  the  oil  temple  In  disaster.  Sad- 
dam would  be  awesome.  No  one  inhabit- 
ing Kuwait  over  the  next  few  years  would 
be  able  to  cease  thinking  of  his  active 
vengeance,   (Continued  on  page   184) 
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OT  LIGHT 


VENDELA 


Arc  you 


still  as  beautiful 

and  skin,  y?" 

Eileen  Ford  would 

write  her. 


\k-va-\fendela! 


his  photograph  represents  the  public  thawing  of 
Vendela,  the  Swedish  model  whose  cool  comportment 
and  ladylike  glow  evoked  comparisons  to  Grace  Kelly 
when,  in  1988,  she  nabbed  a  three-year  contract  (for  a 
rumored  $4-million-plus)  to  be  the  face  for  Elizabeth  Ar- 
den,  that  most  proper  of  fashion  and  fragrance  houses. 
The  twenty-four-year-old  Vendela  (accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable) says  she  doubts  she  could  have  managed  quite  so, 
well,  sultry  a  shooting  even  a  year  ago.  "I  think  I  grew 
up,"  she  says.  "I  fell  in  love.  I  went  into  acting  classes,  and 
that  really  got  me  to  start  looking  inside  and  start  going 
for  the  great,  juicy  feelings — all  those  feelings  that  you 
might  be  scared  of." 

In  other  words,  still  another  model  eager  to  leap  from 
static  to  moving  pictures.  But  Vendela  is  well  positioned 
for  the  move.  "You  know  how  people  say  you  have  to  be 
in  the  right  time  and  the  right  place,"  says  Vendela,  whose 
speech  combines  adolescent  enthusiasm  with  a  steely 
edge  of  purposefulness.  "That's  always  happened  to  me." 


Indeed.  Model  mogul  Eileen  Ford  first  spotted  Vendela 
Kirsebom  in  a  Stockholm  restaurant  with  her  parents.  And 
while  Vendela  chose  to  finish  high  school,  Ford  would 
write  the  girl  regularly,  asking,  Vendela  recalls,  "Are  you 
still  as  beautiful  and  skinny?  Are  you  keeping  your  skin 
looking  great?"  She  was.  She  did.  At  nineteen  she 
signed  with  Ford;  at  twenty-one,  with  Arden.  And  when 
she  fell  in  love,  it  was  with  Jon  Peters,  the  controversial- 
ly well-paid  co-head  of  Columbia  Pictures  and  some- 
one, she  admits,  who  provided  an  excellent  orientation 
into  the  culture  of  filmmaking.  "Unbelievable  visions 
and  fantasies  about  everything,"  she  says  of  Peters.  "He 
makes  other  people  believe  they  can  do  more  than  they 
ever  thought  they  would;  he  pulls  it  out  of  you."  Recent- 
ly, she's  been  based  largely  in  L.A.,  attending  film  class- 
es at  U.C.L.A.  three  times  a  week  and  cautiously  consid- 
ering possibilities  for  her  screen  debut.  Yes,  there's  one 
particularly  promising  offer,  she  says;  no,  it's  not  at 
Columbia.  —BEN  BRANTLEY 
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THE  ML 
OF  THE 
SUICIDE  DOCTOR 


Did  Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian  do  the  right  thing 

when  he  helped  an  Alzheimer's  patient  end  her  own  life 

with  his  homemade  "Mercy  Machine"? 

As  the  issue  of  medically  assisted  suicide  hits 

the  headlines  again,  he  vows  to  continue  his  crusade 

for  "planned  death"  for  the  terminally  ill. 

But  is  he  Socrates  or  Mengele?  RON  ROSENBAUM 

investigates  the  career  of  a  medical  heretic 
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Her  eyelids  flickered  a  little  and  she  looked  like  she  was 
rising  up  to  almost  kiss  me.  I  leaned  over  and  the  first 
thing  that  came  to  my  mind  is  to  say,  Have  a  nice  trip. 
Th  .it  v  all.  Have  a  nice  trip .  Those  were  the  last  words  said. 

— Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian 


He  knew  right  away  she  was  Trouble.  The  Wrong 
Woman.  The  Wrong  Test  Case.  At  least  that's  what 
he  says  now. 

He  knew  that  if  he  let  her  have  her  way,  let  her  talk  him 
into  a  final,  fatal  rendezvous,  everything  he'd  worked  for 
might  be  jeopardized,  even  destroyed. 

Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian  insists  he  didn't  want  Janet  Adkins  to 
be  the  first  to  die  on  his  suicide  machine.  And  he  certainly 
didn't  want  their  assignation  to  take  place  the  way  it  did, 
where  it  did.  He  knew  it  would  look  bad,  surreptitious.  Even 
sleazy. 

"I  didn't  want  to  do  it  in  a  van,"  the  Doctor  tells  me. 
"Anything.    Anything 
but  the  van." 

Indeed,  when  it 
looked  like  a  Volks- 
wagen van  was  the  only 
place  they  could  do  it, 
when  they'd  been 
turned  away  by  motels 
and  funeral  parlors  and 
private  homes,  when 
there  was  "no  room  at 
the  inn,"  as  the  Doctor 
likes  to  put  it — he  tried 
to  talk  her  out  of  it.  But 
she  insisted,  he  says, 
forcing  him  to  make  a 
choice  he  didn't  want 
to  make:  between  what 
was  best  for  his  princi- 
ples and  what  was  best 
for  her. 

Finally,  he  says,  he 
succumbed.  Her  will  to  die  overpowered  his  wish  to  delay. 

'She  was  so  distraught,"  he  says,  "I  decided  I  had  to  do 
it  anyway,  i  or  the  patient.  That's  what  a  doctor  is  for.  To 
hell  with  the  goddanged  ethicists.  I'm  a  real  physician." 

It  was  a  bizarre  relationship,  one  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
vergence of  Janet  Adkins  and  Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian  in  the  back 
of  the  -  octor's  rusty  old  VW  camper.  It  was  a  relationship 
that  culi:  ited  in  an  act  some  have  called  murder,  and  oth- 
ers -nota  'he  whole  Adkins  family — call  a  noble  service 
to  humanity  relationship  that  has  become  the  chief  subject 
of  one  of  the  unusual  and  bitter  courtroom  battles  in  the 

recent  history  ol       v  and  medicine:  People  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  v.  Jack  f         kian. 

In  one  respect  the  ti  is  the  revenge  of  the  "goddanged 
ethicists"  on  a  doctor  wi  lisdained  their  strictures.  A  pa- 
rade of  the  medical  profession's  deepest  thinkers  on  matters 
of  Life  and  Death,  Healing  an!  Killing,  took  the  stand  here 
in  the  Pontiac,  Michigan,  courthouse  to  attack  what  Dr.  Ke- 
•  »rkian  had  done. 


In  the  Red  Roof  Inn  video,  taped  two  days  before  Janet  Adkins  committed  suicide 
Dr.  Kevorkian  had  trouble  getting  her  to  say  the  word  "death." 


The  defense  countered  by  likening  the  Doctor  to  the  great 
martyrs  of  intellectual  and  medical  history  persecuted  for 
advocating  ideas  ahead  of  their  time.  The  Doctor  himself 
compares  his  ordeal  to  the  famous  Scopes  trial  of  the  twen- 
ties (in  which  a  schoolteacher  was  convicted  for  teaching 
evolution).  Dr.  K.'s  chief  defense  attorney,  Geoffrey  Fieger, 
goes  further:  "This  is  more  than  the  Scopes  trial.  This  is  the 
trial  of  Socrates." 

Is  this  the  trial  ^of  Socrates — or  Dr.  Mengele?  Is  Dr.  Jack 
Kevorkian  a*  brilliant  if  heretical  philosopher  or  a  shameless 
medical  murderer? 

It's  hard  to  believe  the  slight,  gray-haired  church  organist 
(he  believes  in  Bach,  not  God)  sitting  at  the  defense  table 
could  provoke  such  passionate  and  contradictory  responses. 
But  it's  not  just  Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian  on  trial.  It's  not  just 
the  Doctor's  presence,  provocative  and  abrasive  as  he  can 
be,  that  has  so  inflamed  and  embittered  the  courtroom 
combat  in  this  remarkable  trial. 

No,  it's  the  Ma- 
chine. The  Device.  The 
one  the  Doctor  invent- 
ed, the  one  he  first 
dubbed  "the  Thana- 
tron,"  the  one  his  me- 
dia-sensitive lawyer  has 
urged  him  to  rename 
"the  Mercy  Machine." 
The  one  Janet  Adkins 
used  to  kill  herself  in 
the  back  of  a  van. 

And      indeed,      it 
wasn't    long    after   the 
machine  itself  made  its 
nerve-abrading  appear- 
ance   in    the    court- 
room— as   Prosecution 
Exhibit   10 — that  the 
smoldering  bitterness 
between  the  Doctor  and 
his  accusers  broke  out 
into  the  open.  Into  a  vicious  exchange  over — literally  over — 
the  machine.  One  that  seemed  about  to  verge  into  physical 
violence.  The  Nazi  Doctors  incident. 

All  the  material  was  bought  at  flea  markets  and  garage  sales  and — 
you're  smiling,  you're  breaking  into  a  smile.  I'll  admit  it's  funny.  ...  7 
tried  toys,  tearing  them  apart  for  the  gears  and  mechanisms. 
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tron, 


efore  recounting  that  exceedingly  ugly  Nazi  Doctors 
exchange,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  look  a  bit  more 
closely  at  the  source  of  all  the  ugliness — the  Thana- 
a.k.a.  the  Mercy  Machine,  itself.  There's  something 
about  it,  something  about  its  crude  shop-class  mechanical- 
ness,  that  has  struck  a  dark  chord  in  the  national  imagination. 
Maybe  it's  the  fact  that  it  is  a  machine,  with  gears,  valves, 
and  a  switch — that  it's  so  obtrusively  an  object.  Whatever  it 
is,  there's  no  doubt  the  primitive  device  has  the  power  to 
crystallize  the  emotions  over  otherwise  abstract,  technology- 
related  right-to-die/right-to-life  issues  in  a  way  thai  peaceful 
images  of  a  comatose  patient  like  Nancy  Cru/.an  can't.  In  the 
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medical-ethics  debates  currently  tormenting  American  courts 
and  families,  the  Thanatron  is  the  bare-boned  "skull  beneath 
the  skin." 

Lead  prosecutor  Michael  Modelski  cites  David  Letterman 
jokes  to  exemplify  the  dangerous  but  seductive  appeal  of  the 
machine.  Letterman  has  devoted  two  "Top  Ten"  lists  to  it 
and  prosecutor  Modelski 's  got  them  both  at  hand.  One  day 
over  the  phone  he  reeled  off  for  me  Letterman's  "Top  Ten 
Promotional  Slogans  for  Dr.  Kevorkian's  Suicide  Machine." 
Number  five:  Claus  von  Biilow  says,  "I  liked  it  so  much  I 
bought  the  company!"  Number  four:  ''While  I'm  killing  my- 
self I'm  also  cleaning  my  oven!" 

But  the  one  Modelski  emphasizes  to  me 
is  the  one  that,  he  says,  illustrates  the  true 
danger  of  the  Thanatron,  Promotional  Slo- 
gan Number  Eight:  "Isn't  it  about  time  you 
took  an  honest  look  at  your  miserable,  stink- 
ing life?" 

Modelski  believes  that  the  machine,  if 
widely  available,  would  be  all  too  tempting 
to  those  suffering  transient  depressions,  en- 
courage them  to  "take  the  easy  way  out." 

Chief  defense  attorney  Fieger  counters 
that  it's  not  the  prosecutor's  role  to  impose 
his  "paternalist  morality"  on  the  citizen- 
ry. Fieger  has  his  own  thoughts  about  why 
the  machine  "gets  people  crazy."  He 
thinks  it's  because  "it  forces  people  to 
face  their  own  mortality,  stirs  up  ques- 
•  tions,  feelings  they  don't  necessarily  want 
to  face."  (Have  you  taken  an  honest 
look.  .  .?)  "They  start  asking  themselves, 
Would  I  ever  consider  using  it?"  Fieger 
says.  "It's  disturbing." 

But  I've  come  to  believe  that  it's  more 
than  the  mechanism  that  stirs  up  passions, 
gets  people  crazy.  It's  the  anesthetic.  For 
those  who  might  be  deterred  from  blowing 
their  brains  out  with  a  handgun  by  the  noise 
and  violence  and  bloody  carnage;  for  those 
who  might  gag  at  the  idea  of  swallowing 
mouthfuls  of  sleeping  pills,  hoping  to  take 
enough  to  extinguish  and  not  merely  maim 
their  brains;  for  those  who  can't  face  the 
twelve-floor  leap  into  extinction,  the  Doc- 
tor's machine  offers  a  swift,  painless  two- 
step  transition  that  guarantees  an  easy, 
descent  into  oblivion. 

Almost  anyone  who's  ever  been  anesthetized  in  a  hospital 
has  experienced  the  almost  instantaneous,  almost  pleasurable 
slide  into  unconsciousness  offered  by  sodium  pentothal.  Touch 
a  button  on  Dr.  K.'s  machine  and  that's  what  you  get:  a 
solenoid  turns  a  valve  that  releases  sodium  pentothal  through 
an  intravenous  tube  into  your  vein.  It's  not  till  sixty  seconds 
later,  when  you're  utterly  unconscious,  that  a  timer  triggers  a 
second  solenoid,  which  opens  a  second  valve  and  releases  the 
chemical  coup  de  grace:  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  that 
slips  into  the  system  and — when  it  reaches  your  heart — swiftly 
stops  it  dead.  The  promise  of  a  painless  death  in  that  oblivious 


state — the  promise  that  lured  Janet  Adkins  hallway  across  the 
country  to  the  Doctor's  van — well,  it  just  makes  suicide  too 
easy,  too  accessible,  too  imaginable.  An  all-too-gentle  touch 
away.  What's  disturbing  and  frightcnmy  ahout  Dr.  Kevor- 
kian's Mercy  Machine  is  that  it's  just  too  user  friendly. 
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the  final  day 

of  trial 
the  Doctor 
can't  take  it 
any  longer. 
Today  he  loses 
it  in  court. 


unconscious 


his,  I  believe,  was  the  touchy  emotional  substratum 
that  gave  rise  to  the  explosive  Nazi  Doctors  <    change. 
It  took  place  on  the  final  afternoon  of  the  final  day  of 
trial  here. 

This  is  not  the  murder  trial;  the  first-degree-murder 
charges  against  Dr.  Kevorkian  were  dis- 
missed last  December  by  a  local  judge.  He 
ruled  that  the  Doctor's  use  of  the  Mercy 
Machine  to  assist  the  suicide  of  Janet  Ad- 
kins— a  fifty-four-year-old  Alzheimer's  vic- 
tim who'd  begged  for  this  help  to  avoid  the 
awful  indignity  of  the  later  stages  of  her  dis- 
ease— was  not  a  crime,  not  homicide  under 
Michigan  law.  (Michigan  has  no  statute 
specifically  prohibiting  assisting  a  suicide; 
twenty-six  states  do.)  This  is  a  trial  in  civil 
court,  resulting  from  the  county  prosecu- 
tor's determination  to  shut  the  doctor's  sui- 
cide service  down  whether  or  not  it's 
criminal.  He's  seeking  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  Doctor  from  ever  using 
his  machine  in  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
from  counseling  any  new  "patients"  on 
how  to  kill  themselves.  Prosecutor  Mo- 
delski says  he's  trying  to  stop  the  Doctor 
from  "roaming  around  the  countryside  in 
his  van,  zapping  people."  And,  more  ur- 
gently, that  he's  trying  to  prevent  the  death 
of  at  least  fifty  more  people,  the  ones  the 
Doctor  has  said  are  waiting  in  line  to  be 
hooked  up  to  the  Thanatron  if  the  court  per- 
mits it.  In  Modelski's  view,  he's  asking  the 
court  to  prevent  the  Doctor  from  becoming 
a  medical  serial  killer — although  Model- 
ski's  preferred  analogy  is  to  the  medical 
mass  murder  committed  by  Nazi  euthanasia 
doctors. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  Nazi  Doctors  inci- 
dent. The  Nazi  Doctors  is  a  book  by  noted 
psychiatrist/historian  Robert  Jay  Lifton  sub- 
titled Medical  Killing  and  the  Psychology  of  Genocide .  It's  a 
book  that's  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  this  trial,  both 
physically  and  spiritually.  Physically,  the  prosecutors  have 
placed  a  copy  of  the  thick  black  Nazi  Doctors  book  conspicu- 
ously near  the  top  of  a  stack  of  books  on  the  prosecution 
table — a  stack  positioned  right  next  to  Prosecution  Exhi'; 
10,  the  confiscated  Thanatron.  Photographers  and  i'V  c  \- 
eras  focusing  on  the  machine  can't  help  capturing  the  ck 
of  books  next  to  it,  the  big  bold  letters  on  the  spine  ot  The 
Nazi  Doctors  almost  serving  as  a  caption  to  the  image  of  the 
machine. 

And  spiritually,  Lifton's  thesis  in  The  Nazi  Doctors  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  prosecution's  case  against  Dr.  Kev<   kian. 
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Lifton  argues  that  there  was  an  inevitable  progression  from 
the  "medicalization  of  killing"  introduced  by  the  Nazis'  in- 
volunt  euthanasia  campaign  in  the  thirties  to  the  mass 
muni  .i)  the  camps  of  the  forties.  "At  the  heart  of  the  Nazi 
en'-  :ise,  then,"  Lifton  states,  in  a  quote  that  opens  the 
edition's  final  written  argument  in  the  Kevorkian  case, 
is  the  destruction  of  the  boundary  between  healing  and 
killing"  (emphasis  added). 

"I  read  that,"  Modelski  tells  me,  "and  I  thought,  Wow! 
This  is  where  it  starts." 

Modelski  believes  that  participation  by  a  doctor  in  "kill- 
ing" (even  if  it's  only  assisting  a  voluntary 
suicide)  is  the  first  step  in  a  dangerous  con- 
tinuum, a  "slippery  slope"  leading  from 
medically  assisted  suicide  to  medically  en- 
couraged suicide  (of  the  poor  and  uninsured, 
say)  to  medically  pressured  suicide  (of 
those  whose  lives  are  "not  worth  living" 
but  expensive  to  sustain)  to  involuntary  eu- 
thanasia— the  same  slippery  slope  that  led 
in  the  thirties  and  forties  to  genocide.  Mo- 
delski, a  tall,  saturnine  fellow,  is  particu- 
larly passionate  about  this  because,  he  tells 
me,  his  father's  father  (who'd  served  in  the 
Polish  army)  and  one  of  his  father's  broth- 
ers died  at  Auschwitz.  And  because  the  un- 
cle who  died  was  a  twin,  Modelski  sus- 
pects he  may  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
kinds  of  medical  experiments  on  twins  that 
were  pursued  so  obsessively  by  Dr.  Men- 
gele  in  the  camps. 

It's  an  "extreme"  position,  Modelski 
concedes  to  me,  likening  Kevorkian  to  a 
Nazi  doctor.  "But  the  lines  have  to  be  drawn 
somewhere." 

But  not  there,  says  the  Doctor.  Not  that 
line.  Throughout  the  trial  the  Doctor,  a 
choleric  fellow  to  begin  with,  has  chafed  at 
the  attacks  on  him  by  prosecution  witness- 
es. On  the  final  day  of  trial  he  can't  take 
it  any  longer.  Today  the  Doctor  loses  it 
in  court 

It  begins  uuring  an  afternoon  recess  when 
Geoff  Fieger,  the  Doctor's  flamboyant  and 
combative  attorney,  tries  to  shove  the  stack 
of  books  featuring  The  Nazi  Doctors  away 
from  tl  Mercy  Machine — so  a  photographer  can  shoot  the 
machine     ;thout  a  Nazi  Doctors  label. 

Models;  sn't  going  to  let  Fieger  push  his  book  around. 
He  tells  Fit  'o  take  his  hands  off  the  book,  he  doesn't 
have  a  right  .  ich  anything  on  the  prosecution  table.  I 
have  a  sense  a  fi        ht  is  about  to  break  out. 

At  this  point  a  >ng  Dr.  Kevorkian  walks  up  to  the 

prosecutor  and  asks  hi       ust  what  relevance  The  Nazi  Doc- 
tors has  to  his  case  any  wa) . 

Modelski  says  something  to  the  effect  of  "Guys  like  you 
ire  in  that  book.  My  family  suffered  at  their  hands." 

"Oh  really  "  says  the  Doctor,  coldly  and  viciously.  "I 

!n't  know  the  Nazis  did  animal  euthanasia."   • 
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inner  at  the  Golden  Mushroom  following  the  first 
day's  trial  testimony.  The  Doctor  is  discoursing  on  his 
career  as  a  medical  iconoclast,  on  his  controversial 
probes  into  the  borderlands  between  life  and  death,  science 
and  superstition,  which  began  with  his  pioneering  demon- 
stration that  blood  from  freshly  dead  cadavers  could  be  trans- 
fused into  the  veins  of  living  patients.  And  on  Bach,  a 
particular  passion — how  he  believes  he's  discovered  in  the 
final  chord  of  Bach's  unfinished  Art  of  the  Fugue  a  conscious 
reflection  of  the  composer's  decision  to  expire  upon  complet- 
ing that  very  chord.  And  on  the  final,  hectic  hegira  he  took  in 
his  Volkswagen  van  as  he  sought  a  peaceful 
place  for  Janet  Adkins  to  die. 

The  Golden  Mushroom  is  one  of  the  fan- 
ciest places  in  Southfield  (the  wealthy  sub- 
urb between  Detroit  and  Pontiac),  a  favorite 
of  the  Doctor's  legal  team  of  Geoff  Fieger 
and  Jon  Marcus.  But  the  Doctor  doesn't  like 
fancy  food  and  seems  to  disparage  those 
who  waste  time  on  such  frivolous  indul- 
gences. The  Doctor  prefers  to  live,  accord- 
ing to  his  lawyers,  on  a  steady  diet  of 
French  fries  loaded  with  salt. 

The  Doctor  is  a  man  with  little  use  for 
material  comforts  or  worldly  pleasures. 
Since  he  left  his  last  steady  job  as  a  hospital 
pathologist  in  1982  he's  lived  off  his  sav- 
ings and  Social  Security.  He's  now  holed  up 
in  a  Spartan  one-bedroom  rental  over  a  flo- 
rist's shop,  where  he  bangs  out  heretical 
theses  for  European  medical  journals  under 
such  titles  as  "A  Comprehensive  Bioethical 
Code  for  the  Medical  Exploitation  of  Hu- 
mans Facing  Imminent  and  Unavoidable 
Death"  and  "The  Last  Fearsome  Taboo: 
Medical  Aspects  of  Planned  Death." 

He's  never  married,  although  he  says  he 
came  close  once.  (He  backed  out  because, 
he's  said,  his  prospective  bride  was  "too 
undisciplined.")  Nonetheless,  I've  seen 
him  warm  up  to  cocktail  waitresses  (and 
discuss  extremely  unscientific  matters  with 
them),  and  I  believe  it's  too  easy,  too  reduc- 
tive, to  ascribe  the  Doctor's  interest  in  death 
merely  to  a  lack  of  relish  for  life.  Dr.  K.  is 
more  complex,  more  vital,  than  that — at 
sixty-two  he's  a  feisty  little  spark  plug  of  a  guy  who's  ascetic 
but  not  asocial  or  humorless.  He  delights  in  puns,  writes 
limericks,  and  particularly  savors  the  string  of  gags  about 
him  and  his  machine  Jay  Leno  has  delivered  on  The  'Tonight 
Show.  He  fills  me  in  on  some  of  them  over  dinner  tonight, 
the  first  of  several  long  dinner  conversations  that  follow  each 
day's  trial  testimony. 

The  Leno  gags  focus  on  imaginary  improvements  the  Doc- 
tor's made  on  his  machine,  one  of  them  being  the  addition  of 
a  "snooze  alarm" — to  allow  the  patient  ten  more  minutes  of 
life  after  he's  hit  the  switch.  (Another  would  allow  the  Than 
atron  to  be  activated  by  "the  Clapper.") 

Something  struck  me  about  the  snoo/e-alarm  idea.  "What 


about  it,  Doc?"  I  asked  him  (everyone  calls  him  Doc). 
"Why  not?  You  know,  give  them  one  final  chance  to  recon- 
sider. Then  there  would  be  no  doubt  they  really  wanted  to  if 
they  went  ahead." 

"No,"  he  said,  "because  we  don't  take  the  guard  off  the 
switches  till  we're  absolutely  sure  we're  going  to  go.  I  talk  to 
them.  After  a  long  discussion  and  they're  absolutely  sure  I 
repeat,  'You  sure  you  don't  want  to  stop?  You  sure  you  don't 
want  to  change  your  mind?'  And  then  we  take  the  guard  off. 
Then  they  hit  the  switch.  If  they  still  wanted  to  after  they  hit 
the  switch,  I  can  stop  it  easily.  I  can  pull  the  needle  out. 
They  can  pull  the  needle  out.  Before  they  fall  asleep.  Up 
until  the  last  moment  they  have  control." 

Control.  That's  the  key  word  in  the  value  system  that 
underlies  the  Doctor's 
defense  of  his  machine. 
The  ability  to  control 
death — otherwise  so 
undisciplined — or  at 
least  death's  time  and 
setting.  Control  over 
death  is  the  common 
theme  that  runs  through 
the  history  of  the  Doc- 
tor's medical  heresies. 
He  compares  what  he's 
going  through  now  to 
the  persecution  Marga- 
ret Sanger  suffered 
when  she  first  tried  to 
teach  and  distribute 
methods  of  contracep- 
tion in  the  U.S.  In  the 
Doctor's  view  she  was 
martyred  for  birth  con- 
trol by  the  same  forces 
persecuting  him  for  ad- 
vocating death  control. 

Except  that  the  Doc- 
tor goes  further.  He 
doesn't  merely  want  to 
control  death's  mo- 
ment and  manner;  he 
wants  to  make  death  pay  back,  compensate,  life  for  its  thefts. 

"That's  the  biggest  misunderstanding  about  me,"  the 
Doctor  tells  me  at  the  Golden  Mushroom.  "That  I'm  ob- 
sessed with  "death.  I'm  really  pro-life.  My  writings  are  all 
about  trying  to  get  medical  benefits  from  death.  Life  back 
from  death.  Like  with  Janet  Adkins.  She  wanted  to  donate 
her  organs.  And  if  they'd  allowed  me  to  do  it  in  the  proper 
setting  we  could  have  saved  four  or  five  other  people." 

He  gets  worked  up  now  over  that. 

"I  mean,  four  or  five  other  people  died  with  Janet  Adkins! 
Automatic,  and  no  one  cares!  No  one's  even  brought  it  up." 

"Died  with  Adkins,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"She  had  a  strong  heart.  She  had  two  beautiful  lungs. 
There's  three.  Her  liver  could  have  been  split  in  half  and  saved 
two  babies.  Two  babies!  Full  of  life,  right?" 

Stealing  life  from  death.  The  Doctor's  goal  sounds  noble, 


but  there  are  those  who  are  skeptical.  "Is  he  now  saving 
Janet  Adkins  could  save  five  lives?"  Modelski  asks  me  later. 
"He  was  up  to  eight  for  a  while  there.  It  was  getting  like  a 
pyramid  scheme.  The  more  he  killed,  the  more  would  live." 
Modelski  doesn't  buy  the  idea  that  Dr.  Kevorkian  is  in  the 
lifesaving  business.  He  compares  the  Doctor's  relationship 
with  Janet  Adkins  to  a  cartoon  he  once  saw.  "  i  here  are  two 
vultures  sitting  on  a  cactus  and  one  says  to  another  'I'm 
tired  of  waiting.  Let's  just  go  out  and  kill  something 

Pretty  vicious  stuff,  but  there  is  something  about  the  Doc- 
tor's relentlessly  unsentimental  style  that  provokes  acrid 
course.  Something  about  his  language — her  liver  could  have 
been  "split,"  for  instance.  He  has  a  fatal  weakness  for  in- 
credibly infelicitous  neologisms.  Not  just  "theThanatron";he 

wants  to  call  the  dying 
centers  he  proposes 
opening  for  suicide 
seekers  "Obitori- 
ums" — a  word  that  sug- 
gests Orwellian  slaugh- 
terhouses. But  the  Doc- 
tor, after  a  lifetime  of 
battling  against  what  he 
calls  linguistic  "hypoc- 
risy," is  unwilling  to 
make  concessions  to 
the  tender  sensibilities 
of  others. 

"I  think  you  have  a 
self-defeating  harsh- 
ness toward  the  rest  of 
the  world,"  I  once 
told  him. 

"Absolutely,"  he 
said.  "You're  right. 
My  dad  used  to  say 
that." 


The  Thanatron:  Something  about 
a  dark  chord  in  the 


its  crude  mechanicalness  has  struck 
national  imagination. 


H 


e  didn't  have 
any  special  feel- 
ings about  death 
while  growing  up,  he 
tells  me.  "I'm  as  scared 
of  dying  as  you  are,"  he  says.  But  early  on  he  rejected 
religion  as  a  way  to  transcend  it,  quitting  Sunday  school 
when  "I  realized  I  didn't  believe  in  theii  miracles,  walking 
on  water,  that  sort  of  thing." 

He  didn't  set  out  to  be  a  medical  heretic,  he  tells  me,  but 
there  was  a  moment  early  in  his  internship  that  left  him  ques- 
tioning the  way  doctors  dealt  with  the  agony  of  the  dying. 

"I  was  making  rounds  one  night  and  there  was  this  woman 
who  was  dying  of  liver  cancer.  It  was  horrible,  her  belly  was 
swollen  up  so  much  her  skin  was  almost  transparent,  you 
could  see  the  veins.  She  was  in  horrible,  intractable  pain.  It 
looked  like  she  was  pleading  for  death  with  her  eyes.  But  we 
couldn't  give  her  that.  We  had  to  keep  her  going,  prolonging 
the  agony.  It  was  cruel  and  barbaric." 

He  began  to  read  in  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity  how 
doctors  in  Athens  and  Rome  thought  (Continued  on  page  203) 
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As  his  friends  died 

around  him, 

choreographic  wizard 

Tommy  Tune 

defied  the  ravages  of  the  eighties 

with  a  whirl  of  joyous 

^Tony-sweeping  hits 

such  as 

My  One  and  Only  and 

Grand  Hotel 

JEREMY  GERARD  talks  to 

the  boyish  Texan — 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great 

Broadway  showmen — 

as  he  kicks  off  an  homage 

to  Will  Rogers  and  the 

Ziegfeld  Follies 


CATCHY  TUNE 


He's  Pf«Mi  the 

onJv   iirector- 

choreo'T'  ipher-star 

in  the  business. 


n  February  28,  his  fif- 
ty-second birthday, 
Tommy  Tune  awoke  at 
about  five  A.M. ,  padded 
around  his  Upper  East 
Side  aerie  waiting  for 
The  New  York  Times 
and  USA  Today  to  be 
delivered,  and  drew  the 
runes.  Out  of  a  cloth 
bag  he  pulled  a  tile  en- 
graved with  a  symbol 
representing  sharp  separation.  A  man 
who  takes  his  otherworldly  communi- 
ques seriously,  Tune  was  shocked,  but 
mostly  he  had  no  idea  what  the  symbol 
might  portend. 

A  little  while  later,  he  was  driven 
down  to  one  of  Times  Square's  more 
squalid  side  streets,  the  block  of  West 
Forty-first  Street  that  is  home  to  the  Ne- 
der lander  Theatre,  where  he  was  re- 
hearsing his  latest  show.  At  ten  o'clock, 
he  gathered  the  company  of  The  Will 
Rogers  Follies  and  led  them  through  a 
yogic  breathing  exercise,  as  he  does  for 
the  first  quarter-hour  of  every  rehearsal. 
Not  long  into  "the  breathing,"  how- 
ever, Tune  was  summoned  to  the  pro- 
duction office  by  Phillip  Oesterman,  his 
closest  friend  and  the  associate  director 
of  Will  Rogers.  There  was  bad  news. 
Eric  Schepard,  an  ex-dancer  and  chore- 
ographer and  Tune's  longtime  confidant 
and  agent  at  ICM ,  was  dead  at  sixty-six  of 
aids.  Tune  felt  a  rush  of  grief — he'd  had 
premonitions  of  the  death  even  before 
pulling  the  mysterious  character  from  the 
bag  of  runes — but  he  set  aside  mourning 
for  another  time.  With  barely  a  week  to 
go  before  moving  uptown  into  the  Palace 
Theatre,  he  had  a  show  to  get  on. 

Returning  to  the  stage,  he  brought 
"the  breathing"  to  an  end,  as  he  always 
did,  with  his  quiet  exhortation  to  "be  the 
best  we  can  be."  Within  minutes,  the 
sixteen  women  in  the  company — long- 
legged  thoroughbreds  all — had  donned 
horns  and  long  lengths  of  rope  and  were 
tap-tap  tapping  down  a  stage-wide  stair- 
way, literally  dancing  their  tails  off. 

"You  know,"  says  William  Ivey 
Long,  who  designed  the  costumes  for 
Tune's  Nine,  "there  are  two  ways  you 
can  do  the  story  of  Tommy  Tune.  You 
can  either  do  a  glonfi  tion  of  this  great 
American  genius,  or  you  can  dish  the 
tall  Texan.  Everything  one  says  about 
Tommy  is  'uirky;  you  can't  say  some- 
thing ordinai  about  him.  In  addition  to 
being  mad  as    i  hatter,  he  drop-kicks 


you  into  dreamland.  I  have  never,  ever 
been  pushed  harder.  All  this  quasi-mys- 
terious Karma  for  him  is  such  a  natural 
thing.  It's  easy  to  giggle  at  him,  invok- 
ing that  spirit  level,  but,  boy  oh  boy, 
when  you  hook  into  it,  it's  Tommy's 
Karmic  percolator." 

Tommy  Tune  identifies  with  Will 
Rogers,  played  in  the  show  by  Keith  Car- 
radine:  like  Rogers,  America's  first  me- 
dia superstar,  Tune  is  part  American 
Indian.  But  he  also  has  a  lot  in  common 
with  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  the  flamboyant 
showman  of  the  century's  early  decades, 
who,  as  Tune  puts  it,  packaged  sex  in 
"pointillism  and  vapor  and  veil"  with 
the  Ziegfeld  Follies.  At  first,  Tune  had 
difficulty  finding  a  path  into  the  show's 
material  (the  book  is  by  Peter  Stone,  the 
music  by  Cy  Coleman,  the  lyrics  by  Betty 
Comden  and  Adolph  Green),  but  then  he 
reduced  the  scenario  to  a  simple  story — 
boy  gets  girl,  boy  gets  fame,  boy  dies  in 
plane  crash — which  allowed  him  to  em- 
bellish it  with  those  huge,  fun,  sexy  num- 
bers that  not  only  show  off  his  talent  but 
also  sell  the  tickets. 

So  for  his  seventh  Broadway  show  as 
director,  choreographer,  or  both,  Tom- 
my Tune — the  last  of  an  elite  species  that 
has  included  Gower  Champion,  Bob 
Fosse,  and  Michael  Bennett,  all  dead — 
has  manufactured  another  confection  to 
delight  the  eye  (with  set  designer  Tony 
Walton's  translucent  floating  stairway) 
and  ear  for  a  few  hours  before  settling 
somewhere  in  the  ether.  The  Will  Rogers 
Follies,  with  its  heavy  dose  of  Americana 
at  a  time  when  Norman  Rockwell-style 
patriotism  is  back  in  vogue,  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  already  consider- 
able admiration  for  Tune's  craft,  but  it 
won't  palliate  the  critics  who  will  com- 
plain that  Tune,  again,  is  better  than  his 
material — any  more  than  did  Grand  Ho- 
tel, My  One  and  Only,  Nine,  and  The 
Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas,  crowd 
pleasers  all. 

From  Tommy  Tune,  the  audience  ex- 
pects high  spirits  and  razzle-dazzle  tap- 
ping, and  usually  he  delivers.  Today  he 
has  no  competition;  even  with  their  lim- 
itations, his  shows  remind  audiences 
that  within  him  resides  the  possibility 
that  the  Broadway  musical  is  more  than 
an  antiquated  pop  form,  good  for  little 
more  than  pillage  by  the  British.  In  ev- 
ery Tommy  Tune  production,  there  are 
scenes  that  linger  indelibly  in  the  mind, 
even  as  the  shows  themselves  recede  in 
the  memory.  If  we're  still  waiting  for 
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Tommy  Tune's  mature 
masterpiece,  his  extended 
adolescence  has  provided  a 
grand  time  for  a  lot  of  ticket 
buyers. 

After  "the  breathing," 
Tune  took  his  seat  in  the 
middle  of  Row  K.  At  six 
feet  six  inches,  he  is  so 
long  that  when  he  crosses 
his  legs  his  knees  extend 
into  Row  J.  If  Tune  was 
rattled  by  the  news  of  Eric 
Schepard's  death,  he 
didn't  show  it.  He  seemed  imbued  with 
an  almost  mystical  calm.  When  I  spoke 
with  him  a  few  days  later,  he  was  still 
shaken,  yet  determined  to  do  what  was 
expected  of  him.  He'd  save  his  grief 
for  the  few  hours  when  someone 
wouldn't  need  him  for  something. 

His  composure  may  be  ascribed 
partly  to  his  ineffable  grace  under 
pressure  and  partly  to  an  inurement 
to  pain  after  a  period  of  almost 
unceasing  and  unendurable  loss: 
his  father  in  1975,  his  mother  ^ 
in  1989,  theater  artist 
Robert  Anton,  performer 
Richard  Christopher, 
his  friend  Ruth  Gor- 
don, several  men  in 
the  companies  of  Best 
Little  Whorehouse  in 
Texas,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  Michael  Bennett— 
who'd  plucked  Tune  out 
of  the  chorus  and  made 
him  a  star,  only  to  become  a 
kind  of  demon-nemesis  later 
on — who  died  of  aids  in  1987.  "I 
lost  more  people  in  the  eighties  than 
people  do  in  a  lifetime,"  Tune  says 
matter-of-factly. 

Although  he's  from  Texas,  Tommy 
Tune  speaks  with  the  soft  allure  of  -a 
callow  Savannah  gentleman,  and  in  con- 
versation he  is  quick  to  register  intrigue, 
concern,  abashment,  sympathy,  or  dis- 
dain on  a  fairly  restricted  facial  palette. 
He  is  more  like  seventy-eight  inches  than 
six-foot-six.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he 
learned,  early  on,  certain  tricks — the 
Martha  Graham-like  contraction, 
the  hunched  shoulders — that  make 
him  appear  less  tall  than  he  is,  but 
more  likely  it's  his  essential  eva- 
nescence, his  unstudied  unobtru- 
siveness.  It's  the  ephemeral 
presence  (Continued  on  page  200) 
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No  one  knew  more 

about  Marilyn  Monroe's 

shattered  dreams  of  escape  to 

the  magic  of  Camelot  than 

Peter  Lawford.  He  had  introduced 

the  excruciatingly  fragile  star 

to  the  high-stakes  world 

of  his  brother-in-law 

Jack  Kennedy  and  witnessed 

the  crash  ending  of  her 

much  more  serious  affair  with 

Bobby  Kennedy — on  the 

last  day  of  her  life.  But  why 

did  Lawford  ignore  her 

final  plea  for  help? 

JAMES  SPADA  reports 

in  an  excerpt  from 

his  new  biography 
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aturday,  August  4, 
1962,  had  been  so 
hot  in  Los  Angeles 
that  by  one  in  the 
morning  the  tem- 
perature still  hov- 
ered in  the  upper 
seventies.  On  a  qui- 
et, palm-tree-lined 
street  in  West  Hol- 
lywood, private 
investigator  Fred 
Otash,  sleeping  fitfully  in  the  heat, 
awakened  to  the  insistent  jangle  of  his 
telephone.  A  man  used  to  late-night 
summonings,  Otash  snapped  alert  and 
picked  up  the  receiver.  "Fred,"  the 
voice  on  the  line  said,  "this  is  Peter 
Lawford.  I  have  a  big  problem.  I  need 
to  come  and  see  you." 

"What  is  it,  Peter?"  Otash  asked. 
"I  can't  talk  now.  I'll  be  over  in  a 
few  minutes." 

Peter  Lawford  and  Otash  had  had  a 
long,  if  sporadic,  relationship.  As  a  vice 
cop  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, Otash  had  first  met  Lawford  in 
the  late  1940s,  when  the  handsome  ac- 
tor was  one  of  MGM's  biggest  stars. 
That  meeting  had  been  to  give  Peter  a 
warning.  "I  told  him  to  cool  it,"  Otash 
later  recalled.  "Every  time  we  busted  a 
bunch  of  hookers,  his  name  was  always 
in  their  trick  books." 

Otash  had  later  left  the  police  depart- 
ment and  gone  into  private  practice  as 
an  investigator,  working  for  the  likes  of 
Sheilah  Graham,  Frank  Sinatra,  and 
Marilyn  Monroe.  One  of  his  regular  cli- 
ents was  Confidential  magazine,  a  sen- 
sationalistic  monthly  that  often  got  the 
goods  on  celebrities. 

In  1954,  Peter  Lawford  had  married 
Patricia  Kennedy,  the  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy,  the  former  American 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  sister 
of  Massachusetts  senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. This  had  put  Lawford  in  a  vulner- 
able position.  Confidential,  he  had 
learned,  knew  about  his  frequent  forays 
to  broth::  "dhe  was  worried.  "Fred," 
he  told  O;  'now  that  I'm  married  to 

Pat  Kennedy,  illy  can't  afford  this 

horseshit." 

Otash  had  helpec  rord  out  of  that 
scrape  and  gotten  the  ory  killed.  In 
1959,  Lawford  had  called  on  the  inves- 
tigator again,  this  time  to  bo.row  elec- 
tronic-eavesdropping equipment  so  that 
he  could  bui>  his  own  telephone.  Otash 
knew  the  Lawfords  were  having  marital 


problems,  and  he  assumed  that  Peter 
suspected  Pat  was  cheating  on  him. 

Fred  Otash  was  a  man  for  hire,  one 
with  few  personal  loyalties.  Before  long 
he  had  helped  bug  the  Lawford  house 
again,  but  not  for  Peter.  This  time  it 
was  for  a  variety  of  parties  who  wanted 
to  develop  a  "derogatory  profile"  of 
Jack  Kennedy  in  anticipation  of  hisf 
nomination  for  president  in  1960.  ' 

In  1962,  Peter  Lawford  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  president  and  the 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
two  men  with  enemies  ranging  from 
their  political  adversaries  to  the  corrupt 
Teamsters  boss  Jimmy  Hoffa  to  Mob 
members  whom  Robert  Kennedy  had 
targeted  for  investigation.  All  of  these 
factions,  according  to  Otash,  were  ex- 
pressing great  interest  in  what  the  wire- 
taps in  Lawford 's  home  would  reveal. 

As  Otash  and  other  Hollywood  co- 
gnoscenti knew,  both  Jack  and  Bobby 
Kennedy  had  been  sexually  involved 
with  Marilyn  Monroe,  the  world's 
reigning  movie  sex  goddess,  and  their 
trysts — sometimes  at  Lawford 's  Santa 
Monica  beach  house — were  also  of  in- 
terest to  Otash 's  clients.  The  situation 
was  explosive.  A  scandal  involving  the 
sex  lives  of  these  two  Catholic  family 
men  could  topple  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

Now,  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
August  5,  when  Otash  opened  his  door 
to  Lawford,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  actor  was  "half  crocked  or  half 
doped."  He  looked  a  nervous  wreck. 

"Marilyn's  dead"  were  Lawford 's 
first  words.  As  Otash  recalled  it,  "He 
told  me  that  Bobby  Kennedy  had  bro- 
ken off  the  affair  with  Marilyn  and  that 
she  was  hysterical  and  calling  the  White 
House  and  the  Justice  Department  and 
Hyannis  Port,  insisting  that  Bobby  get 
in  touch  with  her.  And  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  called  Bobby  in  San 
Francisco  and  told  him,  'You'd  better 
get  your  ass  down  to  L.A.,  because 
she's  out  of  control.'  " 

Lawford  told  Otash  he  was  terrified 
that  an  investigation  of  Marilyn's  death 
would  reveal  her  affairs  with  the  Kenne- 
dy brothers.  He  had  already  been  to  her 
house  to  "clean  up,"  and  had  removed 
what  incriminating  evidence  he  could 
find.  But  he  was  afraid  he'd  missed 
things.  He  wanted  Otash  to  return  to  the 
scene  and  finish  the  job. 

"Me?"  Otash  responded.  "You  got- 
ta be  fucking  nuts!  If  I  went  within  four 


miles  of  that  place — I  mean,  I'm  too 
well  known.  I  want  no  part  of  it." 

But  Otash  did  send  over  an  asso- 
ciate— the  same  man  who  had  installed 
surveillance  wires  in  Marilyn's  house 
several  months  earlier.  "He  knew  the 
place  very  well,"  Otash  said.  "He  fin- 
ished the  job  that  Lawford  started,  and 
he  found  things  that  Lawford  had  left 
behind." 

Peter  Lawford  met  Marilyn 
Monroe  in  his  agent's  office 
in  1951,  and  he  dated  both 
her  and  her  best  girlfriend, 
Jeanne  Carmen.  Initially, 
Peter  was  attracted  to  Mari- 
lyn, because  at  that  time  she  had  a  whole- 
some, down-to-earth,  athletic  side, 
which  he  found  very  appealing  in  a  wom- 
an. But  the  more  he  got  to  know  and  like 
her,  the  less  interested  he  was  in  her 
sexually. 

After  his  marriage  into  the  Kennedy 
family,  Peter's  relationship  with  Mari- 
lyn grew  more  complicated  in  propor- 
tion to  his  growing  friendship  with  Jack 
Kennedy,  the  family's  promising  young 
politician.  Both  men  had  a  lusty  appe- 
tite for  women,  and  neither  felt  con- 
strained by  his  marriage  vows  to  curb 
his  desires.  From  1954  on,  Peter  was 
happy  to  help  Jack  on  what  he  called  his 
"hunting  expeditions"  for  girls  in  Hol- 
lywood. One  of  the  women  Peter  made 
sure  Jack  met  was  Marilyn  Monroe. 

In  the  summer  of  1954,  Peter  ar- 
ranged for  Jack  and  his  wife,  Jackie,  to 
be  invited  to  a  party  at  the  home  of 
Charles  Feldman,  the  powerful  agent 
and  ex-husband  of  Jean  Howard.  Peter 
knew  that  among  the  guests  would  be 
Monroe,  the  most  talked-about  woman 
in  the  world  that  year,  and  her  husband 
of  six  months,  former  New  York  Yan- 
kee baseball  great  Joe  DiMaggio.  Their 
marriage  was  already  on  the  rocks,  and 
it  would  end  a  few  months  later,  de- 
stroyed by  DiMaggio' s  jealousy  and 
Monroe's  unwillingness  to  give  up  her 
burgeoning  career,  as  DiMaggio  insist 
ed,  and  be  a  housewife. 

Marilyn  told  her  friend  Bob  Slatzer 
that  she  had  felt  uncomfortable  at  the 
party  because  Jack  Kennedy  stared  at 
her  the  entire  evening.  MI  may  be  flat- 
tering myself,"  she  said,  giggling,  "but 
he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  me."  Feld- 
man noticed  that  Jackie  saw  what  Jack 
was  doing,  and  she  was  angry.  DiMag- 
gio was  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
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too.  Every  few  minutes  he  would  grab 
Marilyn's  arm  and  say,  "Let's  go!  I've 
had  enoi  i  j  i  of  this ! ' '  Marilyn  didn't  want 
to  lea^  ,  and  Feldman  recalled  that  she 
ar  '      e  had  words  about  it. 

iarilyn  told  Slatzer  that  she  and  Jack 
\ennedy  didn't  "get  together"  until  af- 
ter her  divorce  from  DiMaggio,  early 
in  1955.  She  began  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  New  York  during  this 
period,  and  occasionally  she  and  Jack 
would  meet. 

A  few  months  after  the  party  at  Feld- 
man's,  Jack  was  hospitalized  for  sur- 
gery to  alleviate  a  chronic  back  prob- 
lem. Visitors  to  his  room  were  amused 
by  a  color  poster  of  Marilyn  Monroe  he 
had  taped  to  the  wall,  in  which  she  wore 
blue  shorts  and  stood  with  her  legs 
spread  widely  apart.  Kennedy  had  hung 
the  poster  upside  down. 

Kennedy  and  Monroe  continued  to 
rendezvous  in  New  York  throughout  the 
1950s.  Whenever  a  rift  developed  be- 
tween Monroe  and  her  then  husband, 
the  playwright  Arthur  Miller,  she  would 
drive  into  Manhattan  from  their  Con- 
necticut farmhouse  and  stay  at  her  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street  apartment.  If  Jack 
was  in  town,  she  would  meet  him  in  his 
suite  at  the  Carlyle  hotel.  At  the  time  of 
the  1960  Democratic  convention,  which 
was  poised  to  nominate  Kennedy  for 
president,  Marilyn  was  in  Los  Angeles 
without  Miller,  and  Kennedy's  large 
contingent  of  Hollywood  supporters 
made  her  far  less  conspicuous  in  his 
company  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  second  night  of  the  con- 
vention, Marilyn  dined  with  Jack,  Pe- 
ter, and  Kennedy  aide  Kenneth  O'Don- 
nell  at  Puccini,  a  Los  Angeles  restaurant 
co-owned  by  Peter  and  Frank  Sinatra. 

Before  dinner,  Marilyn  and  Jack  had 
apparently  been  intimate,  because  Mari- 
lyn giggled  to  Peter  that  Jack's  perfor- 
mance earlier  had  been  "very  demo- 
ratic"  and  "very  penetrating."  Ac- 
ne to  Marilyn's  longtime  maid, 
Lc  -one,  Kennedy  was  "always 

telling  .  lirty  jokes,  pinching  her,  and 
squeezm-  She  told  me  that  [he] 

was  always   ;  his  hand  on  her 

thigh."  This  evening  Puccini,  appar- 
ently, he  continues  liward,  running 
his  hand  further  undc.  ilyn's  dress. 
"He  hadn't  counted  01  oing  that 
far  '  Marilyn  told  Lena.  ughing. 
When  ::  discovered  she  wasn't  wear- 
ing an,  ies,  "he  pulled  back  and 
turned  reu. 
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On  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
March  24,  1962,  Marilyn 
emerged  from  the  bedroom 
of  her  Spanish-style  home 
on  Fifth  Helena  Drive  in 
the  Brentwood  section  of 
Los  Angeles  before  nine.  Normally,  she 
slept  past  noon,  but  this  was  an  impor- 
tant day.  "I'm  going  on  a  trip,"  she,, 
told  her  housekeeper-companion',  Eu- 
nice Murray,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Marilyn's  therapist,  Dr. 
Ralph  Greenson. 

At  noon,  Peter  Lawford  arrived  to 
pick  her  up.  "Peter  paced  back  and 
forth,"  Mrs.  Murray  recalled,  "while 
Marilyn  put  the  finishing  touches  on  her 
attire."  Nearly  an  hour  later,  she  was 
ready — and  wearing  a  black  wig.  Peter 
and  the  disguised  Marilyn  drove  to 
Palm  Springs  to  spend  the  weekend 
with  President  Kennedy  at  Bing  Cros- 
by's house.  The  president  was  throwing 
a  party  Saturday  evening  to  meet  some 
of  the  Southern  California  Democratic 
politicos. 

Philip  Watson,  later  the  Los  Angeles 
County  assessor,  was  invited  to  the 
Crosby  compound  that  night,  and  he 
soon  discovered  that  there  were  in  fact 
two  parties — one  at  poolside  and  a 
smaller,  more  exclusive  one  in  the  pres- 
ident's cottage.  He  wasn't  particularly 
surprised  that  Monroe  was  there.  He 
had  seen  her  with  the  president  at  anoth- 
er party,  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel  the 
previous  November.  What  astonished 
him  now  was  how  little  effort  either 
made  to  disguise  their  intimacy. 

As  Watson  told  Anthony  Summers, 
author  of  the  Monroe  biography  God- 
dess, "The  president  was  wearing  a  tur- 
tleneck  sweater,  and  she  was  dressed  in 
a  kind  of  robe  thing.  She  had 
obviously  had  a  lot  to 
drink.    It   was   obvious 
they  were   intimate, 
that  they  were  staying 
there  together  for  the 
night." 

A  year   earlier, 
living  in  New 
York,   Mari- 
lyn   had    hit 
rock  bottom. 
She    was    de- 
pressed over  the  failure  of  her 
marriage  to  Arthur  Miller  and 
the  death  of  her  girlhood  idol, 
Clark  -(Continued  on  page  186) 
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„ake  1  ahoe,  where 
she  overdosed. 
The  following  month, 
,  she  died  in  her 

Brentwoocf  home,  above, 
"a  mass  of  electronic- 
eavesdropping  lines." 


"What  really  has  me  scared 

is  all  the  strange  clicks  IVe  been 

hearing  on  my  phone  lately" 


ith  the  fall  of 
Romania  in  De- 
cember 1989,  a 
specter  came  to 
disturb  the  long 
Stalinist  slumber 
of  nearby  Alba- 
nia, rising  up 
from  the  image 
of  Nicolae  Ceau- 
sescu's  bullet- 
riddled  body, 
crumpled  at  the 
base  of  the  execution  wall,  his  red  tie 
crooked  like  a  bloody  finger:  You  will 
follow,  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  leader- 
ship of  this  most  isolated,  repressive,  and 
impoverished  of  countries,  and  the  Com- 
munists began  to  stir  uneasily  atop  an 
increasingly  restive  population.  Ismail 
Kadare,  Albania's  most  prominent  intel- 
lectual and  her  one  writer  of  international 
stature,  was  haunted  by  a  different  sort  of 
menace,  one  which  unexpectedly  took 
the  avuncular  form  of  Vaclav  Havel — 
President  Havel — on  whose  broad  shoul- 
ders the  mantle  of  statesmanship  seemed 
tailor-made.  This  was  not,  however,  Ka- 
dare's  vision  of  his  own  future — and  it 
rapidly  became  his  worst  nightmare. 

Claude  Durand,  Kadare's  French 
publisher  and  close  friend,  recalls  this 
"Havel  Syndrome":  "Observers,  jour- 
nalists, diplomats,  intellectuals — espe- 
cially abroad,  but  also  within  Albania — 
began  to  say,  'A  writer-president  might 
be  a  good  idea:  is  Kadare  a  Havel,  or 
isn't  he?'  '  Far  from  flattering  Kadare, 
this  kind  of  speculative  halo-fitting 
placed  him  in  physical  danger,  without 
even  the  fringe  benefit  of  public  martyr- 
dom. He  had  already  sent  out  a  barely 
coded  S.O.S.  in  the  guise  of  a  preface 
to  the  works  of  Migjeni,  a  suppressed 
Albanian  writer  from  the  thirties:  "[The 
writer]  knows  that  he  has  lost  the  wind- 
fall of  imprisonment,  that  fine  old  cus- 
tom, and  that,  precisely  because  of  his 
e  (ah  yes,  how  accursed!),  he  has  no 
other  choice  than  to  wait  to  be  dis- 
patch directly  underground.  All  that 
remains  row  ;<  to  imagine  the  type  of 
death  that  th  iatorship  is  preparing 
for  him:  the  poi..,  in  his  cup  of  coffee, 
a  car  accident  or  the  nife  of  an  alleged 
drunkard  in  some  dark  nrwell." 
Anything  could  happen  in  this  sinis- 
-ner  of  the  Balkans,  and  ohen  did. 
Wjdg.  d  between  Greece  and  Yugosla- 
via an  fifty-five  miles  from  the 
•nee  tha  -  heel  of  Italy,  Albania 

'holographs         '  ICHARD  KALVAR 


The  revolutionary  turmoil  engulfing  Albania 

recently  forced  the  exile  of  its  greatest  novelist, 

Ismail  Kadare,  who  for  years 

managed  to  publish  his  magically  allegorical  works 

under  the  watchful  eye  of  Enver  Hoxha's 

surreal  Stalinist  state.  Now,  while  Kadare's  critics 

decry  his  cat-and-mouse  ties 

to  the  old  regime,  his  supporters  are 

pushing  him  to  become  Albania's  Vaclav  Havel. 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE  CASTELLI  reports 

with  an  exclusive  interview  from  Paris 
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(Shqiperi,  the  Land  of  Eagles,  to  its  na- 
tives) has  shrouded  itself  in  such  com- 
plete i  :on  for  so  many  years  that  it 
feels  »re  remote  than,  say,  Burkina 
Fa  almost  an  imaginary  country,  if 
le  could  even  imagine  such  a  strange 

id  sinister  place,  where  religion  was 
oanned  (Albania  used  to  be  predominant- 
ly Muslim),  private  cars  were  illegal, 
foreign  credits  were  prohibited  by  the 
constitution,  the  borders  were  sealed 
shut,  and  some  100,000  bunkers  dotted 
an  area  not  much  larger  than  Massachu- 
setts. Under  its  paranoid  leader,  Enver 
Hoxha  (pronounced  Ho-ja), 
Albania  was  prepared  to  take 
on  the  entire  world  if  neces- 
sary— neither  the  Soviet 
Union  under  Khrushchev  nor 
China  after  Mao  was  ideologi- 
cally pure  enough  for  him,  so 
he  broke  with  both  Commu- 
nist superpowers.  "The  Alba- 
nian people  will  eat  grass 
rather  than  renounce  their  de- 
fense of  Marxism-Leninism , ' ' 
wrote  Hoxha,  and  by  the  time 
he  gave  up  the  ghost,  in  1985, 
the  isolated,  destitute  Albani- 
ans (with  a  per  capita  annual 
income  under  $900)  were  left 
with  little  more  than  such  self- 
fulfilling  slogans. 

As  late  as  1990,  Hoxha' s 
successors  had  shown  only  the 
faintest  stirrings  of  reform, 
and  cautious  proposals  by  Ka- 
dare  and  other  intellectuals 
had  spooked  the  remaining 
hard-line  elements  in  the  re- 
gime. It  was  Kadare's  increas- 
ingly vocal  denunciations  of 
the  Sigurimi,  Albania's  hated  secret  po- 
lice, which  earned  him  their  outright  en- 
mity; personal  contacts  with  President 
Ramiz  Alia,  himself  on  shaky  ground, 
provided  him  little  protection.  After  con- 
r'ised  but  hopeful  signals  from  Alia 
ghout  the  spring  of  1 990,  a  percepti- 
ble vning  of  policy  set  in,  followed  in 
July  nprecedented  sight  of  thou- 

sands ol  rug  Albanian  refugees  clam- 
bering desp  into  foreign  embas- 
sies. Dark  rum  began  circulating 
through  the  capital  irana:  Alia's  dog 
had  been  poisoned  as  a  iming;  a  list  of 
the  country's  most  prominent  intellectu- 
als with  Kadare  near  the  top,  had  been 
drawn  ..In  mid-September  1990, 
Durano  '  ;d  to  Albania  at  his  friend's 
request;  the;        >en  went  for  a  walk  on  the 


beach,  where  the  sound  of  the  waves  could 
carry  Kadare's  announcement  of  his  im- 
pending exile  out  to  sea,  beyond  the  ears  of 
the  Sigurimi. 

If  there  is  a  legendary  dimension  to 
Kadare's  fiction,  it  is  absent  from  his 
real-life  departure — no  daredevil  swim 
across  the  channel  to  Corfu,  dodging 
sharks  and  currents  and  bullets  from  pa- 
trol boats,  merely  a  well-timed  invita-* 
tion  to  France  by  his  publisher,  Fayard, 
to  launch  his  novel  The  Palace  of 
Dreams  in  September.  He  had  hesitated 
to  leave  before,  out  of  fear  of  retaliation 


the  black  sheep  finally  seemed  to  be  re- 
joining the  Eastern  European  flock.  But  it 
is  the  chaotic  Romanian — rather  than  the 
calmer  Czechoslovak — model  that  con- 
tinues to  loom  over  the  country.  In  the 
last  two  months,  clashes  between  pro- 
democracy  forces  and  hard-liners  have 
left  a  number  of  people  dead,  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  economic  conditions 
caused  the  small  country  to  hemorrhage 
population  from  all  sides:  across  the  Yu- 
goslav border  to  the  north,  to  Greece  in 
the  South,  and,  most  spectacularly, 
across  the  Adriatic  to  Italy,  where  nearly 


Kadare  in  exile:  "I  feel  that  I  am  not  more  free,  inside  of  myself,  than  I  was  over  there." 


against  his  family,  but  in  an  extraordi- 
nary stroke  of  luck,  Kadare  managed  to 
send  his  younger  daughter  abroad  with 
Durand  before  his  own  flight  with  his 
wife,  Elena,  who  is  also  a  writer;  his 
older  daughter  was  already  in  Paris 
studying  biology.  His  defection  was  an- 
nounced on  October  25,  followed  by  a 
declaration  to  Le  Monde  that  "the  prom- 
ises of  democratization  are  dead,"  and 
then  Kadare  disappeared  into  anguished 
seclusion  outside  of  Paris  for  two 
months,  under  police  protection. 

The  country  he  left  behind  changed 
more  explosively  than  he  could  have 
imagined.  With  Albania's  first  multipar- 
ty elections  at  the  end  of  March  and  lull 
diplomatic  recognition  by  the  U.S.  after 
fifty-two  years  of  bitter  estrangement, 


20,000  young  Albanians  sailed  almost 
anything  that  would  float.  Martial  law 
was  declared  in  several  port  cities,  but  it 
was  doubtful  to  what  extent  anybody, 
even  Alia,  was  really  in  control. 

More  than  at  any  time  in  her  recent 
history,  Albania  needed  a  moral  center. 
The  confused  rush  of  shock,  recrimina- 
tion, sorrow,  and  support  that  followed 
Kadare's  exit  provided  some  measure  of 
the  enormous  void  he  left  behind.  "If  he 
had  died,  we  would  all  be  there  crying  out 
our  pain  and  praising  his  qualities."  a 
young  writer  told  the  French  newspaper 
Liberation,  "but  he  preferred  to  leave 
and  so  we  vent  our  spleen."  Those  who 
could  see  only  the  charmed  (for  Albania) 
surface  of  his  life — his  right  to  Havel.  Ins 
access  to  a  car,  his  desirable  apartment — 


le 


reproached  him  for  having  been  too  cau- 
tious, too  comfortable,  for  having  left 
Albania  in  her  time  of  greatest  need.  Va- 
clav Havel  was  a  friend  of  ours,  the  street 
seemed  to  be  saying,  and,  mister,  you're 
no  Vaclav  Havel . . . 

"It  was  a  black  day  for  Albania  when 
people  learned  of  his  exile,"  remem- 
bers Sali  Berisha,  a  Tirana  cardiologist 
who  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
organized  opposition  which  sprang  up 
in  the  wake  of  Kadare's  departure.  Like 
most  of  Kadare's  intellectual  col- 
leagues, however,  Berisha  says  that  he 


Kadare's 

vocal  denunciations 

of  Albania's 


historically  rooted  ironists  and  exotic 
storytellers  with  a  streak  of  the  fantas- 
tic. If  Kadare  has  yet  to  produce  a  really 
"big"  book  like  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Solitude,  his  work  as  a  whole  stretches 
magisterially  across  the  peculiar  solitude 
that  has  cloaked  Albania  through  the  five 
centuries  under  the  crescent  moon  of  Ot- 
toman Islam  and  well  into  the  enigmatic 
murk  of  the  post- World  War  II  period. 
Drawing  on  the  rich  oral  tradition  which 
for  centuries  was  Albania's  main  fortifi- 
cation against  forgetting,  Kadare  is 
above  all  a  singer  of  tales.  He  dreams 
locally  and  writes  glob- 
ally: on  paper,  he  would 
be  the  perfect  Nobel 
candidate  for  a  commit- 
tee that  has  tried  to  rec- 
ognize at  least  one  writ- 
er from  every  area  of  the 
world,  no  matter  how 
obscure.  American  read- 
ers risk  getting  caught 
short,  as  we  usually  do — 
"Naguib  who?" — when 


hated  secret  police 
earned  him  their 
outright  enmity. 


the  time  comes. 


fully  understands  the  novelist's  reasons. 
And  like  most  Albanians,  almost  with- 
out exception,  he  proclaims,  with  min- 
gled pride  and  regret,  "Kadare  is  the 
genius  of  our  land  and  our  people." 

Ismail  Kadare  also  happens  to 
be  a  genius  tout  court,  one  of 
the  world's  few  great  living 
writers.  His  novels  are  regular- 
ly hailed  as  major  literary 
events  when  they  come  out  in 
France,  and  while  we  know 
better  than  to  trust  Frenchmen 
bearing  tribute  to  other  cul- 
tures, they  are  onto  something 
here.  On  the  purely  literary  level,  he  has 
often  been  compared  to  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez,  the  slot  generally  reserved  for 


An  independent  New 
York  publisher,  New 
Amsterdam  Books,  has 
valiantly  kept  Kadare's 
name  afloat  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  with  a 
small  but  representative 
sampling  of  his  prolific 
output.  This  includes  a 
recent  reissue   of  The 
General   of  the   Dead 
Army,   his  first  novel, 
which  was  translated 
into  more  than  a  dozen 
languages  in  the  early 
seventies,  single-handedly  putting  Al- 
banian literature  on  the  world  map  (and 
on  the  screen,  in  a  French-Italian  co- 
production  starring  Marcello  Mas- 
troianni  and  Michel  Piccoli).  The  story 
of  an  Italian  general  who  returns  to  Al- 
bania after  the  Second  World  War  to 
collect  the  remains  of  his  fallen  com- 
patriots, it's  a  remarkable  meditation, 
both  grave  and  ironic,  on  the  relation- 
ship between  a  country  and  its  former 
occupier,  with  echoes  from  Troy  to 
Kuwait. 

Chronicle  in  Stone,  Kadare's  most 
beautifully  written  work,  is  an  autobio- 
graphical novel  about  his  wartime  child- 
hood in  the  southern  Albanian  town  of 
Gjirokaster.  In  a  rare  and  welcome  de- 
scent from  the  legendary  into  the  inti- 


mate, he  draws  an  exquisitely  strange 
portrait  of  the  inanimate  world  through 
the  animist  eyes  of  a  child.  ' 'Thoroughly 
enchanting,"  commented  John  Updike 
in  a  New  Yorker  revi  .nd  you  can  see 
why:  Kadare  pulls  plu  taphors  like 

so  many  rabbits  out  of  ah  I  boy  does 

he  let  them  run. 

Of  the  novels  available  "lish, 

the  most  typical  is  perhaps  L  ne, 

which  is  set  in  a  medieval  A,.  n 
town:  the  young  woman  of  the  title  n 
ries  into  a  family  from  a  distant  country, 
and  her  brother  Constantine  gives  his 
bessa,  or  sworn  word,  to  his  mother  that 
he  will  bring  her  back  whenever  she  is 
needed.  Constantine  is  killed  in  battle, 
but  when  the  grieving  mother  curses  her 
son  for  not  keeping  the  bessa,  Dorun- 
tine  shows  up  on  her  mother's  doorstep 
a  few  weeks  later,  claiming  that  it  was 
indeed  her  brother  who  had  brought  her 
back.  Out  of  this  simple  ballad,  Kadare 
fashions  a  metaphysical  detective  story, 
an  investigation  into  the  power  of  a 
homegrown  legend  like  the  bessa  to 
transcend  adversity — be  it  death,  for- 
eign occupation,  or,  by  modern  exten- 
sion, the  imposition  of  a  foreign  ideolo- 
gy by  the  state — and  define  the  national 
identity  of  a  people.  (This  sense  of  hon- 
or was  carried  to  its  extreme  in  the  form 
of  the  infamous  Albanian  blood  feud, 
which  pervaded  the  highlands  until  the 
Communists  took  over,  part  of  a  rigid, 
unwritten  code  of  law  that  stated  that 
even  a  total  stranger  spending  the  night 
under  a  man's  roof  had  to  be  avenged 
by  his  host  if  harm  befell  him  the  next 
day.  Kadare  describes  this  machinery  of 
vengeance  in  a  grim  and  beautifully 
constructed  short  novel  called  Broken 
April,  his  chronicle  of  a  death  foreor- 
dained.) 

As  Doruntine  demonstrates,  the  sto- 
ryteller is  also  a  canny  political  allego- 
rist:  when  the  magic-carpet  ride  is  over, 
the  underside  of  his  vork  becomes  visi- 
ble, a  dangerous  weave  of  innuendo 
threading  its  way  through  the  colorful 
narrative  fabric.  What  is  missing  from 
the  English-language  selection  of  his 
novels  is  how  openly  daring  Kac^  t 
could  get  in  some  of  his  later  \ 
The  Concert,  for  example,  is  vild 
modernist  romp  through  the  Giinese 
Cultural  Revolution,  with  a 

Strangelove-esque  C  nan  Mao,  who 
grows  vast  fields  o  ijuana  in  a  fiend- 
ish plot  to  destroy  the  world's  culture,  a 
potent  metaphor  for  the  kind  of  doctri- 
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naire  extremism — the  grass  of  the  intel- 
lectuals a  Hoxha  himself  cultivated 
for  so  ..  years.  (William  Morrow  has 
acq/  .  both  The  Concert  and  The  Pal- 
a  Dreams,  which  it  plans  to  publish 
in  a  year.) 

The  physical  discrepancy  be- 
tween an  author  and  his  body 
of  work  could  not  be  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  case 
of  Kadare.  The  genius  of  the 
Land  of  Eagles  shows  up  to 
meet  me  at  the  Left  Bank  of- 
fices of  Fayard  on  a  cold 
February  morning,  and  he 
turns  out  to  be  a  rather  short 
and  unprepossessing  man,  vaguely  owl- 
ish behind  the  heavy  socialist  designer 
frames  of  his  glasses.  His  sad  eyes  and 
falling  cheeks  give  his  face  a  hopelessly 
melancholy  cast,  occasionally  broken 
up  by  a  strangely  wide,  almost  childlike 
smile.  Only  the  imposing  high  fore- 
head, curving  up  like  a  kind  of  architec- 
tural dome,  reminds  you  that  this  man  is 
a  national  monument. 

Kadare  has  only  recently  emerged 
from  his  period  of  seclusion,  but  he  has 
not  been  idle:  in  little  over  two  months, 
he  has  written  a  book  which  Fayard 
rushed  into  print  in  late  February  in  both 
French  and  Albanian  editions.  Albanian 
Spring  is  at  once  a  chronicle  of  Kadare's 
decision  to  leave  and  an  open  meditation 
on  life  in  a  totalitarian  regime  that  he 
could  not  have  written  until  now.  For 
years,  Kadare  figured  as  the  outermost 
planet  of  the  European  literary  system, 
with  an  elliptical  orbit  and  a  surface  per- 
petually shrouded  in  mist.  Furthermore, 
his  friends  had  described  him  to  me  as 
shy  and  extremely  reticent,  "so  un- 
mediatique  that  it  becomes  touching," 
an  impression  borne  out  by  his  disas- 
trous 1988  appearance  on  the  French  lit- 
erary talk  show  Apostrophes,  where  the 
reasingly  frantic  verbal  soft-shoe  of 
Bernard  Pivot  found  little  echo  in 
thi.  silence  of  his  guest.  But  writ- 

ing /,  -    Spring  appears  to  have 

had  a  call-  'feet  on  Kadare:  he  is 

surprisingly  d,    almost    voluble, 

with  only  a  rid  flutter  of  ner- 

vousness to  evoke  mendous  pres- 

sures of  so  many  yc.     of  self-imposed 
silence  and  dark,  allegorical  hints. 

Perhaps  because  we  kno\  -o  little  of 
Alban  Kadare's  is  certainly  one  of 
he  mon  iz;  ling  cases  in  the  long  an- 
nuls  of  ti,      i   'itionship   between    the 


writer  and  the  state:  a  shifting  embrace 
that  is  sometimes  amorous,  sometimes 
deadly,  and  often  strangely  like  a  tango, 
with  both  partners  uncertain  about  who 
is  leading  whom.  Kadare  received  a  for- 
mative lesson  in  Communist  literary 
politics  when,  as  a  young  student  on  lit- 
erary scholarship  at  Moscow's  Gorky 
Institute,  he  was  able  to  witness  first-  < 
hand  the  full  fury  of  the  Soviet  Estab- 
lishment against  the  lonely  figure  of 
Boris  Pasternak  for  his  "counter-revo- 
lutionary" novel,  Doctor  Zhivago.  So 
Kadare  never  became  a  dissident  ex- 
cept, very  reluctantly,  in  the  end.  But 
in  such  a  tightly  controlled  country  as 
Albania,  was  open  dissent  ever  an  op- 
tion? To  be  effective,  it  would  have 
required  an  international  spotlight, 
and  the  curtains  were  tightly  drawn 
around  Albania. 

So  Kadare,  who  was  born  in  1936 
and  is  therefore  almost  entirely  a  prod- 
uct of  this  dark,  carceral  theater,  went 
about  slowly,  carefully  cultivating  his 
interior  garden.  Even  in  the  apparent 
liberty  of  Paris,  Kadare  insists,  "I  feel 
that  I  am  not  more  free,  inside  of  my- 
self, than  I  was  over  there."  He  does 
not  renounce  anything  he  has  written, 
nor  does  he  plan  to  revise  any  of  his 
works  now  that  he  is  out  of  the  country. 

Many  of  Kadare's  most  daring  novels 
were  not  only  written  but  actually  pub- 
lished "in  the  worst  heart  of  the  dicta- 
torship," as  he  puts  it,  a  fact  that  is  as 
much  a  testament  to  the  strange  quirks 
of  Albanian  cultural  policy  as  it  is  to 
Kadare's  stubborn  pursuit  of — and  oc- 
casional tactical  retreats  from — his  art. 
"Censorship  did  not  exist  in  Albania," 
he  declares  flatly,  though  he  qualifies 
this  with  talk  of  "censorship,  Mediter- 
ranean-style," haggling  in  the  literary 
bazaar  between  the  author,  who  could 
try  to  push  the  limits  of  the  acceptable, 
and  the  editor,  who  risked  his  neck  if 
things  went  badly  afterward,  as  they  of- 
ten did  with  Kadare.  "My  books  were 
banned  after  publication,  like  The  Pal- 
ace of  Dreams:  it  was  published,  sold, 
and  then  banned."  He  laughs  derisive- 
ly. "It's  great,  that — banning  a  book  af- 
terwards!" 

In  a  paranoid  state  like  Albania, 
where  until  recently  tuning  in  foreign 
broadcasts  could  land  you  in  prison,  this 
kind  of  latitude  seems  remarkable.  Ka- 
dare's international  reputation  no  doubt 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  even 
that  was  no  guarantee:  one  of  the  most 


severe  attacks  came  in  1975,  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  hardening  of  cultural 
policy,  when  "The  Red  Pashas,"  his 
satirical  poem  about  the  bureaucracy, 
was  seen  as  an  incitement  to  revolt.  Af- 
ter that  peculiarly  socialist  form  of 
atonement,  the  humiliating  self-criti- 
cism ("I  thought  that  because  I  was  a 
famous  writer  everything  was  permit- 
ted, but  it's  not  true  and  now  I  under- 
stand that  nobody  can  say  anything 
against  the  state.  .  ."),  Kadare  was  sent 
off  to  a  remote  village  in  central  Alba- 
nia under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  veteran 
Communist,  and  allowed  to  return  to 
Tirana  only  for  his  father's  funeral. 
"For  a  few  years  I  couldn't  print  any- 
thing," Kadare  recalls  bitterly.  "I  was 
known  throughout  the  world,  I  was  pub- 
lished in  fifteen  countries,  and  you 
know,  nobody  said  a  word — not  a  little 
word,  nobody,  nobody."  It  was  a  chill- 
ing lesson:  "You  could  be  calmly 
smothered  without  anyone  helping  you 
or  saying  anything ..." 

For  all  that,  Albanian  writers  seemed 
to  have  been  exempt  at  least  from  the 
harshest  penalties  that  the  regime  regu- 
larly meted  out  to  almost  everyone  else. 
He  shrugs:  "Maybe  it  was  a  bit  the  van- 
ity of  Hoxha,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  West  and  wanted  to  represent  him- 
self as  a  liberal,  as  someone  not  all  that 
hard  when  it  came  to  culture." 

Enver  Hoxha,  under  whom  Kadare 
published  most  of  his  important  works, 
was  certainly  a  paradoxical  figure  in  the 
Eastern  bloc:  what  other  hard-line  Sta- 
linist could  boast  a  French  education 
and  an  early  career  as  a  lycee  instructor? 
"He  knew  how  to  dress  well,  and  had 
very  refined  manners,"  Kadare  recalls. 
"All  the  other  Communist  leaders,  even 
the  French  ones,  were  so  boorish." 
Shades  of  the  red-faced  Khrushchev 
pounding  his  shoe  on  the  table?  Kadare 
laughs:  "For  the  Albanians,  who  have 
always  been  a  rather  elitist  people,  it 
counted  a  great  deal." 

Even  more  important  was  Hoxha  s 
political  chut/pah:  evincing  a  strange 
mixture  of  cunning  self-preservation, 
rabid  nationalism,  and  ideological  para 
noia,  he  managed  to  cast  himself,  and 
Albania,  as  a  sort  of  heroic  David, 
Hinging  the  hard  stones  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  orthodoxy  at  successively  larg« 
er  and  more  "deviationist"  Goliaths — 
Yugoslavia  in  1948,  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1961,  and  China.  Albania's  only  re 
maining  ally,  in    1978.   Kadare  devot- 


ed  his  longest  and  most  complex  nov- 
els, The  Great  Winter  and  The  Concert, 
to  these  last  two  defining  events  in  Al- 
bania's recent  history. 

As  recounted  in  The  Great  Winter, 
Hoxha  emerges  from  his  confrontation 
with  Khrushchev  every  inch  the  bronze 
statue  he  wanted  to  be,  with  a  striking 
profile  and  a  slightly  hollow  clang.  This 
raises  the  problematic  question  of  the 
extent  of  Kadare's  accommodation  with 
the  regime,  which  he  dismisses  for  the 
most  part  as  merely  "socialist  courte- 
sy" to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble;  the 
same  with  his  party  membership  and  his 
brief  vice  presidency  of  the  Democratic 


He  dreams  locally 
and  writes  globally: 

on  paper,  Kadare 
would  be  the  perfect 

Nobel  candidate. 


Front,  a  mass  organization  devoted  to 
translating  party  directives  into  popular 
action:  offers  he  couldn't  refuse.  While 
acknowledging  Kadare's  literary  impor- 
tance, Arshi  Pipa,  a  literary  critic  who 
left  Albania  in  the  late  fifties,  sees  The 
Great  Winteras  the  beginning  of  a  kind  of 
Faustian  bargain,  morally  and  artistically 
fatal:  "He  had  a  kind  of  rebellious  rage 
against  the  regime,  which  he  expressed  in 
different  ways,  subtle  ways,  but  once  he 
accepted  to  play  that  game,  to  magnify 
Hoxha  and  through  magnifying  him  to 
accept  the  regime — the  two  cannot  be 
separated — then  his  style  declined  also. 

For  Pipa,  a  longtime  veteran  of  Ho- 
xha's  political  prisons,  Kadare  has  fall- 
en short  of  his  early  promise:  "He  is  a 
person  who  wants  to  live  well,  he  is  by 
nature  an  aesthete,  and  he  thinks  that 


literature  is  everything."  For  his  part, 
Kadare  claims  that  Pipa's  articles  put 
him  in  serious  danger  by  reading  into 
his  novels  dangerous  insinuations  about 
Hoxha's  sexuality  that  he  says  simply 
were  not  there.  "You  were  lost  if  you 
said  such  things,"  he  says  angrily. 
"Pipa  was  in  prison  himself — he  knew 
that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  many 
people  were  condemned."  Kadare's 
normally  gentle  tone  becomes  uncom- 
fortably ad  hominem:  "I  don't  forgive 
this,  because  he  did  it  on  purpose — out 
of  jealousy  and  nothing  else." 

Kadare  expresses  the  view  that,  if 
dissidence  is  not  an  option,  the  writer 
can  act  as  a  kind  of 
corrective  for  the  to- 
talitarian regime. 
"You  have  to  find 
the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation," he  ex- 
plains. "So  I  thought 
that  if  you  showed  a 
tyrant  with  a  mask 
which  would  reform 
his  face,  he  would 
then  reform  him- 
self "  Kadare's  tone 
becomes  somewhat 
rueful:  "In  my  novel, 
Hoxha  is  shown  as  a 
kind  who  is  against 
repression,  and  I  was 
sure  that  he  would 
then  be  obliged  to 
play  that  role."  To 
support  his  thesis, 
Kadare  cites  the  an- 
cient Greek  dramatist 
Aeschylus  and  his  re- 
fusal to  take  sides  between  Prometheus 
and  Zeus,  though  the  latter  is  clearly 
presented  as  the  tyrant. 

Hoxha  may  have  remembered  his 
Aeschylus  from  his  lycee  years,  but  he 
continued  to  quote  Lenin  and  Stalin — a 
kinder,  gentler  Hoxha  never  emerged. 
He  spent  his  twilight  years  trying  to 
write  himself  into  a  kind  of  fossilized 
posterity,  the  Tirana-saurus  rex  secret- 
ing his  own  tar  pit  in  the  form  of  volu- 
minous memoirs.  The  early  eighties 
were  an  especially  dangerous  time  for 
Kadare,  whose  growing  international 
reputation  landed  him  in  a  nightmarish 
parody  of  literary  rivalry.  "What  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  be  a  well-known  writer  in 
a  small  country!"  he  exclaims.  "And 
even  more  terrible,  the  head  of  the 
country  himself  is  jealous,  he  wants  to 


be   a   writer  too,   so   it's   finished   for 

• 

you.  .  .Imagine  a  Stalin  who  wanted  to 
be  a  writer!"  (Kadare  and  Hoxha  even 
shared  the  same  French  translator,  an 
elderly  Albanian  aristocrat  named  Jusuf 
Vrioni,  who  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing tribute  for  his  exquisite  rendering  of 
Kadare's  prose,  which  has  played  no 
small  role  in  Kadare's  success  abroad.) 

Rather  than  stimulating  extra  caution, 
the  political  repression  of  this  period 
found  its  literary  correlative  in  Kadare's 
most  daring  novel,  The  Palace  of 
Dreams.  By  any  standard,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  visions  of  totalitarianism 
ever  committed  to  paper:  in  a  vaguely 
Ottoman  setting — Kafka's  Castle  with 
minarets — Kadare  constructs  the  perfect 
institution  of  surveillance,  a  labyrinthine 
bureaucracy  in  charge  of  gathering  and 
interpreting  every  dream  in  the  far-flung 
empire.  Kadare  claims  to  follow  his  in- 
spiration, never  to  write  direct  allegory: 
"When  it  came  out  I  was  myself  horri- 
fied. How  had  I  done  this?  Because  I  was 
always  buried  in  literature,  and  I  did  not 
imagine  the  danger." 

This  time  the  obligatory  attacks  and 
self-criticism  were  followed  by  some- 
thing more  insidious:  "I  understood  that 
my  life  was  directly  threatened."  Ka- 
dare pauses;  I  ask  him  how,  and  he 
shrugs  as  if  it  were  self-evident  (as  it  is, 
perhaps,  in  Albania).  "With  the  most 
classical  methods,  and  the  most  danger- 
ous ones.  That  is,  threats  by  hooligans 
who  would  call  me  and  say,  for  exam- 
ple, 'I  am  going  to  kill  you' — those 
kinds  of  banalities — and  would  do  it  re- 
peatedly." A  friend  who  worked  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  warned  Kadare 
against  reporting  these  threats  to  the  po- 
lice: they  were  in  on  the  game,  and 
making  a  complaint  would  only  provide 
an  alibi  ("Comrade  K.  wasn't  vigilant 
enough...")  if  something  "unfortu- 
nate" did  happen. 

In  assessing  Kadare's  literary 
career  up  to  this  point,  one 
might  quote  a  passage  from  his 
essay  on  Migjeni,  which  \v 
surely  intended  as  a  kind 
self-justification.  "Even  i 
tatorial  regimes,"  i  ire 
writes,   "great  *me- 

times  see  the  !  ^ay,  just 

as  it  is  though  .  diamonds  are 
formed  under  infer?  pressures."  Ka- 
dare's work  cert  inly  was  brilliant  and 
multifaceted,  (   ontinued  on  par     182) 
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Johannes 
and  Gloria,  above, 
at  the  wedding  of  Mafalda 
von  Hessen  to  Enrico  Cinzano 
at  Schloss  Friedrichshof  in  1989. 
Right,  Johannes  lying  in  state  at 
St.  Emmeram  castle  in 
tov«       Regensburg  a  year  later. 


Johannes,  Prince  of  Thurn  und  Taxis,  who  died  in  December, 

was  descended  from  Mad  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  and  lived  up  to  his  heritage. 

[n  his  own  way  as  prodigal  as  the  Kuwaiti  emirs,  with  $2.5  billion  and  a  madcap  consort, 

"Gloria  TNT,"  sometimes  Johannes  played  noblesse  oblige — sometimes  Caligula. 
JOHN  RICHARDSON  reports  on  Europe's  last  exemplar  of  flamboyant  royal  decadence 
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Gloria  served  him  a  colossal  birthday  cake 
with  sixty  candles  shaped  like  penises. 


I- ■""  is  Serene  Highness  Jo- 
hannes Baptista  de  Je- 
sus Maria  Louis  Mi- 
guel Friedrich  Bon- 
ifazius  Lamoral,  elev- 
M  enth  Prince  of  Thurn 
und  Taxis,  who  died 
last  December  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four,  was 
the  1 19th-richest  man 
in  the  world.  And  al- 
— H — though  he  was  down 
to  a  mere  six  castles,  from  about  a  doz- 
en before  World  War  II,  he  was  still 
Germany's  largest  landowner.  If  few 
members  of  the  nobility  eclipsed  him  in 
territorial  power,  none  eclipsed  him  in 
sheer  insolence.  People  loved  to  hate 
Johannes,  and  by  the  same  token  hated 
to  love  him  if  he  let  them  down  by  be- 
having well.  For  his  part,  Johannes 
came  to  take  such  pride  in  his  reputation 
for  outrageousness  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  live  up  to  it.  The  world  expected  him 
to  behave  like  Caligula:  very  well,  he 
would  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  Johannes  could  be  a  de- 
pendable and  genial  friend — on  his  own 
turf,  that  is.  At  his  five-hundred-room 
castle  of  St.  Emmeram  at  Regensburg — 
"larger  than  Buckingham  Palace,"  visi- 
tors were  told — or  Schloss  Garatshausen 
on  the  Starnberger  See,  or  Schloss  Taxis 
in  Swabia  (separate  buildings  for  the 
princely  family,  the  princely  guests,  the 
lesser  gursts,  and  the  now  disbanded  pri- 
vate army),  or  his  various  antler-hung 
hunting  lodges,  Johannes  was  a  sardoni- 
cally amusing  host  until  drink  took  over 
and  his  wayward  intelligence  would 
tter  like  a  candle. 

\y  from  his  turf,  above  all  in  New 
York.  nnes  was  at  his  most  Caligu- 

lan.  At  ciety  parties,  his  brew  of 

blue,  blue  inherited  from  auto- 

cratic Austrian  sburgs,  dotty  Bavar- 
ian Wittelsbachs,  effete  Portuguese 
Braganzas,  would  ibble  ominously, 
and,  like  a  vampire  c;  -d  to  moon- 
ligh'  Johannes  would  tun.  into  a  mon- 
ster: ,  fill  Eulenspiegel-like  perpetrator 
of  dem  c  pranks.  Or,  to  take  another 
Richard     :trauss   character,    the   buffo 


Baron  Ochs  out  of  Rosenkavalier,  with 
a  dash  of  Wagner's  grisly  Gibichungs. 

Before  we  confront  Johannes  the 
Bad,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  noble  pro- 
file on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  Johan- 
nes the  Good:  the  stoic  who  faced  two 
successive  heart  transplants  with  exem- 
plary fortitude;  the  Knight  of  Malta  who 
lay  in  state  last  Christmas  in  his  private 
chapel,  guarded  by  6  of  his  170  retain- 
ers. His  coronet  and  orders  (the  coveted 
Golden  Fleece  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence)  were  displayed  at  his  feet,  and 
he  was  garbed  in  the  red  gala  uniform  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  dead  man 
was  deeply  mourned  not  just  by  his  im- 
mediate family  and  countless  Almanack 
de  Gotha  connections  but  by  thousands 
of  employees  on  his  estates  (in  Brazil 
and  Canada  as  well  as  Germany),  in  his 
banks  and  breweries,  and  by  thousands 
more — townsfolk,  farmers,  huntsmen, 
foresters — who  lived  in  his  fiefdom.  Jo- 
hannes the  Good  was  adulated,  as  his 
great-grandmother's  first  cousin,  mad 
King  Ludwig,  had  been,  for  his  colorful 
eccentricities  and  excesses  as  much  as 
for  his  benign  paternalism. 

Like  his  faults,  Johannes's  qualities 
smacked  of  another  age.  His  philanthro- 
py ,  for  instance ,  was  not  a  matter  of  fiscal 
contrivance  or  public  relations,  as  it  so 
often  is  today,  but  of  feudal  tradition. 
Every  day  he  fed  three  hundred  poor  peo- 
ple and  students  in  the  vast  refectory  of 
St.  Emmeram.  He  was  always  ready  to 
house  scholars  who  came  to  study  the 
hundreds  of  medieval  manuscripts,  thou- 
sands of  musical  scores,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volumes  in  his  vast  baroque 
library.  Johannes  was  also  a  most  dis- 
criminating patron  of  music.  The  theater 
bored  him,  but  he  thought  it  very fiirstlich 
(princely)  of  his  drama-student  wife, 
Gloria,  to  put  on  plays  by  Friedrich 
Durrenmatt  and  Max  Frisch  in  the  ball- 
room. He  was  vastly  amused  when  she 
took  a  leaf  out  of  MaratlSade — a  play 
he  admired  because  "it  was  so  like  a 
cocktail  party" — and  set  about  rehabili- 
tating the  local  lunatics  by  having  them 
act  in  avant-garde  productions  (no  more 
difficult  than  training  a  maid,  she  said). 


Johannes  was  less  pleased  when  Gloria 
asked  Prince,  the  rock  musician,  to  give  a 
concert  in  aid  of  burn  victims,  who  had  a 
special  claim  on  her  sympathy.  "My  an- 
cestors used  to  have  Haydn  perform  at 
these  functions,"  he  said.  "I  only  wish 
he  were  still  available .  Haydn  would  nev- 
er have  had  the  impudence  to  call  himself 
Prince." 

Johannes's  courage  was  greatly  to  his 
credit.  From  childhood  onward,  he  had 
been  openly  anti-Nazi,  "because  the 
Nazis  were  so  fearfully  vulgar,"  he  al- 
ways claimed,  but  it  was  typical  of  Jo- 
hannes to  put  his  more  creditable  feel- 
ings in  an  uncreditable  light.  His  father, 
Prince  Karl  August,  had  done  his  best  to 
instill  in  his  son  a  measure  of  old-fash- 
ioned decency.  And  he  succeeded  to  the 
extent  that  the  adolescent  Johannes 
made  a  point  of  introducing  himself  and 
shaking  hands  with  anyone  wearing  a 
yellow  star.  "I  only  hope  my  greetings 
didn't  terrify  those  poor  people,"  Jo- 
hannes said.  The  Thurn  und  Taxis  fam- 
ily suffered  for  their  anti-Nazi  stand. 
Prince  Karl  August  was  sent  to  a  con- 
centration camp,  where  he  shamed  the 
Kommandant  into  banishing  a  guard  to 
the  front  for  dishonorably  shooting  an 
inmate  at  point-blank  range.  (Johannes 
himself  was  never  incarcerated,  as  he 
sometimes  liked  to  claim.)  Hitler  re- 
served another  fate  for  Johannes's  first 
cousin  Prince  Gabriel:  like  many  other 
heirs  to  princely  families,  he  and  anoth- 
er close  relative  were  sent  to  almost  cer- 
tain death  on  the  Russian  front.  When 
Gabriel  was  killed  at  Stalingrad  in 
1942,  Johannes  was  assured  of  eventu- 
ally inheriting  the  title. 

Thereafter,  few  targets  gave  Johannes 
more  pleasure  than  German  and  Austri- 
an aristocrats  who  sought  to  conceal 
their  Nazi  affiliations  under  sanctimo- 
nious veils.  A  principal  offender  was 
Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck,  whom  Jo- 
hannes delighted  in  baiting,  most  mem- 
orably at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Wind- 
sors. Hypocrisy  was  the  only  thing  he 
abhorred  more  than  vulgarity.  "Is  it 
true  that  Himmler  declined  your  ad- 
vances?" he  asked  a  pharisaical  cousin 
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during  a  conversational  lull  at  a  party. 
Johannes  took  great  pride  in  being  a 
connoisseur  of  character — bad  charac- 
ter. And  it  is  true,  as  long  as  he  was 
reasonably  sober,  he  could  sniff  out  pre- 
tension and  falseness,  vanity  and  fraud, 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  police  dog. 
When  he  was  drunk,  however,  the  inno- 
cent, above  all  anyone  within  reach  of 


his  back-patting  hand,  were  as  much  at 
risk  as  the  guilty.  At  a  ball  in  Munich, 
Johannes  kept  close  to  a  tray  of  cream 
puffs  so  that  he  could  smear  them  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  more  sycophantic 
guests  under  cover  of  giving  them  jovial 
Bavarian  slaps.  When  one  of  his  victims 
came  after  him,  he  fled  through  the  kitch- 
en, telling  the  startled  scullions  that  the 


press  were  in  pursuit.  Another  time 
substituted  a  razor  blade  for  the  c  a 
puffs,  to  the  detriment  of  many  a  dinner 
jacket.  His  excuse  that  he  picked  only  on 
"awful  people"  was  aling  in  that 
Johannes,  like  man}  ter  alcoholic, 

was  far  from  blind  to  own  awfulness. 
Indeed,  his  awareness  of  the  monger 
within  was  one  of  the  more  to1    :nng 
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things  about  him.  "Please  don't  let  on 
how  aw  I  '  am , "  he  begged  a  friend  who 
had  ,  Juced  him  to  a  susceptible 
you        ian.  "He  thinks  I'm  nice." 

ides  childish  perversity,  Johan- 
-  s  practical  jokes  exhibited  a  subver- 
siveness  and  black  humor  that  smacked 
of  Dadaism.  Lil<e  the  Dadaists,  he 
wanted  to  deride  and  defy  conventional 
morality  and  trigger  anarchic  situations. 
He  would  put  as  much  calculation,  fan- 
tasy, and  nerve  into  his  effects  as  the 
late  Char  udiam  put  into  his  absurd- 
ist farces:  for  instance,  the  ingenious 
retribution  Johannes  devised  for  a  New 
York  jeweler  who  tried  to  exploit  his 
name.  When  this  man,  whom  Johannes 
barely  knew,  insisted  on  giving  a  party 
for  him,  he  smelled  a  rat.  Sure  enough, 
it  transpired  that  the  jeweler's  best  cli- 
ent— a  former  bootlegger's  former  wife 
— would  pay  her  bills  only  if  she  was 
invited  to  meet  a  title  or  celebrity.  She 
had  one  other  weakness:  Mitzi,  a  toy 
poodle.  On  arriving  at  the  party,  Johan- 
nes lured  the  dog  into  the  bathroom  with 
a  canape  and  clipped  off  its  pom-poms. 
He  then  rejoined  the  guests,  intro- 
duced himself  to  Mitzi 's  owner,  and 
offered  her  a  lift.  Delight  turned  to  dis- 
may when  she  caught  sight  of  her  shorn 
pet.  "Dear  lady,"  Johannes  said,  tak- 
ing her  hand,  "not  a  word  until  we  get 
into  the  limousine."  As  they  drove  off, 
he  told  her  that,  "as  a  typical  Hun,"  he 
had  little  respect  for  human  life;  animals, 
however,  were  another  matter.  "When  I 
caught  that  loathsome  jeweler  clipping 
the  fluff  off  poor  little  Mitzi ..." 

In  fact,  Johannes  was  anything  but  "a 
typical  Hun."  Although  he  traveled  on  a 
German  passport,  he  always  claimed  to 
hate  modern  Germany.  He  would  remind 
people  that  his  ancestors  came  from  Ber- 
gamo; that  his  mother  was  Portuguese, 
his  father  half-Austro-Hungarian;  and 
that  a  great-uncle,  whom  he  somewhat 
"esembled,  was  that  wily  old  bugger 
xy"  Ferdinand,  King  of  Bulgaria, 
h  Mmes  chose  to  see  himself  as  a 

lattei  itizen  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 

pire,  a  *   some  justice.   On  the 

strength  oi  al  service  that  his  fam- 

ily had  founcK  ^e  fifteenth  century, 
the  Holy  Roman  i  .  or  had  appointed 
the  Thurn  und  Taxis  lereditary  Grand 
Postmasters,  a  title  oi  h  Johannes 

wa;^     ordinately  proud.  Hei    e  the  post- 
al mi      mi  and  stupendous    t  imp  col- 
lection     ha;  attract  philatelists  to  St. 
mmera.      Hi  ice,  too,  Johannes's  cu- 
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riously  anachronistic  behavior — more  in 
line  with  the  sixteenth  than  the  twenti- 
eth c  y.  A  case  in  point  is  his  ven- 
ge :.;'•  (circa  1950)  on  a  moralistic  old 
It  has  the  ring  of  a  gothic  tale, 
riee  this  castle;  there  is  real  evil  here," 
ihe  crone  had  implored  one  of  Johannes's 
cousins,  with  whom  he  was  having  an 
affair.  The  girl  rushed  to  tell  the  prince, 
who  immediately  started  rubbing  away  at 
a  brass  doorknob  Why?  To  generate  stat- 
ic electricii'  '  he  nurse  was  duly  sum- 
moned, duly  shocked.  "A  sure  sign 
of  evil  in  you,"  Johannes  said.  "We 
better  try  exorcism." 

In  his  feudal  way,  Johannes  could  be 
a  most  courteous  host;  he  could  equally 
be  a  most  discourteous  guest.  If  cafe  so- 
ciety brought  out  the  beast  in  him,  it 
was  because  he  was  socially  insecure — 
surprisingly  provincial  for  all  his  inter- 
national airs — and  out  to  avenge  him- 
self on  his  "inferiors"  for  being  im- 
pressed by  them.  "You  and  I  have  a  lot 
in  common,"  he  confided  in  a  socialite 
whose  tough  hide  he  had  a  mind  to 
pierce.  "Such  as...?"  she  eagerly 
asked.  "Appalling  halitosis,"  he  re- 
plied, and  gave  her  a  squirt  of  his  favor- 
ite weapon,  Binaca.  Intentionally  or 
not,  he  got  her  in  the  eye  instead  of  the 
mouth.  "You  swine!"  she  gasped — to 
his  utter  delight.  One  of  the  advantages 
an  aristocrat  has  over  a  mere  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  Johannes's  once  observed,  is 
the  right  to  behave  like  a  shit  if  he  feels 
like  it. 

The  princely  puns  were  almost  as 
painful  as  the  barbs.  He  made  a  point  of 
mispronouncing  certain  names,  particu- 
larly that  of  a  rapacious  old  matron 
whom  he  enjoyed  addressing  as  "Mrs. 
Scrotum."  "I  have  nothing  against  pan- 
sies,"  he  told  the  wife  of  a  South  Amer- 
ican billionaire,  "but  I  draw  the  line  at 
shaking   hands    with    'chimpansies.'  " 
"That's  my  husband  you're  pointing 
f  "   the  poor  woman  protested,   like 
ret  Dumont  reeling  from  one  of 
's  sallies.    "Then  I  can  only 
ima-  's  very,  very  rich,"  Johan- 

nes ob  Why  else  would  a  beau- 

tiful, wei;  'y  throw  herself  away 

on  a  chimpatry  Another  evening,  a 
tipsy  California  widow  Johannes  had 
known  for  years  a;  d  him  where  he 
had  been  born:  "Bn.  Poland?  Bul- 
gari  ?    My    poor   old  v's    not 

whai  used  to  be."  "China,"  he 
barkee  "-rowing  his  fearsome  eyes 
<nd  puli;       ihem  up  at  the  corners. 


"The  trouble  with  you  yentas,  you're 
always  whining." 

The  more  birds  he  could  hit  with  one 
stone,  the  better.  There  was  the  gala  at 
the  Sporting  Club  in  Monte  Carlo  when 
he  noticed  that  a  group  of  American 
women  had  gone  off  to  dance,  leaving 
their  jewel-encrusted  minaudieres — 
"awful,  ostentatious  baubles,"  he  called 
them — unattended  on  a  balustrade:  Next 
second,  he  had  pushed  them  over  the 
edge  into  a  ravine.  It  was  worth  it,  he 
said,  to  watch  an  aging  gigolo  risk  his 
neck  clambering  down  to  salvage  this 
"Sc/imwcfc." 

And  then  there  was  Johannes  the 
Bad's  finest  hour,  on  a  plane  transport- 
ing a  load  of  cafe-society  veterans  to 
Persepolis  for  the  Shah's  party  of  the 
millennium.  It  was  a  stormy  day.  Jo- 
hannes had  armed  himself  with  cartons 
of  Russian  salad,  which  he  had  spooned 
into  an  airsick  bag.  As  soon  as  the  plane 
began  to  shudder  and  buck,  he  pretend- 
ed to  retch,  then  set  about  guzzling  the 
contents  of  the  bag.  At  the  sight  of  this, 
a  woman  across  the  aisle  threw  up, 
whereupon,  courteous  as  ever,  Johannes 
offered  her  his  spoon  and  suggested  that 
she  try  some  of  his  and  he  try  some  of 
hers.  The  imperial  plane  was  soon  a 
vomitorium.  As  a  great  friend  said, 
there  were  times  when  Johannes  con- 
jured up  one  of  those  dark-suited  ogres 
by  Francis  Bacon. 

Given  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy, 
Johannes  made  no  bones 
about  liking  good-looking 
boys  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  good-looking  girls.  In 
the  1950s,  he  had  a  long- 
standing relationship  with  a  handsome 
young  Chicagoan  who  was  far  from 
poor.  ("New  money,  I  fear,"  Johannes 
said.  "His  family  did  not  get  to  Chicago 
until  after  the  fire.")  Later  there  was  a 
French  boy,  whose  socially  ambitious 
parents  were  constantly  upgrading  their 
fictitious  title,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  Johannes.  And  then  in  1979  he 
dropped  in,  as  he  often  did,  on  a  Mu- 
nich milk  bar  frequented  by  swinging 
adolescents — "Schicki-Micki"  kids — 
whom  he  would  try  to  impress  by  driv- 
ing up  in  a  Winnebago  and  claiming  to 
be  a  Panamanian  waterskiing  champion. 
Instead  of  picking  up  a  boy,  he  ended 
up  with  a  twenty-year-old  girl,  a  distant 
cousin,  the  half-Hungarian  Countess 
Mariae  Gloria  Ferdinanda  Joachima  Jo- 


sephine Wilhelmine  Huberta  von 
Schonburg-Glauchau  (more  familiarly 
known  as  Gloria,  and  later  to  the  press 
as  "Princess  TNT").  Gloria  would 
make  a  perfect  consort,  the  aging  bach- 
elor realized,  and  provide  the  solution 
to  a  major  dynastic  problem.  Under  the 
terms  of  his  grandfather's  will,  Johan- 
nes was  obliged  to  marry  a  "katholisch- 
es  Altesse"  (a  Catholic  highness)  and 
produce  an  heir;  otherwise  the  family 
fortune  would  be  divided  among  the  old 
prince's  numerous  descendants.  This  di- 
lemma explains  Johannes's  exasperated 
retort,  when  asked  if  he  would  marry 
his  old  friend  Queen  Soraya,  a  former 
wife  of  the  Shah:  "So  likely  I'd  marry  a 
barren  Muslim!" 

Marriage  to  the  dynamic  drama  stu-  I 
dent  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  Jo- 
hannes's sexual  orientation  or  way  of 
life.  Gloria  was  a  free  spirit  and  had  no 
problem  adjusting  to  her  husband's  pro- 
clivities. Each  went  his  or  her  own  way, 
which  did  not  prevent  their  producing  a 
longed-for  son  and  heir  and  two  flaxen- 
haired  daughters. 

In  the  course  of  their  honeymoon  on 
board  his  yacht,  L'Aiglon,  Johannes 
could  not  resist  anchoring  off  the  gay 
beach  on  the  Greek  island  of  Mykonos 
so  as  to  take  his  more  conventional 
guests  ashore  and,  if  possible,  shock 
them.  Hairdressers  galore,  he  promised 
the  ladies.  He  headed  unerringly  for  the 
epicenter  of  the  action  and  immediately 
set  about  fomenting  a  row  between  two 
petulant  boys.  "I  saw  your  friend  put 
sand  in  your  tanning  cream,"  he  told 
one  of  them.  "As  for  what  he  did  to 
your  towel ..."  In  no  time  he  had  fights 
going  all  over  the  beach. 

Johannes  had  chosen  well.  "Gloria 
and  I  have  similar  roots,"  he  boasted. 
"My  family  traces  its  origin  back  to 
Genghis  Khan,  hers  to  Attila  the  Hun." 
Despite  her  horror  of  passing  unper- 
ceived — barking  like  a  dog  on  German 
TV  and  wearing  outrageous  witch's 
hats,  pink  punk  hairdos,  and  huge,  his- 
toric diamond  rings  on  each  of  her  ten 
fingers — Gloria  was  a  good-hearted  girl 
who  made  the  best  of  her  dynastic  mar- 
riage and  took  eagerly  to  motherhood. 
She  wanted  at  least  ten  children,  she 
said.  Gloria  devoted  much  of  her  life  to 
giving  pleasure:  true,  to  a  lot  of  disco 
hangers-on,  but  also  to  young  painters, 
actors,  photographers,  writers,  pop 
singers — anyone  who  had  talent,  recog- 
nized or  unrecognized.  Despite  her  HO 
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Like  a  vampire  exposed  to  moonlight 
Johannes  would  turn  into  a  monster. 


ble  name,  she  had  grown  up  poor  (her 
refugee  father  had  once  been  reduced  to 
washing  bodies  in  a  morgue),  and  now 
that  she  was  rich,  she  did  what  she 
could  for  her  less  fortunate  friends. 
When  asked  whether  she  regretted  giv- 
ing up  her  career  as  an  actress,  Gloria 
said  that  life  with  Johannes  "turned  out 
to  be  just  like  the  theater."  And  indeed 
the  two  of  them  often  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  the  commedia  dell 'arte. 

In  the  first  years  of  marriage,  Johan- 
nes drank  less  and  picked  fewer  quar- 
rels. However,  his  wife's  obsession 
with  the  limelight  and  exhibitionistic 
stunts  soon  began  to  irritate  him.  He  ac- 
cused her  of  being  a  frustrated  actress. 
When  she  set  about  shocking  people,  he 
was  even  less  pleased.  That  was  his  role. 
He  made  this  very  clear  in  the  course  of 
his  sixtieth-birthday  celebrations  in 
1986.  In  front  of  a  mob  of  German 
princelings,  Arab  sheikhs,  and  cafe-soci- 
ety luminaries,  Gloria  serenaded  him 
with  a  rock  ballad  she  had  composed,  and 
then  served  him  up  a  colossal  birthday 
cake  emblazoned  with  sixty  candles 
shaped  like  penises.  Johannes  gave  the 
ithyphallic  torte  a  look  of  icy  dismissal. 

Apart  from  this  one  lapse,  the  birth- 
day celebrations  constituted  as  much  of 
an  apotheosis  for  her  as  for  him.  I  was 
disinclined  to  attend  a  party  I  knew  I 
would  condemn,  disinclined  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  million  dollars  being 
wasted  on  the  sort  of  Eurotrash  that  Jo- 
hannes supposedly  held  in  contempt. 
Priggish  of  me,  friends  said.  Why  deny 
myself  the  spectacle  of  the  grand  finale, 

fancy-dress  ball  with  the  courtyard 
f  retainers  in  eighteenth-century 
co.  doing   picturesque   peasant 

chores  ^Tall  of  Muskets  festooned 

with  gar;  of  sausages;  the  dining- 

room  table^  mg  with  gold  plate 

(nowhere  neai  ,  nagnificent  as  the 
Queen  of  England"  for  all  Johannes's 
boasting);  and  the  b;i,  iom  transformed 
into  an  opera  house  >tar-studded 

higV'hts  from  Don  Gio  innil  We 
would  ver  see  such  ext  uvagance 
again,  .  told,  or  such  decadence: 

he  Khash       :  women,  whose  panniers 


were  the  size  of  dromedaries'  humps;  the 
effete  Kuwaiti  prince  whose  square-cut 
diamond  was  bigger  than  any  of  the  la- 
dies';  some  of  the  younger  guests ,  whose 
dix-huitieme  costumes  concealed  indus- 
trial quantities  of  white  powder,  seducing 
the  footmen  in  the  conservatory. 

Gloria,  needless  to  say,  outshone  ev- 
eryone in  a  two-foot-tall  wig,  topped 
with  Marie  Antoinette's  tiara,  and  a  gi- 
gantic crinoline  looped  with  ropes  of 
pearls  and  rivieres  of  diamonds  from  Jo- 
hannes's Ali  Baba  safes.  Later  she  was 
lowered  from  a  gilded  cloud  to  belt  out 
a  birthday  ditty  in  the  Dietrich  manner. 
Her  demonic  husband  let  his  reputation 
down  by  behaving  impeccably. 

Johannes  and  Gloria  were  forever  up- 
staging each  other,  forever  squab- 
bling— sometimes  quite  violently.  "I 
wish  you'd  wash  your  hands  before  hit- 
ting me,"  Gloria  once  complained. 
"I'll  never  be  able  to  wear  that  dress 
again."  But  in  the  last  resort  they  were 
a  perfect  match — a  folie  a  deux  if  ever 
there  was  one.  "Oh,  Johannes,"  she 
was  overheard  to  murmur  into  his  ear, 
"I  love  you.  I'd  like  to  cut  your  throat 
and  drink  your  blood."  And  even  when 
she  called  him  Goldie,  because  of  all 
the  gold  he  wore,  or,  on  occasion,  "my 
old  queen,"  she  did  so  with  touching,  if 
twisted,  affection.  No  question  about  it, 
Gloria  adored  her  Goldie. 

A  year  or  so  before  Johannes  died, 
Gloria  had  been  obliged  to  come  down 
off  her  gilded  cloud  and  help  salvage  his 
rickety  financial  empire.  In  little  more 
than  a  year  (1989-90),  the  family  hold- 
ings are  said  to  have  shrunk  in  value 
from  almost  $2.5  billion  to  something 
over  $1  billion.  Ill-health  seems  to  have 
dulled  Johannes's  vaunted  financial 
acumen.  Advisers  reportedly  made  a 
succession  of  unwise  investments,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  a  major  interest 
in  Butcher  and  Company,  a  troubled 
Philadelphia  brokerage  house.  Reces- 
sion did  the  rest.  Johannes  finally  threw 
out  the  team  that  had  been  managing 
things  and  brought  in  a  brilliant  lawyer. 
Meanwhile,  Gloria  abandoned  her  elec- 
tric guitar  for  a  computer  and  took  to 


studying  business  methods,  corporate 
law,  and  estate  management  to  such  good 
effect  that  Manager  Magazin,  a  leading 
German  financial  journal,  hailed  her  as 
one  of  the  country's  most  astute  busi- 
nesswomen. Gloria  also  profited  from 
the  experience  that  her  equally  rich  and 
even  brainier  sister,  Maya  (a  qualified 
lawyer),  had  gained  from  her  marriage 
to  Mick  Flick — one  of  two  playboy 
brothers  who  had  inherited  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  Mercedes-Benz  business. 
Like  Johannes,  the  Flicks  had  recently 
been  forced  to  reorganize  their  finances. 

When  Johannes  died  last  December, 
the  family  fortune  was  still  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  grandfather's  will, 
which  favors  primogeniture  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  women  of  the  family — 
Gloria  and  her  two  daughters.  Virtually 
everything  goes  to  the  son  and  heir,  sev- 
en-year-old Prince  Albert,  a  lively  child 
who  is  supposed  to  have  tried  to  brain 
Princess  Di's  son  Harry,  his  distant 
cousin,  with  a  toy  truck.  Gloria  is  said 
to  have  a  life  interest  in  around  $40  mil- 
lion (less  than  5  percent  of  the  huge  es- 
tate) as  long  as  she  does  not  remarry. 
However,  Johannes,  whose  extrava- 
gance of  character  did  not  preclude  a 
thrifty  streak,  is  known  to  have  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  private  fortune  over 
the  years.  Some  of  this  will  presumably 
go  to  the  wife  and  daughters. 

How  much  control  Gloria  will  have 
over  her  son's  money  is  a  moot  point. 
Who  knows  whether  the  castles  will 
continue  to  be  kept  up  with  time-hon- 
ored ritual  and  splendor;  whether  the 
poor  will  continue  to  be  fed  in  the  echo- 
ing refectory;  whether  the  clients  of  the 
Thurn  und  Taxis  bank  (whose  main 
branch  had  its  counters  sprinkled  with 
holy  water  on  opening  day)  will  contin- 
ue to  have  their  deposits  personally 
guaranteed  by  the  prince?  One  thing  is 
certain:  the  memories  of  the  friends  and 
relations  who  spent  three  moving  but 
freezing  hours  at  the  funeral  will  contin- 
ue to  reverberate  with  Gloria's  cri  <Ic 
coeur  in  front  of  her  husband's  cata 
falque:  "Dear  Lord,  have  mercy  on  the 
soul  of  my  beloved  Johannes."  I  I 
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A  VOIRE  SANTE 

Who  says  drinking  wine 
isn't  good  for  you? 


BY  JOEL  L  FLEISHMAN 


he  ironies  in  today's 
wine  world  are  as  thick 
as  the  syrupy  texture 
of  a  mature  Sauternes, 
but,  alas,  not  nearly  so 
sweet  for  wine  lovers. 
Though  the  quality  of 
winemaking  has  shot 
up  (wines  are  tastier  and  purer 
than  ever),  drinkers  are  being 
convinced  that  they  should  be 
warier  of  the  health  effects  of  all 
alcohol. 

Drawing  strength  from  the 
momentum  of  their  victories 
over  smokers,  today's  health 
activists  are  taking  aim  at  all  forms  of 
alcohol,  and  they  have  already  goaded 
officialdom  into  action  discouraging 
wine  consumption.  For  more  than  a 
year,  U.S.  law  has  required  labels  not- 
ing the  presence  of  sulfites  in  wine,  and 
warning  that  "women  should  not  drink 
alcoholic  beverages  during  pregnancy 
because  of  the  risk  of  birth  defects"  and 
that  "consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages impairs  your  ability  to  drive  a  car 
or  operate  machinery  and  may  cause 
health  problems." 

As  if  that  were  not  spirit-dampening 
jgh,  in  January  the  U.S.  Treasury 
b.  ollecting  a  tax  of  $.21  per  750- 

milii  ^ttle  of  table  wine,  up  from 

$.033/  90,  a  sixfold  jump  that  is 

f'ederal-wine-tax  in- 
In  November,  it 
ne-industry  cam- 
oils  showing  80 
percent  approval  of  C;  •  nia's  Proposi- 
tion 134,  which  would  h<  .idded  a  new 
state  >\  on  wine  of  fifty  cei  •  per  bot- 
tle. 1.  mce,  the  world's  temple  of 
wine,  the  irbaric  alcophobes  have  actu- 
ally breu      d  the  walls.  Over  the  last 


the   largei! 
crease  in  U.b 
took    a   strenui 
paign  to  reverse  e 


decade,  the  number  of  wine  abstainers 
grew  from  38.7  percent  in  1980  to  45. 1 
percent  in  1985,  and,  in  1990,  to  50.7 
percent — Man  Dieu! — a  majority  of  all 
the  French.  These  victories  have  served 
only  to  whet  the  prohibitionists'  thirst 
for  more.  Already  they  are  pushing  for 
government  warnings  in  all  wine  adver- 
tising as  well  as  on  labels,  total  advertis- 
ing bans,  and  ever  higher  taxes. 

Against  the  background  of  declining 
or  flat  sales  of  jug  wines  in  the  U.S.,  a 
slowing  rate  of  sales  growth  in  premium 
wine,  and  an  outbreak  of  the  dread  phyl- 
loxera root  louse  that  devastated  French 
vineyards  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  wherever  one  goes  in 
the  wine  community,  one  finds  a  palpa- 
ble sense  of  siege. 

That  this  repressive  atmosphere  has 
mounted  so  quickly  is  puzzling,  for  the 
reasoning  behind  it  seems  hardly  to  war- 
rant so  extreme  a  policy  course.  There  is 
a  growing  medical  consensus  that  in- 
fants can  be  harmed  by  their  mothers' 
alcohol  consumption  during  pregnancy 
and  nursing  and  that  some  portion  of  the 
public  (under  I  percent)  can  suffer  aller- 


gic reactions  to  the  sulfites  found  in  vir- 
tually all  wines.  But  both  problems  are 
adequately  dealt  with  by  existing  labels. 
There  is  no  consensus  that  alcohol  in 
moderate  usage  is  a  carcinogen.  The  evi- 
dence shows  only  the  weakest  correla- 
tion with  some  forms  of  cancer  among 
the  seemingly  small  population  of  those 
with  some  sort  of  susceptibility  to  cancer 
who  drink  alcohol  excessively.  And  some 
scientific  studies  suggest  that  moderate 
use  of  alcohol  is  associated  with  lower 
cancer  rates  than  prevail  among  nondrink- 
ers  and  excessive  imbibers. 

The  prohibitionists  like  to 
analogize  alcohol  to  illicit 
drugs  and  cigarettes.  The  falla- 
cy is  that,  while  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  most  illicit  drugs  are 
considered  addictive  for  virtual- 
ly everyone  who  uses  them, 
even  occasionally,  alcohol  ap- 
pears not  to  be  addictive  at  all  in 
moderate  use  to  the  90  percent 
of  the  public  without  a  genetic 
predisposition  to  alcoholism. 

Then  there  are  the  benefits 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  health 
zealots.  For  a  decade,  there  has 
been  persuasive  evidence  that 
France  and  Italy,  with  the 
highest  per  capita  wine  con- 
sumption of  any  Western  coun- 
tries (about  ten  ounces  per 
day),  have  the  lowest  heart-dis- 
ease mortality  rates  among 
men.  There  are  now  at  least  twenty  stud- 
ies suggesting  that  moderate  consump- 
tion (two  or  three  four-ounce  glasses  a 
day)  significantly  diminishes  cardiovas- 
cular disease  and  increases  longevity  in 
general.  In  addition,  a  1990  study  re- 
ported in  the  Journal  of  Applied  Cardi- 
ology suggests  that  certain  wine  compo- 
nents, perhaps  the  tannins  common  in 
red  wine,  significantly  increase  the  level 
of  health-benefiting  high-density  lipo- 
proteins, which  help  artery  walls  remain 
free  of  plaque. 

It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if,  just  as 
medical  science  is  beginning  to  prove 
that  moderate  wine  drinking  makes  for  a 
healthier  human  being,  we  were  ham 
boozled  out  of  both  pleasure  and  health 
by  pseudo-scientific  prohibitionists  with 
claims  no  less  cockeyed  than  their  reli- 
gious forebears.  Perhaps  the  new  puritans 
should  return  to  more  ancient  wisdom. 
"  Wine  rejoiceth  life!"  exclaimed  theoth 
erwise  dour  Fcclesiastes,  and  Psalm  104 
declared,  "Wine  gladdens  the  heart."  It 
is  wondrous  that  todays  cardiologists  arc 
now  proving  the  truth  of  that  more  than 
three-thousand-year-old  prescription.  I  I 
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Ismail  Kadare 


(Con         d  from  page  169)  but  the  meta- 

p|  s  further  than  he  perhaps  intend- 

i   his  writing  also  became  one  of 

.bania's  most  important  exports — per- 
haps not  in  terms  of  hard  currency  (that 
honor  went  to  chromium),  but  in  terms  of 
prestige.  If  one  ornament  dangled  from 
the  gargoyle-gray  facade  of  Albanian  so- 
cialism, Kadare  was  it.  But  for  Albanian 
readers,  his  work  also  had  the  hardness 
and  cuttin  dge  of  diamond,  a  guarantee 
against  the  numbing  language  of  slogans 
and  part)  directives. 

In  fact,  the  Collected  Works  of  Com- 
rade Enver  became  a  symbolic  target  of 
young  Albanians'  frustration.  When  Ka- 
dare returned  in  December  of  1 989  from  a 
visit  to  Paris,  where  he  had  watched  with 
.ascination  and  horror  the  televised  col- 
lapse of  Ceausescu,  one  of  the  first  ru- 
mors of  unrest  that  reached  Kadare  was  of 
a  bomb  that  had  been  placed  in  the  book- 
store next  to  his  house,  which  sold  little 
other  than  the  hated  tomes.  There  were 
also  reports  of  crowds  attempting  to  tear 
down  statues  of  Stalin,  the  last  ones  left  in 
Europe.  At  the  end  of  January,  the  first 
unofficial  mass  gathering  took  place  in  Ti- 
rana's Skanderbeg  Square,  though  no  slo- 
gans were  shouted  and  no  one  seemed 
quite  sure  what  they  were  doing  there.  As 
Kadare  describes  it,  "It  was  like  a  half- 
dream.  .  .we  couldn't  understand  whether 
it  was  really  a  demonstration  or  not." 

On  February  3,  1990,  Kadare  requested 
an  interview  with  President  Ramiz  Alia, 
and  on  the  next  day  found  himself  in  the 
same  office  where  he  and  other  writers 
had  suffered  some  of  their  harshest  denun- 
ciations. Kadare  was  often  aware  of  the 
pressures  that  Alia  himself  had  had  to  face 
as  the  head  of  propaganda,  the  man  held 
responsible  for  a  culture  which  was 
judged  by  hard-liners  to  have  "betrayed 
socialism."  Not  only  did  Kadare  and  Alia 
have  friends  in  common  who  had  been 
imprisoned,  Alia  "was  himself  menaced 

,Joxha  several  times,  he  himself  faced 
the  H.  .  .he  suffered  with  everybody." 
Alia  ihered  the  storms  and  became 
Hoxha  *  nicked  successor.  Kadare 's 

assessment  is  ambivalent  but  sym- 

pathetic: "Yt  ive  to  understand,  he 
was  a  weak  mai  i  he  was  not  cruel. 
This  was  the  most  n  rtant  thing.  This  is 
why  everyone  liked  m  so  much,  and 
why  he  disappointed  ev<  no.  They  ex- 
pet:,  ;  so  much  from  him"  —to  become 
an  All  nian  Gorbachev.  If  the  people  did 
eventu.  get  their  wish,  they  also  got  the 
bad  part      the  package:  the  half-measures 


and  partial  power  shuffles,  the  all-too-nu- 
merous hesitations  and  reversals.  (Arshi 
Pipa,  who  taught  the  future  leader  at  the 
Tirana  Lyceum  in  1943 — Albania  is  a 
small  world  indeed — remembers  Alia  as 
"a  kind  person  at  the  time,  pretty  modest 
and  respectful."  He  laughs:  "I  don't  re- 
member him  being  among  my  brightest 
students!") 

Kadare  and  Alia  spoke  for  more  than 
three  hours,  during  which  Kadare  outlined 
a  number  of  reforms  that  stopped  comfort- 
ably short  of  revolution:  improving  Alba- 
nia's dismal  human-rights  record,  allow- 
ing peasants  to  own  livestock  and  private 
plots,  renewing  ties  with  the  West,  re- 
nouncing Stalin,  and  reopening  the 
churches  and  mosques.  Kadare  describes 
the  encounter  as  "very  good,  very  re- 
laxed," and  says  that  at  the  end  of  the 
session  Alia  accompanied  him  to  the  door 
and  said,  simply,  "It  will  be  done." 

Kadare  would  like  to  think  that  his  ini- 
tiative, along  with  subsequent  interviews 
in  which  he  made  some  of  these  issues 
public  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  did  in- 
deed have  an  effect:  a  small  number  of 
political  prisoners  were  freed,  and  cows 
began  to  dot  the  countryside.  Alia  also 
dismissed  some  of  the  worst  offenders  in 
the  Sigurimi,  whom  Kadare  had  named  in 
a  follow-up  letter  on  May  3,  but  this  led  to 
a  thinly  veiled  threat.  As  Kadare  recalls, 
"They  walked  out  onto  the  big  boulevard, 
those  who  had  been  condemned,  and  sat 
in  the  cafe  together  with  the  head  of  the 
Sigurimi,  to  show  their  solidarity,  to  say. 
'You'll  see.'  The  intellectuals  could 
sense  a  power  struggle  in  the  upper  ranks 
that  spring,  the  government  often  giving 
with  one  hand  and  taking  away  with  the 
other. 

His  hope  that  Alia  was  essentially  on 
their  side  was  shattered  on  May  21 ,  how- 
ever, when  Kadare  received  a  reply  from 
the  president  to  his  May  3  letter.  He  paints 
a  vivid  picture  of  his  wife,  Elena,  finding 
him  in  his  study  with  a  look  of  utter  de- 
spair, counting  the  number  of  times  the 
word  "party"  was  mentioned  (twenty- 
three):  "Alia's  response  was  completely 
idiotic,"  Kadare  says,  shaking  his  head. 
"I  was  astonished,  because  he  was  speak- 
ing with  me  in  a  different  tone,  complete- 
ly changed." 

Alia's  letter  (reprinted  in  Albanian 
Spring)  upbraided  Kadare  lor  never  men- 
tioning the  party  once  in  his  reform  pro- 
posals, but  his  praise  for  the  writer  was 
even  more  appalling:  "Your  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  defense  of  the  fatherland,  of 
its  liberty  and  independence,  as  well  as  to 
the  heroic  struggle  of  our  Party  and  com 
rade  Enver  Hoxha  to  preserve  our  sover- 


eignty." The  totalitarian  face  had  re- 
mained the  same — Kadare  was  the  one 
being  fitted  with  the  mask.  "I  lost  hope," 
he  says,  "and  I  told  my  wife  that  evening, 
'We  have  to  leave.  There's  nothing  more 
we  can  do  in  this  country.'  " 

Radare's  departure  seemed  sadly  pre- 
mature in  light  of  what  happened 
<  soon  after  he  left.  On  December  1 1 ,  fol- 
lowing three  days  of  anti-government 
demonstrations,  the  Central  Committee 
allowed  the  formation  of  a  political  oppo- 
sition and  promised  free  elections.  Sta- 
lin's name  and  symbol  were  removed 
from  streets  and  institutions,  places  of 
worship  were  allowed  to  reopen,  and  Alia 
stepped  up  his  efforts  to  shuffle  hard-lin- 
ers out  of  his  government.  Given  the  for- 
mation of  a  Democratic  Party  by  Kadare's 
intellectual  colleagues  Sali  Berisha  and 
Gramoz  Pashko,  a  university  economist, 
people  began  to  wonder  if  Kadare 
hadn't,  in  the  words  of  one  friend, 
"missed  the  boat." 

Kadare  admits  that  he  hadn't  expected 
things  to  change  so  quickly,  but  he  claims 
that  his  departure  was  more  than  a  gesture 
of  despair,  that  it  was  precisely  intended 
to  shake  things  up.  "If  I  had  stayed  I 
would  have  been  caught  up  in  the  whirl- 
wind," he  says.  "Everyone  would  have 
expected  something  great  from  me,  and 
what  great  thing  could  I  have  done, 
throw  a  bomb  in  the  Central  Committee? 
Now,  my  departure,  that  was  really  like 
a  bomb!" 

One  of  his  books,  a  collection  of  es- 
says, had  already  been  printed,  and  the 
government  was  forced  to  release  it  after 
failing  to  mobilize  any  real  popular  con- 
demnation. "Everyone  understood  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  the  dictatorship 
accepted  somebody  who  was  against  it;  so 
they  said.  Let's  go,  we  can  do  it,  too." 
From  Tirana,  Dr.  Berisha  confirms  this: 
"Nobody  has  done  more  than  Kadare. 
.  .  .When  he  left,  the  level  of  emotion  was 
so  great  that  he  accelerated  the  process  by 
leaving  the  country." 

Now  Kadare  hopes  to  keep  the  level  of 
emotion  down  by  means  of  his  new  book, 
which  returns  to  the  theme  of  reconcilia- 
tion again  and  again  like  a  touchstone:  "I 
want  everyone  to  understand  what  the 
gloomy  universe  they  lived  in  was  really 
like,"  he  says,  "to  be  calm  and  not  tear 
out  each  other's  eyes,  saying,  I  did  more 
than  you,  you  didn't  do  anything.  Re- 
venge is  a  terrible  thing  in  the  Balkans  " 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  situation  in 
Albania  has  become  increasingly  unsta- 
ble. The  government  agreed  to  postpone 
the  elections  until  March  11,  ostensibly 
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giving  time  for  the  opposition  to  organize,  but  conservative  ele- 
ments continued  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  disrupt  this. 
Student  protests  flowered  into  a  full-scale  popular  uprising,  with 
Alia  keeping  one  frantic  step  ahead  of  their  demands  like  a  kind 
of  political  Indiana  Jones,  caught  between  a  rolling  boulder  and 
a  hard  line.  He  dissolved  most  of  his  presidential  council,  ap- 
pointed a  caretaker  government,  and  ordered  troops  and  po- 
lice not  to  fire  on  demonstrators.  But  on  February  22  a  clash 
between  civilians,  police,  and  members  of  a  Tirana  military 
academy  left  four  dead  and  rumors  of  an  impending  military 
putsch.  One  of  the  hard-liners'  main  demands,  significantly, 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Hoxha  monuments  that  the  crowds 
had  managed  to  tear  down;  the  Communists  may  have  taken 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  stone  fragments  from  the 
toppling  forty-foot  statue  in  Tirana's  main  square  injured  two 
people — a  symbolic  warning  of  the  dangers  from  loose  chips 
off  the  old  bloc. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  in  February,  Dr.  Berisha  spoke  of 
police  roadblocks  in  remote  areas,  of  beatings  and  intimidation 
of  members  of  the  opposition,  of  threats  of  bloodshed  in  the 
party  newspaper.  "I  am  worried  by  the  tension,  promoted  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  civil  war,"  he  said.  "We  will  do  our 
best  to  prevent  this — we  are  a  democratic  party — but  there  are 
limited  means." 

Kadare  went  as  far  as  to  say,  "I  don't  give  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  elections.  Rather,  the  main  thing  is  to  avoid 
anarchy.  Because  democratization  will  work  very  well — no 
force  can  stop  it  except  anarchy." 

The  last  time  I  call  Kadare  in  Paris,  he  sounds  cheerful  and 
quite  settled;  he  even  talks,  with  some  pleasure,  of  looking 
for  his  own  apartment  there,  though  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  writer 
as  deeply  rooted  as  Kadare  truly  thriving  in  the  dry  potting  soil 
of  French  intellectual  life.  Our  conversation  is  interrupted  by  a 
broadcast  from  Albania,  a  tinny  voice  on  his  shortwave  radio, 
remote  but  still  crying  out:  Kadare  informs  me  that  student  dem- 
onstrators in  Tirana  have  called  a  strike,  demanding  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  government.  "The  people  can  no  longer  tolerate 
imbeciles,"  he  observes  acerbically.  A  detail  he  doesn't  men- 
tion, one  I  pick  up  from  the  next  day's  New  Y»rk  Times,  is  what 
happened  after  the  rally:  the  students  sang  songs  with  words 
from  works  by  Kadare  and — that  name  again — Vaclav  Havel. 

The  students'  vision  of  a  writer-president  has  some  national 
precedent  as  well:  Albania's  one  period  of  enlightened  leader- 
ship— all  six  months  of  it — occurred  in  1924  under  Fan  Noli,  a 
Harvard-educated  archbishop  and  poet.  Kadare  points  out,  lest 
the  parallel  become  too  enticing,  that  Noli  prepared  himself  for 
office  by  rendering  Shakespeare's  tragedies  into  Albanian,  and 
brooded  after  his  overthrow  by  translating  Don  Quixote.  And 
when  I  ask  him  whether  he  will  ever  become  directly  involved 
in  politics,  Kadare's  response  is  a  vehement  "Never!"  There  is 
an  uncertain  laugh.  "I  feel  intuitively  that  it  would  be  some- 
thing sinister.  .  .as  if  you  saw  me  dressed  up  as  a  woman." 

Kadare  continues  to  keep  a  careful  distance  from  events;  he 
never  made  any  promises,  after  all,  that  he  would  be  anything 
more  than  a  writer.  Durand  speaks  glowingly  of  Kadare's  sin- 
gle-minded devotion  to  his  art:  "I  have  encountered  this  voca- 
tion in  only  one  other  person:  Solzhenitsyn,  who  has  a  com- 
pletely different  temperament,  but  who  has  the  same  conscious- 
ness of  the  role  of  the  writer,  the  will  not  to  let  himself  be 
dragged  out  of  his  role."  Kadare  does  not,  of  course,  have  the 
prophet  motive  of  Solzhenitsyn,  whose  novels  have  become  so 
heavy  with  historical  significance  that  even  the  paperback  edi- 
tions  feel    like    stone    tablets.    And    it    is    unlikely    that   the 
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Ismail  Kadare 

Albanian  will  ever  become  the  velvet  mes- 
siah --the  New  Testament  model — either. 

In  his  country,  Kadare  only  did  what  he 
felt  he  could  practically  achieve  at  the  time, 
no  more — and  yet  history  has  shown  that  if 
actions  speak  louder  than  words,  literature 


often  speaks  louder  than  actions.  So  th 
Albanians  built  their  hero  out  of  black 
words  on  shining  white  paper — just  as,  in 
frustration,  they  tilted  at  the  ogre  embodied 
in  the  thick,  gray  tomes  of  Hoxha — and 
they  still  expected  everything  from  him.  It 
seems  that  the  legend  of  Doruntine,  which 
Kadare  tried  to  transform  into  a  universal 
myth,  has  now  acquired  a  strangely  person- 


al resonance:  the  favorite  son  who  departs 
his  world  before  he  can  fulfill  his  promise, 
the  mother  who  shakes  her  fist,  in  rage  and 
despair  and  hope,  at  the  tomblike  door  of 
exile. .  .Perhaps  it  is  Kadare's  work  as  a 
whole  which,  by  its  freedom  and  power,  has 
become  an  unbreakable  promise,  a  bessa  for 
a  small  and  forgotten  country  struggling  to 
find  its  way  out  of  the  shadows.  □ 


George  Bush 


(Continued  from  page  143)  present  in  ev- 
ery ac:\ci  breath.  The  wrath  of  hell  was  in 
one'-  iungs. 

It  had  taken  seven  months  of  sleeping 
through  nightmares  for  young  American 
soldiers  to  find  a  balance  between  their 
morale  and  their  fears.  The  stiffening  of 
their  resolve  to  be  ready  to  die  had  turned 
out  in  the  end  to  be  no  more  than  a  gar- 
gantuan poker  bluff.  They  may  have  felt 
not  unequal  to  those  American  athletes 
training  for  the  Olympic  Games  in  1980, 
who  could  not  go  to  Moscow  because  the 
Russians  had  invaded  Afghanistan.  The 
Gulf  soldiers  were  now  going  to  live  with 
obsession:  What  would  I  have  been  like  in 
combat  if  it  had  turned  out  to  be  as  bad  as 
the  minefields,  the  burning  ditches,  the 
barbed  wire,  and  the  fields  of  fire  that  I 
contemplated  in  my  dreams? 

That  was  an  obsession  to  live  with  for 
the  rest  of  one's  life.  After  all,  many  of 
these  American  soldiers  had  been  obliged 
to  put  the  will  to  fight  together  out  of  no 
more  than  a  tautology  of  truisms:  We've 
got  to  get  the  job  done  so  we  can  all  go 
home.  If  they  found  any  higher  moral 
sanction,  it  doubtless  came  from  admiring 
the  will  to  work  under  excruciating  condi- 
tions that  characterizes  line  play  in  the 
National  Football  League. 

Of  course,  the  soldiers  seen  on  televi- 
sion had  been  carefully  chosen  for  bland- 
ness  of  affect.  This  was  one  campaign  the 
military  was  not  going  to  lose  to  the  press. 
So  the  most  interesting  war  in  two  dec- 
for  Americans  was  obliged  to  wag 
al<.  on  TV  with  talking  heads  and 
zoor.  vs  of  fighter  planes  taking  off 
into  the  J -rose  yonder  of  the  desert  at 
evening.  >tagon  was  the  producer 

of  this  enten :  t,  and  its  ranks  were 

composed  of  solemn  people.  They  were 
no  part  of  that  consi  ler  economy,  now  as 
subtly  sleazy  as  all  tii  half-rented  subur- 
ban malls;  no,  the  military  had  not  ac- 
quired most  of  the  best  engi  eering  minds 
for  the  last  two  decades,  and  then  brooded 
like  set  »us  men  upon  their  own  faults  and 
shortcomings  in  Vietnam  (first  of  which 


was  that  they  had  been  too  obliging  to  the 
press),  to  make  the  same  mistakes  again; 
no,  the  consumer  economy  might  not  show 
the  happiest  comparison  with  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese,  but  the  military  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  it  was  now,  by  far,  the 
finest  fighting  force  on  earth. 

Military  men  live  within  life-missions  of 
pride.  Since  their  activities  take  place  in- 
side the  enclaves  of  national  security,  part 
of  their  ethic  is  to  suffer  in  silence.  Silently, 
the  Pentagon  had  undergone  the  ravages  of 
congressional  investigation  into  why  it 
spent  $600  on  a  toilet  seat  for  one  airplane 
and  $1,600  on  a  wrench  for  another;  the 
military  had  had  to  live  with  the  general 
public  cognition  that  the  B-2  Stealth  bomb- 
er was  a  monumentally  expensive  disap- 
pointment. All  the  while,  the  generals  were 
obliged  to  keep  silent  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  all  else  in  America  might  be  getting 
worse  they  were  getting  better. 

How  could  George  Bush  not  turn  them 
loose?  They  were  what  we  had  to  show 
for  the  Reagan  years.  From  1980  to  1988, 
the  Pied  Piper  had  spent  $2. 1  trillion  on 
the  military — which  is  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  S&L  scandal.  Maybe  we 
couldn't  make  cars  and  toasters  anymore, 
but  we  had  forced  the  Russians  to  spend, 
over  these  same  eight  years,  $2.3  trillion, 
$200  billion  more  than  ourselves,  and  the 
Soviets  couldn't  afford  it  at  all.  They 
couldn't  even  make  decent  soap. 

The  military,  wounded  by  the  shame  of 
Vietnam  and  fortified  by  the  budget,  had 
become  a  superior  fighting  force  as  a  cor- 
ollary to  the  main  Reagan  strategy,  which 
had  been  to  wreck  the  Russians  economi- 
cally. In  that,  we  succeeded,  but  at  the 
cost  of  handing  over  economic  hegemony 
in  the  world  to  Germany  and  Japan  while 
we  enlarged  the  list  of  our  unsolvable  cri- 
ses in  the  cities. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  folded 
as  a  foe,  all  we  had  to  show  was  the  state- 
of-the-art  strengths  of  our  forces.  So 
George  Bush  used  them  the  first  chance 
he  had.  The  technological  display  was  full 
of  Stardust.  The  F-117A  Stealth  fighter 


with  its  laser-guided  bombs  hit  95  percent 
of  its  targets.  In  numbers,  it  was  only  2.5 
percent  of  the  U.S.  aircraft,  but  it  man- 
aged to  account  for  3 1  percent  of  the  suc- 
cessful hits  on  its  first  day.  Endless 
nuggets  of  such  sparkling  statistics  were 
now  floating  about  in  the  vitreous  fluid  of 
the  media.  Yes,  the  air  war,  discounting 
delays  from  bad  weather  and  ignoring  all 
lack  of  opposition,  had  been  a  massive 
success;  the  deep,  if  natural,  fear  of  the 
Bush  administration  and  the  Pentagon  that 
the  ground  troops  might  not  be  well  moti- 
vated enough  to  fight  the  Iraqis  did  not 
have  to  be  tested.  George  Bush  had  gone 
up  to  the  great  dentist  in  the  sky,  but  none 
of  his  teeth  had  been  pulled.  We  had  prob- 
ably dumped  some  amount  like  200  million 
pounds  of  explosive  on  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
and  that  came  down  to  10  pounds  virtually 
per  person  for  all  of  21  million  people.  Of 
course,  the  bombs  and  rockets  had  not  been 
directed  against  people,  but  all  the  same, 
the  Pentagon  was  not  releasing  the  figures. 
Those  tonnages  could  yet  take  on  the  long 
shadows  of  overkill.  The  country  preferred 
instead  to  enjoy  the  victory. 

In  an  appearance  before  state  legislators 
at  the  White  House  in  March,  George 
Bush  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
ghosts  of  Vietnam  had  been  exorcised, 
and  the  shame  of  the  past  had  been  over- 
come. The  misery  of  losing  a  war  to  a 
Third  World  power  could  be  forgotten. 
Our  great  win  in  the  Gulf  could  replace 
our  obsession  with  Southeast  Asia. 

George  Bush,  however,  might  encoun- 
ter some  subtle  troubles  with  his  thesis  in 
time  to  come.  If  the  nation  was  going  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  which  is  to  say 
a  strengthening  of  the  national  ego  that, 
one  hoped,  would  be  able  to  produce  a 
new  vigor  for  tackling  our  problems,  then 
maybe  the  war  in  Vietnam  ought  not  to  be 
exorcised  so  quickly.  The  president  was, 
after  all,  getting  into  the  same  slough  of 
muddy  reasoning  as  the  liberals.  They  had 
decided  in  advance  that  the  Gulf  War  was 
a  repetition  of  Vietnam,  and  that  had  been 
a  perfect  example  of  American  thinking  at 
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George  Bush 


its  most  simplistic.  Now  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration was  going  to  run  with  the  same 
errors  around  the  other  end  of  the  ideologi- 
cal line.  When  you  got  down  to  it,  the  only 
similarity  between  the  two  wars  was  that 
America  had  been  in  both  of  them.  One, 
after  all,  had  been  combat  waged  in  the 
jungle,  and  the  canopy  offered  conceal- 
ment to  ground  troops  from  planes  and 
much-restricted  access  to  tanks.  Soldiers 
encountered  one  another  face-to-face  in 
deep  shadows.  In  the  Gulf,  war  had  been 
fought  in  the  open  vistas  of  the  desert 
against  a  mad  poet  who  was  hated  by  all  too 
many  of  his  own  troops.  In  Vietnam,  we 
were  allied  against  a  people  ready  to  die  for 
a  leader  who  not  only  looked  like  a  saint  but 
embodied  the  travails  of  a  long-delayed 
liberation.  He  offered  the  idea  that  their 
deaths  would  not  be  in  vain,  and  that  a  more 
humane  world  would  follow  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  Democrats  had  kept  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  going  eight  years  beyond  its 


time,  and  then  Nixon  kept  it  going  for  an- 
other six,  and  by  the  time  we  left  Saijion. 
there  was  no  future  left  for  anyone  over 
there.  Two  million  Vietnamese  had  been 
killed,  and  the  cadres  of  power-for-its- 
own-sake  filled  the  gap.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion new  deaths  would  follow  in  Cambodia, 
and  oppression  was  everywhere. 

Of  course,  we  had  a  bad  conscience 
concerning  Vietnam.  It  was  part  of  the  na-  < 
tional  honor  to  remind  ourselves  that  we, 
a  great  and  democratic  nation,  had  been 
capable  of  monstrous  deeds.  It  revealed  to 
us  that  America  might  never  come  to  ma- 
turity, nor  develop  a  culture  rich  enough 
and  sufficiently  resonant  to  counterbal- 
ance our  technology.  No,  we  might  end  as 
computer  hacks  and  body  louts — the  last 
superlouts  in  the  history  of  the  world — but 
if  we  had  a  national  conscience,  and  it 
would  yet  prevail,  then  we  were  obliged 
to  live  with  Vietnam  and  keep  measuring 
the  cost.  Bury  the  ghosts  of  that  war  too 
soon  and  the  last  irony  of  the  desert  sands 
would  be  released.  That  great  news  ma- 
chine, which  eats  our  history  as  fast  as  it 


is  created,  might  even  move  so  fast  that 
our  power  to  enjoy  the  success  of  the  war 
in  the  Gulf  could  also  be  covered  over 
prematurely  and  we  could  lose  whatever 
good  it  was  going  to  do  our  long-bruised 
view  of  ourselves.  While  it  was  a  war  that 
might  yet  make  a  difference  for  good  or  for 
ill  in  the  tangled  nests  of  the  Middle  East,  it 
might  also  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  its 
own  weight,  a  military  exercise  on  a  colos- 
sal level,  panoramas  of  technical  virtuosity 
in  a  moral  thicket,  and  if  that  was  all  it  was, 
then  the  news  machine  would  damn  sure  eat 
it.  The  memory  of  Vietnam,  however,  is 
not  going  to  disappear.  Vietnam  is  embed- 
ded in  our  moral  history. 

Of  course,  before  the  Gulf  War  can 
even  show  a  tendency  to  disappear,  our 
commander  in  chief  is  going  to  bring  it 
back.  George  Bush  has  promised  to  remind 
us  of  its  existence  and  what  we  owe  the 
people  who  fought  in  it.  He  will  have  a 
special  celebration  for  our  returning  veter- 
ans as  soon  as  this  coming  Fourth  of  July. 

On  that  occasion,  he  will  remind  us  of 
his  war.  He  will.  He  will.  □ 


Marilyn  Monroe 


(Continued  from  page  162)  Gable,  with 
whom  she  had  just  starred  in  The  Misfits. 
"She  took  so  many  pills  to  get  to  sleep  at 
night,"  recalled  John  Huston,  the  director 
of  The  Misfits,  "that  she  had  to  take 
wake-up  pills  to  get  her  going  in  the 
morning — and  this  ravaged  the  girl." 

She  had  fallen  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
maelstrom  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  con- 
vinced that  at  thirty-five  she  was  too  old 
to  continue  as  a  sex  symbol,  that  two  box- 
office  failures  in  a  row — Let's  Make  Love 
and  The  Misfits — meant  her  career  was 
over.  She  despaired  of  ever  having  a  hap- 
py marriage  after  three  divorces,  or  a 
much-wanted  child  after  three  miscar- 
riages. 

Just  before  Christmas  1960,  Marilyn 
had  read  that  some  of  Clark  Gable's  asso- 
ciates blamed  her  for  his  death,  citing  the 
dc  and  headaches  her  emotional  and 
mam  :  problems  had  created  on  the  Neva- 
da Misfits  location.  Gable,  in  fact,  had 
said  a  few  days  before  filming  ended, 
"What  the  heil  is  that  girl's  problem? 
Goddamn  it,  I  like  her.  but  she's  so  damn 
unprofessional.  I  dan;;  near  went  nuts  up 
there  in  Reno  waiting  or  her  to  show. 
Christ,  she  didn't  shov.  up  until  after 
lunch  some  days.  I'm  glad  this  picture's 
finished.  She  damn  near  gave  me  a  heart 
attack. 

The  day  after  the  picture  wrapped,  Ga- 


ble suffered  a  massive  coronary.  As  a  girl 
in  an  orphanage,  little  Norma  Jeane  Baker 
had  fantasized  that  Clark  Gable  was  her 
father,  and  the  thought  that  she  might 
have  hastened  his  death  devastated  her. 
One  evening  Lena  Pepitone  went  into  her 
bedroom  and  found  her,  disheveled  and 
wearing  only  a  terry-cloth  bathrobe,  lean- 
ing out  of  her  high-rise-apartment  win- 
dow. Pepitone  rushed  across  the  room  and 
pulled  her  back.  "Let  me  die,"  Marilyn 
sobbed,  "I  want  to  die.  I  deserve  to  die. 
What  have  I  got  to  live  for?" 

Less  than  two  months  later,  her  New 
York  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Marianne  Kris, 
persuaded  her  to  enter  the  Payne  Whitney 
Psychiatric  Clinic  in  Manhattan.  Expect- 
ing a  cushy  rest  cure  designed  to  help  her 
withdraw  from  alcohol  and  sleeping  pills, 
Marilyn  was  shocked  by  her  treatment  af- 
ter she  signed  in  as  Faye  Miller. 

What  Marilyn  didn't  know  was  that  she 
was  being  admitted  as  a  potentially  self- 
destructive  patient.  All  .her  personal  prop- 
erty, including  her  clothes,  was  confiscat- 
ed. As  she  sat  in  her  room  and  stared  at 
the  iron  bars  on  the  windows,  her  worst 
nightmare,  the  fear  she  had  fought  all  her 
life,  seemed  to  be  coming  true.  Her 
grandmother  had  died  in  a  mental  hospi- 
tal. Her  mother  had  been  institutionalized 
for  most  of  her  life.  Was  she  going  in- 
sane, too?  She  began  to  pound  on  the 


door,  screaming,  "Open  this  door!  Let 
me  out!"  Then  she  stripped  herself  nude 
and  stood  screaming  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow. She  was  taken  to  a  maximum-secu- 
rity ward,  where  she  threw  a  chair  through 
a  window  and  was  put  into  a  straitjacket. 
"They  had  me  sedated,"  she  later  told  a 
friend.  "At  night  there  was  a  steady  pro- 
cession of  hospital  personnel,  doctors  and 
nurses,  coming  to  look  at  me.  There  I 
was,  with  my  arms  bound.  I  was  a  curios- 
ity piece." 

Finally  she  was  allowed  a  phone  call. 
She  telephoned  DiMaggio,  who  was  able 
to  get  her  moved  to  Columbia-Presbyteri- 
an Medical  Center,  where  she  was  treated 
as  a  normal  hospital  patient  and  slowly 
weaned  of  her  addiction  to  sleeping  pills. 

Within  a  year  Marilyn  had  bounced 
back,  and  by  early  1962  she  had  begun  a 
new  life  in  California.  Although  she  kept 
her  New  York  apartment,  she  purchased 
the  first  house  she  had  ever  owned,  in 
Brentwood,  about  a  fifteen-minute  drive 
from  Peter  Lawford's  house,  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
strengthened  her  friendship  with  Peter,  ol 
ten  visiting  him  and  Pat  in  Santa  Monica, 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  Marilyn  made 
preparations  to  begin  her  first  movie  in 
nearly  two  years.  Something's  Got  to 
Give,  took  trips  to  Mexico  to  buy  furnish- 
ings for  her  new  house,  and  intensified 
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Marilyn  Monroe 

her  affair  with  Jack  Kennedy.  That  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  world — and  the 
handsomest  head  of  state — found  her  de- 
sirable bolstered  Marilyn's  precarious 
self-esteem.  Like  a  little  girl  at  play,  she 
delighted  in  disguising  herself  for  their 
trysts  and  fantasized  that  Jack  would  di- 
vorce Jackie  and  marry  her.  "Can't  you 
just  see  me  as  First  Lady?"  she  asked 
Jeanne  Carmen. 

While  Marilyn  had  seen  Jack  Kennedy 
only  at  intervals  since  their  first  meeting 
in  1954,  by  early  1962  she  was  trying  to 
be  with  him  as  often  as  possible.  They 
saw  each  other  whenever  Jack  was  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  on  at  least  two  occasions  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1962  Marilyn  made  a 
special  trip  to  New  York  to  be  with  him. 

The  first  was  a  black-tie  dinner  party  in 
the  president's  honor  given  by  Fifi  Fell,  a 
socialite,  in  her  Park  Avenue  penthouse. 
Around  seven  o'clock,  Milton  Ebbins,  Pe- 
ter's manager,  and  Dave  Powers,  a  presi- 
dential aide,  were  dispatched  to  pick 
Marilyn  up  at  her  apartment.  "We  got 
there  at  about  7:30— dinner  was  at  8 — and 
she  wasn't  ready,"  Ebbins  recalled. 
"Powers  didn't  want  to  wait  for  her,  so  he 
told  me  to  stay  and  went  back  to  the  party, 
then  sent  the  limousine  back  for  us." 

As  Ebbins  sat  and  waited,  he  noticed 
that  everything  in  the  apartment  was 
white — the  rugs,  the  ceilings,  the  walls, 
the  furniture,  even  a  piano.  At  eight 
o'clock.  Marilyn's  maid  told  Ebbins  that 
the  hairstylist  Kenneth  was  finishing  up 
Marilyn's  hair.  "She  should  be  out  very 
soon."  At  8:15,  the  phone  rang,  and  Eb- 
bins picked  it  up.  It  was  Peter.  "Where  is 
she?  The  president's  here.  Everybody's 
waiting!" 

"She's  not  ready  yet.  Em  sitting  here 
waiting  for  her." 

"C'mon!"  Peter  shouted.  "Dinner's 
practically  ready!" 

At  8:30.  the  maid  announced  to  Ebbins 
that  Marilyn  should  be  out  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  By  nine  o'clock,  there  was  still 
no  Marilyn.  Peter  called  again.  "You  son 
of  a  bitch!"  he  screamed  at  Ebbins. 

By  9:30.  Ebbins  couldn't  take  it  any- 
more. He  opened  Marilyn's  door  and 
walked  into  her  bedroom.  She  was  sitting 
at  her  vanity  table,  naked,  staring  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror.  "Marilyn,  for  Chris- 
sakes,"  he  said.  "Com-  on!  The  presi- 
dent's waiting,  everybody's  waiting." 

Marilyn  looked  at  him  dreamily. 
"Oh,"  she  said.  "Will  you  help  me  on 
with  my  dress?" 

"So  I'm  watching  this  giant  interna- 


tional movie  star  standing  there  stark  na- 
ked in  her  high  heels."  Ebbins  recalled. 
"She  puts  a  scarf  over  her  hair  so  it  won't 
get  mussed  and  pulls  this  beaded  dress 
over  her  head.  This  dress  was  so  tight  it 
took  me  ten  minutes  to  pull  it  down  over 
her  ass!  She  says,  'Take  it  easy.  Don't 
tear  the  beads."  I'm  on  my  knees  inching 
this  dress  down  over  her  ass,  and  my  face 
is  right  at  her  crotch.  But  I'm  not  thinking 
of  anything  but  getting  her  to  that  god- 
damn party." 

Finally,  at  ten  o'clock,  Monroe  was 
ready.  Ebbins  was  astounded.  "Whew, 
did  she  look  sensational — like  a  princess. 
I  said  to  her,  'Jesus  Christ,  you  sure  are 
pretty.'  She  just  said,  'Thank  you.' 

Marilyn  put  a  red  wig  over  her  hair, 
slipped  on  dark  glasses,  and  rode  in  the 
limousine  with  Ebbins  to  Park  Avenue. 
When  they  arrived,  fifty  photographers 
were  milling  around  the  lobby  of  the 
building.  Not  one  of  them  recognized 
Marilyn.  When  she  got  off  the  elevator, 
three  Secret  Service  men  watched  her  slip 
off  the  wig,  take  off  the  glasses,  and  be- 
come Marilyn  Monroe  again. 

As  she  and  Ebbins  entered  the  apart- 
ment, Jack  Kennedy  had  his  back  to  them. 
He  turned  around,  smiled  at  Marilyn,  and 
said,  "Hi!"  She  sashayed  up  to  him,  and 
he  took  her  arm.  "Come  on."  he  said  to 
her.  "I  want  you  to  meet  some  people." 
As  they  walked  away,  Marilyn  looked 
back  at  Milt  Ebbins  and  winked. 

For  a  few  seconds,  Ebbins  thought  he 
was  in  the  clear.  Then  someone  grabbed 
him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  pulled 
him  into  a  bedroom.  It  was  Peter,  red  with 
fury.  "You  son  of  a  bitch!"  he  hissed, 
and  raised  his  fist,  measuring  Ebbins  for  a 
punch.  Dave  Powers  grabbed  Ebbins  by 
the  collar  and  tore  open  his  shirt  at  the 
neck.  When  Ebbins  managed  to  calm  the 
two  men  down,  he  learned  that  there  had 
been  no  dinner.  "Everybody  just  ate  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  drank  and  got  blind  drunk 
and  happy  as  larks."  he  recalled  being 
told.  "Nobody  cared  about  dinner  after  a 
while.  They  told  me  the  chef  tried  to  jump 
out  the  window.  Here  he  had  cooked  a 
fabulous  dinner  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  nobody  ate  it!" 

Marilyn's  reputation  for  tardiness  be- 
came a  running  gag  at  a  star-studded 
fund-raising  gala  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den on  May  19,  1962,  held  to  celebrate 
the  president's  upcoming  forty-fifth  birth- 
day. Attended  by  15.000  loyal  Demo- 
crats, the  extravaganza  featured  Jack 
Benny,  Henry  Fonda.  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Peg- 
gy Lee,  and  Maria  Callas,  among  others. 
It   was  Peter's   idea  to  have   Marilyn 


Monroe  sing  "Happy  Birthday"  to  Jack 
as  the  evening's  finale.  Marilyn  asked  her 
favorite  designer,  Jean-Louis,  famous  for 
the  sensational  flesh-colored  gowns  he 
had  created  for  Marlene  Dietrich,  to  de- 
sign something  similar  for  her,  a  dress 
that  would  look  like  "a  second  skin." 
Made  of  flesh-colored  mesh  studded  with 
rhinestones,  the  gown  cost  $5,000  and 
<-had  to  be  sewn  on.  Marilyn  wore  no  un- 
derwear beneath  it. 

Mickey  Song,  who  had  cut  Jack's  and 
Bobby's  hair  for  the  occasion,  begged 
Bobby  to  let  him  have  a  shot  at  Marilyn 
Monroe's  hair.  "She  didn't  want  me  to 
work  on  her,  because  she  didn't  know  me. 
But  Bobby  convinced  her.  I  didn't  know 
if  I'd  get  the  chance  until  she  showed  up 
backstage  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Her 
hair  had  been  set.  but  it  needed  some  fin- 
ishing touches."  Song  applied  them  in 
Marilyn's  dressing  room,  and  he  added  a 
sensational  flip  curl  on  Marilyn's  right 
side,  an  effect  he  achieved  by  teasing  her 
hair  from  beneath  and  "using  lots  of  hair 
spray"  to  keep  the  curl  in  place. 

"While  I  was  working  on  Marilyn." 
Song  recalled,  "she  was  extremely  ner- 
vous and  uptight.  The  door  was  open,  and 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  pacing  back  and 
forth  outside.  Finally  he  came  into  the 
dressing  room  and  said  to  me,  'Would 
you  step  out  for  a  minute?'  When  I  did.  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  he  stayed 
in  there  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  he 
left,  and  I  went  back  in.  Marilyn  was  all 
disheveled.  She  giggled  and  said,  'Could 
you  help  me  get  myself  back  together?' 

As  showtime  approached.  Marilyn 
grew  terrified.  With  the  show's  producer, 
Richard  Adler,  she  had  endlessly  prac- 
ticed the  familiar  verse  to  "Happy  Birth- 
day" and  a  stanza  written  especially  for 
Kennedy.  She  had  had  trouble  remember- 
ing the  new  material,  and  Adler  warned 
the  president  that  Monroe  might  flub 
lines.  "Oh,  I  think  she'll  be  very  good." 
Kennedy  responded. 

As  she  waited  in  the  wings  to  go  on, 
Marilyn's  nervousness  threatened  to  undo  . 
her.  She  had  been  drinking  to  fortify  her- 
self, and  by  this  point  she  was  visibly  tipsy. 

With  Peter  onstage  as  an  ad  hoc  master 
of  ceremonies  to  introduce  Marilyn,  the 
pre-planned  running  gag  began.   As  the 
president  sat  near  Bobby  and  Ethel  Ken- 
nedy (Jackie  spent  that  day  horseback  rid- 
ing in  Virginia),  Peter  gave  Marilyn  the 
first  of  several  introductions:  "Mr.  PreM 
dent,  on  this  occasion  of  your  birthday 
this  lovely  lady  is  not  only  pulchritudi 
nous  but  punctual.  Mr.  President — Mari- 
lyn Monroe!" 

A  roar  arose  from  the  audience,   but 
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Marilyn  didn't  appear.  Then  Peter  intro- 
duced her  again.  A  drumroll  announced 
her  entrance — but  again  there  was  no 
Monroe.  After  a  long  pause,  Peter  contin- 
ued. "Mr.  President,  because,  in  the  his- 
tory of  show  business,  perhaps  there  has 
been  no  one  female  who  has  meant  so 
much .  .  .  who  has  done  more .  .  .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  late  Marilyn  Monroe!" 

Cheers  rocked  the  Garden  as  Marilyn 
appeared  onstage.  Swathed  in  white  er- 
mine, taking  tiny  mincing  steps  that  were 
all  she  could  manage  in  her  skintight 
gown,  she  sidled  up  to  Peter,  who  re- 
moved her  fur  and  exited  stage  left.  The 
thousands  of  rhinestones  on  Marilyn's 
dress  reflected  the  spotlights  and  made  her 
seem  more  a  celestial  vision  than  a  human 
being. 

She  stood  silently  in  front  of  the  micro- 
phone for  several  long  moments,  collect- 
ing herself.  Then  she  breathed  heavily, 
eliciting  more  cheers.  After  flicking  the 
microphone  with  her  finger  to  make  sure 
it  was  working,  she  began  to  sing,  slowly, 
breathily,  sensually.  She  made  the  song 
seem  somehow  suggestive,  particularly 
when  she  intoned,  "Happy  birthday 
.  .  .  Mr.  Pres .  .  .  i .  .  .  dent .  .  .  Happy  birth- 
day. .  .to  you." 

Marilyn  then  urged  the  audience  to  join 
her — "C'mon,  everybody,  'Happy  Birth- 
day'!"— and  a  huge  cake  was  wheeled 
onstage.  Within  a  few  minutes,  the  presi- 
dent was  at  the  microphone.  "I  can  now 
retire  from  politics,"  he  told  the  crowd, 
"after  having  had  'Happy  Birthday'  sung 
to  me  in  such  a  sweet,  wholesome  way." 

Later,  Marilyn  attended  a  private  party 
in  Kennedy's  honor  given  by  Arthur 
Krim,  the  head  of  United  Artists.  There 
her  glittery  presence  mesmerized  the  male 
guests,  who  in  addition  to  the  Kennedy 
brothers  included  Vice  President  Johnson, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  and  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Jr.  Stevenson  wrote  a  friend  that  Marilyn 
was  wearing  "skin  and  beads.  I  didn't  see 
the  beads!  My  encounters,  however,  were 
only  after  breaking  through  the  strong  de- 
fenses established  by  Robert  Kennedy, 
who  was  dodging  around  her  like  a  moth 
around  the  flame." 

Schlesinger  later  wrote,  "Bobby  and  I 
engaged  in  mock  competition  for  her;  she 
was  most  agreeable  to  him  and  pleasant  to 
me — but  then  she  receded  into  her  own 
glittering  mist.  .  .  .  There  was  something 
at  once  magical  and  desperate  about  her. 
Robert  Kennedy,  with  his  curiosity,  his 
sympathy,  his  absolute  directness  of  re- 
sponse to  distress,  in  some  way  got 
through  the  glittering  mist  as  few  did." 

After  Krim's  party,  Marilyn  was 
whisked  into  the  Carlyle  hotel  to  spend  a 


few  hours  alone   with  the  president.    It 
would  prove  to  be  their  last  rendezvous. 

By  June  1962,  Marilyn  Monroe  was  as 
emotionally  needy  as  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life.  She  once  again  was 
caught  up  in  a  spiral  of  insecurity,  de- 
pression, alcohol,  and  drugs.  She  had 
just  been  fired  from  Something's  Got  to 
Give  because  of  repeated  lateness  and 
absences.  They  were  caused,  she  said, 
by  illness,  but  her  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  bosses  mistrusted  the  excuse  and 
pointed  to  her  flight  to  New  York  to  sing 
for  the  president  as  proof  that  she  wasn't 
as  ill  as  she  claimed.  Headlines  such  as 
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Marilyn  gets  the  sack  appeared  across 
the  country. 

Worse,  Marilyn's  involvement  with 
John  Kennedy,  initially  a  euphoric  high, 
had  left  her  feeling  abused.  She  soon  real- 
ized that  to  Kennedy  she  was,  like  so 
many  other  girls,  little  more  than  another 
piece  of  what  he  called  "poon,"  and  it  hit 
her  like  a  fist  in  the  face. 

Jeanne  Carmen  had  often  been  present 
at  the  Lawfords'  with  Marilyn  and  Jack 
Kennedy,  and  she  hadn't  liked  what  she'd 
seen.  "Peter  introduced  me  to  the  presi- 
dent at  the  beach  house.  He  was  the  go- 
between.  I  like  that  term  better  than 
'pimp.'  It  was  so  easy  for  Peter,  because 
he  had  that  house  and  that  made  it  easy 
for  everyone.  I  was  always  amazed, 
though,  at  anybody  coming  there,  espe- 
cially the  president,  because  it  wasn't  a 
totally  private  house.  There  were  houses 
right  next  door." 

Like  college  fraternity  brothers  with  a 
sexy  coed,  Peter  and  Jack  had  become 


more  brazen  with  Marilyn  as  time  went 
by.  At  first,  she  had  been  part  of  a  small 
group  to  dine  with  the  president  at  the 
beach  house,  and  he  would  take  her  back 
to  his  hotel  at  the  end  of  the  evening.  But 
before  long,  as  Mrs.  Dean  Martin  re- 
called, they  got  a  little  too  "gleeful"  and 
were  "not  discreet  at  all."  Peter  once 
telephoned  Marilyn  to  invite  her  to  a  par- 
ty, and  she  asked  who  else  would  be 
there.  Among  the  names  he  gave  her.  she 
recognized  two  high-priced  call  girls.  She 
coldly  declined  the  invitation. 

Jack  Kennedy's  cavalier  treatment  of 
Marilyn  left  her  alternately  clingy,  bellig- 
erent, and  despondent.  Her  Los  Angeles 
psychiatrist's  son,  Daniel  Greenson,  now 
a  doctor  himself,  remembered  going  to 
see  Marilyn  that  summer  when  his  father 
was  out  of  the  country.  "This  woman  was 
desperate.  She  couldn't  sleep,  and  she 
said  how  worthless  she  felt.  She  talked 
about  being  a  waif,  that  she  was  ugly,  that 
people  were  only  nice  to  her  for  what  they 
could  get  from  her.  She  said  life  wasn't 
worth  living  anymore."  Milt  Ebbins  tried 
to  cheer  Marilyn  out  of  one  of  her  depres- 
sive moods  by  telling  her,  "C'mon,  Mari- 
lyn, you  know  everybody  loves  you." 
She  replied,  "Everybody  doesn't  love 
me.  The  only  ones  who  love  me  are  the 
guys  who  sit  in  the  balcony  and  jerk  off. " 

Marilyn  was  devastated  when  Jack 
Kennedy  tried  to  distance  himself  from 
her.  She  began  to  call  him  at  the  White 
House  and  wrote  him  what  Peter  termed 
"rather  pathetic  letters."  But  if  Marilyn 
hoped  for  some  help  from  Peter,  she  soon 
realized  it  wouldn't  be  forthcoming,  as  he 
too  began  to  avoid  her.  "I  wonder  where 
the  hell  Peter  is?"  she  asked  Jeanne  Car- 
men. "I  haven't  been  able  to  reach  him 
for  days."  Increasingly  now,  Carmen  not- 
ed, Peter  was  making  himself  scarce: 
"Peter  would  disappear  on  you  when  he 
didn't  want  to  talk." 

The  president  was  also  unavailable  to 
Marilyn;  her  letters  and  phone  calls  to  him 
went  unanswered.  Finally  she  threatened 
to  reveal  the  affair  tc  the  press.  This  had 
the  hoped-for  effect:  Jack  responded.  He 
sent  Bobby  to  Los  Angeles  to  talk  to 
Marilyn  and  soothe  her  feelings. 

According  to  Peter's  third  wife,  Debo- 
rah Gould,  Peter  told  her  that  Bobby's 
mission  as  messenger  for  his  brother 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  affair  between 
him  and  Marilyn.  They  had  been  sexually 
intimate  a  few  times  before  the  encounter 
in  Marilyn's  dressing  room  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  but  now  they  found  them- 
selves deeply  drawn  to  each  other — Mari- 
lyn out  of  a  kind  of  desperate  transference 
of  her  affection  from  Jack  to  Bobby,  and 
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Bobby  because  his  physical  attraction  to 
Marilyn  was  now  joined  by  a  deep  com- 
passion for  her  suffering. 

This  affair,  by  all  accounts,  was  far 
more  serious  than  the  one  between  Mari- 
lyn and  Jack,  and  it  developed  quickly. 
Bobby  began  to  spend  more  time  in  Los 
Angeles,  always  seeing  Marilyn,  often  at 
the  Lawfords'  house.  Lynn  Sherman,  a 
neighbor  of  Peter's,  noticed  that  "there 
were  many,  many  rendezvous  there.  The 
official  car  used  to  drive  up,  and  you 
knew  Robert  Kennedy  was  in  town,  and 
then  the  help  would  come  in  and  say, 
'Marilyn's  arrived.' ...  Sometimes  I'd 
notice  Bobby  and  Marilyn  go  out  through 
the  patio  to  the  beach  to  walk." 

Chuck  Pick,  a  twenty-year-old  parking 
attendant  at  Romanoff's  whom  Peter  had 
befriended  two  years  earlier,  recalled 
working  a  party  at  the  Lawford  house  one 
night.  "Marilyn  was  there,  and  so  was 
Bobby.  One  of  the  Secret  Service  guys 
said  to  me,  'You  have  eyes  but  you  can't 
see,  you  have  ears  but  you  can't  hear,  and 
you  have  a  mouth  but  you  can't  speak. 
You're  gonna  see  a  lot  of  things,  but  you 
have  to  keep  quiet. '  I  didn't  know  what  he 
was  talking  about,  but  a  little  while  later  I 
guessed.  The  party  was  breaking  up,  and 
Marilyn  and  Bobby  were  leaving  together. 
I  brought  around  his  white  1956  T-bird, 
and  Marilyn  got  into  it,  and  I  just  sat 
there — I  guess  I  wanted  to  sit  next  to 
Marilyn  Monroe  for  as  long  as  possible. 
Finally  Bobby  said,  'O.K.,  you  can  get 
out  now,'  and  he  got  in  and  they  drove 
away." 

The  Lawfords'  next-door  neighbor  Pe- 
ter Dye  recalled  Marilyn's  telling  him  that 
she  was  "nuts"  about  Bobby.  "Absolute- 
ly crazy.  But  it  wasn't  a  physical  attrac- 
tion for  her.  It  was  more  mental.  Because 
she  was  depicted  as  a  dumb  blonde.  You 
always  want  what  you  don't  have,  and 
Bobby  was  a  bright  guy.  That's  what 
turned  her  on." 

Jeanne  Carmen,  who  lived  in  the  apart- 
ment building  on  Doheny  Drive  in  Bever- 
ly Hills  where  Marilyn  kept  an  apartment 
even  after  she  purchased  her  home,  re- 
membered being  at  Marilyn's  place  once 
when  Bobby  Kenne  ly  dropped  in.  "He 
was  very  surprised  when  I  answered  the 
door,  and  it  seemed  as  hough  he  was  go- 
ing to  turn  around  and  i^ave,  but  Marilyn 
came  out  of  the  bathroon.  with  her  robe  on 
and  her  hair  wrapped  in  a  towel  and  she 
jumped  into  his  arms  and  they  kissed. 
Then  we  sat  down,  and  they  were  kind  of 
like  two  kids  in  love." 


Marilyn  had  kept  a  diary  for  years, 
mostly  to  remind  herself  to  do  things  and 
bring  some  organization  to  her  sometimes 
jumbled  affairs.  Now,  with  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  spending  so 
much  time  with  her,  she  began  to  jot 
down  notes  of  the  things  she  and  Bobby 
discussed — especially  after  he  complained 
that  she  didn't  remember  half  the  things 
he'd  told  her. 

"She  wanted  so  much  to  be  a  part  of 
his  world,"  Jeanne  Carmen  recalled. 
"She  thought  Bobby  would  be  her  pass- 
port to  becoming  a  great  lady.  I  saw  the 
stuff  in  Marilyn's  diary — things  about 
Jimmy  Hoffa  and  Fidel  Castro.  It  didn't 
mean  anything  to  me,  because  I  was  just  a 
stupid  young  girl  and  couldn't  have  cared 
less  if  they  all  killed  each  other." 

It  seemed  unlikely  to  Jeanne,  however, 
that  Bobby  had  confided  in  Marilyn  about 
sensitive  issues  as  much  as  her  diary  nota- 
tions seemed  to  indicate.  "She  told  me 
she  made  notes  of  things  he  told  her,  but 
you  never  know  when  your  girlfriends  are 
telling  you  the  truth.  I  think  she  made 
those  notes  when  he  was  talking  on  the 
telephone,  in  the  hope  of  having  some- 
thing to  talk  to  him  about  later.  It  proba- 
bly never  occurred  to  Bobby  that  she  was 
listening  to  his  conversations." 

Neither  did  it  occur  to  him,  at  first,  that 
anybody  else  was.  But  by  late  July  1962, 
he,  Jack,  and  Peter  had  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Peter's  beach  house  and  both 
Marilyn's  house  on  Fifth  Helena  Drive 
and  her  apartment  on  Doheny  were 
bugged.  The  Kennedy  brothers'  affairs 
with  Marilyn  Monroe,  they  both  now  real- 
ized, had  left  them  extraordinarily  vulner- 
able. The  enemies  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration had  made — from  the  Mafia  dons 
they  had  betrayed  to  the  pro-Castro  forces 
whose  leader  they  had  attempted  to  kill — 
were  not  lax  in  collecting  as  much  evi- 
dence of  Kennedy  malfeasance  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  hope  of  retaliation. 

Suddenly,  Robert  Kennedy's  relation- 
ship with  Marilyn  Monroe  had  become 
dangerous,  and  Bobby  knew  he  would 
have  to  end  it. 


Marilyn  was  frightened, 
beach  at  Point  Dume 


She  sat  on  the 
Dume,  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  bundled  against  the  growing 
chill  and  watching  the  remains  of  a  blaz- 
ing mid-July  sun  disappear  behind  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Her  old  friend  Bob  Slatzer 
listened  as  she  poured  her  heart  out  about 
Bobby  Kennedy,  wondering  why  he 
wouldn't  return  her  phone  calls.  To 
Slatzer's  astonishment,  Marilyn  said  that 
the  attorney  general  had  promised  to  mar- 
ry her.  'Slatzer  tried  to  reason  with  her, 


tried  to  explain  that  there  was  no  possibili- 
ty that  the  president's  brother,  a  staunch 
Catholic  with  seven  small  children,  would 
risk  such  a  scandal.  Marilyn  began  to  sob. 
"Then  you're  saying.  .  .that  maybe.  .  .he 
never  even  meant  it?" 

Slatzer  nodded,   and  Marilyn's  mood 
changed  from  sadness  to  anger:  "I  was 
good  enough  to  be  around  when  he  want- 
*.  ed  to  see  me!" 

Slatzer  strongly  urged  Marilyn  to  forget 
the  whole  thing,  put  the  Kennedys  behind 
her,  and  go  on  with  her  life. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  Mari- 
lyn said,  "You  know  something?  What 
really  has  me  scared  is  all  the  strange 
clicks  and  sounds  I've  been  hearing  on  my 
phone  lately.  That's  why  I  called  you 
from  a  pay  phone.  I  don't  know  what  to 
think." 

She  had  good  reason  to  be  afraid.  By 
now,  her  house,  like  Peter  Lawford's, 
was  thoroughly  bugged — a  mass  of  elec- 
tronic-eavesdropping lines  intermingled 
with  the  telephone  wires  throughout  her 
attic.  The  installations  allowed  surveil- 
lance experts  to  listen  both  to  her  tele- 
phone conversations  and  to  the  activity  in 
her  bedroom  through  a  hidden  micro- 
phone. 

The  equipment  had  been  in  Monroe's 
house  since  March,  shortly  after  Arthur 
James,  a  real-estate  agent  and  friend  of 
Marilyn's,  received  a  call  from  an  emis- 
sary of  Carmine  De  Sapio,  the  New  York 
Tammany  Hall  politician  with  ties  to  the 
Mafia  and  Jimmy  Hoffa,  who  wanted  to 
"get  Marilyn  away  from  her  house  for  a 
while. . .  .  They  wanted  her  place  empty 
so  they  could  install  bugging  equipment.  I 
knew  about  Marilyn's  relations  with  Rob- 
ert Kennedy — she  had  told  me — and  that 
was  evidently  the  reason  for  wanting  to 
bug  her." 

According  to  Fred  Otash,  there  were  a 
number  of  people  besides  Jimmy  Hoffa  on 
whose  behalf  Marilyn  Monroe's  and  Peter 
Lawford's  houses  were  bugged.  Initially, 
in  1959,  certain  elements  of  the  Republi-  . 
can  Party  had  hired  Otash  to  bug  Peter's 
house  for  purely  political  reasons.  "Lat- 
er," recalled  Otash,  "when  things  started 
developing  with  [Mafia  dons  Sam]  Gian- 
cana  and  [Johnny)  Roselli  and  the  Kenne- 
dys, there  were  other  electronic  devices 
installed  by  other  people  for  other  rea- 
sons. Now  you're  developing  another  pro- 
file to  embarrass  the  White  House,  be- 
cause now  the  Kennedys  are  in  power. 
Now  they're  fucking  over  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  taking  great  offense  at  what 
they're  doing.  You've  got  the  Teamsters, 
who  had  a  hard-on  for  them;  organized 
crime,  who  had  a  hard-on  for  them;  the 
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F.B.I. ,  who  had  a  hard-on  for  them.  You 
had  the  C.I. A.,  who  wanted  to  neutralize 
them  because  they  didn't  want  them  to 
take  over  control  of  the  agency.  And  the 
Republican  Party  was  still  interested  in  a 
derogatory  profile,  because  they  wanted 
them  out  after  four  fucking  years." 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Otash  re- 
fused to  say  whether  or  not  the  Kennedys 
had  been  under  surveillance,  but  when 
several  of  his  deputies  began  to  speak  out, 
he  joined  them.  "I  would  have  kept  it  qui- 
et all  my  life,"  Otash  said.  "But  all  of  a 
sudden  I'm  looking  at  F.B.I,  files  and 
C.I. A.  files  with  quotes  from  my  investi- 
gators telling  them  about  the  work  they 
did  on  my  behalf.  It's  stupid  to  sit  here 
and  deny  that  these  things  are  true.  Yes, 
we  did  have  the  place  [Lawford's  house] 
wired.  Yes,  I  did  hear  a  tape  of  Jack  Ken- 
nedy fucking  Monroe.  But  I  don't  want  to 
get  into  the  moans  and  groans  of  their  re- 
lationship. They  were  having  a  sexual 
relationship — period. ' ' 

According  to  Otash,  Bernard  Spindel, 
an  East  Coast  wiretap  specialist,  ap- 
proached him  in  the  last  months  of  Mari- 
lyn's life  about  bugging  the  star's  house 
for  a  client  Spindel  would  not  name. 
"Spindel  came  out  to  California  and 
wanted  me  to  engineer  the  wiring  of  her 
home,  the  placing  of  illicit  devices  in  the 
bedroom  and  wiretaps  on  the  phone .  .  .  and 
I  said,  'No,  I  don't  want  to  be  any  part  of 
that. '  He  said,  'Well,  can  you  give  us  some 
support,  some  personnel?'  And  I  said, 
'Yes,  I  can.'  " 

Marilyn,  it  turns  out,  was  already  bug- 
ging herself.  She  had  gone  to  Otash  and 
asked  him  to  give  her  electronic  equip- 
ment with  which  she  could  bug  her  own 
telephone.  "I  have  no  idea  why  she  want- 
ed to  do  this,"  he  said.  "Maybe  she  wanted 
to  have  something  she  could  hang  over 
Bobby's  head." 

The  Kennedy  hairstylist  Mickey  Song 
learned  that  Marilyn  was  bugging  herself 
from  two  conversations  he  had — one  with 
Marilyn  and  one  with  Robert  Kennedy. 
Late  in  July^  Marilyn  summoned  Song, 
who  assumed  she  wanted  him  to  style  her 
hair.  When  he  arrived  at  her  home,  he  was 
taken  aback  to  find  that  she  didn't  want 
her  hair  done.  Instead,  she  pumped  Song 
for  information  about  Bobby  and  Jack — 
where  they  had  been,  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  them  with  other  women.  "I  didn't 
want  to  get  involved,  and  I  remembered 
how  Peter,  Bobby,  and  Jack  had  tested  me 
to  see  if  I  was  a  gossip,  so  I  kept  telling 
her,  T  don't  know.  .  .1  don't  know.'  She 
told  me  that  the  Kennedys  were  using  me 
just  as  they  were  using  her.  She  tried  to 
make  us  comrades  against  the  Kennedys. 
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I  just  said,  7'm  not  being  used.  They're 
treating  me  great.'  " 

Song  told  Marilyn  nothing,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  after  Marilyn's  death,  he  was 
glad  he  hadn't.  "I  saw  Bobby  and  he  said 
to  me,  'You're  always  defending  the  Ken- 
nedys, aren't  you?  That's  good.'  I  just 
thought  he'd  heard  something  about  me 
from  someone,  but  then  he  said,  T  heard  a 
tape  Marilyn  made  of  you  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.' 

"I  was  stunned.  I  had  no  idea  she  was 
taping  me.  I  guess  she  was  trying  to  get 
something  on  them,  to  keep  them  in  line. 
At  the  time,  I  didn't  really  care  about 
Marilyn  and  the  Kennedys.  Now  I  think  she 
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was  abused.  They  played  with  her,  and  they 
.tired  of  her,  and  I  think  they  found  her  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  get  off  their  hands.  She  wasn't 
going  to  go  that  easily." 

By  mid-July,  both  Kennedy  brothers 
knew  that  their  affairs  with  Marilyn  had 
put  the  administration  in  great  jeopardy. 
According  to  Otash,  a  disgruntled  former 
employee  of  his  had  tipped  Peter  off  about 
the  bugging  devices  in  his  house.  Sudden- 
ly it  was  clear  that  any  number  of  Kenne- 
dy enemies  could  have  gathered  damaging 
information  about  the  president  and  the  at- 
torney general. 

Robert  Kennedy's  first  gentle  attempts 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  Monroe  af- 
fair were  unsuccessful.  Marilyn  refused  to 
accept  the  end  of  the  romance  without  an 
adequate  explanation.  "He  should  face 
me  and  tell  me  why,"  she  said.  "Or  tell 
me  on  the  phone.  I  don't  care.  I  just  want 
to  know  why."  A  reason  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  Marilyn  called  Bobby  repeat- 
edly to  get  one.  He  changed  his  private 
office  telephone  number,  forcing  her  to 
place  calls  through  the  Justice  Department 


switchboard.  The  calls — her  phone  rec- 
ords reveal  eight  in  a  little  over  a  month — 
went  unanswered.  Angry.  Marilyn  called 
Bobby  at  home  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
was  furious  with  her. 

Matters  continued  to  worsen,  and  Mari- 
lyn finally  turned  to  Pat  Lawford  for  help. 
According  to  Jeanne  Carmen.  Marilyn 
never  blamed  Peter  for  involving  her  with 
the  Kennedys.  "He  was  always  the  good 
guy.  Peter  could  do  no  wrong  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned." 

Marilyn  told  Bob  Slatzer  that  she  had 
spoken  to  Pat  Lawford  about  her  problems 
with  Bobby.  "Pat  told  her  that  she  really 
should  forget  it,  that  she  should  ignore 
Bobby's  promises.  She  told  Marilyn 
something  like  'Bobby's  still  just  a  little 
boy.  But  you  have  to  remember  he's  a 
little  boy  with  a  wife  and  seven  kids.'  She 
told  Marilyn  that  marriage  to  Bobby  was 
out  of  the  question.  She  also  said  that  part 
of  the  reason  Bobby  broke  off  with  Mari- 
lyn was  tremendous  pressure  from  his 
mother,  Rose.  She  strongly  disapproved 
of  Bobby  and  Jack's  behavior.  Rose  laid 
down  the  law  to  Bobby  about  Marilyn 
about  a  week  before  he  broke  things  off 
with  her." 

Peter  and  Pat  watched  Marilyn's  disin- 
tegration with  alarm.  She  was  taking  more 
and  more  pills  to  sleep  at  night,  drinking 
champagne  earlier  and  earlier  in  the  day  to 
elevate  her  mood.  Her  fears  of  aging,  of 
losing  her  appeal,  had  been  so  badly  exac- 
erbated by  her  firing  from  Something's 
Got  to  Give  and  by  her  rejection  by  the 
Kennedy  brothers  that  she  was  now 
chronically  depressed.  Increasingly,  she 
was  "letting  herself  go."  Bill  Asher.  the 
director,  remembered  playing  volleyball 
at  Peter's  once  when  "Marilyn  came  out 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  so  sad.  She  was 
wearing  slacks,  and  she  had  a  slit  in  the 
back  of  her  pants.  She  had  lost  all  of  her 
sense  of  respect  for  herself.  By  then  she 
was  unkempt  and  dirty  and  wobbly  on 
her  legs." 

In  the  hope  that  a  change  of  scenery 
might  do  Marilyn  some  good.  Peter  and 
Pat  took  her  in  late  July  to  the  Cal-Neva 
Lodge  in  Lake  Tahoe,  a  casino  resort  al- 
legedly co-owned  by  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Sam  Giancana.  It  was  a  disastrous  week- 
end during  which,  according  to  restaura- 
teur Mike  Romanoff's  wife,  Gloria,  "they 
were  all  drinking  a  great  deal."  Marilyn 
told  Gloria  that  she  had  become  so  im- 
mune to  the  effects  of  barbiturates  that 
they  no  longer  worked  for  her  except  in 
large  doses.  "So  she'd  begin  about  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  build  up  that  lethal 
combination  of  booze  and  pills." 

Employees  of  the  Cal-Neva  Lodge  recall 
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a  depressed,  withdrawn  Marilyn  Monroe, 
so  afraid  of  being  alone  that  she  left  her 
telephone  line  open  to  the  casino  switch- 
board when  she  went  to  bed.  It  was  this 
open  line  that  saved  her  life  on  Saturday 
night.  The  operator  heard  labored  breath- 
ing and  alerted  Peter  and  Pat,  who  rushed 
to  her  room  and  found  Marilyn  on  the 
floor,  drugged,  barely  conscious,  appar- 
ently having  fallen  out  of  bed.  They  re- 
vived her  with  coffee  and  long  walks 
around  the  room. 

On  the  trip  back  to  Los  Angeles,  Mari- 
lyn and  Peter  were  drunk.  (Pat  had  flown 
from  Tahoe  to  Hyannis  Port  for  a  visit 
with  her  family.)  After  landing  at  the 
L.A.  airport,  a  staggering,  barefoot  Mari- 
lyn went  home  in  a  limousine,  and  the 
pilot,  Frank  Lieto,  and  two  other  crew 
members  gave  Peter  a  ride  to  Santa  Moni- 
ca. A  few  blocks  from  his  beach  house, 
Peter  insisted  that  Lieto  stop  the  car.  Peter 
hopped  out  and  stepped  into  a  phone 
booth,  where  he  spoke  to  someone  for 
half  an  hour  while  the  others  waited  for 
him  with  growing  impatience  and  won- 
dered why  he  couldn't  have  made  the  call 
from  his  own  telephone,  minutes  away. 

The  reason,  of  course,  was  that  his 
phone  was  bugged,  and  what  Peter  said 
during  the  thirty-minute  conversation  was 
of  a  very  sensitive  nature.  He  was  warn- 
ing Robert  Kennedy  that  Marilyn  had  be- 
gun making  threats — threats  that,  given 
her  highly  unstable  condition,  could  not 
be  taken  lightly. 

The  most  disturbing  of  them  was  Mari- 
lyn's ultimatum  that  unless  she  heard 
from  Bobby,  unless  he  explained  to  her 
face-to-face  why  their  relationship  was 
over,  she  would  hold  a  press  conference 
and  reveal  their  affair.  She  hinted  to  Peter 
that  she  had  tapes  of  herself  and  Bobby, 
tapes  she  would  play  to  prove  what  would 
be  a  startling  revelation. 

Marilyn's  near-daily  sessions  with  her 
psychiatrist  were  not  enough  to  ease 
her  pain,  and  she  constantly  telephoned 
friends,  indiscreetly  telling  them  about  her 
travails  with  Bobby.  From  phone  booths, 
she  called  Arthur  James  to  complain  that 
Bobby  had  "cut  me  off  cold."  On  August 
3,  she  called  her  old  friend  from  the  time 
she  was  married  to  Arthur  Miller,  poet 
Norman  Rosten.  He  thought  her  voice 
sounded  frenetic  and  unnatural.  She  called 
Anne  Karger,  the  mother  of  an  early  lov- 
er, to  whom  she  sounded  depressed.  She 
told  Karger  she  was  going  to  marry  Bobby 
Kennedy.  Incredulous,  Karger  pointed  out 


the  absurdity  of  that  notion.  Marilyn  qui- 
etly replied,  "If  he  loves  me,  he  will." 

Peter  tried  his  best  to  keep  Marilyn 
calm  and  rational.  On  Thursday,  August 
2,  she  attended  a  gathering  at  his  house. 
Peter's  friend  Dick  Livingston  remem- 
bered her  vividly  that  night.  "She  came  in 
carrying  her  own  bottle  of  Dom  Perignon 
champagne.  She  drank  it  over  little  ice 
cubes  from  Peter's  ice-cube-maker.  She 
had  on  the  damnedest  outfit — a  pair  of 
hiphuggers  with  a  bare  midriff  that  re- 
vealed her  gallbladder-operation  scar  and 
a  Mexican  serape  wrapped  around  her 
neck.  She  was  absolutely  white,  the  color 
of  alabaster. " 

When  Livingston  said  to  her,  "My 
God,  Marilyn,  you  ought  to  get  some 
sun,"  she  looked  at  him  and  whispered, 
"I  know.  What  I  need  is  a  tan.  .  .and 
a  man." 

The  next  night,  Friday,  August  3,  Peter 
took  Marilyn  to  a  local  restaurant  to  dine 
with  him  and  Pat  Newcomb,  one  of  Mon- 
roe's press  agents  and  an  intimate  friend. 
Once  again  Marilyn  became  badly  intoxi- 
cated, so  much  so  that  she  failed  to  recog- 
nize Billy  Travilla  when  he  came  over  to 
the  table  to  say  hello.  Travilla  had  de- 
signed Marilyn's  clothes  in  eight  of  her 
biggest  hits,  and  created  her  most  famous 
outfit,  the  pleated  white  dress  that  swirls 
up  around  her  in  The  Seven  Year  Itch. 
"She  looked  at  me  with  no  recognition  at 
all,"  Travilla  recalled.  "Then  all  of  a 
sudden  she  said,  'Billy!'  I  left  the  table 
very  hurt  and  upset." 

Marilyn  returned  home  that  evening 
drunk  and  determined  to  talk  to  Bobby 
Kennedy.  She  had  made  her  last  call  to 
the  Justice  Department  on  the  previous 
Monday,  July  30 — a  call  that  lasted  eight 
minutes,  according  to  her  phone  records. 
Whether  she  spoke  to  Bobby  or  to  his  sec- 
retary, Angie  Novello,  is  unknown,  but 
she  was  clearly  left  unsatisfied.  After  Bob 
Slatzer  told  her  that  Bobby  was  due  in 
California  at  the  end  of  the  week,  she 
called  Peter  to  ask  where  Bobby  would  be 
staying.  Peter  told  her  to  call  Pat  in  Hyan- 
nis Port.  Pat  told  her  that  Bobby  had  a 
reservation  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco,  along  with  his  wife,  Ethel,  and 
four  of  his  children. 

The  late  New  York  Daily  News  reporter 
Florabel  Muir,  according  to  her  former  as- 
sistant Elizabeth  Fancher,  attempted  after 
Marilyn's  death  to  re-create  her  last  days. 
Muir  paid  an  operator  at  the  St.  Francis 
for  information  and  was  told  that  Marilyn 
called  Bobby  several  times  during  the  day 
on  Friday,  August  3,  and  left  messages. 
As  far  as  the  operator  knew,  the  calls  were 
not  returned. 


Now,  in  the  late-night  hours  of  August 
3,  while  Pat  Newcomb  slept  over  in  an- 
other bedroom,  a  drunk,  angry  Marilyn 
called  the  St.  Francis  and  left  yet  another 
message.  Then  she  took  some  Nembutal 
sleeping  pills  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

She  was  unsuccessful.  As  she  told 
Jeanne  Carmen  early  the  next  morning, 
she  had  been  disturbed  repeatedly  through- 
out the  night  by  a  series  of  anonymous 
telephone  calls.  The  caller,  a  woman, 
kept  repeating  the  same  words:  "Leave 
Bobby  alone,  you  tramp.  Leave  Bobby 
alone."  The  calls  didn't  stop  until  5:30 
a.m.  "Marilyn  said  she  couldn't  tell  who 
it  was,"  Carmen  said.  "She  didn't  think 
it  was  Ethel — she  said  she'd  recognize 
Ethel's  voice — but  she  did  think  it  was 
somebody  Ethel  had  put  up  to  it.  She  said 
the  voice  did  sound  kind  of  familiar,  but 
she  couldn't  place  it." 

Deeply  rattled,  Marilyn  couldn't  get  to 
sleep  even  after  the  calls  stopped,  and  by 
daybreak  she  was  exhausted.  She  called 
Jeanne  Carmen  and  suggested  she  come 
over  with  a  bag  of  sleeping  pills  and  drink 
some  wine  with  her.  "We  were  sleeping- 
pill  buddies,"  Carmen  recalled.  But  she 
was  busy  that  day  and  begged  off. 

The  murky  details  of  Marilyn  Monroe's 
last  hours  alive,  and  of  Peter  Law- 
ford's  involvement  in  them,  have  fueled 
speculation  for  three  decades.  Many  of 
the  principals  are  dead,  and  others  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  speak  about  these 
events.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  fog 
has  begun  to  lift.  More  and  more  witness- 
es have  come  forward  for  the  first  time, 
and  many  participants  have  changed  their 
stories,  admitting  that  the  rumors  they  had 
denied  for  years  were  in  fact  true. 

It  is  now  possible  to  re-create  a  plausi- 
ble scenario,  based  on  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, of  the  events  that  led  up  to 
Marilyn's  death.  She  was  clearly  frantic 
after  her  harrowing  night  of  telephone  ha- 
rassment. Eunice  Murray's  son-in-law, 
Norman  Jeffries,  who  was  doing  some 
renovation  work  on  Marilyn's  home,  re- 
called his  shock  at  her  appearance  that 
Saturday  morning:  "She  looked  sick,  des- 
perately sick — not  only  in  the  physical 
sense — and  I  thought  there  must  be  some- 
thing terribly  wrong.  She  must  have  taken 
a  lot  of  dope  or  something,  or  maybe  she 
was  scared  out  of  her  mind.  I  had  never 
seen  her  look  that  way  before." 

Peter  became  alarmed  after  talking  either 
to  her  or  to  Pat  Newcomb.  Marilyn  had 
demanded  that  Bobby  tell  her  face-to  face 
that  their  relationship  was  over,  and  Peter 
realized  that  the  situation  was  now  so  vola- 
tile that  Bobby  would  have  to  dojllSl  that. 
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For  years  Peter  would  deny  that  Bobby 
was  even  in  California  that  weekend,  but 
contemporary  newspaper  reports  and  eye- 
witnesses prove  that  he  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Peter's  neighbor  Ward  Wood 
places  Bobby  in  Los  Angeles  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Sam  Yorty,  then  the  mayor  of 
Los  Angeles,  recalled,  "I  do  know  that 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  in  town  that  day.  He 
was  staying  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel. 
This  was  all  told  to  me  by  the  police 
chief,  [William]  Parker.  He  was  very  ada- 
mant that  Kennedy  was  seen  at  the  hotel 
the  night  of  Marilyn's  death."  L.A.P.D. 
Chief  of  Detectives  Thad  Brown  told  as- 
sociates he  believed  Bobby  was  in  Los 
Angeles  that  day,  as  did  former  deputy 
D.A.  John  Dickey.  And  according  to  both 
Marilyn's  former  business  partner  Milton 
Greene  and  Peter's  third  wife,  Deborah 
Gould,  Peter  admitted  to  them  that  Bobby 
was  in  L.A.  and  that  he  went  to  see  Mari- 
lyn. Frank  Neill,  a  former  employee  of 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  later  stated  that 
Bobby  arrived  by  helicopter  at  a  landing 
pad  near  the  studio's  Stage  18,  which  was 
often  used  by  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel  for 
that  purpose.  A  confidential  police  source 
supports  this  story. 

A  number  of  surveillance  experts — 
among  them  Fred  Otash  and  Bernard 
Spindel's  aide  Earl  Jaycox — have  stated 
that  they  listened  to  some  of  the  tapes 
made  at  Monroe's  home,  including  one 
recorded  on  the  day  she  died.  Their  ac- 
counts of  what  is  contained  on  the  tape  are 
remarkably  similar.  A  third,  anonymous 
source  who  listened  to  Spindel's  tape  is 
quoted  in  Goddess.  His  version,  similar  to 
the  others,  added  an  element  that  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  light  of  the  new  infor- 
mation revealed  by  Fred  Otash  and 
Mickey  Song  about  Marilyn's  bugging  of 
herself  and  Bobby's  knowledge  of  it. 
"First,"  the  source  told  Summers,  "you 
could  hear  Marilyn  and  Kennedy  talking. 
It  was  kind  of  echoey  and  at  a  distance. 
. .  .Their  voices  grew  louder  and  louder. 
They  were  arguing  about  something  that 
had  been  promised  by  Robert  Kennedy. 
Marilyn  was  demanding  an  explanation 
about  why  Kennedy  was  not  going  to  mar- 
ry her.  As  they  argued,  the  voices  got 
shriller." 

Bobby  apparently  had  just  learned 
about  Marilyn's  own  wiretaps  and  was 
looking  for  a  recording  device  or  micro- 
phone. "He  was  asking  again  and  again, 
'Where  is  it?  Where  the  fuck  is  it?'  "  The 
tape  ended  with  the  sound  of  a  door  slam- 
ming and  then  resumed,  this  time  with  an- 
other voice  in  addition  to  Marilyn's  and 
Bobby's.  Summers's  source  didn't  recog- 
nize the  voice,  but  was  told  by  Spindel 


that  it  was  Peter  Lawford's.  "R.F.K.  was 
saying  words  to  the  effect,  'We  have  to 
know.  It's  important  to  the  family.  We 
can  make  any  arrangements  you  want,  but 
we  must  find  it.' 

"Apparently,  he  was  still  looking  for 
the  recording  device.  Then  they  apparent- 
ly came  close  to  where  the  transmitter 
was.  There  was  a  clack,  clack,  clack  on 
the  tape,  which  Bernie  said  he  thought 
was  hangers  being  pushed  along  a  rail. 
...Kennedy  was  screeching,  and  Law- 
ford  was  saying,  'Calm  down,  calm 
down .  .  . '  Monroe  was  screaming  at 
them,  ordering  them  out  of  the  house." 

Then,  according  to  the  source,  there 


Lt  said 
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were  "thumping,  bumping  noises,  then 
muffled,  calming  sounds.  It  sounded  as 
though  she  was  being  put  on  the  bed." 
Two  other  people  confirm  the  existence  of 
this  tape.  Michael  Morrissey,  a  Spindel 
employee  who  is  now  a  Washington  law- 
yer, listened  to  a  few  minutes  of  the  re- 
cording and  heard  a  bang  or  thump,  as 
though  someone  were  falling.  And  Ber- 
nard Spindel's  doctor,  Henry  Kamin, 
said  Spindel  told  him  about  the  tape,  de- 
scribed a  "violent  incident"  on  it,  and 
was  "very  nervous"  about  having  it  in 
his  possession. 

Bernie  Spindel's  Monroe  tapes  were 
seized  during  a  raid  on  his  home  in  1966 
by  New  York  District  Attorney  Frank  Ho- 
gan's  office.  Spindel  told  Life  reporter 
John  Neary,  "Hogan  really  did  Kennedy 
a  favor  by  pulling  the  raid.  They  stole  my 
tapes  on  Marilyn  Monroe  and  my  com- 
plete file."  Spindel's  lawyers  sued  to  re- 
cover the  seized  materials,  stating  in  their 
suit  that  among  the  items  they  sought  to 


have  returned  were  a  "confidential  file 
containing  tapes  and  evidence  concerning 
circumstances  surrounding  and  causes  of 
death  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  which  strongly 
suggests  that  the  officially  reported  cir- 
cumstances of  her  death  are  erroneous."' 
The  suit  failed,  as  did  a  later  one  by  Spin- 
del's widow. 

The  F.B.I,  says  that  it  routinely  de- 
stroyed its  investigative  file  on  Spindel. 
but  at  least  one  document  still  exists  to 
reveal  that  a  confidential  source  had  in- 
formed the  F.B.I,  of  what  Spindel's  tapes 
contained.  More  than  half  of  the  docu- 
ment is  blacked  out,  but  this  remains: 
"He  also  said  that  Senator  Bobby  Kenne- 
dy was  present  at  the  time  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe  died   and  wanted   to    'get' 

Bobby    Kennedy   off  his   back   — 


could  do  so  by  listening  to  the  various  re- 
cordings and  evidence concerning 

Bobby  Kennedy's  presence  there  at  the 
time." 

In  the  decades  since  Marilyn  Monroe's 
death,  there  has  been  so  much  obfusca- 
tion,  so  much  evasion,  so  many  lies  told 
about  the  circumstances,  that  many  people 
have  come  to  believe  that  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Peter  Lawford  were  directly  involved 
with  her  death,  that  they  may  even  have 
murdered  her  to  keep  her  from  revealing 
her  involvement  with  the  Kennedy  broth- 
ers. The  confidential  source  who  listened 
to  the  Spindel  tapes,  for  instance,  be- 
lieved that  when  Peter  and  Bobby  left 
Marilyn's  house  on  Saturday  afternoon 
she  was  dead. 

There  was,  without  question,  a  cover- 
up,  and  Peter  Lawford  was  a  part  of  it. 
But  the  weight  of  evidence  points  only  to 
a  cover-up  of  Marilyn's  relationships  with 
the  Kennedy  brothers,  not  of  her  murder. 
It  is  virtually  certain  that  Robert  Kennedy 
did  not  see  Marilyn  again  after  his  last 
visit  to  her  house,  and  that  Marilyn  was 
still  alive  throughout  the  evening  hours 
of  August  4.  She  spoke  on  the  telephone 
to  a  number  of  people  that  night,  includ- 
ing a  studio  hairdresser,  Sidney  Guila- 
roff,  at  9:30;  a  recent  lover,  Jose  Bola- 
hos,  between  9:30  and  10;  and  Jeanne 
Carmen  at  10. 

It  is  likely  that  Marilyn  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  crushing  depression  after 
Bobby  and  Peter  left  her  house  that  after- 
noon. At  4:30  she  urgently  telephoned  her 
psychiatrist,  Dr.  Ralph  Greenson,  who 
made  an  unusual  weekend  house  call  and 
spent  two  and  a  half  hours  with  her.  He 
found  her,  he  later  told  the  suicide-pre- 
vention team  that  investigated  her  death, 
"depressed  and  somewhat  drugged"  and 
"furious."  Circumspectly,  Greenson  said 
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only  that  Marilyn  had  been  involved  sexu- 
ally with  '"important  men  in  government" 
and  was  feeling  "rejected  by  some  of  the 
people  she  had  been  close  to." 

Peter  had  planned  a  dinner  party  for 
Saturday  night  with  Marilyn  and  a  few 
others,  including  his  close  friends  Joe  and 
Dolores  Naar;  George  "Bullets"  Dur- 
gom,  an  agent  friend  of  his;  and  Milt  Eb- 
bins.  Despite  the  earlier  scene  with  Bob- 
by, Peter  still  hoped  Marilyn  would 
come,  and  at  six  o'clock  he  called  Joe 
Naar  and  asked  him  to  pick  her  up  on  his 
way  over.  Around  7:30,  just  as  the 
Naars  were  leaving  the  house,  they  got 
another  call  from  Peter.  Marilyn  wasn't 
feeling  well,  he  told  them,  and  wouldn't 
be  coming. 

Peter  didn't  tell  the  Naars,  but  he  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  a  conversation  he'd 
just  had  with  Marilyn.  "I  could  hear  the 
depression  moving  in  on  her,"  he  would 
say  later.  "Her  voice  sounded  slurred. 
She  seemed  to  be  slipping  away.  She 
didn't  understand  everything  I  said."  Pe- 
ter told  L.A.  Police  Department  investiga- 
tors in  1975  that  he  had  yelled  at  her,  to 
give  her  a  "verbal  slap  in  the  face,"  but 
that  she  had  simply  said,  "Say  good-bye 
to  Pat,  say  good-bye  to  Jack,  and  say 
good-bye  to  yourself,  because  you're  a 
nice  guy."  Then  there  was  silence,  as 
though  Marilyn  had  not  hung  up  but  had 
just  put  the  receiver  down — or  dropped  it. 

Concerned,  Peter  called  back  fifteen 
minutes  later,  but  got  only  a  busy  signal. 
Around  eight,  he  called  the  operator  to 
check  on  the  line.  He  was  told  that  no  one 
was  speaking  on  the  telephone  and  it  must 
be  out  of  order. 

Now  Peter  was  deeply  worried.  He 
knew  that  Marilyn  had  very  good  reason 
to  be  depressed,  even  suicidal.  Most  peo- 
ple would  have  jumped  in  their  car  and 
sped  to  her  house.  But  Peter  Lawford  was 
not  a  decisive  man.  Instead  of  rushing  to 
Marilyn's  aid,  he  picked  up  the  telephone. 
The  first  person  he  called  was  Ebbins, 
who  earlier  had  begged  off  the  dinner  par- 
ty. "Milt,  a  very  strange  thing  just  hap- 
pened," Peter  luld  him.  He  then  related 
Marilyn's  series  of  good-byes  and  said  he 
wanted  to  go  over  and  see  if  she  was  O.K. 

"For  God's  sake.  Peter,  you're  the 
president's  brother-in-law,"  Ebbins  told 
him.  "You  can't  go  over  there.  Your 
wife's  out  of  town.  The  press  will  have  a 
field  day.  Let  me  get  in  touch  with  Mick- 
ey Rudin  [Marilyn's  attorney].  It's  better 
to  let  someone  in  authority  handle  this." 

Ebbins  telephoned  Rudin  at  about  8:15 


and  got  his  answering  service.  The  service 
located  Rudin  at  a  cocktail  party,  and  the 
lawyer  called  Ebbins  back  about  8:30. 
When  Milt  explained  what  had  happened, 
Rudin  told  him  to  sit  tight  while  he  tele- 
phoned Eunice  Murray,  Marilyn's  house- 
keeper-companion . 

Around  nine,  Rudin  called  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray at  Marilyn's  house.  According  to  her, 
the  attorney  asked  about  Marilyn's  wel- 
fare but  did  not  tell  her  of  Ebbins 's  inqui- 
ry or  suggest  that  there  was  any  reason  to 
suspect  trouble.  Murray,  knowing  Mari- 
lyn was  in  bed,  and  having  no  reason  to 
suspect  all  was  not  well,  told  Rudin  that 
as  far  as  she  knew  Marilyn  was  fine. 

In  1962,  Rudin  was  interviewed  by  po- 
lice investigators.  (He  has  refused  all  re- 
quests for  interviews  on  this  subject 
since.)  According  to  the  interviewer's  re- 
port, Rudin  said  that  after  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Murray  he  believed  "Miss  Monroe 
was  suffering  from  one  of  her  despondent 
moments"  and  that  he  had  "dismissed  the 
possibility  of  anything  further  being 
wrong." 

Rudin  called  Milt  Ebbins  back  to  tell 
him  that  there  was  no  cause  for  worry. 
"Milt,"  he  said,  "you  know  there  isn't 
anything  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  do  for 
Marilyn.  Please  don't  be  concerned 
about  her." 

"Well,  Lawford' s  very  worried,"  Eb- 
bins replied. 

"You  just  tell  him  what  I  said." 

Ebbins  called  Peter,  who  told  him  that 
he  wanted  to  hear  directly  from  Rudin. 
When  Rudin  called  Peter,  he  said,  "Be- 
lieve me,  she  does  this  all  the  time.  If 
there  was  any  reason  to  be  alarmed,  we'd 
be  way  ahead  of  you,  because  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray would  have  called  us." 

Still,  Peter  told  Milt  he  wanted  to  go 
over  to  Marilyn's.  Finally  Ebbins  said  to 
him,  "So  go.  Get  in  your  car  and  go.  I 
can't  stop  you."  But  Peter  didn't  go.  In- 
stead, he  made  more  phone  calls.  One  of 
the  calls,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Litman, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  suicide-preven- 
tion team,  was  to  Washington.  Another 
was  to  Bill  Asher,  who  gave  him  the  same 
advice  Milt  Ebbins  had:  "I  don't  know, 
Peter.  You're  the  president's  brother-in- 
law.  We  don't  want  to  break  into  Mari- 
lyn's window  and  find  out  something 
happened." 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Peter  did 
an  excellent  acting  job  in  front  of  his 
guests.  "I  picked  up  on  nothing,"  Dolo- 
res Naar  recalled.  "Except  that  during  the 
evening  there  was  a  call  and  Peter  said, 
'Oh,  it's  Marilyn  again' — like  she  does 
this  all  the  time.  His  attitude  didn't  change. 
It  was  a  very  light,  up  evening." 


But  by  the  time  the  Naars  left  the  Law- 
ford house  at  around  eleven,  Peter  was 
very  drunk.  Shortly  after  the  couple  ar- 
rived home,  he  telephoned  and  asked  Joe 
to  go  by  Marilyn's  house  and  check  on 
her.  Joe  was  headed  out  the  door  when 
Peter  called  again.  "He  said  that  he'd 
spoken  to  Marilyn's  doctor,"  Dolores 
Naar  recalled,  "and  he  had  said  that  he 
had  given  her  sedatives  because  she  had 
been  disturbed  earlier  and  she  was  proba- 
bly asleep,  so  don't  bother  going.  He 
said,  'You'll  just  wake  her  up.'  "  Dolores 
later  felt  that  the  two  calls  were  "calculat- 
ed to  mislead  us.  Joe  and  I  wondered, 
Why  did  he  call  us  the  second  time  and 
tell  us  not  to  go?  Maybe  because  by  then 
he  knew  that  Marilyn  was  dead." 

Or  dying.  For  Marilyn  Monroe's  press 
agent — traditionally  the  first  person  noti- 
fied in  a  Hollywood  emergency — did  re- 
ceive an  urgent  telephone  call  during  a 
performance  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  Ar- 
thur Jacobs  and  his  fiancee,  Natalie,  were 
enjoying  the  Henry  Mancini  orchestra 
when  they  were  disturbed  about  an  hour 
before  midnight.  According  to  Natalie  Ja- 
cobs, now  Arthur's  widow,  the  call  was 
most  likely  from  Pat  Newcomb,  who 
worked  for  Jacobs,  and  the  news  was  that 
Marilyn  Monroe  was  dead.  "Pat  New- 
comb  was  the  first  one  at  the  house,"  Nat- 
alie Jacobs  insisted. 

In  light  of  the  recollections  of  other  wit- 
nesses, however,  it  is  more  likely  that  Ar- 
thur Jacobs  was  summoned  because 
Marilyn  had  fallen  into  unconsciousness 
and  could  not  be  roused.  Such  a  situation, 
demanding  official  medical  assistance, 
would  have  required  under  any  circum- 
stances that  Marilyn's  press  agent  be 
alerted. 

If  Pat  Newcomb  alerted  Arthur  Jacobs 
to  Marilyn's  condition,  it  is  likely  that  she 
also  alerted  Peter.  This  would  explain  his 
abrupt  about-face  with  the  Naars.  By 
now,  Peter  would  have  been  very  near 
panic.  If  Marilyn  Monroe  were  to  die,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  reporters  and 
photographers  from  descending  on  her' 
house  and  discovering  any  number  of 
items  linking  her  to  the  Kennedys — her 
diary,  her  personal  telephone  book,  per- 
haps even  a  suicide  note. 

According  to  a  number  of  sources,  the 
extraordinary  late-night  events  of  August 
4  finally  pushed  Peter  Lawford  into  ac- 
tion. As  Dolores  Naar  said.  "Peter  proba- 
bly called  Jack  or  Bobby  and  was  told  to 
take  care  of  things — do  whatever  he  had 
to  do.  And  do  it  yourself— don't  involve 
anybody  else  under  any  circumstances." 

The  first  thing  Peter  did,  from  all  ap 
pearances.   was  help   Bobby   Kennedy 
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leave  Los  Angeles.  According  to  L.A. 
Police  Chief  William  Parker,  Kennedy 
was  seen  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel  on 
Saturday  night,  so  he  did  not  return  to  San 
Francisco  immediately  after  he  left  Mari- 
lyn's house  that  afternoon.  William  Reed 
Woodfield,  a  photographer  who  had  taken 
some  of  the  last  nude  photographs  of 
Marilyn,  during  the  filming  of  Some- 
thing's Got  to  Give,  embarked  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  Marilyn's  death  with  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  writer  Joe  Hyams 
within  a  few  days  of  the  event.  Woodfield 
heard  that  Bobby  Kennedy  had  been 
rushed  by  helicopter  from  Peter's  house  to 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport  late 
Saturday  night.  On  a  pretext,  Woodfield 
gained  access  to  the  flight  logs  of  the  heli- 
copter company  Peter  used  most  frequent- 
ly. There,  for  the  night  of  August  4,  he 
found  a  notation  that  a  helicopter  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  Lawford  house  for  a  trip 
to  the  L.A.  airport  sometime  around  mid- 
night. 

Hyams  and  Woodfield  knew  that  they 
had  the  makings  of  a  sensational  story. 
Hyams  called  Robert  Kennedy's  Wash- 
ington office  for  comment  and  was  told 
that  the  attorney  general  would  be  very 
appreciative  if  the  story  were  not  run.  As 
Woodfield  recalled  it,  "Joe  said  to  them, 
'It  will  eventually  come  out.  Why  don't 
you  just  say  you  were  at  Peter  Law- 
ford's?'  We  weren't  saying  that  Bobby 
was  involved  in  Marilyn's  death.  No  one 
would  have  guessed  from  the  story  that 
Marilyn  and  Bobby  were  involved.  Still, 
they  refused  to  comment  and  asked  us  not 
to  do  that  story." 

Hyams  did  file  the  piece  with  the  Her- 
ald Tribune,  but  the  paper  decided  to  kill 
it.  The  reporting  contained,  the  editors 
felt,  potentially  libelous  innuendo  about 
the  president  and  his  brother. 

While  Robert  Kennedy  was  leaving 
Los  Angeles,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  activity  at  Marilyn's  house  on  Fifth 
Helena  Drive.  By  the  time  Arthur  Jacobs 
arrived  at  the  scene,  an  ambulance  had 
been  called. c 

The  official  version  is  that  when  Mari- 
lyn was  found  she  was  dead  in  her  own 
bed,  the  telephone  receiver  in  her  hand. 
According  to  James  Hall,  the  ambulance 
driver,  when  he  arrived  with  his  partner, 
Murray  Leib,  Marilyn  was  in  the  guest 
bedroom,  not  frer  own  room,  and  she  was 
comatose  but  still  alive.  "We  had  to  move 
her,"  Hall  recalled,  "because  you  have  to 
put  the  patient  on  a  hard  surface  to  do 
CPR  or  else  the  chest  just  sinks  into  the 
bed.  We  picked  her  up  to  lay  her  on  the 
floor,  and  we  dropped  her.  I'll  never  for- 


get it,  because  she  was  the  only  patient  I 
ever  dropped.  The  coroner  talked  about  an 
unexplained  bruise  on  her  hip — that's 
where  we  dropped  her.  Dead  bodies  don't 
bruise,  so  she  was  definitely  alive. 

"I  applied  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion and  she  was  coming  around.  Pat 
Newcomb  was  hysterical.  She  was  trying 
to  climb  over  us  to  get  to  Marilyn  while  I 
was  working  on  her.  She  was  screaming, 
'She's  dead!  She's  dead!'  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  wanted  to  knock  the  crazy 
bitch  on  her  butt. 

"Just  as  Marilyn  started  coming  around, 
this  doctor  arrived.  I  believe  it  was  Dr. 
Greenson.  He  had  a  bag  with  him  and  he 
looked  legitimate.  He  said,  'I'm  her  doc- 
tor,'  and   Pat  Newcomb  didn't  say  he 


he  caller, 

a  woman,  kept 

repeating, 

"Leave  Bobby  alone, 

you  tramp." 


wasn't,  so  I  figured  everything  was  O.K., 
because  she  never  would  have  allowed 
anyone  near  Marilyn  who  didn't  belong 
there.  I  yielded  to  him,  and  he  leaned  over 
her,  pushed  her  breast  to  one  side,  and 
gave  her  an  injection  in  the  crease  of  her 
breast. 

"This  guy  was  inept.  He  was  very 
rough.  I  winced  and  thought,  God  that 
must  hurt.  Then  I  heard  a  pop.  It  was 
quite  a  snap.  One  minute  later  she  was 
dead."  For  years  Hall  felt  that  she  had 
been  given  an  adrenaline  shot  in  an  at- 
tempt to  save  her  and  it  had  failed.  But 
now  he  doesn't  believe  it  was  an  acci- 
dent. He  thinks  the  shot  was  intended  to 
kill  her. 

Hall's  story  has  been  both  partially  cor- 
roborated and  vehemently  denied.  Walter 
Schaefer,  the  owner  of  the  ambulance  ser- 
vice, confirmed  that  an  ambulance  was 
called  to  Marilyn's  that  night.  Pat  New- 
comb said  that  she  did  not  go  to  Marilyn's 
house  until  four  in  the  morning,  when  she 


received  a  call  from  Mickey  Rudin  that 
Marilyn  was  dead.  But  Natalie  Jacobs  in- 
sists Pat  Newcomb  told  her  that  she  was 
the  first  on  the  scene,  and  Natalie  believed 
it  was  Pat  Newcomb  who  called  the  Hol- 
lywood Bowl  that  evening. 

Thomas  Noguchi,  the  Los  Angeles  cor- 
oner who  performed  the  autopsy  on  Mari- 
lyn, stated  that  he  examined  her  body 
carefully  for  needle  marks,  using  a  magni- 
fying glass,  and  found  nothing.  But  ac- 
cording to  a  bill  submitted  by  Marilyn's 
physician  Dr.  Hyman  Engelberg  to  the 
Monroe  estate,  he  gave  her  an  injection 
the  day  before  she  died.  Shouldn't  Nogu- 
chi have  noticed  an  injection  mark  that 
recent?  Could  he  have  missed  another? 

Dr.  Daniel  Greenson,  Ralph  Green- 
son's  son,  vociferously  defended  his  fa- 
ther. "Marilyn  was  dead  when  my  father 
arrived  at  her  house.  He  felt  so  awful  that 
a  patient  of  his  killed  herself.  It  really  hurt 
him  terribly,  on  a  personal  level.  If  he  saw 
someone  kill  her,  he  certainly  would  have 
said  something,  because  he  would  want  to 
relieve  himself  [of  that  burden] .  I  hate  all 
this  speculation,  and  especially  that  guy 
who  says  he  saw  my  father  plunge  a  nee- 
dle into  Marilyn's  heart.  That's  ridicu- 
lous, and  I've  got  to  say  that  it  hurts  me." 

Little  of  what  has  been  said  about  what 
occurred  that  night  has  gone  unchal- 
lenged— including  reports  of  Peter  Law- 
ford's  activities.  That  Peter  finally  did  go 
over  to  Marilyn's  house  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  any  evidence  linking  her  to  the 
Kennedys,  and  then  to  see  Fred  Otash, 
has  been  attested  to  convincingly  by 
Otash,  by  an  associate  of  his  who  prefers 
to  remain  anonymous,  and  by  two  of  Pe- 
ter's wives.  Deborah  Gould  states  em- 
phatically, "Peter  did  say  that  he  was  the 
first  one  there  that  morning.  He  never  ad- 
mitted that  he  took  a  suicide  note,  but  he 
didn't  deny  it,  either.  I  still  believe  to  this 
day  that  he  did." 

Peter's  last  wife,  Patricia  Seaton  Law- 
ford,  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  1985 
that  Peter  told  her  that  he  had  gone  to  see 
Fred  Otash  sometime  after  Marilyn's  body 
was  discovered.  "He  approached  Otash 
afterward,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  it  was  about,  but  I  think  it  was 
to  make  sure  that  nothing  would  harm  Pe- 
ter's family." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  massive 
cover-up  began  the  moment  Marilyn 
Monroe  died.  It  started  with  a  several- 
hour  delay  in  notifying  the  police  and  con- 
tinued with  carefully  rehearsed  versions  of 
what  happened  from  Eunice  Murray  and 
Marilyn's  doctors,  versions  that  contain 
glaring  inconsistencies  and  (it  was  later 
learned)  evasions.   It  extended  the  next 
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morning  lo  the  confiscation  of  Marilyn's 
telephone  records  by  the  F.B.I. 

It  is  certainly  plausible  that  Peter  Law- 
ford  would  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
tect the  Kennedys  and  that  he  would  have 
turned  again  to  the  person  who  had  helped 
him  with  sensitive  matters  in  the  past — 
Fred  Otash. 

Milton  Ebbins  and  several  other  of  Pe- 
ter's closest  friends,  however,  firmly  be- 
lieve that  Lawford  could  not  have  done 
any  such  thing.  "Peter  never  did  anything 
by  himself,"  Ebbins  said,  an  observation 
confirmed  by  many  of  his  associates.  "He 
would  have  called  me  to  go  over  with 
him,  or  Joe  Naar  or  [his  longtime  friend] 
Peter  Sabiston — nine  people  he  would 
have  called.  And  even  if  he  did  go  over 
there,  why  wouldn't  he  have  told  me 
about  it  afterward?  He  told  me  every- 
thing. He  knew  implicitly  that  I  could  be 
trusted." 

Another  of  Ebbins's  objections  to  this 
scenario  concerns  time.  "I  spoke  to  Peter 
at  his  home  at  1:30  that  night.  Bullets 
Durgom  told  me  he  was  there  until  1:30. 
At  three  o'clock  I  called  Peter  and  there  was 
no  answer.  He  always  disconnected  the 
phone  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  was  very 
drunk  when  I  spoke  to  him  at  1 :30,  and  he 
couldn't  have  driven  in  that  condition.  I'm 
sure  he  passed  out,  and  that  was  that." 

That  Peter  did  not  answer  his  phone 
when  Ebbins  called  him  at  three  a.m.  is 
not  proof  that  he  was  in  bed,  passed  out. 
He  could  just  as  well  have  been  at  Mari- 
lyn's house  or  at  Fred  Otash' s.  According 
to  Otash,  Peter  was  "half  crocked  or  half 
doped"  when  he  arrived  at  his  door. 

The  police  wanted  to  question  Peter, 
but  were  told  that  he  had  left  town  on  a 
trip  and  was  unavailable.  Investigators 
never  followed  up  with  him,  although  he 
had  gone  no  farther  than  Hyannis  Port. 

Some  observers  believe  that  those  who 
maintained  their  silence  were  rewarded. 
Eunice  Murray,  who  began  to  change  her 
story  in  1985,  took  seven  trips  to  Europe 
in  the  years  immediately  following  Mari- 
lyn's death,  and  she  was  not  a  wealthy 
woman.  Pat  Newcomb  was  rumored  to 
have  gone  directly  to  the  Kennedy  com- 
pound in  Hyannis  Port  and  from  there  on 
an  extended  vacation.  Truman  Capote,  a 
close  friend  of  Monroe's,  said,  "The 
Kennedys  didn't  kill  her,  the  way  some 
people  think.  She  committed  suicide.  But 
they  did  pay  one  of  her  best  friends  to 
keep  quiet  about  their  relationship  with 
her.  The  *ricnd  knew  where  all  the  skele- 
tons were,  and  after  Marilyn  died,  they 


sent  her  on  a  yearlong  cruise  around  the 
world.  For  a  whole  year  no  one  knew 
where  she  was." 

Peter,  for  his  part,  never  said  on  tape 
anything  other  than  that  Marilyn's  death 
was  a  tragic  accident  that  left  him  deeply 
remorseful  that  he  hadn't  gone  to  her  aid 
immediately.  He  insisted  until  his  death  in 
1984  that  Bobby  Kennedy  was  on  the  East 
Coast  the  night  Marilyn  died  and  that  the 
talk  of  affairs  between  Marilyn  and  the 
Kennedy  brothers  was  nothing  but  "non- 
sense." 

He  repeatedly  turned  down  large  sums 
of  money  to  tell  the  story.  In  1976,  he 


'ay 

good-bye  to  Pat, 

say  good-bye 

to  Jack, 

and  say  good-bye 

to  yourself, 

because  you're  a 

nice  guy." 


signed  a  contract  with  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher to  write  his  autobiography  for  an 
advance  of  $60,000  and  was  offered  an- 
other $100,000  from  the  National  En- 
quirer for  serialization  rights  to  the  book. 
An  editor  worked  with  Peter  in  Palm 
Springs,  but  after  two  weeks  the  man  gave 
up  in  despair  and  the  publisher  canceled 
the  contract:  Peter  refused  to  talk  about 
what  they  really  wanted  him  to  talk 
about — Marilyn  and  the  Kennedys. 

In  1984,  Peter  told  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  "Even  if  those  things  were  true,  I 
wouldn't  talk  about  them.  That's  just  the 
way  I  am.  Plus  the  fact,  I  have  four  chil- 
dren. I'm  not  going  to  embarrass  them. 
I'm  not  going  to  embarrass  the  rest  of  the 
family." 

To  avoid  "embarrassment"  at  the  time 
of  Marilyn's  death,  Peter  proved  himself  a 
master  of  prevarication.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  press  speculation  over  the  identity 
of  the  "mystery  caller"  to  whom  Marilyn 


was  supposed  to  have  been  speaking  when 
she  died,  telephone  in  hand.  Peter  "re- 
vealed" to  columnist  Earl  Wilson  that  it 
had  been  he.  "She  said  she  felt  sleepy  and 
was  going  to  bed,"  Peter  said.  "She 
picked  up  the  phone  herself  on  the  second 
ring,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  she 
was  fine.  She  did  sound  sleepy,  but  I've 
talked  to  her  a  hundred  times,  and  she 
sounded  no  different." 

In  another  interview,  a  few  days  later, 
Peter  claimed  to  know  nothing  of  Mari- 
lyn's tortured  emotional  condition  toward 
the  end  of  her  life:  "If  she  had  fits  of 
depression,  they  were  behind  closed 
doors.  She  was  not  the  kind  to  come 
moaning  around  with  her  troubles.  She 
was  always  gay — she  'made'  our  parties 
when  she  came." 

On  Monday,  August  6,  Pat  Lawford 
flew  back  to  Los  Angeles  from  Hyan- 
nis Port  to  attend  Marilyn's  funeral.  To 
the  Lawfords'  shock,  they  and  all  of  Mari- 
lyn's celebrity  friends  were  barred  from 
the  services  by  Joe  DiMaggio.  who  had 
taken  over  the  funeral  preparations.  Peter 
was  outraged  at  his  exclusion.  "The 
whole  thing  was  badly  handled."  he  said. 
"Marilyn  had  lots  of  good  friends  here  in 
town  who  will  miss  her  terribly  and  would 
love  to  have  attended  her  final  rites." 

Joe  DiMaggio  said  publicly  that  the  ex- 
clusions were  necessary  to  avoid  "a  cir- 
cus," but  his  private  comment  got  closer 
to  the  truth  about  the  snub:  "If  it  wasn't 
for  her  so-called  friends,  Marilyn  would 
still  be  alive  today."  It  was  a  barb  that  hit 
home  for  Peter,  as  did  another,  from  Dr. 
Ralph  Greenson.  when  he  was  asked 
who — or  what — bore  responsibility  for 
Marilyn  Monroe's  death:  "There's  enough 
blame  for  everyone  to  share." 

Peter  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  haunted 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  large  portion  of 
that  blame  was  his.  He  had  brought  Mari- 
lyn into  the  sexually  charged,  politically 
dangerous  vortex  of  the  Kennedys,  a 
world  with  which  she  was  emotionally  un- 
able to  cope.  He  had  watched  ineffectual- 
ly as  she  repeatedly  courted  death  with 
drugs  and  alcohol.  He  had  been  instru- 
mental in  creating  the  situation  that  would 
finally  send  her  over  the  edge.  And  after 
she  called  out  for  help,  he  vacillated  for 
hours  as  her  life  slowly  slipped  away. 

For  years  afterward,  Peter  would  biv;ik 
into  tears  whenever  the  subject  of  Mari- 
lyn's death  was  raised.  "I  blame  my  sell  foi 
the  fact  that  she  is  dead,"  he  told  journalist 
Malcolm  Boyes  in  1982.  In  his  1984  intei 
view  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  he  said, 
"To  this  day  I've  lived  with  this.  I  should 
have  got  in  my  car  and  gone  Itraight  to  Ikm 
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Keep  On  Dancin' 

of  life  as  it  is  and  how  precious  it  is. 

"The  cynical  doctor  says,  'People 
come,  people  go,  nothing  ever  happens, 
always  the  same,  and  life  goes  on.'  And 
here  I  am  celebrating  my  birthday  and  my 
partner  [Eric  Schepard]  dies."  The  tears 
in  his  eyes,  still  swollen,  never  spill  over. 

Phil  Oesterman  has  been  Tune's  friend 
since  they  took  dance  classes  together  as 
youngsters  in  Houston;  it  was  Oesterman 
who  first  cajoled  Tune  into  coming  to 
New  York.  "The  way  he's  gotten  through 
the  last  decade,"  Oesterman  says,  "is  his 
ability  to  just,  no  matter  what,  keep  mov- 
ing forward,  just  move  on  and  let  go  of 
the  past." 

Tommy  Tune,  according  to  Mike  Nich- 
ols, is  "full  of  feeling  and  made  of  steel." 

When  I  met  Tommy  Tune  a  decade 
ago,  he  was  living  in  the  West  Fif- 
ty-fifth Street  penthouse  he  had  bought 
from  Michael  Bennett.  There  wasn't  any 
furniture;  actually,  there  wasn't  much  sign 
of  life.  It  was  somewhat,  well,  other- 
worldly. There  were  pillows  placed  strate- 
gically on  the  floor  and,  within  reach, 
little  groups  of  marbles  for  a  visitor  to 
play  with.  At  the  time,  Tune  said  it  was 
sparse  in  part  because  he  could  never  find 
furniture  that  he  felt  comfortable  in,  but 
he  was  obviously  into  the  minimalism  of 
it  all. 

His  new  apartment,  a  very  stylish  pent- 
house, is  something  else  altogether.  For 
one  thing,  the  place  has  chairs.  It's  ele- 
gantly austere,  with  wall  hangings,  the 
odd  steer  skull,  Dahlquist  speakers,  all  the 
amenities,  and  stratospheric  Manhattan 
views — Woody  Allen  views — that  take  the 
breath  away.  Across  from  me,  Tune  has 
folded  himself  onto  a  long  calfskin-covered 
divan  like  some  self-conceived  origami 
creature.  For  a  man  who  seemed  for  dec- 
ades to  have  a  private  tap  into  the  fountain 
of  youth,  he  is  finally  showing  a  little  silver 
in  the  hair,  a  few  crinkles  around  the  eyes. 
In  his  hands  he's  coddling  a  Yorkshire  terri- 
er named  Ophelio,  a  jittery  pin  dot  in  this 
spindly  nest  of  limbs. 

And  the  spirit  of  Michael  Bennett  can 
be  felt  here  as  well. 

In  1973,  Bennett  had  taken  over  as  di- 
rector of  the  Cy  Coleman-Dorothy  Fields 
musical  Seesaw  during  its  Detroit  tryout. 
Bennett  called  Tune  (who  had  danced  in 
the  chorus  of  Bennett's  first  Broadway 
show,  A  Joyful  Noise)  to  assist,  and  he 
ended  up  with  a  major  role  and  a  big  num- 
ber he  choreographed  for  himself.  Tap- 
ping his  way  in  clogs  down  a  stairway  into 


a  field  of  balloons,  Tune  sang  "It's  Not 
Where  You  Start  (It's  Where  You  Fin- 
ish)," and  he  finished  with  a  Tony  for 
best  featured  actor  in  a  musical  (the  first 
of  seven  he's  won  as  performer,  choreog- 
rapher, or  director). 

Before  Seesaw,  Bennett  had  been  in- 
volved as  choreographer  or  co-director 
with  Hal  Prince  on  Stephen  Sondheim's 
Company  and  Follies,  '  'concept  musicals" 
that  emphasized  character  and  situation 
over  plot.  For  Bennett,  like  Tune  a  graduate 
of  Broadway-musical  choruses,  perform- 
ing was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Dancing  in 
Seesaw,  however,  had  sealed  Tune's  fate: 
he  was  destined  to  pursue  a  dual  career  as 
director/choreographer  and  performer. 

"Michael  just  wanted  me  to  perform," 
Tune  recalls.  "He  said,  'You're  my  only 
male  dancing  star. '  He  was  such  a  dichoto- 
my of  desire  and  ambition.  I  think  people 
thought  that  we  were  lovers,  but  we 
weren't;  we  were  just  closer  than  anything. 

"He  loved  the  way  I  danced,"  Tune 
says,  turning  the  phrase  into  an  incanta- 
tion, repeating  it  three  more  times:  "He 
loved  the  way  I  danced,  he  loved  the  way 
I  danced,  he  loved  the  way  I  danced." 

"It's  odd  how  much  Tommy  learned 
from  Michael  and  how  dissimilar  they 
were,"  Phil  Oesterman  says.  "He  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  Tommy,  in  every 
fiber  of  his  being." 

Michael  Bennett  and  Tommy  Tune 
served  up  a  perfect  contrast  of  life  in 
the  eighties.  While  Bennett  was  burning 
the  candle  at  both  ends,  Tune  was  dab- 
bling in  and  ultimately  retreating  from  the 
^glitter  scene.  For  him  the  decade  was  a 
time  of  turning  ever  more  inward  spiri- 
tually. He  pared  his  life  to  the  essentials, 
practiced  yoga  daily,  explored  his  Indian 
roots,  and  protected  his  solitude  at  the  re- 
treat he'd  bought  in  the  Pines,  on  Fire  Is- 
land, a  ziggurat  of  cedar  and  glass  over- 
looking the  Atlantic.  The  house  was  never 
Party  Central;  Tune's  circle  of  intimates  is 
small,  including  Oesterman,  longtime 
publicist  Judy  Jacksina,  and  Liliane  Mon- 
tevecchi,  a  star  of  Nine  and  Grand  Hotel. 

"Of  course,  you  go  through  life  sam- 
pling, but  I  didn't  get  the  trip  of  the  de- 
signer drugs.  The  ritual  I  understood,  and 
the  back-roomness  of  Studio  54  and  all  of 
that.  I  liked  the  glamour  and  the  secret- 
ness of  it,  but  it  was  a  vacant  thrill." 

And  if  others  became  addicted  to  sex, 
drugs,  or  alcohol,  Tune  discovered  a  dif- 
ferent habit.  When  he  talks  about  per- 
forming, on  Broadway,  on  tour,  or  in  his 
Vegas  nightclub  act,  you  can  hear  the 
sense  of  danger  in  his  voice.  He  loves  the 
spotlight,  the  top  hat  and  tails,  the  sheer 


adoration  of  the  audience.  The  club  act, 
he  admits,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

"You  have  to  hang  out  and  just  let  it 
go.  That's  the  essence  of  it,  that's  what 
they  come  for,"  Tune  says.  "It's  so  much 
fun  you  can  get  hooked  on  it.  The  attrac- 
tion is  it's  you,  and  nothing  you  do  is 
wrong,  and  it's  all  you  and  only  you.  You 
and  the  audience.  And  that's  very  alluring 
and  addictive.  Suddenly,  when  you  are 
lovers  with  the  entire  audience,  then  what 
happens  in  your  real  life?  When  you  can't 
get  enough,  it's  like  a  drug." 

Between  1980  and  1989,  Tune  choreo- 
graphed and/or  directed  A  Day  in 
Hollywood/A  Night  in  the  Ukraine,  Nine, 
My  One  and  Only,  Stepping  Out  (his  only 
nonmusical,  which  flopped),  and  Grand 
Hotel.  During  the  same  period,  Bennett 
had  only  one  show — Dreamgirls — which 
opened  a  few  months  before  Nine.  Yet, 
for  many,  Dreamgirls  was  the  one  that 
mattered,  the  one  that  moved  The  Musical 
forward,  the  way  Jerome  Robbins's 
shows — West  Side  Story,  Gypsy,  and  Fid- 
dler on  the  Roof — had  in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties;  the  way  Company  and 
Follies  and  Bennett's  A  Chorus  Line  had 
in  the  seventies. 

Nine,  a  musical  version  of  Fellini's  8Y2, 
opened  on  May  9,  1982,  the  last  night  of 
eligibility  for  Tony  Award  nominations. 
Bennett  was  apoplectic;  he  wanted 
Dreamgirls  to  sweep  the  Tonys,  and  had 
tried  to  get  Tune  to  postpone  his  opening. 
"He  called  me  on  the  phone,"  Tune  re- 
calls, "and  said,  'Darling' — he  always 
called  me  'darling' — 'you  need  more 
time,  you  have  to  take  the  show  out  of 
town.'  It  was  so  weird,  trying  to  eliminate 
the  competition."  At  the  Tony  Awards  on 
June  6,  1982,  Michael  Bennett  was  voted 
best  choreographer,  for  Dreamgirls,  but 
Nine  took  the  biggest  prize,  best  musical, 
and  Tune  was  voted  best  director. 

The  bad  feelings  didn't  last,  though.  Ear- 
ly in  their  association,  Tune  and  Bennett 
had  gone  out  for  dinner  together.  "Michael 
looked  me  right  in  the  eyes  and  said,  'Never 
fear!'  '  Tune  recalls.  He  tells  the  story 
often,  but  he  usually  forgets  the  second  part 
of  Bennett '  s  pronunciamento . ' '  You  can  do 
it!"  Bennett  told  Tune.  Even  then,  Bennett 
was  telling  Tune  he  could  do  better.  Tune 
remains  convinced  of  Bennett's  goodwill; 
call  it  the  mystical  connection  of  two  chorus 
gypsies  who  made  good. 

Tune's  need  to  perform  returned  with  a 
vengeance  after  the  success  of  Nine. 
He  wanted  to  be  back  onstage,  and  he 
wanted  it  to  be  with  Twiggy,  the  reedy 
model  with  whom  he'd  appeared  more 
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than  a  decade  earlier,  in  Ken  Russell's 
film  The  Boy  Friend.  The  vehicle  would  be 
My  One  and  Only,  the  "new"  Gershwin 
musical  that  Tune  had  taken  over  as  director 
(he  was  already  choreographer)  during  its 
rocky  Broadway  tryout  in  Boston. 

The  show  was  to  have  been  a  collabora- 
tion between  Tune  and  Peter  Sellars,  a 
young  director  interested  in  reworking  the 
material  in  ways  that  were  quite  foreign  to 
the  commercial  team  producing  the  show. 
Early  on,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  collabo- 
ration was  a  disaster,  says  someone  who 
worked  on  the  production,  "we  saw  Tom- 
my taking  over.  Tommy  had  to  make  this 
happen,  this  amorphous  artwork  become  a 
Broadway  musical."  Tune  demanded 
changes  in  every  aspect  of  the  production, 
bringing  in  outside  people  and  sometimes 
reducing  his  design  team  to  tears. 

Little  more  than  a  week  before  the  New 
York  opening,  Bennett  suddenly  showed 
up  playing  doctor.  Who  exactly  invited  him 
is  still  unclear,  but  everyone  agrees  that 
Bennett's  work  was  terrible.  Not  only  were 
most  of  his  contributions  thrown  out,  but  he 
suffered  the  indignity  of  being  fired  by  a 
functionary  on  the  production  team. 

That  My  One  and  Only  even  opened  on 
Broadway,  let  alone  ran  for  two  years,  un- 
derscores both  how  well  Tune  handles 
pressure  and  the  fact  that  he  can  be  as 
tough-minded  as  any  rival  in  the  business. 
Peter  Stone,  who  worked  on  My  One  and 
Only  and  Grand  Hotel,  says  that  during 
rehearsals  of  a  Tommy  Tune  show  noth- 
ing is  sacred.  If  a  line  or  a  lyric  or  even 
one  of  his  own  dances  doesn't  work,  it's 
gone.  That  approach  can  ruffle  feathers, 
but  Tune  is  unswerving.  His  style,  howev- 
er, is  often  that  of  the  velvet  glove  on  the 
iron  fist.  "That's  the  'Gosh,  shucks'  or 
'Gee,  gee,  gosh,  shucks'  approach,"  says 
William  Ivey  Long,  a  fellow  southerner. 
"It  helps  lull  the  opposition.  It's  one  of  the 
advantages  of  having  lost  the  war." 

On  The  Will  Rogers  Follies,  Tune  ad- 
mits he's  pushed  Comden  and  Green 
harder  than  he  has  anyone  else,  partly  in 
the  belief  that  they  may  not  have  many 
shows  left  in  them.  The  demands  have 
stretched  the  partners — both  in  their  sev- 
enties and  from  the  old  school  of  Broad- 
way musical-making — to  the  limit.  Nev- 
ertheless, one  Saturday  during  rehearsal, 
there  was  Betty  Comden,  doing  "the 
breathing"  with  the  rest  of  the  cast. 

Mike  Nichols  recalls  a  side  of  Tune  that 
is  equally  characteristic.  "When  he  and  I 
were  flinging  things  around  trying  to 
make  My  One  and  Only  work,  we  took 


various  people  out  of  the  chorus  and  gave 
them  speaking  parts.  Tommy  does  a  circle 
before  the  performance,  and  on  important 
occasions  like  opening  night  he  encour- 
ages everyone  in  the  circle  to  say  some- 
thing. On  opening  night  in  New  York, 
one  of  the  young  men  in  the  chorus  said 
he'd  been  in  the  theater  for  many  years 
and  because  of  his  st-st-stammer  he'd 
never  been  given  a  speaking  part.  And  we 
were  the  first,  and  he  never  stammered.  It 
was  a  very  Tune  thing." 

My  One  and  Only  was  a  huge  success, 
and  Tommy  and  Twiggy  were  an  item. 
"They  were  glamorous  stars  and  it  was 
like  being  in  a  movie,"  an  associate  says. 
"He  had  been  in  love  with  her  since  The 
Boy  Friend.  It  was  a  huge  fantasy  being 
fulfilled." 

"It  was  interesting  observing  him  when 
he  was  going  through  his  romance  with 
Twiggy,"  says  gossip  columnist  Liz  Smith. 
"She  was  so  terrified  of  everyone,  and  he 
was  so  sweet  to  her. ' ' 

They  spent  virtually  every  minute  to- 
gether, a  situation  regarded  with  some  hu- 
mor by  friends  of  both,  given  the  fact  that 
she  was  married  and  he  had  not  previously 
shown  much  personal  interest  in  women. 
New  York  Times  drama  critic  Frank  Rich 
was  not  the  only  reviewer  who  noted,  in  a 
generally  positive  review  of  My  One  and 
Only,  "the  lack  of  any  credible  sexual  or 
romantic  passion  to  spark  the  ostensible 
love  story." 

Tommy  and  Twiggy  were  devoted  off- 
stage, even  if  some  felt  it  didn't  show  on- 
stage. "Twiggy  threw  a  party  for  Tom- 
my's forty-fifth  birthday,"  says  a  friend. 
"You  were  either  placed  at  the  couples' 
tables  or  at  the  old  boyfriends'  tables.  It 
was  very  poignant." 

Seven  months  after  the  opening,  howev- 
er, Twiggy's  estranged  husband,  actor  Mi- 
chael Whitney,  fell  over  dead  in  a  Manhat- 
tan McDonald's,  the  victim  of  a  heart 
attack.  After  that,  the  affair  quickly  fell 
apart.  "When  Michael  died,  it  all  got 
weird,"  a  friend  says.  "For  them  to  get 
married  was  obviously  not  in  the  cards.  There 
were  tears  and  fighting.  They  couldn't  per- 
form together,  and  somebody  had  to  tell 
them,  'You  cannot  do  this  show  and  not 
look  at  each  other.'  I  don't  remember  who 
said  it,  but  after  that,  it  was  all  right." 

The  day  after  The  Will  Rogers  Follies 
opens,  Tune  leaves  for  a  nine-month 
tour  of  Bye  Bye  Birdie,  starring  in  the 
Dick  Van  Dyke  role,  opposite  Ann  Rein- 
king's  Rosie.  He'll  make  a  lot  of  money, 
he  admits,  adding — with  genuine  enthusi- 
asm— that  he'll  also  get  to  check  out  all 
those  hidden  museums  across  the  country. 


(Insiders  on  each  of  the  projects  estimate 
he  could  earn  up  to  $25,000  a  night  for  his 
club  act,  $40,000  a  week  for  a  tour  such 
as  Birdie,  and  $25,000  a  week  for  his 
work  on  Will  Rogers.)  There  are  those 
who  wonder  if  Tune  is  the  best  manager 
of  his  own  time,  who  think  his  inability  to 
give  up  that  performance  high  has  under- 
mined his  work  as  a  director.  "It's  the 
totally  irresponsible  life,"  Tune  says, 
conceding  the  point  somewhat.  "It's  like 
running  away  and  joining  the  circus, 
which  is  what  I  always  wanted  to  do.  I 
like  being  migratory.  Directing  is  a  very 
responsible  thing,  because  you're  respon- 
sible for  so  many  people's  lives.  But 
when  you're  just  out  there  performing, 
that's  participating  instead  of  observing 
and  figuring  out.  Directing  is  more  of  an 
adult  thing;  performing  is  more  of  a  child 
thing.  A  balance  of  the  two  makes  a  man 
happy.  Works  for  me." 

Over  the  years,  Tune  has  demonstrated 
an  almost  unfailing  sense  of  the  Zeitgeist. 
In  his  groundbreaking  productions  of  The 
Club  (1976)  and  Cloud  9  (1981),  he  took 
complex,  biting  comedies  of  sexual  man- 
ners and  made  them  accessible,  touching, 
and  utterly  enjoyable.  My  One  and  Only 
came  at  the  beginning  of  a  wave  of  resur- 
gent interest  in  classic  American  popular 
music;  Grand  Hotel  opened  as  the  Berlin 
Wall  was  being  dismantled. 

Until  The  Will  Rogers  Follies — a  no- 
holds-barred  musical  extravaganza — Tune's 
shows  also  reflected,  in  their  spareness,  his 
own  personal  journey.  "He  gives  himself 
very  restricted  space,"  Nichols  says.  "We 
all  dislike  the  general  in  our  work,  and 
Tommy  is  a  master  of  the  specific.  He 
introduces  his  own  combination  of  human 
spirituality  and  strict  discipline.  I  don't 
know  anybody  else  who  combines  those 
things  the  way  he  does." 

The  technique  found  its  apotheosis  in  A 
Day  in  Hollywood/A  Night  in  the  Ukraine 
( 1 980).  For  a  scene  depicting  classic  dance 
partners,  Tune  employed  a  catwalk  that  hid 
his  dancers  from  the  knees  up.  There  in  the 
"Famous  Feet"  number  were  Astaire  and 
Rogers,  Minnie  Mouse  and  Mickey,  and 
others,  with  only  their  feet  visible,  but  un- 
mistakable nonetheless.  Nichols  still  re- 
calls it  as  quintessential  Tune. 

His  parents  were  tough,"  says  Phil 
Oesterman.  "Tommy  is  tough.  It 
takes  a  lot  to  ruffle  his  feathers.  They 
were  sturdy  stock,  and  he's  a  very  good 
learner." 

Big  Jim  and  Eva  Tune  moved  to  Hous- 
ton from  Wichita  Falls  when  their  only 
son,  Tommy,  was  three.  Jim  worked  on 
oil  rigs;  on  the  side  he  trained  Tennessee 
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walking  horses,  and  he  and  Eva  were  ball- 
room dancers  of  some  local  repute. 

Tune  achieved  his  altitude  early  on;  in- 
deed, as  a  teenager,  he  spent  six  months 
on  crutches  because  his  bones  had  grown 
faster  than  the  rest  of  him.  At  Lamar  High 
School  in  Houston,  the  coaches  figured 
Tommy  for  basketball,  but  he  wasn't  in- 
terested; the  uniforms  didn't  appeal  to 
him.  Instead,  he  headed  for  drama  class. 
From  the  outset,  says  Ruth  Denney,  his 
drama  teacher,  he  was  a  leader,  showing 
little  tolerance  for  those  who  weren't  will- 
ing to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  sev- 
en days  a  week. 

The  fact  that  Jim  Tune's  family  was 
part  Shawnee  was  kept  from  Tommy  for  a 
long  time.  But  he  says  that  from  child- 
hood he  felt  a  certain  connectedness  with 
the  land,  particularly  during  visits  to  his 
grandmother's  farm  in  Oklahoma.  "I'd  go 
out  on  the  cornfield  and  choreograph,  be- 
cause I  had  privacy,"  he  says.  "When  I 
got  Nine  on,  I  looked  at  a  rehearsal  and 
saw  the  cornfield.  I  went,  'Oh  my  God, 
I've  lined  them  up  and  placed  them  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  and  that's  be- 
cause of  those  patterns  that  got  set  in  my 
head  in  the  cornfield.'  " 

Gracey  Tune,  his  younger  sister  by  ten 
years,  says  simply,  "He  was  a  magical 
being.  Our  parents  were  ready  for  us  to  be 
as  crazy  as  we  could  be." 


Despite  the  manifest  temptations  of 
Hollywood  (for  Nichols,  he  recently 
staged  Shirley  MacLaine's  show-stopping 
number  "I'm  Still  Here"  in  Postcards 
from  the  Edge),  Tommy  Tune  remains 
stubbornly  a  creature  of  the  stage,  and  he 
challenges  the  often  voiced  opinion  that 
he's  better  than  the  material  he  chooses. 

"I  was  performing  in  the  Catskills," 
Tune  says  one  evening,  sitting  across 
from  me  on  the  divan.  "They  had  a  menu, 
and  there  were  appetizers  and  the  main 
course,  and  I  guess  I  was  dessert.  After 
the  show  a  woman  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  'Mistah  Tommy  Tune,  I  get  down 
on  my  knees  and  kiss  yaw  feet.  Yaw 
Grand  Hotel  was  positively...'  "  He 
pauses  a  tiny  pause,  relishing  the  payoff: 

'Yaw  Grand  Hotel  was  positively 
.  .  .undah-rated.'  " 

'  'They  always  talk  about  my  odd  choices 
of  material,"  he  continues.  "Frank  Rich 
said,  'If  Tommy  Tune  would  just  stop  do- 
ing all  these  lesser  pieces .  .  . '  I  said,  'Write 
one!'  A  director  directs.  You  take  the  best 
of  what  you  have  at  hand." 

As  the  run-through  of  The  Will  Rogers 
Follies  concludes,  a  woman  enters 
the  theater  and  takes  a  seat  not  far  from 
Tommy  Tune.  While  he  leads  his  compa- 
ny in  the  end-of-day  circle,  the  woman  in 
the  seat  turns  to  speak  to  her  companion, 


and  I  see  it's  Donna  McKechnie,  the 
dancer  whom  Michael  Bennett  called 
"my  favorite  instrument"  and  who  was 
briefly  his  wife.  So  there,  something  mys- 
tical has  happened  to  complete  the  day. 
Now  Donna  McKechnie's  being  a  friend 
to  Tommy  Tune,  dropping  by  to  offer 
support  on  a  new  show.  Indeed,  she  re- 
cently opened  for  him  in  Kansas  City. 
Talk  about  circles. 

Sixteen  pairs  of  horns  poke  up  from  be- 
hind the  top  of  the  stage-wide  stairway, 
and  sixteen  women  descend  nimbly,  spin- 
ning their  tail-ropes.  On  the  last  step  they 
stop,  and  the  sound  of  the  ropes  takes 
over,  whooshing  through  the  air  and  snap- 
ping at  the  floor  as  the  number  fades  to  a 
murmur,  to  a  chorus  of  flicking  wrists  and 
whispering  ropes. 

"From  the  beginning,  I  have  been  trying 
to  figure  out  what  a  follies  was,  and  what  of 
a  follies  would  work  today, ' '  Tune  says.  "I 
wanted  to  find  those  essences.  I  didn't  want 
it  to  be  pastiche  and  I  didn't  want  it  to  be  a 
yellowed  memory  of  the  past  behind  some 
veil.  I  wanted  it  to  be  fun. 

"I  always  think,  as  frivolous  as  a  show 
is,  in  some  way  you  are  yearning  to  help 
the  human  situation  on  some  level.  And  if 
it  comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  shuffle-ball- 
change  that's  timed  right,  and  the  people 
need  a  shuffle-ball-change,  then  you're 
serving  your  purpose  in  this  life."  □ 


Angel  of  Death 


(Continued  from  page  151)  it  their  duty  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients when  a  disease  had  run  its  course, 
by  helping  them  expire  peacefully.  While 
suicide  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  sinful 
in  all  major  Western  religions — a  viola- 
tion of  the  God-given  "sanctity  of  life" — 
it  was  often  accepted  by  the  classical  civi- 
lizations that  shaped  Western  culture. 
This  conflict  in  the  Western  mind  over 
self-murder  is  reflected  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decision  in  the  Cruzan  case 
(over  a  comatose  patient's  right  to  die),  a 
conflict  the  court  could  not  resolve  defini- 
tively between  the  state's  interest  in  "pre- 
serving life"  (which  derives  from  life's 
sanctity)  and  the  individual's  "liberty  in- 
terest" in  the  control  over  that  life — and 
how  to  end  it. 

Critics  of  Dr.  Kevorkian  have  pointed 
to  his  pathology  specialty  as  a  source  of 
the  pathology  of  his  project:  he's  a  doctor 
who's  never  regularly  worked  with  living 
patients,  no  wonder  he  exhibits  such  sang- 
froid about  what  others  speak  of  so  rever- 
ently. Once,  when  I  asked  him  his  posi- 


tion on  the  "vitalist"  school  of  biological 
.thought,  the  belief  there  is  some  indefin- 
able something  that  distinguishes  living 
from  dead  tissue,  he  snorted  derisively, 
"I  suppose  you're  trying  to  get  into  that 
whole  sanctity-of-life  thing  now." 

While  some  might  call  this  coldness,  he 
calls  it  a  reluctance  to  be  shackled  by 
mysticism  about  Life — which  blocks  gen- 
uine lifesaving  innovations.  He  cites  as  an 
example  the  superstition-based  ire  aroused 
by  his  "cadaver  blood"  transfusion  ex- 
periments. First  of  all,  he  says,  it's  not 
like  he  was  some  ghoulish  Frankenstein- 
ian  mad  scientist  dreaming  this  up  him- 
self. "The  Russians  had  been  doing  it  for 
thirty  years." 

Back  in  1961  he'd  read  about  the  Soviet 
medical  practice  of  taking  blood  from 
freshly  dead  corpses  to  use  for  lifesaving 
battlefield  transfusions.  "At  Pontiac  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  we  went  beyond  what  the 
Russians  did.  We  actually  transfused 
blood  from  immediately  dead  people — 
from  their  heart  through  a  special  sy- 
ringe— into  the  recipient." 


A  May  26,  1961,  Time -magazine  report 
on  the  Kevorkian  experiment  called 
"Blood  from  the  Dead"  notes  that  "U.S. 
doctors  have  shied  away  from  it  because 
of  prejudice  against  contact  with  anything 
from  a  corpse." 

Nonsense,  says  the  Doctor  over  free- 
range  chicken  at  the  Golden  Mushroom. 
"It's  just  a  transplant!  Blood  is  an  organ! 
A  liquid  organ.  Blood  transfusions  are 
just  organ  transplants.  Because  of  the  su- 
perstition, lives  have  been  lost." 

His  own  life  was  seriously  damaged  by 
the  cadaver-blood  publicity.  "It  got  me 
into  trouble,"  he  says.  "Jobs  closed 
down  because  of  that.  Your  curriculum 
vitae  scares  the  hell  out  of  people." 

Another  of  his  life-from-death  ideas — 
the  Death  Row  Organ  Harvest — led  to 
similar  trouble.  "Death  Row  Organ  Har- 
vest" is,  I'll  admit,  a  slightly  inflamma- 
tory way  to  characterize  the  notion. 

"Way  back  when  I  was  a  second-year 
resident  in  pathology  I  was  dealing  with 
condemned  criminals  who  wanted  to  do- 
nate organs,  wanted  to  be  used  for  ex- 
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periments.  You  know,"  he  says,  "by 
choice." 

What  he  proposed  was  a  forerunner 
of  execution  by  lethal  injection,  the  fa- 
tal dose  being  preceded  by  a  period  of 
deep  anesthesia  during  which  the  bodies 
of  soon-to-be-killed  condemned  men 
would  be  made  available  for  the  kind  of 
risky,  speculative,  but  important  experi- 
mentation that  would  never  be  per- 
formed on  humans  otherwise.  When  the 
experiments  were  over,  the  remaining  or- 
gans would  be  removed  for  transplant  pur- 
poses. The  condemned  men  would  not 
only  be  paying  for  the  lives  they  took 
by  giving  back  their  lives,  they'd  be  giv- 
ing back  something  more,  they'd  be  sav- 
ing lives  in  the  future,  once  again  put- 
ting the  red  ink  on  death's  side  of  the 
ledger. 

This,  too,  led  to  unfair  attacks,  the 
Doctor  says.  "They  say  you  want  to  take 
organs  from  criminals.  They  never  bring 
up  the  point  it's  voluntary.  The  medical 
profession's  against  it.  They  think  I'm  be- 
ing macabre.  They  told  me  you've  got  to 
drop  the  idea  or  leave  the  university.  So  I 
left  the  university." 

"Did  the  prisoners  you  worked  with 
first  suggest  it  to  you?"  I  ask  him. 

"No,  I  brought  it  up  to  them,"  he  con- 
cedes. 

The  suicide  machine  was  a  late  devel- 
opment in  the  Doctor's  career,  yet 
another  design  to  cheat  death  of  its  sting. 
At  the  time  he  first  became  inspired  to 
build  the  machine,  the  Doctor  tells  me, 
"I  wasn't  working  on  euthanasia."  He 
wasn't  working  regularly  much  at  all,  in 
fact,  not  at  the  practice  of  medicine.  Af- 
ter he  retired  from  his  last  regular  hospi- 
tal pathology  post  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  his  writing.  The  Doctor  has 
turned  out  an  impressive  number  of 
books  over  the  years,  whose  publishers 
have  ranged  from  the  reputable  academ- 
ic to  vanity  press.  He's  written  every- 
thing from  a  technical  disquisition  on  "a 
coherent  grid  system  of  coordinates  for 
precise  anatomical  localization"  to  Be- 
yond Any  Kind  of  God,  a  book  of  abstruse 
reflections  on  Being  and  Transcendence. 
Unfortunately,  only  the  book  jacket  of 
Beyond  is  now  available  because  the  re- 
maining copies  of  the  book  itself  were 
lost,  he  says,  by  a  storage  company  in 
California  during  a  sojourn  there  in  pur- 
suit of  "a  film  project"  which  he  says 
he  won't  talk  about.  The  Doctor  says 
he's  suing  the  storage  company. 


Still,  by  1989  most  American  medical 
journals  were  rejecting  Dr.  K.'s  increas- 
ingly controversial  articles  and  few  people 
were  paying  attention  to  him.  He  might 
have  gone  to  his  death  a  neglected  eccen- 
tric if  he  hadn't  abandoned  his  writing 
desk  for  the  workbench  and  constructed 
the  Thanatron. 

And  he  wouldn't  have  invented  the 
Thanatron  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  quadri- 
plegic ex-surfer  named  David  Rivlih.  It 
was  Rivlin  who  inspired  the  Doctor  to 
construct  the  Mercy  Machine,  and  Rivlin 
remains,  the  Doctor  believes,  a  far  better 
test  case  than  Janet  Adkins — the  one  he 
wanted  to  go  with  first. 

David  Rivlin  was  a  thirty-eight-year- 
old  who  was  paralyzed  in  1971 ,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  in  a  surfing  accident  that  sev- 
ered his  spine.  He'd  struggled  bravely  to 
make  an  independent,  wheelchair-bound 
life  for  himself  until  a  failed  spinal  opera- 
tion left  him  confined  to  a  nursing-home 
bed,  unable  to  breathe  without  a  respirator 
tube  down  his  throat,  artificially  inflating 
and  deflating  his  lungs.  He  was  facing 
twenty  or  thirty  more  years  of  life  as  a 
gasping,  immobile  head  on  a  paralyzed, 
immobile  body. 

He  decided  he  wanted  to  die.  Knew 
that  he  couldn't  do  it  himself,  and 
begged  his  nursing-home  doctors  to  help 
him.  They  refused,  unwilling  to  risk  the 
liability  and  controversy.  Which  led 
Rivlin  to  make  a  public  appeal  in  a  De- 
troit newspaper  for  some  doctor  some- 
where to  "come  forward"  and  help 
carry  out  his  death  wish. 

A  court  refused  to  forbid  it,  but,  at  first, 
only  one  doctor  responded. 

"I  said,  Well,  hell,  I'll  go  and  talk 
to  him,"  Kevorkian  recalls  for  me  to- 
ward the  end  of  our  Golden  Mushroom 
dinner. 

But  the  Doctor  was  aware  that  much 
depended  on  exactly  how  he  helped  David 
Rivlin.  "I  said  to  him,  'Now,  how  can  we 
do  this  so  I  don't  have  to  pull  the  plug? 
That's  illegal.'  '  He  decided  what  Rivlin 
needed  was  a  way  of  pulling  the  plug  on 
himself,  by  himself.  Rivlin  could  manipu- 
late a  stick  held  in  his  teeth,  the  Doctor 
reasoned.  If  he  could  create  a  device  with 
a  hair-trigger  button  that  Rivlin  could 
push  with  such  a  stick,  he  could  give  the 
ex-surfer  the  ability  to  ride  that  final  wave 
himself. 

"The  procedure"  (as  he  likes  to  call 
it)  he  was  contemplating  falls  into  a  le- 
gal and  ethical  gray  area,  an  unmapped 
borderline  realm  between  what  medical 
ethicists  call  "passive  euthanasia"  and 
"active  euthanasia."  Passive  euthana- 
sia— which   is  sanctioned,   in  carefully 


limited  circumstances,  by  the  A.M.A.'s 
Council  on  Medical  and  Judicial  Affairs, 
and  now  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Cruzan  case  (at  least  when  there  is 
"clear  and  convincing"  evidence  of  pa- 
tient consent) — involves  a  doctor  with- 
drawing or  withholding  lifesaving  or 
life-sustaining  technology  from  a  patient 
(such,  as  respirators  that  artificially  keep 
<his  lungs  going,  feeding  tubes  that  pro- 
long a  persistent  vegetative  state  in  a  pa- 
tient who'd  die  otherwise).  Passive  eu- 
thanasia is  a  doctor  merely  stepping  out 
of  the  way  of  death,  its  supporters  con- 
tend. Active  euthanasia  involves  a  doctor 
stepping  in  to  cause  death,  say,  through  a 
lethal  injection,  the  way  Dutch  courts  al- 
low doctors  there  to  do  it  these  days. 
Active  euthanasia  is  condemned  by  the 
A.M. A.  and  most  medical  ethicists,  al- 
though religious  and  right-to-life  groups 
contend  there's  little  real  distinction  be- 
tween active  and  passive — since  both  in- 
tend to  cause  death. 

The  maddening  thing  about  Dr.  K.'s 
machine  to  medical  and  legal  ethicists  is 
that  it  further  blurs  the  distinction  between 
active  and  passive  euthanasia  because  it 
partakes  of  some  qualities  of  each.  Those 
who  defend  it  point  out  that  the  patient, 
not  the  doctor,  takes  the  final,  fatal  action 
of  flicking  the  death  switch,  making  the 
doctor  even  more  passive  than  the  physi- 
cian who  "passively"  pulls  a  plug  on  a 
respirator  in  A.M. A. -approved  passive 
euthanasia.  On  the  other  hand,  critics  con- 
tend the  doctor  hooking  up  a  patient  to  the 
machine  is  "active"  in  a  more  crucial 
sense:  he  brings  into  the  picture  the  deadly 
drug;  he  doesn't  merely  let  death  take  its 
course,  but  gives  it  a  final  boost.  He 
doesn't  pull  the  trigger,  but  he  provides 
the  bullet. 

Another  doctor  intervened  with  a  more 
conventional  solution  before  Kevorkian 
had  a  chance  to  test  his  new  invention  on 
David  Rivlin.  Newspaper  reports  indicate 
that  what  happened  to  Rivlin  was  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  enhanced  passive  eu- 
thanasia. That  he  was  removed,  respirator 
and  all,  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  a 
sympathetic  doctor  sedated  him,  and 
then  disconnected  him  from  the  respira- 
tor, leaving  him  to  die  of  asphyxiation. 
By  all  reports  he  died  peacefully,  "with 
dignity." 

"They  killed  him!"  says  Geoff  Fieger 
one  day  in  the  courthouse  cafeteria.  "A 
judge  in  this  same  building  let  Rivlin's 
doctors  kill  him,  yet  they  tried  to  pin  a 
murder  rap  on  the  Doc  here  for  lotting  Ja- 
net Adkins  push  the  button  herself." 

The  Doctor  claims  this  confirms  an  Im- 
portant point  about  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
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medical  establishment.  "They're  doing  it 
already!"  he  says.  "What  they'll  do  is 
give  them  a  week's  supply  of  morphine 
painkillers  and  warn  them  solemnly, 
'Don't  take  this  all  at  once,  you  could  kill 
yourself.'  (Other  doctors  have  con- 
firmed to  me  that  this  practice  is  not  un- 
common. On  March  7  of  this  year  news 
broke  about  a  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  story  by  Dr.  Timothy  E.  Quill, 
who  described  how  he  supplied  a  long- 
time patient  with  enough  barbiturates  to 
kill  herself.) 

"They  do  it  all  the  time,  but  it's  done 
in  the  shadows,"  the  Doctor  complains. 
And  only  for  the  privileged  few  with  sym- 
pathetic doctors.  "It's  only  just  come  out 
that  King  George  V's  doctor  gave  him  a 
deliberate  overdose  of  morphine  and  co- 
caine at  the  end  so  he  could  die  in  dignity, 
'a  death  fit  for  a  monarch.'  Why  shouldn't 
ordinary  citizens  with  no  connections 
have  that  right?' ' 

Convinced  there  was  a  need  to  be 
filled,  the  Doctor  decided  to  go  forward 
with  the  design  and  creation  of  a  Mercy 
Machine.  "I  knew  we  needed  it  for  peo- 
ple like  Rivlin.  I  had  two  versions, 
changed  it  twice,  then  the  third  time  it 
worked." 

By  late  September  1989  the  machine 
was  ready.  The  Doctor  was  ready.  All  he 
needed  was  a  volunteer. 

And  as  it  turned  out,  Janet  Adkins  was 
ready,  too. 

See,  it  was  all  theory  before.  Easy.  But 
when  you're  doing  it,  it's  rough.  I  was  emo- 
tionally drained.  It  was  the  hardest  decision 
I've  made  in  my  life. 

Janet  Adkins.  She  was,  of  course,  the 
missing  witness  at  the  trial.  In  her  ab- 
sence, both  prosecution  and  defense  pre- 
sented conflicting  versions  of  who  she 
really  was,  and  what  the  real  nature  of  her 
relationship  to  Dr.  Kevorkian  was. 

Was  Janet  Adkins  the  confused,  hap- 
less victim  of  an  ambitious  medical 
Svengali,  a  vulture  searching  for  prey, 
as  the  prosecutor  implied?  Or  was  Janet 
Adkins  the^pursuer,  the  seducer  who 
overwhelmed  the  Doctor's  reservations 
about  her  suitability  to  be  a  test  case, 
and  caused  him  to  risk  his  license  and 
his  freedom  to  relieve  her  of  her  suf- 
fering? 

Janet  Adkins  was  unable  to  testify  at 
the  trial,  but  s.he  did  leave  behind  some 
testimony.  She  left  behind  a  forty-five- 
minute-long  videotape  she'd  made  just 
forty-eight  hours  before  she  met  death  in 
the  back  of  the  Doctor's  VW  van.  It's  a 
videotape  made  in  a  motel  room  in  a 
suburban-Detroit  Red  Roof  Inn,  and  it 


features  Janet  Adkins,  Dr.  Kevorkian, 
and  Janet's  husband,  Ron  Adkins,  talk- 
ing about  the  decision  they  were  about  to 
execute.  The  videotape  is  a  disturbing, 
ambiguous  document,  the  focus  of  much 
criticism  by  prosecution  witnesses  for  its 
inadequacy  as  proof  of  Janet  Adkins's 
decision-making  competence. 

But  it  doesn't,  it  wasn't  meant  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  the  Doctor  and  Ron  Ad- 
kins both  insist.  The  three  of  them  spent 
the  whole  day,  a  good  twelve  hours  of  it, 
together.  And  "I  was  watching  her  all  the 
time,"  the  Doctor  says. 

On  the  tape  we  see  three  people  sitting 


future 

prescription, 

the  Doctor  speculates, 

maybe 

carbon  monoxide. 

It  "gives 
your  corpse  a  lovely, 
rosy  glow." 


facing  the  stationary  video  camera  in  front 
of  pale,  institutional-looking  motel-room 
drapes.  Janet  Adkins,  a  buxom,  bespecta- 
cled woman  in  a  bright  plum-colored 
blouse,  sits  next  to  her  tweedy,  bearded, 
bow-tied  husband,  Ron,  who  looks  less 
like  the  stockbroker  he  is  than  a  New  En- 
gland college  professor.  And  then  there's 
the  Doctor,  the  interlocutor,  seeking  an- 
swers from  Janet,  getting  them  mainly 
from  Ron. 

Janet  Adkins  seems  to  be  enjoying  ro- 
bust physical  health — she  even  talks  about 
playing  vigorous  tennis  the  week  before 
she  left  on  this  suicide  pilgrimage.  And 
while  you  can  see  evidence  of  the  mental 
impairment  Alzheimer's  has  caused, 
there's  little  evidence  of  the  mental  an- 
guish that  one  looks  for  in  someone  seek- 
ing to  end  her  life. 

The  Doctor  begins  with  the  tradition- 
al effort  to  see  if  the  patient  is  located  as 


to  "time,  place,  and  person."  He  asks  her 
where  she  lives  and  when  she  says  "Port- 
land, Oregon,"  he  asks  her: 

"Where  is  Portland,  Oregon?" 

She  gives  an  embarrassed  laugh.  She 
can't  answer  it.  She  turns  to  her  husband 
and  says,  "Help!" 

That's  the  pattern  of  the  rest  of  the  tape. 
She  gives  short,  passive  one-word  or  one- 
sentence  answers,  or  hesitates  and  turns  to 
her  husband,  who  often  jumps  in  with 
long  descriptive  explanations. 

Prosecution  witnesses  at  the  trial  criti- 
cized the  fact  that  the  two  men,  the  Doctor 
and  the  husband,  do  most  of  the  talking 
while  the  woman  at  issue  sits  smiling  be- 
nignly. It's  not  that  she's  unaware  of 
what's  being  discussed,  it's  just  there's  so 
little  passion  or  urgency  displayed  by  a 
woman  her  husband  has  described  as  ac- 
tive, commanding,  even  controlling.  In 
one  key  exchange,  the  Doctor  tries  to  get 
her  to  say  the  word  "death." 

"Janet,  are  you  aware  of  your  deci- 
sion?" Dr.  Kevorkian  asks  her. 

"Yes,"  she  says. 

"What  does  it  mean?" 

"You  have  to  get  out  with  dignity." 

'  'Just  what  is  it  you  want?  Put  it  in  sim- 
ple English." 

"Self-deliverance. ' ' 

"No.  Simple.  Simpler  than  that." 

She  laughs.  Says  something  inaudible. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  on?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  go  on." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"The  end  of.  .  .my  life." 

"What's  the  word  for  that?" 

"Euthanasia." 

"No,  what's  the  word  for  the  end  of 
life?" 

"You're  dead!" 

"All  right,  is  that  what  you  wish?" 

"Yes." 

She  knew  what  she  was  doing,  yes.  But 
why  was  she  doing  it?  Most  Alzheimer's 
patients  don't  choose  or  plan  suicide. 
Doctors  who  deal  with  the  affliction  re- 
port little  acute  mental  suffering  (at  least 
in  the  later  stages),  in  part  because,  as 
the  disease  progresses,  victims  lose  a 
sense  of  what  they've  lost.  They  become 
more  and  more  like  children,  but  not 
children  who  agonize  over  having  once 
been  adults. 

Janet  Adkins  doesn't  articulate  the  na- 
ture of  her  anguish,  not  on  the  videotape, 
and  neither  the  Doctor  nor  her  husband 
(who  seems  compelled  to  portray  her  as 
always  upbeat)  has  been  able  to  articulate 
it  for  me.  The  one  person  in  the  whole 
affair  who  came  closest  to  expressing  it 
was  Dr.  Kevorkian's  sister  Flora.  She  had 
spent  time  with  the  Adkinses  and  the  Doc- 
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tor  on  the  day  of  the  videotape  and,  she 
recalls,  "everyone  noticed  that  every 
time  Janet  faltered  in  the  exactness  of  a 
reply,  she  died  a  thousand  deaths"  (ital- 
ics mine). 

Her  husband,  Ron,  repeatedly  empha- 
sizes on  the  tape  and  in  conversation 
with  me  what  an  active  intelligence  Ja- 
net had,  how  "she  had  been  the  light  in 
our  lives,  she  was  always  coming  up 
with  new  ideas,  always  abreast  of  new 
philosophical  thinkings,  and  she  just  en- 
larged our  life  because  of  her  interest 
and  curiosity." 

The  impression  one  gets  is  that  Janet 
Adkins  was  a  woman  who  felt  she  was 
losing  the  very  quality  she  was  most  val- 
ued for  by  everyone  in  her  life — her  men- 
tal acuity.  And  that  she  was  diagnosed  at  a 
point  where  she  still  retained  sufficient 
self-consciousness  to  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  loss;  she  still  had  enough 
identity  to  find  the  loss  of  her  identity  un- 
bearable. 

"Janet,  when  did  you  find  out  that's 
probably  what  you  had?"  Dr.  Kevorkian 
asks  her  at  one  point  on  the  tape. 

"Probably  not  till  the  bomb  dropped, 
frankly,"  she  says. 

There  were  warning  signs  before  the 
bombshell  diagnosis.  The  sight-reading 
problem,  for  instance.  Music  had  been  the 
glue  of  the  Adkinses'  thirty-year  mar- 
riage; they'd  met  in  college  when  they 
were  both  studying  the  French  horn.  Now 
that  their  three  sons  had  grown  and  left  the 
house,  they  loved  to  spend  their  evenings 
together  sight-reading  music. 

"We  used  to  play  together  a  lot,"  Ron 
recalls  on  the  videotape.  "I'd  play  the 
flute.  Janet  would  play  the  piano.  We 
used  to  sit  for  hours  at  night  sight-reading 
music.  It  got  so  she  was  having  a  difficult 
time  with  that.  Then  she  had  some  diffi- 
culty spelling.  I  was  suspicious  something 
was  going  on.  Then  we  thought,  Maybe 
it's  your  glasses." 

It  wasn't  her  eyesight.  It  was  early- 
onset  Alzheimer's  disease.  "It  was  just 
awful  the  way  it  was  presented  to  us," 
Janet  says.  The  doctor  "just  pretty  much 
coldly  said  [she's]  got  a  90  percent  or  bet- 
ter chance  of  having  Alzheimer's,"  Ron 
recalls.  "Then  he  started  telling  us  all  the 
dire. .  .well,  you  know,  'Ron,  you're  go- 
ing to  have  to  start  dressing  Janet.'  The 
whole  bit." 

"Which  was  so  awful,"  Janet  says. 
"He  just  kept  going  on.  I  just  couldn't 
believe  it." 

But,  she  r.ays,  once  "the  bomb  dropped" 


she  knew  exactly  how  she  was  going  to 
handle  it.  She  was  going  to  take  control, 
before  she  lost  control.  She  was  going  to 
take  her  life. 

Several  prosecution  witnesses  have 
made  a  point  of  attacking  Janet  Adkins 's 
choice  as  aberrational,  inexplicable.  One 
of  her  doctors  testified  that  she  had  three 
or  four  "good  years"  ahead  of  her,  that 
she  still  enjoyed  great  physical  vigor, 
played  competitive  tennis  (although  she'd 
forgotten  how  to  keep  score).  They  sug- 
gested that  Alzheimer's  had  already  subtly 
impaired  her  judgment,  so  that  she  was 
off  in  a  kind  of  "la-la  land,"  not  really 
cognizant  of  what  she  was  doing,  or  per- 
haps suffering  from  "transient  demoral- 
ization," a  depressive  inability  to  accept 
that  life  with  defects  and  loss  would  be 
better  than  no  life  at  all.  But,  Ron  Adkins 
says,  the  critics  "have  created  a  false  Ja- 
net. She  wasn't  in  la-la  land,  she  was  a 
strong  woman.  She  controlled  the  whole 
thing." 

And  the  whole  idea  of  "self-deliver- 
ance" was  hers  from  the  start,  he  says, 
part  of  her  philosophy  long  before  she  had 
any  hint  of  Alzheimer's. 

It's  worth  taking  a  closer  look  at  Janet 
Adkins 's  philosophy,  because,  for  better 
or  worse,  she  had  closely  held  beliefs 
about  death  and  dying  before  she  was  hit 
with  the  distressing  diagnosis.  Because 
her  "new  philosophical  thinking"  made 
her  a  subscriber  to  the  New  Age  "death 
and  dying"  movement. 

"She  read  Kiibler-Ross's  On  Death  and 
Dying — a  number  of  those  books,"  Ron 
Adkins  tells  me.  "But  she  was  also  into 
T'ai  Chi,  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  that  kind 
of  thing.  Janet  believed  in  reincarna- 
tion," he  says.  "That  this  life  is  a  step- 
ping-stone in  the  process  of  existence. 
And  she  had  gone  to  a  medium  and  had 
found  out  she'd  lived  in  Greece  before, 
and  had  nine  children,  so  it  was  a  con- 
tinu.  .  .it  was  a  happy.  .  .it  was.  .  .she 
didn't  fear  death." 

Others  might  have  the  opposite  inter- 
pretation of  such  strenuous  efforts  to 
convince  oneself  that  death  is  not  an  end 
but  a  transition  to  something  better.  I'd 
written  critically  in  the  past  about  the 
cultural  impact  of  the  work  of  Elisabeth 
Kubler-Ross  and  her  "Death  and  Dy- 
ing" philosophy  and  how,  for  a  time  in 
the  early  1980s,  it  became  a  spiritualist, 
Shirley  MacLaine-like  cult.  (They've 
since  come  back  down  to  earth.)  I  saw 
it  as  a  pseudoscience,  with  its  whole 
apparatus  of  "the  five  stages  of  dying," 
which  were  supposed  to  lead  from  an- 
ger to  acceptance,  as  if  that  was,  nec- 
essarily,   a   moral    progress.    That   one 


should  "go  gentle  into  that  good  night." 

To  me,  Kubler-Ross  and  the  whole 
New  Age  "pro-death"  movement — with 
its  greeting-card  sentimentality  about 
death  and  gauzily  attractive  visions  of  the 
afterlife — serve  to  make  euphemistic  ver- 
sions of  suicide  like  "conscious  dying" 
and  "self-deliverance"  a  too  sweetly 
tempting  alternative  for  those  in  pain. 
<■  Nonetheless,  deplorable  as  I  might 
find  Janet  Adkins 's  philosophy,  they 
were  her  beliefs,  not  something  Dr.  Ke- 
vorkian had  to  talk  her  into.  Kubler- 
Ross  already  had. 

And  Janet  Adkins  also  had  well-defined 
beliefs  about  taking  control  of  the  timing 
of  her  death  long  before  she  heard  of  Ke- 
vorkian. Both  Janet  and  Ron  had  been 
longtime  members  of  the  Hemlock  Soci- 
ety, the  group  that  teaches  the  virtues  and 
techniques  of  "self-deliverance"  from 
prolonged  suffering.  "We  would  have 
discussions  about  this,"  Ron  Adkins 
tells  me.  "That  if  the  quality  of  our  life 
was  deteriorating,  did  we  want  to  sit 
around  and  wait  for  it  to  take  us,  or  did 
we  want  to  exit  with  whatever  dignity 
we  had?" 

In  fact,  she'd  planned  the  date  of  her 
death  before  she  consulted  the  Doctor. 
She'd  first  planned  it  for  November  30, 
1989 — "so  we  wouldn't  spoil  Christmas 
for  the  kids,"  Ron  Adkins  tells  me. 

At  first,  he  says,  two  of  the  three 
kids — actually  grown  sons  ranging  from 
age  twenty-six  to  thirty-two — opposed  her 
decision.  "The  boys  had  been  taught  by 
Janet  that  there  isn't  anything  in  the 
world  you  can't  accomplish  if  you  set 
your  mind  to  it." 

Her  sons  convinced  her  to  consider  en- 
tering an  experimental  drug-treatment 
program  before  giving  up.  She  agreed, 
but  she  didn't  stop  planning  her  death. 

She  was  contemplating  "jumping  out  a 
window  and  going  into  the  water  and  tak- 
ing pills,"  her  husband  says,  but  she  wor- 
ried about  "doing  half  a  job  on  herself." 
They'd  thought  of  flying  to  Holland  and 
arranging  for  a  doctor  to  help  her  die 
there,  but  there  was  a  problem  with  non- 
Dutch  nationals'  going  there  for  euthana- 
sia purposes. 

Then  they  read  an  article  about  a  doctor 
in  Michigan  named  Kevorkian  who'd 
caused  some  controversy  when  a  local 
medical-society  journal  refused  to  take  an 
ad  for  a  suicide  device  he'd  invented. 
They  saw  him  on  Donahue  demonstrating 
it.  She  realized  it  used  the  same  anesthet- 
ic-then-lethal-drug method  the  Dutch 
used.  "Dr.  Kevorkian  had  created  a  de- 
vice that  in  a  sense  brought  the  Nether- 
lands to  Michigan,"  Ron  Adkins  says.  At 
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his  wife's  urging,  he  put  in  a  call  to  the 
Doctor. 

It  was  more  than  just  fate  that  finally 
brought  them  together.  When  you  think 
about  it,  there  was  a  curious  convergence 
of  philosophy  between  Janet  Adkins's 
mystical  New  Ageism  and  Dr.  Kevor- 
kian's strict  scientism:  neither  gives  its 
adherents  any  powerful  reason  to  privilege 
life  over  death.  The  Doctor  scoffs  at  any 
"sanctity"  privileging  living  tissue  over 
dead  matter;  the  New  Agers  scoff  at  the 
grubby  exigencies  of  life  in  this  "material 
world"  compared  with  the  golden  glow  of 
the  afterlife  and  the  peerless  wisdom  the 
dead  sages  channel  back  to  the  benighted 
land  of  the  living. 

So  the  meeting  of  Dr.  Kevorkian  and 
Janet  Adkins  was  a  philosophic  marriage 
of  true  minds.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
consummated  in  the  back  of  a  van. 

The  van:  that  1968  Volkswagen  camper 
has  been  the  focus  of  much  of  the  scorn 
and  derision  of  the  Doctor's  critics.  That 
he  did  it  in  the  back  of  the  van  symbol- 
izes to  them  his  unseemly  haste,  his  ea- 
gerness to  initiate  the  procedure;  to  the 
prosecutor,  there's  even  an  unsavory 
echo  of  the  mobile  killing  vans  of  the  Na- 
zis. "At  first,"  Modelski  tells  me,  "he 
said  he'd  have  three  consultations  and 
that  he  was  going  to  deal  only  with 
somebody  who  was  terminally  ill  or  in 
unbearable  pain — he  had  this  whole  ethi- 
cal code.  And  then  she  comes  along  and, 
boom,  boom,  boom,  they're  in  the  back 
of  the  van." 

It  wasn't  exactly  boom,  boom,  boom. 
In  fact,  when  the  Adkinses  first  got  in 
touch  with  the  Doctor  he  discouraged 
them.  He  thought  that  the  ideal  test  case 
would  be  a  terminal  cancer  patient,  that 
Janet  Adkins's  mental  as  opposed  to  phys- 
ical anguish  complicated  the  clarity  of  the 
issue.  So  he  encouraged  her  instead  to  go 
forward  with  the  experimental  drug-treat- 
ment program  she  was  contemplating. 
Which  she  did. 

"I  always  encourage  people  to  go  as 
far  as  they  can,"  he  told  me.  "Everyone 
assumes  that  they  walk  in,  walk  up  to 
me,  and  I'll  do  it  immediately.  That's 
not  true." 

In  fact,  he  contends  that  if  his  proce- 
dure were  legitimized  many  people  who 
consulted  him  about  it  would  come  away 
choosing  to  live  rather  than  die. 

"When  they  know  that  when  the  time 
comes  I  will  be  there  to  help  them,  they 
don't  want  to  go  right  away.  They  go  on 
and  on.  And  many  die  of  natural  causes. 
Because  it's  the  panic  that  drives  them  to 
suicide.  They  are  going,  'What  do  I  do? 
Where  do  I  turn?'  They  don't  want  to  wait 


till  they're  incapacitated  and  can't  do  it — 
so  they  kill  themselves.  Panic  drives  them 
to  suicide  and  premature  death.  This  ma- 
chine would  cut  the  elderly  suicide  rate  to 
almost  zero." 

He  cites  a  tragic  recent  example:  The 
Gears  were  an  elderly  Detroit-area  couple. 
"I  think  the  woman  was  ill.  The  man  was 
very  ill,  too.  He  killed  her  and  then  he 
shot  himself — I  guess  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion, or  he  just  didn't  want  to  go  on  living 
himself."  If  they'd  come  to  him,  Dr.  Ke- 
vorkian says,  they'd  both  be  alive  now. 
"People,  when  they  talk  to  me,  are  will- 
ing to  go  on  a  little  longer  because  they 
realize  there's  someone  there  to  help 
them."  (In  his  statement  to  the  court  con- 
sidering the  preliminary  injunction,  Dr. 
Kevorkian,  ever  the  judicious  diplomat, 
accused  the  court  trying  him  of  being 
guilty  of  "involuntary  manslaughter"  in 
the  double  death  of  the  Gears,  for  depriv- 
ing them  of  any  alternative  to  blowing 
their  brains  out.) 

And,  in  fact,  Janet  Adkins  did  go 
on  for  another  six  months  before  she 
contacted  Dr.  Kevorkian  again.  This 
time  it  was  in  April  and  she'd  just 
learned  that  the  experimental  drug  treat- 
ment hadn't  had  any  effect;  she'd  decid- 
ed the  time  had  come.  This  time  she  was 
determined  to  go  through  with  it.  As 
soon  as  possible. 

She  felt  that  "if  she  was  going  to  err 
she'd  rather  err  on  the  side  of  going  too 
soon  rather  than  too  late,"  Ron  Adkins 
says.  "Knowing  full  well  that  if  she  dete- 
riorated too  far  Dr.  Kevorkian  wouldn't 
be  able  to  help  her,  because  she  wouldn't 
•be  rational  [enough  to  make  a  legally 
competent  medical  decision].  And  she 
was  so  happy  when  he  said  he'd  take  her. 
When  he  accepted  her  she ...  a  great  joy 
came  over  her.  Because  she  knew  she  had 
her  exit  set." 

From  that  point  on,  Ron  says,  his  wife 
took  control  of  the  process.  "She  planned 
her  memorial  service,  what  music  was  to 
be  played";  she  arranged  for  a  family 
therapist  to  mediate  final  "closure"  ses- 
sions with  her  three  sons;  she  said  good- 
bye to  her  friends,  to  her  own  aged  mother 
(who  later  wrote  Dr.  Kevorkian  a  letter 
praising  him). 

The  curious  thing  about  Ron  Adkins  is 
that  at  no  time — not  in  the  Red  Roof  Inn 
video,  not  on  the  talk  shows  like  Sally 
Jessy  Raphael  he  went  on  after  the  death 
to  defend  his  wife  and  Dr.  Kevorkian — 
did  he  ever  say  he'd  tried  to  talk  his  wife 
out  of  the  procedure,  convince  her  to  go 
on  living.  When  I  asked  him  if  he'd  tried 
to  change  her  mind,  he  sounded  irritated 
at  the  idea. 


"What?  I'm  supposed  to  tell  an  intelli- 
gent person  she  should  go  to  a  day-care 
center  and  learn  to  play  with  blocks? 
Learn  to  wear  a  diaper?  She  didn't  want 
that."  My  sense  of  it  was  that  he  was  too 
in  awe  of  her  to  disagree.  He  impressed 
me  as  a  fairly  colorless  man  who  spent  the 
thirty-four  years  of  his  marriage  in  the 
shadow  of  a  colorful  woman.  He  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  his  duty  not  to  disagree  with 
her.  And  so  they  set  the  date  and  bought 
the  plane  tickets. 

Meanwhile,  in  Detroit,  Dr.  Kevorki- 
an's planning  was  not  going  so  smoothly. 
He  was  having  trouble  finding  a  place  to 
do  the  procedure.  It  was  a  point  of  honor 
with  him  to  inform  each  place  he  was  try- 
ing to  engage  just  what  he  planned  to  use 
it  for.  Which  resulted  in  a  lot  of  doors 
being  slammed  in  his  face.  He  tried 
"three  or  four  funeral  homes.  Five  or  six 
empty  office  spaces  for  rent.  Two  or  three 
doctors'  clinics  for  rent.  Four  or  five 
motels."  At  one  point  he  even  consid- 
ered going  out  to  Portland  and  perform- 
ing the  procedure  in  a  boat  or  plane  three 
miles  off  the  coast,  outside  U.S.  juris- 
diction. (Modelski  calls  this  the  "death 
ship"  plan.) 

Time  was  running  out.  The  Adkinses 
would  soon  be  en  route  to  Detroit.  And 
that's  when  he  hit  on  the  idea  of  a  vehicu- 
lar venue. 

"I  checked  about  five  E.M.S.  vehicles, 
if  I  could  rent  one  possibly.  Which  is  of 
course  impossible.  I  checked  on  a  private 
park  where  I  could  park  a  vehicle  and  do 
it,  and  they  said  no.  I  tried  every  possibili- 
ty for  about  two  months.  Then  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Detroit  said,  'You  can  do  it  in 
my  home,'  and  I  said  fine."  He  notified 
the  Adkinses  they  had  a  place.  They  fi- 
nalized arrangements  for  the  memorial 
service. 

And  then,  at  the  very  last  moment,  Dr. 
Kevorkian's  friend  backed  out. 

"He  talked  to  a  doctor  friend  who  said, 
'Alzheimer's  disease?  Oh  no.  No,  don't 
do  that.'  Well,  that  left  me  in  a  lurch  be- 
cause they'd  made  ^lans  and  got  their 
tickets  and  there  was  just  a  couple  of  days 
left,  so  I  thought  frantically,  What  am  I 
going  to  do?  I've  got  to  tell  them.  .  .I'm 
going  to  rent  a  van  or  a  motor  home  and 
they're  going  to  refuse." 

Here  was  the  turning  point.  Dr.  Kevor- 
kian called  the  Adkinses  and  "told  them, 
'I  don't  want  to  do  it.  My  van  is  the  only 
place.  I  can't  find  a  place.'  And  Mr.  Ad- 
kins called  me  back  that  day  and  said,  'Ja- 
net is  distraught,  extremely  distraught, 
she  doesn't  care  where  it's  done.  She 
wants  it  done  without  delay.' 

The  way  Ron  Adkins  remembers  it, 
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Angel  of  Death 

"the  Doctor  called  me  and  said,  'Ron,  I 
can't  find  any  place  to  do  it.  I've  got  an 
old  van  and  I  can  go  out  in  a  recreation- 
al-vehicle park.  I  have  to  have  electric- 
ity to  plug  in  the  electrocardiogram.' 
And  I  called  Janet  and  Janet  said, 
'Great.  I  don't  care  where  it  is.  I  care 
how  it  is.'  You  know,  if  you  go  to  a 
penthouse  in  the  Marriott  Hotel  and 
blow  your  brains  out  with  a  gun — that's 
more  dignified?  And  another  aside — she 
liked  Volkswagens." 

And  so  the  Adkinses  flew  in,  met  the 
Doctor  at  the  Red  Roof  Inn,  had  lunch, 
did  the  video,  had  dinner  with  him  at  a 
place  called  Uptown  Charley's. 

Janet  Adkins  and  the  Doctor  hit  it  off 
right  away.  They  found  they  had  a  love 
in  common:  Bach.  According  to  Ron, 
Janet  found  the  Doctor  down-to-earth, 
simpatico.  "She  had  a  very  good  sense 
of,  you  know,  selecting  people  that  are 
phonies  from  people  that  are  real,"  Ron 
says.  "And  he's  real.  He  rings  real.  He 
really  is  a  man  of  principle.  He's  doing 
this  for  mankind.  We  were  very  im- 
pressed with  him." 

They  said  good  night  after  making  the 
following  plan.  The  Adkinses  would 
have  a  final  day  together  for  sight-seeing 
and  saying  good-bye  to  each  other. 
Then,  the  morning  after  that,  Monday 
morning,  the  Doctor's  two  sisters  would 
pick  Janet  up  at  the  Red  Roof  Inn  and 
drive  her  to  the  recreational-vehicle 
hookup  area  of  Groveland  Oaks  County 
Park.  (Ron  Adkins  would  stay  behind  in 
the  motel  and  wait  for  the  call  afterward; 
Janet  didn't  want  him  to  witness  the  pro- 
cedure.) And  Dr.  Kevorkian  would  meet 
them  at  the  park  in  his  specially  spruced- 
up  van. 

"I  cleaned  it  out  and  sewed  new  cur- 
tains, made  it  real  nice,"  the  Doctor 
tells  me. 

Early  Monday  the  Doctor  got  the  sodi- 
um pentothal  and  the  lethal  dose  of  potas- 
sium chloride  out  of  the  safe  where  he'd 
stored  them;  he  packed  the  Thanatron  and 
his  EKG  machine  into  the  van.  He  was 
ready.  Janet  Adkins  arrived.  She  was 
ready . 

But  suddenly  everything  that  could  go 
wrong  began  to  go  wrong.  First,  when  he 
was  loading  the  sodium  pentothal  into  vial 
number  two,  he  managed  to  spill  "the 
juice,"  as  Ron  Adkins  puts  it.  "That 
caused  a  two-hour  delay,"  Dr.  Kevorkian 
says.  "I  had  to  go  forty-five  miles  back 
home  to  get  more." 

From  home  he  also  brought  back  little 


needle-nosed  pliers  to  do  some  fine-tuning 
on  the  chain  linkages.  Finally,  he  was 
ready  to  hook  Janet  Adkins  up  to  vial 
number  one,  the  harmless  saline  solution. 
Trouble  there  too.  He  had  to  try  four  times 
before  he  was  able  to  get  a  needle  proper- 
ly inserted  into  her  vein.  Then  he  worried 
that  the  saline  wasn't  flowing  fast  enough, 
so  he  had  to  jury-rig  a  little  box  and  raise 
the  vial  up  onto  it,  in  order  to  increase  the 
pressure. 

"This  was  done  under  the  world's 
worst  conditions.  Worst,"  he  says.  "Ter- 
rible the  first  one  had  to  be  this  way." 

All  these  little  hitches  were,  cumu- 
latively, having  an  effect  on  Janet — who 
was  now  lying  down  on  a  mattress  in  the 
back  of  the  van  with  a  needle  in  her  arm. 
"She  was  a  little  apprehensive  there,  be- 
cause she  didn't  want  anything  to  go 
wrong,"  the  Doctor  told  a  state  investiga- 
tor. "She  would  tell  me  to  be  careful  after 
she  knew  I  spilled  the  solution.  She's  ly- 
ing there  and  she  would  say,  'Watch 
that.'  " 

Finally,  all  was  in  readiness.  The  Doc- 
tor's sister  Flora  read  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
then  a  few  poems  Janet  Adkins  had  cho- 
sen. The  time  had  come. 

"She  didn't  want  to  wait,"  the  Doctor 
says.  "She  wanted  no  extra  conversation. 
And  I  said,  'Are  you  going  to  hit  the 
switch?'  And  I  told  her  how  to  hit  it — 
with  the  flat  of  her  hand  two  or  three 
times  to  make  sure  the  solenoids  and 
valves  pull  really  well." 

She  made  a  few  practice  hits  with  the 
safety  guard  still  on  the  switch.  "And 
then  I  took  the  cap  off,  and  I  said,  'O.K., 
now  are  you  ready?'  and  I  started  the  car- 
diogram, which  I'd  attached.  And  she 
[hit  the  switch]  and  said,  'Thank  you, 
thank  you.'  " 

It  was  at  this  point,  the  Doctor  says, 
that  Janet  Adkins  "looked  like  she  was 
rising  up  to  almost  kiss  me."  The  prose- 
cutor questioned  him  sharply  about  that 
perception  at  a  preliminary  hearing.  The 
Doctor  conceded  he  couldn't  be  sure:  he 
was  "guessing"  that  her  last  surge  of  life 
was  meant  to  be  a  kiss. 

Several  minutes  after  the  lethal  potassi- 
um chloride  should  have  kicked  in  and 
stopped  her  heart,  the  Doctor  noticed 
there  was  still  some  anomalous  activity 
on  the  EKG  chart.  "It  was  still  going. 
With  a  bizarre  tracing,  two  or  three  min- 
utes later.  I  thought  the  heart  was  still 
beating." 

He  was  mistaken,  he  now  says,  she  was 
already  dead.  But  just  to  be  sure  he 
reached  up  and  jiggled  vial  number 
three,  the  one  containing  the  deadly  po- 
tassium chloride,  to  make  sure  the  lethal 


liquid  was  flowing.  At  last,  the  EKG  line 
went  flat. 

At  that  point,  the  Doctor  says,  "I  was 
so  jangled  emotionally.  You  panic  be- 
cause you. . . is  it  going  well?  When  I  did 
cadaver-blood  work  it  was  the  same  panic 
feeling.  You  know,  when  you're  doing 
something  for  the  first  time  and  nobody 
else  m  the  country  is  doing  it,  you  get 
<scared.  You  know." 

The  next  time  it's  going  to  be  different, 
he  says,  the  next  time  it's  going  to  go 
smoothly.  The  next  time  he's  going  to  use 
an  improved  model,  one  that's  going  to  be 
"built  correctly  with  an  engineer.  I  mean, 
that  was  a  crude  thing  that  I  did  it  with." 
The  new-model  Thanatron  will,  he  says, 
be  "infallible." 

Will  there  be  a  next  time?  That's  what 
this  trial  has  been  all  about. 

The  courtroom  battle  was  fought  on 
three  fronts: 

— The  conditions  of  the  Doctor's  diag- 
nostic process  with  Janet  Adkins.  from 
video  to  van. 

— The  rationality  and  competence  of 
Janet  Adkins's  decision  to  kill  herself. 

— And  finally  the  real  heart  of  the 
clash:  the  question  of  whether  anyone  un- 
der any  circumstances,  however  ideal,  has 
the  right  to  commit  suicide  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  doctor. 

It's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
issue  isn't  the  right  to  suicide  per  se.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  prosecution  witnesses 
conceded  that  they  could  understand  cer- 
tain patients'  decisions  to  end  their  lives. 
The  questions  before  the  court  were,  Did 
they  have  a  right  to  a  doctor's  help  doing 
it,  and  does  a  doctor  have  the  right  to  of- 
fer them  such  a  service? 

What  it  came  down  to  in  the  court- 
room was  a  clash  between  doctor  wit- 
nesses and  patient  witnesses — the  pa- 
tients for  the  defense,  the  doctors  for  the 
prosecution. 

Let's  look  at  the  patient  witnesses  first 
because  they  provided  the  climactic  emo- 
tional fireworks  at  the  trial.  Actually,  wa- 
terworks might  be  more  accurate:  by  the 
time  the  defense  witnesses  were  through, 
Kleenex  boxes  were  flying  back  and 
forth  among  the  court  officers,  specta- 
tors were  sobbing  openly,  and  even 
some  veteran  reporters  were  doing  so 
surreptitiously. 

It  was  powerful  stuff — a  demonstration 
of  why,  regardless  of  the  judge's  ultimate 
decision  in  the  Kevorkian  case,  this  issue 
isn't  going  to  go  away:  the  kind  of  suffer 
ers  who  took  the  stand  to  support  the  Doe 
tor  are  going  to  be  beseeching  other 
doctors,  besieging  other  courts,  and  cm- 
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broiling  us  all  in  their  terminal  dramas  in 
increasing  numbers.  An  injunction  is  not 
going  to  make  their  pain  go  away. 

The  Doctor's  defense  team  had  wanted 
to  put  more  than  patient  witnesses  on  the 
stand.  They'd  wanted  to  call  some  doctors 
too,  specifically  some  of  the  doctors 
who'd  co-authored  a  landmark  article  in 
the  prestigious  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  called  "The  Physician's  Re- 
sponsibility Toward  Hopelessly  111  Pa- 
tients— A  Second  Look."  The  ground- 
breaking March  1989  article,  which  car- 
ried the  byline  of  twelve  respected  doc- 
tors, caused  a  stir  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion by  endorsing  "consideration"  of 
physician-assisted  suicide.  Ten  of  the 
twelve  co-authors  stated  they  "believe 
that  it  is  not  immoral  for  a  physician  to 
assist  in  the  rational  suicide  of  a  terminal- 
ly ill  person. . . .  Clearly  the  subject  of  as- 
sisted suicide  deserves  wide  and  open  dis- 
cussion." 

The  defense  hoped  to  get  at  least  some 
of  the  physician  authors  to  take  the  stand 
and  testify  that  the  Doctor's  ideas — if  not 
his  actual  procedure  with  Janet  Adkins — 
were  not  beyond  the  pale,  not  a  sure  step- 
ping-stone to  Nazi  euthanasia.  Indeed,  the 
New  England  Journal  authors  specifically 
noted  that,  while  "some  physicians  and 
lay  persons  fear  that  active  voluntary  eu- 
thanasia, as  practiced  in  the  Nether- 
lands, could  lead  to  involuntary  eutha- 
nasia and  murder,  as  practiced  by  the  Na- 
zis, ethically,  however,  the  difference  is 
obvious." 

Geoff  Fieger  hoped  to  get  one  or  more 
of  the  New  England  Journal  authors  to 
testify  for  the  defense  at  the  Doctor's  trial. 
The  first  two  he  reached  said  it  would  be 
"politically  bad"  for  them  to  appear  at 
the  trial,  according  to  Fieger. 

"Doctors  are  cowards,"  Fieger  says 
bitterly. 

Nonetheless,  Fieger's  patient  witness- 
es were  pretty  powerful  on  their  own. 
First  to  take  the  stand  was  Sherry  Miller, 
a  forty-two-year-old  mother  of  three 
who  is  so  severely  afflicted  with  multi- 
ple sclerosis  that  the  only  part  of  her 
wheelchair-bound  body  she  can  move  is 
her  left  arm.  What  made  her  courtroom 
plea  for  death  so  moving  was  that,  even 
in  this  terminally  debilitated  state,  she's 
a  real  firecracker,  still  full  of  life,  but 
now  using  the  last  vestiges  of  the  spirit 
that  once  anrmated  her  to  plead  for  its 
extinction. 

After  being  sworn  in,  Miller  described 
in  a  loud,  quavering  voice  only  barely  un- 
der her  control  how  the  disease  had  pro- 
gressed, robbing  her  first  of  motor  con- 
trol, then  control  over  her  bodily  func- 


tions, finally  leaving  her  helpless,  depen- 
dent on  her  aging  parents  to  wash  and  feed 
her;  with  even  her  voice,  her  last  link  with 
the  world,  being  slowly  strangled  in  her 
throat. 

How  she'd  wanted  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  terrible  prison  she'd  found  her  body  to 
be,  and  how  Dr.  Kevorkian,  who  she'd 
first  seen  on  the  Donahue  show,  seemed 
to  her  a  godsend. 

How,  when  she'd  asked  for  his  suicide 
services,  he'd  encouraged  her  not  to  take 
the  ultimate  step  right  away,  but  to  seek 
further  help;  how  he'd  talked  her  into  get- 
ting physical  therapy  and  psychiatric 
counseling — options  her  own  doctor  had 
never  suggested. 

How  relieved  she  had  been  that  at  last 
she'd  found  a  doctor  she  could  talk  to. 
How  she'd  called  him  up  a  half-dozen 
times,  "just  to  talk."  How  he'd  given  her 
the  strength  to  try  those  alternatives  be- 
cause she  knew  he'd  be  there  to  help  her  if 
they  turned  out  to  be  of  no  avail. 

And  how  bitterly  disappointed  she'd 
been  when,  after  therapy  and  counseling 
failed  to  alleviate  her  suffering,  and  she 
renewed  her  request  for  the  Doctor's  ser- 
vices, she'd  found  it  was  too  late.  The 
preliminary  injunction  against  him  denied 
her  his  help. 

"I  shoulda  ended  my  life  myself,"  she 
said  angrily  toward  the  close  of  her  testi- 
mony, "instead  of  waiting  to  where  I 
can't  do  anything  on  my  own.  I  can't  get 
any  pills  now.  I  can't  get  to  them.  I  can't 
get  a  gun.  And  how  do  you  ask  somebody 
to  end  your  life?" 

"The  prosecutor  says  Dr.  Kevorkian  is 
a  threat  to  you,"  Fieger  said.  "That  he'll 
talk  you  into  committing  suicide." 

"/'aw  the  one  who  is  making  the  deci- 
sion," she  said,  painfully  struggling  to 
propel  her  words  out  through  her  recalci- 
trant vocal  muscles.  "Nobody  else.  And  I 
want  that  right.  .  .1  mean,  look  at  me!  I 
want  the  right  to  die  and  I  want  the  right 
to  have  help!" 

The  defense  rested  after  the  testimony 
of  Virginia  Bernero,  mother  of  the  late 
Victor  Bernero,  who  died  of  AIDS  a  year 
ago.  She  described  her  son's  final  days, 
how  he  sank  deep  into  dementia,  how  the 
medical  community  "didn't  help  me 
much,  they  made  me  a  lot  of  promises." 
How  she  couldn't  afford  nursing  care, 
how  her  son  had  begged  to  be  strapped  to 
his  bed  in  a  straitjacket  because  he  was 
hearing  voices  that  told  him  to  get  a  knife. 
How  one  night  he  was  expelled  from  a 
nursing  home  because  they  couldn't  han- 
dle him.  How,  crazed  with  fear,  he  was 
handcuffed  and  shoved  into  the  back  of  a 
police  car,  locked  away  in  a  crisis-center 


cell.  How  she  wasn't  allowed  in  to  sec 
him  for  days  until  he  was  transferred  to  a 
hospital  psychiatric  ward. 

When  she  came  to  get  him,  she  said, 
"he  was  totally  dehydrated,  his  lips  were 
bleeding  like  an  animal.  It  was  then  that 
he  begged  to  die.  He  was  frightened  to 
death  and  told  me,  'I  want  to  go  now, 
please  give  me  the  whole  bottle  of  pills. '  I 
couldn't  give  it  to  him,  simply  because  I 
didn't  think  it  would  kill  him,"  Mrs.  Ber- 
nero said.  "I  didn't  have  the  heart;  I 
thought  it  would  make  him  more  ill." 

"Why  did  you  want  to  see  Dr.  Kevor- 
kian?" Fieger  asked. 

"It  was  painless.  ...  I  wanted  that  for 
him." 

Other  doctors  she  consulted  offered  her 
son  an  "ethical"  way  to  die  that  was 
"horrible,"  she  said.  They  told  her  they 
could  withdraw  his  medicine  and  let  him 
suffer  an  agonizing  death. 

"Do  you  believe  Dr.  Kevorkian  is  a 
threat  to  people  such  as  you  and  your 
son?"  Fieger  asked. 

"Not  at  all!"  she  said.  "Dr.  Kevor- 
kian's a  wonderful,  caring  man.  I  don't 
think  he  has  a  mean  bone  in  his  body." 

"But  the  medical  ethicists  say  that  the 
medical  profession  would  be  perceived  as 
killers  if  they  were  involved  in  assisting 
suicide,"  Fieger  said. 

"He  should  have  had  a  choice,"  she 
maintained.  "Five  days  before  he  died  he 
said,  'Mother,  I  want  you  to  help  me  end 
this.  You  know  what  I  mean.'  " 

"What  did  he  mean?" 

"His  wish  was  to  die  at  home  in  his 
bed,"  she  said,  finally  breaking  into  the 
sobs  she'd  been  suppressing.  "I'll  al- 
ways feel  guilty  that  I  couldn't  give  that 
to  him." 

"I  rest,  Your  Honor,"  Fieger  told  the 
court. 

"No  rebuttal,"  said  Modelski. 

But,  in  fact,  the  prosecutor  did  have  to 
address  the  question  of  why  people  like 
Sherry  Miller  and  Victor  Bernero  must  be 
forced  to  suffer  the  way  they  did  and  why 
denying  them  the  rc'ief  they  sought  from 
Dr.  K.  was  more  important  than  giving 
them  what  they  wanted.  Why  exactly 
would  rescuing  Victor  Bernero  from  his 
dementia  and  torment  lead  down  the  slip- 
pery slope  to  Nazi-like  euthanasia? 

To  answer  this  the  prosecution  relied 
heavily  on  the  testimony  of  three  national- 
ly known  "medical  ethicists,"  avatars  of 
an  increasingly  prominent  new  specialty 
that  combines  law,  medicine,  and  moral 
philosophy.  The  ethicists  have  been  the 
featured  players  in  the  recurrent  deathbed 
legal  dramas  of  the  Cruzan  era. 

Of  the  three — Dr.  Nancy  Dickey,  for- 
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mer  chairwoman  of  the  A.M.  A.'s  Council 
on  Ethical  and  Judicial  Affairs;  Arthur 
Caplan,  director  of  the  Center  for  Bio- 
medical Ethics  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota; and  Dr.  Leon  Kass,  senior  scholar 
at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Center  for 
Clinical  Medical  Ethics — it  was  Kass's 
testimony  that  was  the  most  powerful  and 
thought-provoking.  It  was,  in  part,  be- 
cause Kass  seemed  the  most  troubled, 
least  dogmatic  of  the  three.  And  because 
Kass  was  candid  enough  to  admit  on  the 
stand  that  he  had  to  wrestle  with  the  doc- 
tor-assisted-suicide  question  in  the  case  of 
his  own  mother.  In  her  terminal  decline, 
he  said,  his  mother  had  begged  him  sever- 
al times  to  help  her  die.  He  repeatedly 
turned  down  his  own  mother's  anguished 
pleas  for  relief,  Kass  said,  a  decision  he 
claimed  was  vindicated  when  she  came 
down  with  pneumonia  and  he  asked  her  if 
she  wanted  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  to 
have  it  treated  and  she  said  yes,  she  want- 
ed treatment. 

"The  goal  of  causing  death  goes  be- 
yond the  role  of  accepted  medical  prac- 
tice," Kass  told  the  court.  The  separation 
between  healing  and  killing  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  what  makes  doctors  part  of  a  mor- 
al profession,  not  a  "set  of  hired  sy- 
ringes." Breaching  that  separation  "can 
lead  to  terrible  consequences." 

One  of  these,  Kass  said,  would  be  to 
subvert  the  trust  that  is  the  foundation  of 
the  doctor-patient  relationship.  Trust  that 
would  be  fatally  undermined  if  a  patient 
knew  that  a  doctor  who  came  to  heal  him 
might  also  be  considering  the  option  of 
killing  him. 

Yet  the  ethicists'  claim  to  be  guardians 
of  the  moral  sanctity  of  the  doctor-patient 
relationship  was  undermined,  to  my  mind, 
when,  on  cross-examination,  the  A.M.  A.'s 
Dr.  Nancy  Dickey  was  sharply  questioned 
as  to  how  her  absolute  separation  of  heal- 
ing and  killing  applied  to  the  doctors 
who  pulled  the  plug  on  Nancy  Cruzan. 
"Removing  the  feeding  tube  from  Nan- 
cy Cruzan  had  the  effect  of  killing  her, 
right?"  defense  attorney  Fieger  asked 
Dickey. 

No,  she  said.  "Because  the  feeding 
tube  was  removed,  the  patient  died." 

But  does  restructuring  the  sentence  alter 
the  reality  of  the  deed?  Dickey  went  on  to 
defend  this  distinction-without-a-differ- 
ence  by  claiming  that  removing  the  feed- 
ing tube  didn't  have  the  explicit  goal  of 
causing  death,  it  was  just  removing  an  ar- 
tificial barrier  to  death.  Passive  euthana- 
sia of  an  unconscious  patient  was  ethi- 


cal, Dickey  said;  assisting  a  conscious 
patient  who  wanted  to  kill  herself  was 
unethical. 

"While  it's  a  very  fine  line,"  Dickey 
conceded,  "it's  an  important  line." 

Some  might  call  this  sophistry.  I  re- 
cently attended  an  informal  conference  of 
physicians  and  ethicists  on  the  Kevorkian 
case  and  assisted  suicide  at  a  leading  East 
Coast  hospital  (they  asked  that  its  identity 
not  be  disclosed  so  they  could  speak 
frankly).  I  was  surprised  to  find  there  was 
far  more  support  for  the  concept  of  physi- 
cian-assisted suicide — if  not  for  Kevor- 
kian's amateurish,  ad  hoc  procedure  with 
Janet  Adkins — among  these  doctors  than 
the  ethicist  witnesses'  attack  on  it  would 
have  indicated.  One  doctor  in  particular 
had  spent  some  time  studying  the  Dutch 
euthanasia  program,  in  which — under 
carefully  restricted  conditions  monitored 
by  several  levels  of  review — terminally  ill 
patients  can  get  a  lethal  injection  from 
their  doctors. 

"The  Dutch  say  we  in  America  are 
the  ones  who  have  the  'slippery  slope' 
moral  problem,"  this  doctor  said. 
"They  say  that  pulling  the  plug  on  un- 
conscious patients  who  only  'consent' 
by  proxy  is  far  more  morally  question- 
able than  complying  with  a  dying  pa- 
tient's conscious  wish  to  end  his  life 
with  dignity."  (There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  something  a  little  scary  about  the 
magnitude  of  Dutch  euthanasia  prac- 
tices. Extrapolating  from  estimates  of 
5,000  to  10,000  procedures  a  year  in 
Holland  might  mean  75,000  to  150,000 
euthanasia  deaths  here.) 

For  all  this  dancing  back  and  forth  over 
the  "fine  line,"  Dr.  Kass  did  deliver  one 
blunt,  powerful  argument  against  giving 
doctors  what  he  called  a  license  to  kill 
by  assisting  suicides.  He  described  con- 
versations on  the  subject  he  had  had  with 
"a  colleague  who  for  years  worked  in  a 
hospice." 

The  hospice  doctor  told  Kass  that  the 
truly  disturbing  consequence  of  legitimiz- 
ing doctor-assisted  suicide  would  be  that, 
in  practice,  no  matter  how  many  safe- 
guards were  set  up,  the  individuals  who 
would  make  up  a  disproportionate  number 
of  doctor-sanctioned  suicides  would  be 
"troublesome"  patients  with  no  families, 
the  lonely  and  friendless,  the  indigent  and 
uninsured,  who  seemed  not  to  have  a  life 
"worth  living."  These  would  be  the  ones 
who  would  be  "pushed  into  ending  it"  by 
doctors  who  overtly  or  subtly  communi- 
cated to  them  that  they'd  be  better  off 
dead.  That,  particularly  in  an  age  of  pres- 
sure for  medical -economic  triage,  where 
shrinking  funds  have  to  be  apportioned 


between  the  living  and  the  dying,  the 
"consent  of  the  debilitated  and  weak 
and  the  poor  might  well  be  subtly  ma- 
nipulated and  misconstrued."  The  poor 
in  state-supported  institutions  with  mini- 
mal care  to  begin  with  would  make  up  the 
greater  share  of  those  who  "chose"  to  die 
that  way. 

Volunteering  for  the  procedure,  said 
Kass,  "might  be  neither  voluntary  nor  ad- 
equately informed." 

It's  an  argument  that's  hard  to  refute. 
And  indeed  the  very  argument  Dr.  Kevor- 
kian used  to  try  to  refute  it  for  me  illus- 
trated a  disturbing  deficiency  in  Kevorki- 
an's own  thinking  on  the  subject. 

"What  Kass  is  saying  is  that  we  can't 
trust  doctors!"  Dr.  K.  told  me  indignant- 
ly. Can't  trust  them  not  to  grease  the 
skids  for  the  final  exit  of  the  trouble- 
some poor.  Yet,  the  Doctor  seems  blind 
to  the  irony  of  this  position.  He  is,  after 
all,  the  guy  who  reviles  the  entire  medi- 
cal profession  as  cowards,  hypocrites, 
and  liars. 

So  why  should  we  entrust  these  doctors 
with  the  authority  to  choose  who  should 
die  and  when?  While  the  Doctor  claims  to 
be  supporting  the  principle  of  patient  "au- 
tonomy" and  "self-determination,"  in  re- 
ality his  proposal  would  cede  a  good 
portion  of  that  autonomy  to  the  medical 
profession  he's  so  contemptuous  of,  giv- 
ing doctors  veto  power  over  the  patient's 
decision  to  die. 

His  response  to  that  is  that  the  medical 
profession  needs  to  develop  a  "bioethiat- 
rics"  specialty  specifically  trained  and 
board-certified  to  deal  with  these  diffi- 
cult decisions.  That  ideally  each  deci- 
sion on  a  patient's  request  to  die  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  panel  of  these 
incorruptible  "Untouchables,"  as  he 
likes  to  call  them. 

Yet  he  never  was  able  to  explain  to  me 
why  a  medical  profession  so  corrupt  to 
start  out  with,  whose  very  best  ethicists 
are  "cowards  and  hypocrites,"  would 
suddenly  begin  turning  out  legions  of  ob- 
jective, compassionate,  and  wise  "Un- 
touchables." 

The  Doctor's  fatal  blindness  to  this 
flaw  in  the  "pure  rationality"  of  his  the- 
ory was  dramatically  illustrated  by  a  heat- 
ed argument  he  had  with  his  own  lawyers 
on  this  issue  at  dinner  following  the  final 
day  of  the  trial. 

It  is  a  long,  strange  dinner.  The  Doctor 
seems  to  be  in  a  subdued  mood  at  the 
start,  claiming  to  be  certain  the  judge  is 
going  to  rule  against  him.  He  is  con- 
vinced, he  tells  me,  that  the  medical  es- 
tablishment will  succeed  in  "putting  this 
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back  in  the  closet."  He  despairs  of  ever 
getting  his  machine  out  of  police  im- 
poundment. He  seems  undecided  wheth- 
er he'll  finish  building  the  new  machine 
he's  working  on  and  take  it  on  the  road. 

"I  could  go  to  another  state,"  he  says 
at  the  bar  of  the  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel.  He 
speculates  about  ways  to  provide  his  "ser- 
vice" without  using  prescription  drugs. 
("They  could  yank  my  license  and  I  still 
could  do  it,"  he's  said  before.) 

What  method  would  he  use?  I  ask. 

That's  no  problem,  he  says.  He's  got 
that  all  figured  out.  He  has  a  technique 
that  requires  no  prescription  drugs.  It's 
the  method  he'd  use  if  he  were  planning 
his  own  suicide,  he  says. 

Carbon  monoxide  gas. 

"We  were  told  in  medical  school,"  he 
says  later  over  dinner,  '  'that  carbon  mon- 
oxide was  the  best  way  to  commit  suicide. 
All  you  do  is  get  a  tank  of  gas  and  a  mask 
to  breathe  it  through." 

"Wouldn't  that  be  pretty  unpleasant, 
the  choking  and  asphyxiation?"  I  ask. 

"No,"  he  says.  "The  gas  itself  offers  a 
simple,  painless,  odorless  death.  Better 
than  that,"  the  Doctor  adds,  "it  leaves  the 
body  looking  good.  You  look  better  dead 
than  alive.  Your  complexion  looks  beauti- 
ful and  pink.  Gives  your  corpse  a  lovely, 
rosy  glow." 

That  final  dinner  ranges  over  many  sub- 
jects before  the  blowup  between  the  Doc- 
tor and  his  lawyers.  The  Doctor  shows  me 
a  fugue  he  composed  "with  a  whopping 
ending";  he  shows  me  photocopies  of 
some  of  his  oil  paintings  (he  says  the  orig- 
inals were  lost  in  the  storage-company 
fiasco),  hellish,  Hieronymus  Bosch-like 
allegorical  landscapes  with  such  titles  as 
Nausea,  Fever,  and  Genocide.  (Dr.  K. 
painted  the  frame  of  this  last  work  with 
human  blood,  including  his  own.) 

At  one  point  he  speaks  stirringly  of 
his  empathy  for  the  sense  of  loss  and  ter- 
ror that  drove  Janet  Adkins  to  seek  suc- 
cor from  his  device.  "Imagine  Janet 
Adkins,"  he  says.  "Intelligent.  Knew 
she  liked  music,  couldn't  read  it, 
couldn't  play  it.  She'd  taught  English, 
couldn't  even  read  it  anymore.  She  real- 
izes very  soon,  I  won't  know  who  this 
man  [she's  married  to]  is.  And  in  a  while 
she  won't  know  who  she  is.  I  mean, 
that's  terrifying.'''' 

The  Doctor  says  he  wouldn't  think 
twice  about  killing  himself  if  he  had  Alz- 
heimer's. "I  mean,  you  end  up  smearing 
your  feces  on  the  wall.  No  way.  I  knew 
why  she  was  so  anguished  about  this.  And 
that's  why  I  wanted  to  help  her.  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  that  woman.  And  who  cares? 
Those  ethicists  don't  give  a  damn.  I  took  a 


helluva  risk.  Don't  you  think  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing?  The  world's  worst  condi- 
tions— I  knew  I  was  going  to  get  heat  for 
it.  But,  for  this  anguished  human  being,  I 
did  it.  Now,  that's  what  a  doctor  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  right?" 

He's  a  man  of  curious  contradictions. 
While  he  can  display  empathy  on  a  per- 
son-to-person level,  give  a  distraught  pa- 
tient like  Sherry  Miller  the  feeling  she  had 
a  real  human  being  to  listen  to  her,  none- 
theless, when  he  starts  operating  on  the 
level  of  "pure  rationality,"  as  he  calls 
it,  he  can  sometimes  sound  frightening 
in  a  way  that  justifies  even  some  of  pros- 
ecutor Modelski's  extreme  apprehen- 
sions about  him. 

Modelski  cited  to  me  a  couple  of  pas- 
sages from  one  of  the  Doctor's  treatises, 
the  one  called  "A  Comprehensive 
Bioethical  Code  for  the  Medical  Exploi- 
tation of  Humans  Facing  Imminent  and 
Unavoidable  Death" — what  I've  de- 
scribed as  the  Death  Row  Organ  Harvest 
proposal.  In  one  of  them,  Dr.  K.  specu- 
lates about  beginning  some  of  the  death- 
row  medical  experiments  without 
anesthesia.  In  another,  "he  starts  by 
saying,  Let's  move  away  from  the  emo- 
tionalism over  the  Nuremberg  codes," 
Modelski  told  me.  'n  the  final  written 
argument  the  prosecutor  quoted  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Doctor  states  that 
"those  who  can  subordinate  feelings  of 
outrage  and  revulsion  to  more  objective 
scrutiny  must  admit  that  a  tiny  bit  of 
practical  value  for  mankind  did  result 
[from  the  Nazi  medical  experiments]." 

What  Kevorkian  calls  "objective  scru- 
tiny" others  might  call  inhumane  blind- 
ness to  context.  His  own  lawyers  get  into 
a  fight  with  the  Doctor  on  that  very  issue 
toward  the  end  of  dinner. 

The  Doctor  claims  a  number  of  non- 
death-row  prisoners  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  a  proposal  that  inmates  serving 
terms  longer  than  three  years  should  have 
the  option  of  asking  for  lethal  injection  or 
assisted  suicide  instead  of  serving  out 
their  terms. 

Kevorkian's  legal  team  of  Fieger  and 
Marcus  are  outraged  their  client  can  enter- 
tain this  notion.  "Don't  you  see  how  it 
will  be  perverted?"  Fieger  asks  him.  Pris- 
on authorities,  guards  with  a  grudge,  can 
just  tighten  the  screws  on  troublesome,  li- 
tigious, or  rebellious  inmates,  making 
their  life  so  miserable  they'll  look  on  the 
early-release  suicide  option  as  their  only 
escape. 

"It's  one  thing,"  says  Fieger,  "for 
somebody  who's  facing  terminal  illness 
to  choose  suicide.  It's  another  thing 
where  a  guy  in  prison  is  humiliated  and 


horribly  depressed  over  a  prison  term." 

"But  guys  in  prison  told  me  there  are  a 
lot  of  guys  who  would  make  that  choice," 
the  Doctor  replies,  completely  missing  the 
point. 

"First  of  all,"  says  Fieger,  "the  prison 
system  is  rife — I  mean,  you  think  the 
medical  profession  is  capable  of  corrup- 
tion, try  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
They  will  be  eliminating  people." 

Dr.  K.  doesn't  get  it,  but  there's  a  met- 
aphorical connection  here  between  his 
prison  proposal  and  the  medical-suicide 
service  he's  offering.  Because  all  mor- 
tals are  in  effect  condemned  prisoners, 
condemned  to  live  in  a  terminally  decay- 
ing body  with  an  unknown,  but  inevita- 
ble, execution  date.  Putting  a  device  like 
the  Doctor's  into  the  hands  of  corrupt- 
ible prison  guards  or  corruptible  doctors 
ignores  context,  ignores  the  way  it's 
likely  to  become  not  just  user-friendly 
but  abwser-friendly.  Who's  to  guard  the 
guardians? 

Could  it  be  that  it's  better  to  let  people 
seek  suicide  on  their  own,  the  old-fash- 
ioned way?  Yes,  it's  more  difficult  and 
painful  to  kill  oneself  without  an  anesthet- 
ic. But  perhaps  that  ensures — more  effec- 
tively than  a  snooze  alarm — that  only 
those  who  really  want  it,  do  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  about  those  like  David 
Rivlin  and  Sherry  Miller  who  want  to  do  it 
but  can't  by  themselves?  Must  they  suffer 
because  we  can't  trust  the  medical  profes- 
sion not  to  abuse  the  procedure  that  gives 
them  relief? 

It's  the  Doctors'  Dilemma;  they  owe  us 
more  persuasive  and  useful  answers  than 
they've  given  us  so  far.  If  we're  to  respect 
their  condemnation  of  Dr.  Kevorkian, 
they  have  to  convince  us  they're  doing 
something  to  fill  the  moral  vacuum 
they've  created,  the  one  that  Dr.  K. 
rushed  to  fill  with  his  Mercy  Machine. 

On  February  5  the  judge  in  the  Kevor- 
kian case  issued  a  ruling  against  the 
doctor,  making  her  temporary  injunction 
permanent.  He  is  forever  barred  from 
using  his  machine  in  Michigan,  and 
"permanently  enjoined  from  employing 
any  device  to  assist  a  person  in  commit- 
ting suicide."  Nonetheless,  the  court  did 
release  his  machine  back  to  him,  and  his 
attorney  is  appealing  the  ruling. 

At  a  press  conference  the  day  after  the 
ruling  was  handed  down  the  Doctor  re- 
vealed that  he  was  currently  counseling  a 
dentist  dying  of  cancer  on  how  to  commit 
suicide  using  a  Kevorkian-style  device. 
And  that  despite  the  injunction,  some- 
where, sometime,  somehow  he  planned  to 
use  his  suicide  machine  again.  □ 
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ATRIUMPH 

...One  of  the  most 
absorbing  books  about 
an  artist  of  any  period 

that  I  have  read." 

—HILTON  KRAMER, 
The  New  Criterion 


"A  richly  informed 

and  lucid  account 

which  pulls  like  a 

locomotive... a  life  story 

in  the  classic  mold." 

—ROBERT  HUGHES, 
Time  Magazine 

540  pages 

Richly  illustrated 

with  675  photographs 
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TAURUS  O 

April  20-May  20 

Since  you  can  remember,  you've  assumed  the  world  was  your  oyster,  and  you've  hated  to 
part  with  anything,  whether  it  belonged  to  yofl  or  not.  But  the  time  has  come  when  all 
Taureans  have  to  slow  down,  decide  on  a  few  priorities,  give  up  a  little  turf,  and  plan  the 
next  campaign.  Consider  it  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  growth  if  this  year  there's  a  little 
spine-tingling  tension  in  your  career,  relationships,  and  personal  life.  Around  the  full 
moon  on  April  28th,  find  a  good  friend,  or  better  still  an  Aquarian,  to  beat  up  on.  It  may 
not  solve  your  career  problems,  but  it  will  relieve  a  little  stress. 

GEMINI  X 

May  21 -June  21 

You're  just  not  accustomed  to  facing  monsters  everywhere  you  look.  But  the  slow  tran- 
sits first  of  Saturn  and  now  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  through  your  8th  house  have  drastical- 
ly changed  your  ability  to  face  things,  just  as  they  have  doubtless  helped  you  look  a  little 
deeper  into  the  volcanic  upheavals  you're  experiencing  in  dealing  with  mortality,  money, 
and  especially  sexual  ambivalence.  In  fact,  you're  probably  having  a  devil  of  a  time 
figuring  out  whether  you're  a  heterosexual  businessman,  a  militant  lesbian,  or  a  celibate 
nun.  Don't  worry.  If  you're  a  plain  average  Gemini,  you're  probably  all  three. 

CANCER  ^3 

June  22-July  22 

It  has  always  galled  you  that  certain  people  can  go  on  functioning  without  feeling  any- 
thing at  all.  But  now  that  you've  got  to  cope  with  nothing  but  their  feelings,  you  find 
that's  no  fun,  either.  No  matter  what  you've  been  putting  up  with,  though,  with  Uranus 
and  Neptune  going  retro  in  your  7th  house  on  April  18th,  you  may  be  asked  to  endure 
even  crazier  antics.  Mastering  relationships  is  not  just  a  simple  matter  of  skimming 
through  a  copy  of  Codependent  No  More.  With  Mars,  the  planet  of  anger,  in  your  sign  till 
May  25th,  you  may  just  have  to  rise  up  and  become  the  doormat  that  ate  the  world. 

LEO  hi 

July  23-August  22 

How  could  anyone  ever  consider  firing  you?  You're  so  creative,  magnetic,  energetic, 
enthusiastic,  competent,  and,  yes,  indispensable.  Above  all,  of  course,  you're  thoroughly 
independent.  You  don't  really  work  for  anybody,  even  if  some  joker  may  think  he  or  she 
has  control  over  you.  Now  that  Jupiter  is  thundering  through  Leo  till  September,  you  can 
pump  yourself  up  by  remembering  that  any  slowdowns,  layoffs,  or  drops  in  sales  are 
mere  ripples  in  the  ocean  of  your  success.  Even  the  most  expensive  and  precise  machine- 
has  its  pings  and  knocks.  Although  it  may  pain  you  to  hear  it,  you  have  to  adjust  to  the 
implacable  universe,  because  the  universe  is  simply  not  going  to  adjust  to  you. 

VIRGO  Tty 

August  2  3-September  22 

Mercury  is  retrograde  for  virtually  all  of  April.  Even  the  first  half  of  May  is  contaminat- 
ed. You  should  keep  on  hand  an  audiotape  of  computer  sounds  and  typewriters  clacking, 
so  that  if  people  phone  you  can  just  push  the  button  and  at  least  sound  busy  and  productive 
When  fabulous  ideas  pop  into  your  head,  they  should  not  be  acted  upon  but  put  into  a  file 
marked  somkday.  Great  people  you  meet  now  should  go  in  a  special  section  of  your  address 
book  and  only  be  penciled  in.  By  the  way,  this  is  mating  season  lor  you.  so  try  to  remember 
that  it's  invariably  (he  Virgo  who  gels  pregnant  on  the  second  sip  of  beer. 

LIBRA  ^b 

September  23-October  23 

Since  the  second  week  of  September  last  year,  you've  been  jolted  by  enough  emotional 
shocks  to  make  your  hair  uncurl.  On  April  1 2th,  Venus  enters  Gemini,  and  that  provides 
you  with  a  buzzing  three-week  period  in  which  to  gel  philosophical  with  your  hairdresser 
about  all  the  catastrophes  that  have  had  you  reeling.  Bottoms  have  been  dropping  out. 
and  support  systems  removed.  You're  definitely  not  in  Kansas  anymore.  What's  the 
purpose  behind  it  all?  Just  hope  your  hairdresser  knows. 
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Here's  a  side 

of  the  news 

you  never  see. 


'You'll  never  look  at  televi- 
sion the  same  way  again. . . . 

The  intrigue,  the  tension,  the  long 
hard  climb,  and  the  quick  fall.  It's  all 
there,  plus  a  territic  love  story." 

—REGIS  PHILBIN 


1  couldn't  put  it  down.... 

Fast-paced,  sexy,  and  great  fun." 

— MARIETTE  HARTLEY 


'Network  TV  high  and  low- 
enough  glitz,  romance  and  treachery 
for  a  dozen  novels." 

—PHILIP  FRIEDMAN, 

bestselling  author  of 

Reasonable  Doubt 

A  NOVEL  OF  NETWORKNEWS 

JOSEPH  AMIEL 


Now  at  your  bookstore. 


The  CROWN  PUBLISHING  G^OUP 
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SCORPIO  Ttt* 

October  24— November  21 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  temple  you  have  been  so  patiently  building  since  1984 
would  suddenly  sprout  wheels?  For  the  rest  of  this  year,  refrain  from  taking  oaths  and 
making  decrees  about  whether  you're  going  to  be  here  or  there.  You  simply  can't  know. 
Accept  the  fact  that  you  need  at  least  two  toothbrushes.  When  people  ask  you  where  you 
live,  no  need  to  stammer  and  bite  your  lip.  Just  swallow  hard  and  give  them  both 
addresses.  It's  amusing,  in  a  weird  way,  how  a  person  as  fixed  and  clearly  directed  as 
you  are  could  start  waffling  as  much  as  the  flakiest  Gemini. 

SAGITTARIUS  •*& 

November  22— December  21 

Did  your  tax  accountant  take  one  look  at  your  financial  records  this  year  and  have  a  total 
bird  right  on  the  spot?  In  astrology  we  say  that  your  2nd  house  is  being  flooded  by  the 
cosmic  pipes  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  which  burst  right  around  the  tax  deadline.  Expect  a 
mild  asthmatic  reaction  to  your  1040.  Expect  also  a  few  overdrafts,  bounced  checks,  and 
other  surprise  events  designed  to  teach  you  the  joys  of  being  philosophical  in  money 
matters.  With  Jupiter  climbing  through  your  9th  house,  you  could  laugh  hysterically 
while  opening  a  suitcase  full  of  hundred-dollar  bills  on  the  windiest  day  this  spring. 

CAPRICORN  75 

December  22— January  1 9 

Remember  those  dreams  you  had  when  you  were  a  kid,  in  which  you're  running  madly 
but  not  moving,  or  screaming  bloody  murder  but  not  making  a  sound?  Well,  that's  about 
where  your  life  is  at  the  moment.  No,  it's  not  a  mental  breakdown,  and  you  probably 
don't  have  neurological  damage  or  a  hormone  deficiency.  It's  the  approaching  conjunc- 
tion of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  They  both  go  retrograde  on  April  18th,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  your  life  is  collapsing.  Thank  God,  too.  Back  when  everybody  else  was 
growing  long  hair  and  dancing  in  the  streets,  you  were  in  training  for  the  track  team  or 
cramming  for  finals.  This  could  be  your  sweet  revenge. 


AQUARIUS 

January  20— February  18 

Since  Saturn  entered  your  sign  in  February,  you've  been  running  around  like  an  ant 
carrying  150  times  its  weight  on  its  back.  It  has  begun  to  dawn  on  you  that  maybe  you 
don't  have  to  just  lie  down  and  go  out  with  a  whimper.  As  what's-his-name  told  Brutus, 
maybe  the  fault  doesn't  lie  in  your  stars  but  in  yourself.  Well,  there  is  some  truth  to  that, 
but  now  Uranus,  the  planet  that  rules  you,  is  going  retrograde  in  your  12th  house.  Call  it 
Karma  or  fate,  but  even  the  most  dynamic  self-made  Aquarian  must  seek  guidance  from  a 
higher  power  once  in  a  while,  even  though  all  higher  powers  irritate  you  no  end. 

PISCES  X 

February  1 9-March  20 

The  minute  you  hear  that  your  beloved  planet  Neptune  is  beginning  a  five-month  retro- 
grade-motion period  the  third  week  in  April,  you  will  want  to  lie  right  down  on  the  couch 
and  get  up  only  to  remove  cinnamon  rolls  from  the  microwave.  You're  entering  one  of 
your  wobble  periods,  when  you  think.  If  people  could  only  see  the  world  through  my 
eyes,  if  they  could  just  comprehend  the  dizziness  that  accompanies  the  awful  disillusion 
ment.  Doctors  may  have  a  name  for  this.  Astrologers  just  mutter,  "Pisces  " 

ARIES  T 

March  21 -April  19 

For  two  years  you've  been  praying  for  one  of  those  magic  moment!  when  doors  spring 
open  and  you  shatter  the  mold  and  start  a  whole  new  life.  You've  been  wanting  to  go 
boldly  where  you've  never  gone  before  and  get  up  the  kind  of  nerve  it  would  take  Diana 
Ross  to  play  one  of  Chekhov's  three  sisters.  Well,  the  moment  is  not  now.  Uranus  aiul 
Neptune  are  temporarily  foiling  some  of  your  pioneer  plans,  and  with  Mars  in  Cancer  till 
May  25th  you  are  attached  to  an  umbilical  cord  as  thick  as  a  California  redwood.  You  can 
do  anything  you  want,  as  long  as  you  get  Mommy's  permission. 
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ZINC-f 


No,  this  isn't 


Around  56%  of  their 
protein.  And  a  healthy 
38%  ^^  of  their 
vitamin  B-12.  I'm 
quoting  straight  from 
U.S.  R  DA  figures* 
Zinc  even  gets  its 
zinc   from    heef.     Lean   heef 


a  trick  question. 
Zinc  is  a  small 
Arkansas  town  tucked 
up  north  -jjjfrff-  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains. 
And  no,  spinach  isn't 
the  only  answer .  Zinc  gets 
a  significant  amount  of  iron,  makes  |3  many  valuahle  contri- 
protein  and  vitamins  from  one  hutions  &  ^  to  this  town .  After 
special  place — or  'tt|*&  should  all,  beef  is  a  nutrient  *%  dense 
I  say  plate.  The  answer  is  heef.  food.  With  a  high  Mil  ratio  of 
^&J^&t  Just  three  ounces  nutrients  to  calories.  In  other 
supply  the  citizens  ^^^  ^^/^X^  words,  Zinc  is  in  the 
of  Zinc  with  14%  /^V^^JB|  JB^^V^V  Pmk.  ^ee  you  in 
of       their      iron.  /     /JBL  *\^3M!^fcI\    \   the  next  town. 


ROUND  TIP  157  calories 
5.  Q  gms  total  fat ' (2.1  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOPROUND   153  calories 
4.2  gms  total  fat '  (1. 4  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  LOIN  176  calories      **Skl 
8. 0  gms  total  fat ' (3.1  gms  sat.  fat) 


EYE  OF  ROUND  \4&  calories 
4. 2  gms  total  fat '  (1. 5 gms  sat.  fat) 


TENDERLOIN  179  calories 

8.5  gms  total  fat'  (3.2  gms  sat.  fat) 


TOPSIRLOIN  165  calories 

6. 1  gms  total  fat '  (2. 4  gms  sat.  fat) 


Beef. 

Real  food  for  real  people. 

'Sources:  USDA  Handbook  8-13  1QQ0  Rev.,  U.S.  RDA  National  Research  Council  1Q8Q,  10th  Edition. 
Figures  are  for  a  cooked  ana  trimmed  3  02.  serving.  4  oz.  uncooked  yield  3  02.  cooked-  ©1QQ1  Beef  Industry  Council  and  Beef  Board. 
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Vanity  Fair,  March  1924 


ere  Will  Rogers  celebrates  the  end  of 
his  nine  years  with  Flo  Ziegfeld — a 
saga  told  on  Broadway  this  month  in 
The  Will  Rogers  Follies.  Ziegfeld, 
who  was  more  easily  roped  in  by  glit- 
tery girls,  originally  proclaimed, 
"That  damned  cowboy  has  got  to 
go."  But  he  changed  his  tune  as  Rog- 
ers's homespun  witticisms,  which  in- 
variably began  "All  I  know  is  what  I 
read  in  the  newspapers,"  came  to  de- 
fine the  conscience  of  the  American 


Century.  Rogers,  who  was  born  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  fiercely  defended  his  Cherokee  heritage, 
claimed  he  never  told  a  joke  more  than  six  hours 
old,  reading  "more  extra  editions  than  any  man  in 
the  world"  for  the  quips  he  twirled  along  with  his 
lightning  lariat  at  matinee,  evening,  and  midnight 
shows.  And  even  the  butts  of  his  horse-sense  hu- 
mor—from Calvin  Coolidge  to  the  Prince  of  Wales- 
had  to  laugh.  By  1934,  Rogers  was  Hollywood's  top 
box-office  star.  He  died  a  year  later  in  a  plane  crash — 
his  third— in  Alaska.  An  Eskimo  canoe  party  sang  an 
Inuit  dirge  as  they  rowed  his  body  ashore. 
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Once  upon  a  time  a  youth  was  enamored  of  a  beautiful  girl  Rumor  reached  him  that  his 
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Sport  Line.  Meticulously  sleek  one-piece  case 
carved  from  the  block.  Scratch-resistant  sapphire 
crystal.  Water  resistant  to  30  meters  (99  ft.).  High- 
performance  quartz  movement  with  extended 
power  reserve.  Available  for  men  or  women  in  all 
18  kt.  gold,  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold  or  all 
stainless  steel.  With  bezels,  straps  and  bracelets 
to  suit  individual  taste  and  the  most  demanding 
activities.  Five  year  international  limited  warranty 
Performance  in  pursuit  of  excellence  from  the 
architects  of  time. 
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Euro-prep  sportswear,  engineered  to  fit  in  high-test  denim  and  coordinated  Aloha  prints. 

The  collection,  $38  to  $75.  Men's  Concepts,  Herald  Square,  Roosevelt  Field,  Paramus  and  Pentagon  City. 

Use  your  Macy's  charge,  or  the  American  Express^  Card. 
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Followers  or  leader... 


Baume  &  Mercier 


GENEVE 


MAITRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 
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BEYOND  PERFECTION. 


Throughout  Central  and  South  Florida. 
For  the  Mayor's  store  nearest  you  or  for  information,  please  call  1-800-4-M  AYOR'S. 
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fter  the  Fall 


T 

£<      here  are  few  moments  in  history  as  mes- 
gfi      merizing  as  that  instant  when  the  world 
ifl      watches  a  leader  free-fall  from  power. 
H|      And  when   Britain's   Conservative   Party 
n      abruptly  sent  Margaret  Thatcher  packing 
■      last  November  22,  perhaps  no  one  was 
more  surprised  than  she.  The  legendary  ferocity  that  helped 
the  prime  minister  weather  eleven  and  a  half  years  of  politi- 
cal tempests  and  armored  her  as  "the  Iron  Lady"  had  left 
Mrs.  Thatcher  perilously  unprepared  for  the  sudden  calm  of 
defeat.  Like  all  true  warriors,  she  revealed  herself  to  be  a 
tragically  awkward  figure  off  the  battlefield.  "Sometimes  I 
say,  'Which  day  is  it?'  "  she  admitted  with  rare  candor  to 
contributing  editor  Maureen  Orth  (page  120)  during  a  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States,  where,  thanks  to  the  Reagan  years, 
she  remains  a  mass-market  heroine. 

But  celebrity  offers  small  consolation  to  the  woman  forced 
to  look  on  from  the  sidelines  as  the  Gulf  crisis  raged  and  the 
government  of  John  Major  began  to  chip  away  at  the  privatiz- 
ing monolith  that  was  Thatcherism.  Not  for  her  the  stodgy 
ceremonial  fate  of  other  ex-prime  ministers.  A  red-hot 
property,  she  can  lecture  for  great  sums  and  could  still  write 


the  mega-memoir.  But  what  she  really  wants  is  the 
Thatcher  Foundation,  a  think  tank  that  would  allow 
her  to  hold  forth  internationally  on  her  pet  issues: 
free  trade,  democracy,  East- West  relations. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  has  put  this  precious  brainchild  in 
the  hands  of  her  peripatetic,  controversial  thirty- 
seven-year-old  son,  Mark,  who  alighted  in  Dallas  for  several 
years  and,  according  to  his  doting  mother,  made  a  smashing 
success  in  the  home-security  business.  Others  maintain  that 
Mark's  interests  are  more  far-flung  and  mysterious,  and  it's 
no  secret  that  he  has  hobnobbed  with  international  arms  deal- 
ers and  traded  on  his  mother's  position  for  financial  gain. 
Mrs.  Thatcher  may  have  taken  her  greatest  risk  ever  in  hand- 
ing Mark  the  challenge  of  returning  her,  triumphant,  to  cen- 
ter stage.  Will  she  be  a  star  reborn — or  just  an  extra?  The 
world  will  be  watching. 
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Editor  in  chief 


Tello,  Dolly! 


V.F.  launched  its  own  kind  of  assault  on  the 
military  post  at  Fort  Hood,  in  Killeen,  Texas,  where 
Annie  Leibovitz  (below,  with  an  A- 10  specially  decorated 
for  the  occasion)  snapped  for  twelve  hours 
as  Dolly  Parton 
stormed  the  Desert 
Storm  troops.  At 
right,  the  ultimate 
pinup  entertains 
army  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 
Styled  by  Marina 
Schiano.  Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F. 
by  Annie  Leibovitz. 


The  troops:  Top  right. 

Sergeant  Maughan; 

center  row,  left  to  right. 

Specialist  Bell,  Major 

Null,  Sergeant  First 

Class  Simmons,  Sergeant 

First  Class  Crawford, 

Corporal  Butch;  seated. 

Specialist  Strada, 

Corporal  Jones. 
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Tan  to  order  all  year  long. 

Self-Action  Tanning  Creme 

In  three  sunless  shades  of  tan. 

All  Estee  Lauder  Sun  products  are  urocanic  acid-free. 

ESTEE  LAUDER 


BMWintroduces  the  8-$eries. 
Nothing  eke  stirs  the  inventive 
passion  off  BMW  engineers  like 
the  chance  to  design  a  Grand 
Touring  coupe.  A  car  that  com- 
bines style,  luxury,  and  perfor- 
mance without  regard  for  the 
constraints  off  mass  production. 

For  proof,  consider  the  850i. 
A  Grand  Tourer  so  advanced  it 
merits  the  first  new  BMW  Series 
designation  in  nearly  14  years. 


This  imposing  and  immensely 
strong  4,123-pound  car  is  also 
an  aerodynamic  marvel  whose 
sleek  silhouette  creates  a  wind 
hushing  0.29  drag  coefficient. 

Open  the  hand-fitted  door 
and  the  steering  column  tilts  it- 
self back  to  welcome  you  into  a 
leather-rich  sanctum  where  all 
of  your  needs  are  anticipated. 
From  a  seat-integrated  belt  sys- 
tem that  automatically  adjusts 


to  your  height  to  a  voice-activat- 
ed cellular  telephone  system. 

You  command  a  296-hp  V-12 
that  is  "the  last  word  in  modern 
piston  engine  technology"  (Per- 
formance Car).  This  power  plant 
is  wed  to  a  double-pivot  spring 
strut  suspension  wit  h"unr  iva  led 
ride  comfort  "(Automobile  Mag- 
azine). Plus  available  ASC+T,a 
genuine  breakthrough  in  safety 
that  dramatically  improves  both 


traction  and  stability.  And  if  you 
wish,  the  first  six-speed  manual 
gearbox  ever  offered  in  a  12  cyl- 
inder production  automobile. 

The  new  flagship  of  the  BMW 
line  is  predictably  expensive.  It 
is  also  predictably  rather  scarce. 

So  call  800-334-4  BMW  soon 
for  more  information  about  the 
850i.  And  learn  howyour 
soul  can  merge  with  ours. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE: 


M 


[argaux  Hemingway 
bared.  Paloma  Picasso  bored. 
Helmut  Berger frontal.  Grace 

Jones  rear. 

Julian  Schnabel  starry-eyed. 

Raquel  Welch  attacked. 

David  Lee  Roth  in  chains. 

Sigourney  Weaver 

in  drag. 

The  rich.  The  famous. 

The  beautiful. 

Exposed 

in  the  most  exotic,  erotic, 

revered,  reviled, 

extraordinary 

photography  book 

of  the  decade. 

H  ardbound first  edition 

copies  with  191  full-page 

portraits.  Now  available  at 

$32.00-a  20  %  saving  off  the 

original  price  of  $39.95 

To  order, 

send  check  or  money  order 

for  $32.00  plus  $3.00  for 

postage  and  handling  to: 

CONDENAST  COLLECTION 

Dept.  485037,  P.O.  Box  10850 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 

or 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-453-2800 


Residents  of  NY,  CA.  GA.  It..  MA.  CO.  Ml.  IA 
please  add  appropriate  sales  tax 
Please  allnw  4  6  weeks  for  delivery 
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Richard  Avedon,  the  photographer,  is  currently  work- 
ing on  a  major  exhibition  and  a  series  of  books. 

Leslie  Bennetts  has  often  reported  on  New  Age  spiritual 
phenomena.  "I'm  fascinated  that  so  many  people  feel 
that  there's  something  missing  in  their  lives  that  is  not 
addressed  by  mainstream  churches,"  she  says  of  her 
latest  piece.  "Clearly  Marianne  Williamson  is  one  man- 
ifestation of  this." 


Peter  J.  Boyer  is  working  on  a  book  for  Random  House. 

Up 


Kevin  Sessions  on 

diva  Dolly  Parton, 

page  106. 

Bob  Colacello's  Holy  Terror:  Andy  Warhol  Close 
will  be  out  in  paperback  from  HarperPerennial  this 
month.  Of  his  piece  in  this  issue  he  says,  "Fashion 
is  the  most  superficial  branch  of  sociology — and 
the  most  telling." 

Jennet  Conant  is  a  New  York-based  freelance 
writer  who  frequently  profiles  business  leaders. 


Gerri  Hirshey  writes  about  en- 
tertainment   and    the    arts    for 
V.F.  Spike  Lee's  name,  she 
says,  "is  a  flash  point.  Ev- 
y-\        eryone  has  a  strong  opinion. 
(J        I  wanted  to  see  what  all  the 
noise  was  about." 


Leslie  Bennetts  on 
Hollywood  guru  oj  the 

moment  Marianne 
Williamson,  page  130. 


Bob  Colacello  on  Oscar 

de  la  Renta's  invasion  of  the 

Paris  fashion  shows, 

page  126. 


Edward  Klein  is  writing  a  book  about  the  hunt  for  the 
kidnapper  of  Etan  Patz. 

Arthur  Lubow  is  completing  a  biography  of  the  turn-of- 
the-century  war  correspondent  and  short-story  writer 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 


Maureen  Orth  traveled  to  London,  Beverly  Hills,  Washington,  and  Dallas  for 
her  piece  in  this  issue,  and  secured  a  rare  interview  with  Margaret  Thatcher  about 

her  past,  her  future,  her  husband,  and  her  controversial  son. 

About  her  subject  she  says,   "The  newly  vulnerable  Mrs. 

Thatcher  has  been  suddenly  cut  oil 

from  her  air  supply — power — and  is 

learning  to  breathe  again." 

Kevin  Sessums  frequently  covers 
entertainment  figures  for  V.F.  He  is 
writing  a  novel.  Porterhouse,  to  be 
published  by  Random  House. 

Mimi  Swartz  lives  in  Houston  and 
is  a  senior  editor  of  Texas  Monthly. 


Jennet  Conant  on 

white- shoe,  white- 
collar  litigator  Arthur 
Lnuan.  page  40. 


James  Wolcott  has  written  for 
Harper's,  The  New  Republic,  and 
the  London  Observer. 


Peter  J.  Boytr  on 

press  baron 

Robert  Maxwell  making 

it  big  in  iIh   U.S., 
page  I  I  ' 
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oil-free  daily 


face 


Security  System. 


Even  in  f  he  city,  most  days  allow 

a  little  sun  on  your  face.  When  you're 

walking  to  lunch,  picking  up  the  car. 

These  constant  little  sunnings  can  age 
skin.  Cause  skin-support  breakdowns. 
Premature  wrinkles.  And  worse. 

That's  where  Clinique's  City  Block 
SPF  13  comes  in.  For  daylight-saving. 
To  wear  every  day.  It  deflects  doses 
of  burning  UVB  and  aging  UVA  rays 
that  add  up  over  time.  Supplies  the 
walking-around  protection  you  need. 


City  Block  is  oil-free  and  invisible  on. 
Contains  no  chemical  sunscreens. 
Plays  safe  with  sensitive  skins  and  all 
skin  types.  Treats  eye-areas  gently. 
The  sheer,  matte  finish  helps  secure 
makeup  and  keep  its  colour  true. 

Discover  City  Block  and  a  fast,  free 
skin  analysis  with  the  Clinique 
Computer,  at  any  Clinique  counter. 

City  Block  is  an  extra  step.  Clinique 
predicts  Clinique  users  will  take  it, 
gladly— for  their  own  security. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 
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THE    ART    OF 
PERFORMANCE 


Movado,  maker  of  the  watch  dial  design  selected  for  the 
permanent  collections  of  museums  around  the  world, 
salutes  the  outstanding  performance  of  Pete  Sampras: 
youngest  champion  in  Men's  U.S.  Open  history. 


The  Movado  Museum  Sports  Edition  (SE)  Watch. 
The  Movado  Museum  dial  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Movado  Watch  Company. 

MOVADO 
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ake  a  Caribbean 

vacation 

without  leaving 

thellS. 


Holiday  in  the  United  StatesVirgin 
Islands— the  American  paradise.  The 
language  is  English;  the  currency, 
the  U.S.  dollar— meaning  you  get 
full  value  for  your  money  here.  The 
average  summer  temperature  is  82  °F 
with  soft  trade  winds.  World  class 
dining  and  world  class  shopping,  too. 
See  your  travel  agent,  and  ask  about 
the  special  money-saving  promotions 
happening  right  now! 


St.Croix  StJohn  St.Thomas 

The  American  paradise. United  StatesVirgin  Islands 

@  1991 USVI  Division  of  Tourism:  Altanta,  Chicago,  LA,  Miami,  NYC  &  DC. 
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SOIN  ANTI-FATIGUE  ABSOLU 


ORLANE 


PARIS 


From  the  renown  research  laboratories  of  Orlane,  Paris  comes  B  21  — Soin  Anti-Fatigue  Absolu.  Now  offers  protection  for  your  skin 
from  signs  of  skin  stress  and  fatigue  with  a  burst  of  dramatic  energy  based  on  the  patented  formula  of  skin  energy  factors. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue     Neiman  Marcus     I.  Magnin 


See  Your  World 

Through  The 

Eyes  Of  A 

Great  Decorator 

JMark  Hampton  is  admired 
throughout  the  world  for  the 
incomparable  taste  and  style  he 
brings  to  clients  in  his  decorating. 
Now  he  brings  the  same  fresh 
ideas,  keen  observations,  and 
professional  advice  to  you  in  this 
wise,  warm,  extraordinary  volume. 
In  37  essays  he  guides  you  through 
everything  from  "The  Uses  of 
Wallpaper"  to  "The  Delights  of 
Chinoiserie,"  from  "Setting  the 
Table"  to  "Learning  from  the 
English  Country  House."  There 
are  whole  sections  devoted  to 
colors,  individual  elements  such 
as  curtains  and  fireplaces,  styles, 
materials,  even  decorating  out- 
doors. He  has  illuminated  the  text 
with  over  100  of  his  exquisite 
watercolors  and  added  his  own 
wonderful  handwritten  notes. 

Mark  Hampton  On  Decorating 
is  one  of  the  most  personal  books 
ever  created  by  a  great  decorator, 
as  well  as  informative,  engaging, 
and  inspiring. 

To  reserve  your  copy  in  the 
special  slipcased  edition  created 
exclusively  for  Conde  Nast  read- 
ers, please  send  your  name  and 
address  with  check,  money  order, 
or  credit  information  for  $29.95 
plus  $3.00  shipping  for  each 
book  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection,  P.O. 
Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  I A  50336. 
Or,  for  Credit  card  orders: 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1-800-453-1400 

CA,  CO,  IA,  MA,  NY,  KY,  GA,  MI, 
IL  residents  please  add  applicable 
sales  tax.  Please  allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery. 
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Arabian  Knight 


As  a  former  chief  of  security  for  Saudi 
ambassador  Prince  Bandar  ibn  Sultan,  I 
would  like  to  shed  light  on  certain  asser- 
tions made  by  Peter  Theroux  in  "King 
Fahd's  Big  Gamble"  [April].  I  am  un- 
sure why  Bandar's  birth  has  any  rele- 
vance to  his  status  in  Washington.  How- 
ever, his  "top  status"  is  a  result  of  his 
accomplishments,  and  even  King  Fahd 
would  have  been  unable  to  keep  Bandar 
in  Washington  had  he  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. Most  Arab  ambassadors  in  Wash- 
ington have  chosen  to  sit  on  their  hands, 
and  are  usually  there  as  a  reward  for  slug- 
ging it  out  in  lesser  posts.  Bandar  has 
taken  his  role  as  ambassador  to  heart.  The 
prince  likes  to  point  out  that  nation-states 
do  not  have  friends  so  much  as  they  have 
mutual  interests,  and  the  U.S.  clearly  has 
vital  interests  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  that 
regard,  it  was  not  Bandar  who  was  "in- 
strumental in  delivering"  U.S.  armed 
forces;  Bush  and  Cheney  sent  them,  be- 
cause they  had  no  choice.  On  the  occa- 
sions I  accompanied  the  ambassador  to 
the  Pentagon  to  meet  with  the  secretary  of 
defense,  Admiral  Crowe,  or  an  assistant 
secretary,  the  matters  discussed  went  far 
beyond  "jet-jock  talk." 

As  for  the  prince's  alleged  intention  to 
become  king,  Bandar's  late  father-in- 
law  and  uncle,  the  pious  and  ascetic 
King  Faisal,  was  no  "America's  man," 
but  he  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  finest 
Saudi  monarch.  The  Al  Saud  leadership 
has  a  kind  of  democracy  among  them  that 
puts  the  kingdom's  interests  first,  yet  al- 
lows playing  ball  with  America  when  it 
makes  sense  for  the  Saudis.  One  wonders 
who  these '  'others"  are  who  attest  to  Ban- 
dar's lust  for  the  throne;  the  two  people 
who  know  Bandar  best  in  Washington 
have  said  no  such  thing. 

DAVID  W.  GA1ER 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

PETER  THEROUX  REPLIES: 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  Prince  Ban- 
dar is  an  inactive  ambassador,  or  that  his  vis- 
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its  to  the  Pentagon  are  frivolous — /  am  sure 
that  in  every  way  possible  he  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  serve  his  family  and  his  government.  Howev- 
er, there  is  no  democracy  in  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment; the  closest  thing  to  it  is  the  tense  oligarchy 
that  exists  in  the  absolute  monarchy's  inner  cir- 
cle. I  stand  by  my  sources  that  attest  to  Ban- 
dar's ambitions,  about  which  those  who  know 
him  are  silent  (on  the  record).  They  would  not 
be  his  good  friends  for  very  long  if  they  weren't. 

Broadcast  Blues 

Peter  J.  Boyer  did  a  masterly  job  with 
his  piece  on  CNN  ["Taking  On  the 
World,"  April].  I  would,  however,  like 
to  expand  on  the  scene  describing  CNN 
executive  management's  first  meeting 
with  Tom  Johnson.  When  Ted  Turner 
introduced  Tom  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company,  the  first  thing 
that  popped  into  my  mind,  as  a  lifelong 
broadcast  journalist,  was  not  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  but  the  Times  Mirror  broad- 
cast-station group.  At  the  time,  the 
broadcasting  division  did  not  enjoy  quite 
the  reputation  the  Times  did.  In  fact,  its 
St.  Louis  station,  a  network-affiliated 
V.H.F.,  had  sometime  earlier  canceled 
its  flagship  six  p.m.  news  program.  I 
could  not  believe  this  was  the  legacy 
into  which  Ted  was  buying.  So,  when 
prompted  by  Tom,  I  asked  about  the  sta-  8 
tion  group  and  his  role  in  its  manage-  ! 
ment.  Tom  replied  (quite  coherently,  by  •» 
the  way)  that,  yes,  in  fact  the  station  § 
group  had  been  a  problem  area  at  the   I 
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Gap  Lycra®  tank  $20,  as  worn  by 
ROSSY  DE  PALMA,  actress. 
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Envision  the  long,  rangy  effect  of  our  slim-jacketed  suit,  faultlessly  tailored  by  Linda  Allard  for  Ellen  Tracy  in  ivory  silk 
double  georgette,  4  to  14,  575.00  Lord  &  Taylor,  Fifth  Avenue  and  selected  stores.  For  information,  call  1-800-223-7440 
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Return  to  an 


Look  out  on  fields  of  Foxglove 
and  Columbine.  Gaze  over  beds 
of  Canterbury  Bells  and  Cottage 
Pinks,  Purple  Loosestrife  and 
Jacob's  Ladder. 

Antique  Flowers,  written  with 
the  American  gardener  in  mind, 
is  a  gorgeous  bouquet  of  a  book 
devoted  to  30  antique  species 
that  are  easier  to  grow,  more 
fragrant,  more  resistant  to 
disease  and  neglect — and  more 
beautiful — than  most  of  their 
modern  counterparts.  It  is  both 
a  practical  guide,  with  essential 
information  on  soil,  light, 
climate  and  care,  as  well  as  a 
nostalgic  evocation  of  a  lusher, 
more  romantic  gardening  era. 

*10"x  10",  Hardbound 

*  160  pages 

*200  enchanting  full-color 
photographs 

*  Complete  list  of  nurseries 

As  a  Conde  Nast  reader,  you 
can  save  20%  off  the  bookstore 
price  of  $29.95:  just  $24.95* 
plus  $2.50  shipping. 

For  credit  card  orders, 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-453-8100, 

or  send  your  check  and  order 
information  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection, 
Dept  505024,  P.O.  Box  10214, 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336. 

*  Residents  of  CA,  CO,  GA,  LA,  IL,  K  Y,  MA, 
MI,  NY  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 
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company,  but  that  he  did  not  have  any 
operating  responsibility  over  the  group. 
At  no  time  did  I  say,  "If  you're  so  good, 
why  are  Times  Mirror's  television  sta- 
tions so  lousy?,"  someone's  more  color- 
ful, if  less  than  accurate  (and  charita- 
ble), recollection  of  reality. 

PAUL  R.  AMOS 

Executive  Vice  President.  CNN 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Mondo  Madonna 


Thank  you  for '  'The  Misfit' '  [April] .  Call 
it  lust,  obsession,  or  even  love,  but  there 
is  no  woman  in  the  world  that  fascinates 
me  more  than  Madonna  Ciccone.  For  the 
decade  that  she  has  ruled  the  world  of 
music,  there  has  not  been  a  story  that  has 
looked  at  her  quite  as  well  as  Lynn  Hirsch- 
berg's,  or  more  breathtakingly  beautiful 
photos  of  her  than  Steven  Meisel's. 

MATT  BARKER 
Kitchener,  Ontario 

Hirschberg's  article  on  Madonna  was 
the  first  to  expose  this  cultural  icon  for 
what  she  really  is:  human.  I  once  viewed 
Madonna  as  some  kind  of  mindless  Top 
40  commodity.  Now  I  would  pay  good 
money  just  to  see  her  clean  her  lint 
screen. 

MARC  RUSS  CIRENO 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

By  bucking  the  new  journalistic  trend  of 
making  oneself  an  equal  subject  of  a 
piece  (e.g.,  Philip  Weiss's  interview 
with  Ellen  Barkin  in  the  April  issue  of 
Esquire),  Hirschberg  let  a  complex  per- 
sonality emerge  through  the  writing. 
Madonna's  music  has  soul  and  kick,  her 
videos  and  concerts  are  strikingly  inno- 
vative, and  a  combination  of  humanity 
and  humor  underlies  everything  she 
does.  The  lady  kicks  butt,  and  Hirsch- 
berg's sensitivity,  balance,  and  attention 
to  detail  let  us  see  why. 

JAN  MAULHARDT 
Tucson,  Arizona 

All  through  Madonna's  career,  I've  ad- 
mired her  and  cheered  her  along.  After 
this  article,  I  even  like  her. 

RAY  CADRIN 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

I've  followed  Madonna  faithfully  since 
age  eighteen,  and  I'd  like  to  thank  V.F. 
for  the  best  coverage  of  her.  I've  paint- 
ed a  life-size  portrait  of  her  on  my 
apartment  wall.  An  artist  friend  made 
me  a  Madonna  medallion.  A  friend  in 
Dallas    made    me    a    four-by-five    oil 


painting  of  the  True  Blue  album  cover 
for  Christmas.  I'm  even  considering  a 
tattoo. 

ROGER  KAISER 
Chicago.  Illinois 

With  her  vast  wealth,  Madonna  can  buy 
anything  and  live  anywhere  she  desires, 
but  there  will  always  be  one  thing  be- 
yond her  Midas  touch:  class.  Never  had 
it,  never  will. 

DIANNE  L.  GALLAGHER 
Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Monroe  had  it.  Madonna  may  be  able  to 
strike  the  same  pout,  conjure  a  similar 
past  of  distant  daddies  and  a  fascination 
with  martyrdom  and  punishment.  But 
she  cannot  manufacture  whatever  it  was 
that  made  Marilyn  a  legend. 

BERNADETTE  GOETSCH 
Weybridge,  Surrey.  England 

Does  Madonna  really  consider  a  child 
with  only  one  parent  a  "cripple"?  As  a 
queer  who  works  at  two  early-childhood 
care  centers,  I  know  that  children  thrive 
on  love  within  healthy  environments 
without  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  care- 
taker or  parent.  I  also  know  that  Madon- 
na is  aware  of  the  importance  of  cele- 
brating diversity  within  our  culture.  So 
how  is  it  that  she  seems  to  view  single 
parents  as  inadequate? 

ABOTT  DUROCHER 
Seattle,  Washington 

I  am  a  ballroom-competition  dancer,  and 
no  contemporary  artist  has  given  more 
variety  and  more  danceable  songs  to  the 
ballroom-dance  world  than  Madonna. 

BILL  SPARKS 
Columbus,  Ohio 

I  am  twenty-one  years  old  and  can  hon- 
estly say  that  Madonna  has  influenced 
my  life  more  than  any  other  woman  or 
man  on  this  planet.  (Slight  exaggera- 
tion.) Unlike  her  imitators,  she  is  really 
ahead  of  her  time. 

MARTIN  GANDARA 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 


CORRECTION. 

In  "Publish  and  Perish.  "  by  Bob  Colacello,  in 
the  April  issue,  Primrose  Dun/op  was  referred  to 
as  Primrose  Potter.  Primrose  Dunlop's  mother  n 
Lady  Potter,  whose  first  name  n  also  Primrose. 


/.(//m  to  the  editor  should  bt  \tnt  with  tin  writer's 
nam,  address,  and  daytime  phone  >///»//>(■>  to  Th 
Editor,  V.miry  Fair,  )50  Madison  Avenue,  V« 
York,  New  York  1001  '  The  letters  chosen  for  pub- 
lication  may   be  edited  lor  Itngtb  and  clarity, 
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THE  SUNSHINE  BOYS 


Apocalypse,  terrorism,  and  psoriasis 

Orage  through  new  novels  from 
Don  DeLillo  and  Gordon  Lish 


BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


on  DeLillo  and  Gordon  Lish 
make  an  odd  choice  of  book- 
ends.  Author  of  Ratner's 
Star,  Great  Jones  Street,  and  Libra, 
among  others,  DeLillo  bisects  entropy 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  reducing  entire  na- 
tion-states to  ant  colonies.  His  style  is 
cool,  inquiring,  infra-red.  Author  of 
Dear  Mr.  Capote,  Peru,  and  Extrava- 
ganza, among  others,  Lish  sifts  through 
the  sandbox  and  questions  his  toilet 
training.  His  style  is  pushy,  clammy, 
white-fluorescent.  DeLillo's  chief  emo- 
tion is  dread;  Lish's,  shame.  Far  from 
the  madding  crowd,  DeLillo  cultivates 
an  aura  of  enigma,  the  very  model  of  a 


Stealth  Author.  Holding  court  before  his 
writing  class,  Lish  plumbs  his  mental  di- 
gestive processes,  the  very  model  of  a 
Bullshit  Artist.  One  is  a  pilgrim,  the  oth- 
er a  guru.  Their  careers  also  diverge. 
DeLillo  has  staked  a  claim  in  the  mineral 
heart  of  postmodern  lit.  Lish  has  eccen- 
trically chewed  his  way  into  the  moldy 
fringe.  And  yet  in  some  sense  they  must 
be  comrades — soul  brothers.  DeLillo's 
new  novel,  Mao  II  (Viking),  is  dedicat- 
ed to  Gordon  Lish.  Lish's  new  novel, 
My  Romance  (W.  W.  Norton),  is  dedi- 
cated to  Don  DeLillo  II.  It's  as  if  they're 
giving  each  other  high-fives  across  the 
charging  plains  before  galloping  off  in 
different  directions,  on  their  customary 
quests. 

America's  leading  literary  diagnosti- 
cian, DeLillo  has  become  our  doctor  of 
dislocation.  "He  watched  Broadway 
float  into  the  curved  window  and  felt  as 
if  blocks  of  time  and  space  had  come 
loose  and  drifted.  The  misplaced  heart- 
land hotel.  The  signs  for  Mita,  Midori, 
Kirin,  Magno,  Suntory — words  that 
were  part  of  some  synthetic  mass  lan- 
guage, the  esperanto  of  jet  lag.''  In  Mao 
II,  the  world  is  moving  so  last  into  its 
millennial  mode  that  we  experience  jet 
lag  standing  still.  Mao  II  begins  with  a 
showpiece  spectacle  as  enthralling  as  the 
Moby  Dick  toxic  cloud  in  White  Noise. 
Across  the  sweeping  outfield  of  Yankee 
Stadium,  to  the  echoing  holler  of  M-X()s. 
followers  of  the  Reverend  Sun  Myung 
Moon  march  two  by  two  toward  a  railed 
pulpit  in  a  mass  wedding.  Moon  is  their 
founding  father.  "They  know  him  at 
molecular  level.  He  lives  in  them  like 
chains  of  matter  that  determine  who  they 


Don  DeLillo: 

America's  leading  literary  diagnostician. 


Gordon  Ush: 

His  bra.  i  are  all  over  the  lot. 


are."  It's  as  if  Moon's  mind  has  become 
a  genetic  copier  dittoing  binary  units 
across  the  outfield  grass.  Moon  incar- 
nates the  same  will  to  power  as  Mao, 
who  multiplied  China  in  his  image,  and 
Andy  Warhol,  whose  paintings  of  Mao 
appear  on  the  cover  of  Mao  II.  "They 
take  a  time-honored  event  and  repeat  it, 
repeat  it,  repeat  it  until  something  new 
enters  the  world."  The  many  will  be- 
come One.  "All  men  one  man." 

In  mute  opposition  to  this  critical 
mass  is  DeLillo's  own  model  of  a 
Stealth  Author,  Bill  Gray,  as  ghostly  as 
his  name.  Holed  up  in  the  woods,  this 
Salingeresque  scarecrow  conceals  him- 
self from  the  outside  din  under  a  Zen 
cone  of  silence.  Decades  of  removal 
from  the  scene  have  shrouded  him  in 
legend.  He  hasn't  squirreled  away  those 
years  in  a  state  of  pure  being.  He's  been 
strapped  to  a  novel  which  has  become  a 
monstrous  growth.  Gray  realizes  that  to 
publish  this  glandular  deformity  in  his 
lifetime  would  blow  his  cover  of  sancti- 
ty. A  public  Hop  would  sit  there  for  all 
to  see.  a  "shitpile  of  hopeless  prose 
Alter  submitting  lo  being  photo- 
graphed, he  answers  an  appeal  from  an 
editor  pal  in  New  York,  Charlie  Lvei 
son,  who  seems  to  be  crunching  the 
same  radishes  as  Gordon  Lish.  It  must  g 
be  terrible  lor  you.  Gray  s.i\s.  catching 
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nstop  earful   of  authors'   com- 
plaints. "No,  it's  easy,"  says  Charlie. 

"...I  take  them  to  a  major  eatery.  I 
say.  Pooh  pooh  pooh  pooh.  I  say.  Drinky 
drinky  drinky.  I  tell  them  their  books  are 
doing  splendidly  in  the  chains.  1  tell  them 
readers  are  flocking  to  the  malls.  I  say, 
Coochy  coochy  coo." 

Given  such  cajoling  baby  talk,  it  seems 
a  howling  bit  implausible  when  Charlie 
manages  to  persuade  his  old  buddy  to  fly 
to  London  to  help  spring  a  fellow  writer 
being  held  hostage  by  terrorists.  It'd  be 
like  taking  Salinger  out  of  mothballs  to 
thumb-wrestle  Arafat.  But  Gray,  after 
years  of  symbolic  absence,  must  lend  his 
symbolic  presence.  Destiny  beckons  him 
to  New  York's  sister  city,  Beirut — ter- 
rorism's theme  park,  the  capital  of  cha- 
os, the  center  that  cannot  hold,  the 
fractured  face  of  the  future. 

A  Lone  Ranger,  DeLillo  fires  his  per- 
ceptions like  a  beltload  of  silver  bullets. 
His  novels  are  guaranteed  I.Q.  boosters. 
("Measure  your  head  before  ordering," 
Mao  II  advises.)  But  one  reason  he's 
more  of  a  hit  with  critics  than  with  civil- 
ians is  that  there  are  so  few  identifiable 


As  the  last  holdouts  of  molecular 
thought,  writers  can  peel  back 
the  glossy  skin  of  images.  Lish  finds 
bruised  flesh.  DeLillo,  shattered  bone. 


characters  in  his  books.  One  of  his  nov- 
els was  named  Players  (another  terrorist 
saga),  and  there  are  no  people  in  its 
pages,  merely  players,  analogues  of 
consciousness  having  their  prescribed 
moment  on  the  screen.  "[A]  writer  cre- 
ates a  character  as  a  way  to  reveal  con- 
sciousness, increase  the  flow  of  mean- 
ing," DeLillo  writes  in  Mao  II.  Note: 
flow,  and  not  dialectic.  It's  not  an  acci- 
dent that  DeLillo's  weakest  suit  is  dia- 
logue. He  doesn't  know  how  to  pack 
different  beliefs  into  different  bodies 
without  sounding  didactic.  (The  terrorist 
discussions  in  Mao  II  are  like  Dos- 
toyevsky  bled  dry.) 

With  its  silk-screened  images  of  Mao 
and  Andy  Warhol,  its  infected  sense  of 
malaise,  its  depiction  of  terrorism  as  a 
species  of  performance  art,  Mao  II  feels 
like  a  seventies  novel — a  misery  index. 
Everywhere,  Mao  II  sees  battered  man- 
kind shuffling  off  its  mortal  coil.  There 


are  paint  strokes  of  puke  and  stringy 
blood.  Bill  Gray  himself  is  down  to  his 
last  drop.  "He  urinated.  He  shook  the 
last  drop  of  pee  off  his  dick.  This  was 
his  life."  That  Mao  II  avoids  defeatism, 
that  it  rises  to  eloquence  in  its  final 
chapter  (with  a  wedding  party  that  mir- 
rors the  Moonie  ceremony),  is  a  tribute 
to  DeLillo's  Taoist  ability  to  shape  his 
"panic  data"  into  a  continuous  dance. 
His  brain  waves  ripple  like  an  endless 
silk  scarf.  The  most  exemplary  thing 
about  DeLillo  is  that  he's  sole  proprietor 
of  his  own  mind.  He  seems  to  stockpile 
his  ideas  in  a  hardened  silo  to  keep  them 
from  being  contaminated  by  consensus. 
His  insights  never  have  the  hashed-out 
mush  of  op-ed  pieces  or  set  speeches. 

Gordon  Lish,  however,  makes  a  liv- 
ing peddling  his  hash.  His  brains  are  all 
over  the  lot.  In  Mao  II,  the  Lish-like  edi- 
tor envisions  his  slow  decline.  "Charlie 
used  to  talk  about  growing  old  on  Park 
Avenue,  he  saw  himself  a  frail  old  man 
in  a  wheelchair  tended  by  some  wordless 
black  nurse  in  subaudible  sneakers.  She 
pushed  him  ever  steadily  into  the  sun." 
Sun  therapy  turns  out  to  be  the  subject  of 
Lish's  My  Romance,  which  might  be 
sub-titled  The  Heart- 
break of  Psoriasis.  (I 
always  knew  Lish  had 
a  flaky  crust.)  Dis- 
guised as  a  writer's- 
conference  address,  the 
novel  documents  the 
lengths  to  which  Lish 
would  go  to  prevent  his 
psoriasis  from  turning 
him  into  one  big  itch- 
ing peanut.  Like  a  bag- 
gy-pants comedian,  Lish  needs  big 
pockets.  "Because  the  fact  is  that  I  can 
put  a  whole  bottle  of  mineral  oil  in  one 
of  these  pockets."  Years  of  experience 
have  made  him  a  choosy  shopper.  "No, 
no,  I  am  a  Rite  Aid  customer  for  all  of 
my  mineral  oil  supplies,  and  make  no 
mistake  of  it!"  Much  of  My  Romance 
concerns  his  search  for  secluded  roof- 
tops where  he  can  pull  his  baggy  pants 
off,  over  his  shoes,  slap  on  the  mineral 
oil,  slip  on  his  goggles,  and  sun.  He  ac- 
knowledges he  isn't  much  of  a  treat,  oiled 
and  half  undressed.  "Really,  I  have  to  tell 
you  something — in  the  light,  when  you 
look  at  me,  it's  really  a  repugnance." 

Lish  loves  to  exhibit  himself.  Lapping 
up  the  limelight,  he  exposes  himself  to 
rip  jobs  in  the  press,  which  has  jumped 
on  some  of  his  most  shameless  effu- 
sions. (He  is  arrently  suing  Harper's 
for  publishing  a  letter  he  intended  for  his 
writing  students.,   As  the  chief  elf  of 


minimalism,  Lish  has  earned  some  razz- 
ing. Encouraging  shock  tactics  in  fic- 
tion, he's  spawned  an  entire  school  of 
guppies  whose  goal  is  to  stab  the  reader 
blind  with  their  stubby  penises.  (The 
men  are  even  worse.)  Pick  up  any  issue 
of  The  Quarterly,  the  Lishies'  holding 
tank,  and  you'll  find  yourself  squinting 
like  Popeye.  "He  spent  a  fortune  trying 
to  remove  every  blemish  from  her  ass." 
"Around  Easter,  my  girlfriend's  father 
shot  a  black  man  in  the  face  with  a  12- 
gauge."  Actual  opening  sentences  from 
actual  Quarterly  stories! 

Yet  as  a  one-man  show,  My  Romance 
proves  Lish  can  futz  around  to  funny  ef- 
fect. It  seems  spoken  rather  than  written, 
an  audio  novel  on  cassette.  Standing  up 
at  the  platform.  Lish  dangles  his  Aude- 
mars  Piguet  watch  before  the  audience. 
It  has  huge  sentimental  value.  It  be- 
longed to  his  deceased  father.  Still: 
"Look,  I  won't  shilly-shally  with  you 
about  it — quite  frankly,  it  has  been  in 
my  mind  to  see  if  I  can  make  a  deal  for 
this  watch."  The  confessional  mode  of 
My  Romance  is  inherently  diverting,  a 
pudgy  striptease  of  the  self.  Like  the 
monologues  of  Wallace  Shawn  or  Spal- 
ding Gray,  My  Romance  casually  un- 
winds until  its  separate  strands — the 
watch,  the  mineral  oil,  the  sun  treat- 
ments, his  father's  death — form  their 
own  mortal  coil.  The  laughter  becomes 
the  chattering  of  cold  teeth.  Tempera- 
mentally, the  difference  between  De- 
Lillo and  Lish  is  that,  faced  with  death, 
Lish  isn't  afraid  to  flinch.  DeLillo  has 
all  that  stoicism. 

I  don't  want  to  play  these  two  writers 
off  against  each  other.  We  must  rise 
above  such  petty  rivalry.  After  all,  do 
not  all  writers  belong  to  the  same  frater- 
nal order?  As  Lish  himself  puts  it  so  po- 
etically in  My  Romance,  "Yes,  yes,  yes, 
yes,  writers,  fucking  writers,  fucking  re- 
writers,  fucking  usurpers,  fucking  assas- 
sins." Writers  love  to  give  it  to  them- 
selves in  the  neck.  Both  Mao  II  and  My 
Romance  fume  with  a  healthy  amount  of 
frustration,  as  if  both  these  operators 
know  that  however  much  a  writer  tries  to 
do  it  isn't  enough  anymore,  the  eviction 
notice  is  at  the  door,  the  network  pro- 
grammers have  won,  we're  all  peons 
anyway.  In  a  satellite  age.  words  don't 
have  the  instant  clout  and  sticking  power 
of  images.  But  as  the  last  holdouts  of 
molecular  thought,  writers  can  ;it  k- ; i s t 
peel  back  the  glossy  skin  of  images 
Lish  finds  bruised  flesh.  DeLillo,  shat- 
tered bone.  And  me,  I've  found  two  new 
friends.  (Excuse  me,  I  have  to  go  get  my 
head  measured. )  I  I 
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Arthur  Liman  is  working  the 
room  at  Sette  Mezzo,  one  of 
those  intimate  little  neigh- 
borhood restaurants  where 
the  rich  and  powerful  flock 
to  eat  within  eavesdropping 
distance  of  one  another. 
His  progress  through  this 
fashionable  press  of  pin- 
stripes and  pearls  is  awe- 
some to  behold:  for  a  law- 
yer renowned  for  com- 
manding the  courtroom  with  his  mes- 
merizing intellect  and  magisterial  self- 
assurance — and  who  starred  as  the 
Senate  select  committee's  Grand  Inquis- 
itor in  more  than  two  hundred  hours  of 
nationally  televised  hearings  on  the  Iran- 
contra  affair — Arthur  Liman  is  not  ex- 
actly poetry  in  motion.  With  his  un- 
gainly six-foot-three-inch  frame  barely 
negotiating  the  narrow  aisles,  and  his  fa- 
miliar, jowly  face  nodding  eagerly  at  his 
fellow  diners,  he  cuts  an  almost  comic 
figure — Walter  Matthau  doing  a  Perry 
Mason  impersonation. 

It  is  hard  to  equate  this  benign  soul — a 
man  known  to  be  so  absentminded  he 
has  on  occasion  worn  the  jacket  of  one 
suit  with  the  pants  of  another,  and  who 
once  became  so  involved  in  a  dinner- 
party discussion  he  mistakenly  ate  off 
another  guest's  plate — with  the  legen- 
dary Arthur  Liman.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cold-blooded  intellect  he  flexes  ruthless- 


THETRIALSOFARTHUR  LIMAN 

Did  America's  premier  litigator 

really  Botch  Iran-contra  and 
the  Michael  Milken  defense? 

BY  JENNET  CONANT 


ly  in  court — his  devastating  cross-ex- 
aminations have  become  standing-room- 
only  events — he'd  be  more  legal  beagle 
than  legal  eagle.  "He's  not  a  person  you 
want  at  a  cocktail  party  to  chat  people  up 
or  romance  a  client,"  concedes  Steve 
Kaufman,  a  leading  New  York  litigator 
who  has  worked  with  Liman  on  five 
cases.  "But  if  you  want  to  get  the  job 
done,  get  Arthur.  He  has  a  great  ability 
to  go  for  the  jugular." 

"He's  one  of  the  best  lawyers  I've 
ever  seen,"  says  Time  Warner  chairman 
Steve  Ross,  who  has  seen  more  than  a 
few  in  his  time  and  has  remained  Li- 
man's  client,  close  friend,  and  fishing 
buddy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  "And 
he's  a  very  good  businessman.  He's  one 
of  the  few  lawyers  whose  advice  is  as 
good  in  the  business  field  as  in  the  legal 
one.  Arthur's  a  brilliant  individual." 


This  unprepossessing  fifty-eight-year- 
old  New  York  lawyer,  on  whose  tongue 
"law"  sounds  like  "lore,"  has  become 
Wall  Street's  last,  best  defense.  He  is 
the  C.E.O.'s  attorney  of  choice,  the 
trusted  corporate  counsel  of  such  busi- 
ness barons  as  American  Express 
C.E.O.  James  Robinson  III,  Revlon 
head  Ronald  Perelman.  financier  Carl 
Icahn.  and  the  late  CBS  founder.  Wil- 
liam S.  Paley.  His  particular  specialty  is 
white-collar  crime,  and  it's  a  growing 
field:  over  the  past  decade,  an  infamous 
clientele  of  real-estate  developers,  em- 
bezzlers, and  insider  traders  has  made 
him  one  of  this  country's  most  sought- 
after  litigators.  For  his  standard  $450  to 
$475  an  hour,  and  court  fees  at  times 
spiraling  into  the  seven  figures,  Liman 
has  defended  John  Zaccaro.  the  landlord 
husband  of  Democratic  vice-presidential 
candidate  Geraldine  Ferraro;  Dennis  Le- 
vine,  the  Drexel  banker  who  made  mil- 
lions in  illegal  stock  trades;  and  the  GAF 
Corporation,  recently  confounding  a  third 
attempt  by  the  government  to  nail  it  on 
criminal  stock-manipulation  charges.  But 
lor  sheer  sensationalism,  nothing  com- 
pares with  the  case  of  the  junk-bond  king. 

For  the  last  four  years,  Liman  waged 


Courting  disaster?  Liman  fends  off  reporters  after  leaving  a  hearing 
with  Michael  Milken,  right,  and  his  wife,  Lori,  last  October. 
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bitterest  and  costliest  legal 
■  i  the  century  to  save  Michael 
Milken,  forty-four,  the  most  powerful 
financier  of  the  1980s,  from  the  slam- 
mer. Until  Judge  Kimba  Wood  handed 
down  her  ruling  on  November  21,  there 
were  many  who  believed  Liman  would 
pull  off  the  impossible:  defuse  the  gov- 
ernment's loaded  package  of  financial 
charges  and  defend  Milken's  claim  that 
he  was  a  corporate  pioneer  and  not  just 
another  stock  swindler.  When  the  sen- 
tence finally  came  down  at  the  end  of 
the  long,  intensely  emotional  hearing, 
during  which  Milken  repeatedly  broke 
into  tears  as  he  listened  to  Liman  plead 
for  leniency,  it  left  the  crowded  court- 
room momentarily  stunned:  ten  years. 
The  shock  and  pain  in  the  uncontrollable 
sobs  of  Milken's  wife,  Lori,  whom  Liman 
quickly  ushered  into  a  private  room, 
could  be  heard  from  behind  closed  doors 
long  after  the  courtroom  emptied. 

It  was  the  harshest  term  dealt  to  any 
of  the  Wall  Street  executives  convicted 
for  their  excesses  in  the  1980s.  Even 
Ivan  Boesky,  the  much-vilified  insider 
trader  who  went  around  rewarding  his 
corrupted  bankers  with  bags  of  cash,  got 
only  three  years.  It  was  also  a  staggering 
loss  for  the  New  York  lawyer  who  had 
earned  his  reputation  by  keeping  his  but- 
toned-down  clients  out  of  the  govern- 
ment's clutches. 

Despite  Liman's  jovial  demeanor  on 
this  rainy  evening,  his  defeat  hangs 
heavily  in  the  air  of  the  packed  restau- 
rant as  heads  swivel  and  eyebrows  arch 
in  the  direction  of  the  humbled  gladia- 
tor. He  is  not  unaware  of  the  attention. 
Liman's  wife,  Ellen,  a  high-strung 
woman  with  short  dark  hair  and  a  fierce- 
ly protective  manner,  hovers  nervously 
while  he  stops  at  one  table  after  another. 

Everyone  in  the  place  is  either  a  past 
client  or  a  potential  one:  he  shakes  hands 
with  Jon  Tisch,  head  of  Loews  Hotels, 
Pat  and  Jerry  Schoenfeld  of  the  Shubert 
Foundation,  the  well-known  philanthro- 
pist Agnes  Gund,  then  waves  to  several 
other  parties  before  reaching  Robert 
Steinberg,  the  brother  of  Wall  Street  bil- 
lionaire Saul  Steinberg.  When  he  greets 
me  in  his  wheezing  baritone  and  makes  a 
show  of  inquiring  about  the  linguine,  the 
heavy  burden  he  carries  is  all  too  evi- 
dent. Despite  his  best  efforts,  Milken 
has  been  consigned  to  the  minimum-se- 
curity prison  in  Pleasanton,  California, 
forty  miles  east  of  San  Francisco. 

"I  am  convinced,  and  have  always 
been  convinced,  that  society  needs  a  cer- 
tain number  of  demons,"  Liman  was 
telling  me  only  a  few  days  earlier.  "And 


if  somebody  becomes  a  demon,  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  process  to  operate  the  way  it 
should  on  paper."  He  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  couch  in  his  sprawling  double 
office  at  Paul,  Weiss,  attempting  to  ex- 
press some  of  the  anger  and  frustration 
he  felt  at  the  Milken  sentence.  Because 
of  the  pending  appeal,  Liman  cannot 
speak  candidly  about  the  case,  or  ex- 
plain the  surprising  decision  to  plead  his 
client  guilty  to  six  counts  of  violating 
Securities  and  Exchange  laws  after  in- 
sisting on  his  innocence  for  so  long. 
Sounding  genuinely  sad  when  he  spoke 
of  Milken,  for  whom  colleagues  say  he 
has  great  respect  and  empathy,  Liman 
could  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  the 
"climate  of  orthodoxy"  that  has  seized 


"The  [Milken]  case  took  on 
some  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  heresy  trial/'  says  Liman. 


the  nation  in  the  nineties,  and  for  the 
pious  zeal  with  which  New  York's  poli- 
ticians are  tearing  down  the  Wall  Street 
icons  of  the  past  decade. 

"The  case  took  on  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  heresy  trial,"  Liman  said 
in  a  grave  voice,  referring  to  the  hysteria 
whipped  up  by  the  Communist-witch- 
hunt hearings  held  by  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  and  Roy  Cohn.  It's  a  subject 
close  to  his  heart:  Liman  headed  into  law 
school  in  the  fall  of  1954  determined  to 
keep  American  justice  safe  from  the  poi- 
sonous influence  of  panderers  like  Cohn. 
Much  to  his  dismay  and  considerable  dis- 
gust, he  believes  that  in  the  Milken  case 
mob  rule  triumphed  once  again. 

"Even  today,  if  you  were  to  do  a  poll, 
and  you  asked  people,  'What  did  Mi- 
chael Milken  do?'  or  'What  did  Michael 
Milken  plead  guilty  to?'  "  continued  Li- 
man, "you'd  get  'Well,  he  was  an  insid- 
er trader,'  which  he  was  not,  or  'He 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  savings-and- 
loan  |industry],'  which  he  did  not,  or 
'He  caused  the  recession...'  He  was 
perceived  as  being  the  architect  of  take- 
overs, and  a  great  deal  of  emotion  was 
addressed  to  that.  I  think  the  case  had  a 
momentum  based  on  things  that  are  not 
crimes.  Michael  became  a  symbol,  the 
symbol  of  an  era,  and  it  was  beyond  any 
kind  of  control." 

And  it  was  a  situation  that  spelled  ca- 
tastrophe for  a  law  ver  whose  job  it  has 
been  to  control  dangerously  volatile  situ- 


ations  for   years,    ever   since    he    first 
proved  the  power  of  his  cool  reason  when 
he  advised  the  commission  investigating 
New  York's  Attica  prison  riots.  (The  re- 
port he  later  wrote  for  the  commission 
was    nominated    for   a    National    Book 
Award.)  In  that  instance,  he  defied  the 
prison  guards'  warnings  and  won  the  trust 
of  the  inmates  by  insisting  on  eating  with 
the'm  in  the  cafeteria  on  Christmas  Day. 
Defense  lawyers  are,  by  nature,  con- 
trol freaks.   Like  a  Patriot-missile  sys- 
tem, they  continually  monitor  the  hori- 
zon,  ready   to  take  out  anything  that 
threatens  their  position.  Liman,  more  so 
than  most  defense  attorneys,  excels  at 
this  game.    But   this   time   he   clearly 
feels  embattled — by  the  justice  system, 
by  the  political  climate,  and. 
especially,   by  the  press. 
This  time,  he  is  resigned  to 
the  worst:   "The  result  was 
so   unpredicted   and   so  ad- 
verse that   I   believe  others 
have  a  right  to  criticize  me 
and  everyone  else  involved 
in  the  case,  because  clearly 
the    representation    did    not 
produce  a  reasonable  result." 

If  Liman  is  reeling  from  the  Milken  up- 
set, he  has  a  long  string  of  successes  to 
fall  back  on.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  great  corporate  hand  holder, 
continuing  to  counsel  clients  such  as 
Steve  Ross  for  years,  becoming  their 
long-term  business  adviser  and  confi- 
dant. Liman  is  even  the  godfather  of 
Ross's  daughter.  Acting  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  William  S.  Paley's  vast  es- 
tate— including  the  transfer  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  to  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art — has  also  done  wonders  for  Liman's 
social  cachet,  which  has  suffered  some- 
what from  his  lack  of  collegiality.  His 
close  colleagues  maintain  that  Liman  is 
not  intentionally  rude;  it's  just  that  he's 
so  busy  that  he  often  neglects  small  so- 
cial niceties,  such  as  saying  good-bye 
before  he  hangs  up  the  phone.  "Arthur 
to  some  gives  the  appearance  o\  arro- 
gance, but  that's  not  the  truth,"  says  his 
friend  Joe  Jamail,  the  flamboyant  Texas 
litigator  and  "King  of  Torts."  "It's  a 
shyness  he's  got,  plus  a  self-confidence 
in  what  he  docs." 

"When  you  first  meet  him  he  comes 
on  rather  abrasively,"  agrees  Henry 
Kissinger,  another  executor  ol  the  Pale) 
estate.  "I  greatly  respect  a  man  with 
such  a  tough  analytical  mind.  Though  I 
haven't  seen  it  happen,  with  people  who 
don't  have  the  same  analytical  skill  he 
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including  Joseph  McCarthy,  Jimmy 
Holla,  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr.; 
Liman  possessed  a  formidable  grasp  of 
complex  financial  cases,  and,  conve- 
niently, he'd  just  defended  the  insider 
trader  Dennis  Levine,  who  as  part  of  a 
deal — he  served  only  seventeen  months 
and  two  days  of  a  possible  twenty-year 
sentence — fingered  Boesky,  who  wasted 
no  time  turning  in  Milken.  (There  were 
some  who  questioned  the  propriety  of 
Liman's  representing  Milken  after  Le- 
vine. Since  Boesky  was  the  government's 
principal  witness  against  Milken,  it  was 
presumed  that  Liman  would  come  fore- 
armed with  confidential  information  that 
could  be  used  to  discredit  the  arbitrageur.) 

Williams  was  encouraging  Milken  to 
settle,  and  believed  a  reasonable  ar- 
rangement could  be  worked  out.  Liman, 
meanwhile,  was  a  content  second  fiddle: 
"I'd  be  happy  to  just  carry  his  brief- 
case," he  quipped  at  the  time.  But  then 
Williams  died  of  cancer  in  August  1988, 
and  Liman  took  over  the  lead  after  a  nas- 
ty struggle  between  the  two  firms — Wil- 
liams &  Connolly  and  Paul,  Weiss — for 
control  of  their  wealthy  client. 

Once  Liman  took  charge,  the  defense 
dug  in  its  heels,  and  all  talk  of  a  settle- 
ment vanished.  Was  it,  in  the  end,  Mil- 
ken who  was  slow  to  come  to  his  senses 
or  was  it  his  lawyers?  The  notion  that 
Liman  failed  to  counsel  his  client  that  it 
would  go  easier  for  him  if  he  pleaded 
earlier  and  cooperated  with  the  investi- 
gation— a  criticism  that  has  been  widely 
circulated — strikes  those  close  to  the 
case  as  absurd.  Milken  was  facing  a  stiff 
sentence  no  matter  what:  Boesky  got 
three  years  after  cooperating  fully  with 
prosecutors,  and  it  would  be  an  embar- 
rassment for  the  prosecution  if  Milken, 
the  bigger  fish,  got  away  with  less  time. 
Most  likely,  these  observers  say,  Liman 
led  Milken  to  the  water,  but  couldn't 
make  him  drink.  Given  his  client's  in- 
tractable position,  Liman's  advice  to 
stage  a  vigorous  defense  was  probably 
the  only  logical  course.  "I'm  sure  Ar- 
thur Liman  laid  out  all  the  alternatives 
for  his  client,"  says  Bruce  Baird,  then 
chief  of  securities  fraud  in  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's Office,  who  sat  across  the  table 
from  Liman  on  a  number  of  cases  before 
Milken.  "I'd  be  surprised  if  what  was 
decided  wasn't  his  client's  decision.  He 
should  have  pleaded  earlier.  In  retro- 
spect, it  was  a  mistake." 

"Milken  was  a  very  difficult  client," 
observes  Stanley  Arkin,  a  top  defense 
lawyer  who  represented  many  white-col- 
lar criminals  in  the  1980s.  "There  you 
had  a  man  who  had  made  more  money 


than  Croesus,  and  probably  thought  him- 
self invulnerable  in  certain  ways.  What  a 
lawyer  can  do  in  a  case  like  that  is  bound- 
ed by  the  client's  expectations."  Some 
lawyers,  of  course,  will  wash  their  hands 
of  a  case  if  the  client  refuses  to  follow 
their  advice.  But  few  would  have  walked 
away  from  Michael  Milken. 

If  Liman  did  make  a  mistake,  it  was 
in  the  way  he  ultimately  structured  the 
case — or  allowed  circumstances  to  struc- 
ture it.  Having  studied  the  hearings, 
Dershowitz  believes  "the  mistake  was 
made  at  some  early  time,  when  it  had  to 
be  decided  whether  this  case  was  going 
to  be  fought  like  hell  or  cooperated  like 
hell.  You  can't  take  an  intermediate  po- 
sition on  that.  If  you're  going  to  cooper- 
ate, you  have  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
cooperator.  And  if  you're  going  to 
fight,  you  have  to  be  the  world's  great- 
est fighter.  You  can't  give  one  inch.  In 
the  end,  this  case  was  too  vacillating." 


"I  think  Arthur  has  become 
passionately  and  emotionally  involved 
in  this  case,"  Felix  Rohatyn  says 
of  the  Milken  defense. 


Certainly,  Liman  and  his  team  plotted 
an  aggressive  course.  But  they  were 
constantly  on  the  ropes,  fighting  off  a 
battery  of  leaks  from  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office  that  painted  an  increasingly 
damning  portrait  of  Milken's  offenses. 
"What  the  government  wanted  was  pub- 
licity," says  Michael  Armstrong,  who 
represented  Milken's  brother,  Lowell, 
and  is  still  furious  at  how  the  govern- 
ment operated.  "A  confidential  S.E.C. 
report  was  leaked  in  its  entirety  to  the 
press,"  he  notes.  Liman  filed  a  brief 
calling  for  contempt  sanctions  against 
government  officials  for  "numerous  un- 
lawful leaks  to  the  press."  Judge  Wood 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  leaks,  but 
they  continued  more  or  less  unabated. 

Liman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
defense  team  are  extremely  bitter  about 
the  extent  to  which  they  feel  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  staff  and  several  other  fi- 
nancial columnists  were,  in  the  words  of 
one  defense  attorney,  "in  the  govern- 
ment's pocket."  The  U.S.  attorney  Ru- 
dolph Giuliani  campaigned  for  the  may- 
or's office  on  Milken's  back,  and  ma- 
nipulated the  press  coverage  to  portray 
Milken   as   the   worst   kind   of  calcu- 


lating criminal  and  the  catch  of  the  cen- 
tury. "The  best  thing  from  my  point  of 
view  would  have  been ...  for  this  case  to 
have  been  treated  with  a  total  blackout 
of  the  system,"  Liman  told  me  at  one 
point.  "But  that  was  not  to  be." 

In  another  conversation,  Liman  grew 
visibly  agitated  as  he  laid  into  the  me- 
dia's portrayal  of  Milken's  efforts  to 
publish  a  book  showing  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  companies  he  financed. 
"He's  entitled  to  have  his  self-respect — 
no  court  has  a  right  to  take  that  away 
from  him..."  Liman  said,  his  gruff 
voice  bitter.  "I  think  it  was  unreason- 
able and  really  insensitive  of  some  peo- 
ple to  think  that  because  Michael  had 
been  accused  of  these  offenses  he  should 
stop  all  his  interests  in  education  or 
medicine — those  are  just  compelling  in- 
terests of  his.  Or  that  Michael  should  not 
be  able  to  have  pride  in  the  work  he  did. 
Therefore,  what  essentially  was  some- 
body crying  out  and 
saying,  'Look  at  what 
I  did,  I  am  not  a  piece 
of  dirt,'  was  treated 
as  a  public-relations 
campaign." 

Yet  it  was  at  Li- 
man's suggestion  that 
a  media  consultant 
was  hired  to  launch 
just  such  a  campaign 
on  Milken's  behalf. 
(And  his  client  was  hardly  a  naif  when  it 
came  to  the  press:  for  years  Milken  had 
tried  to  copyright  every  photo  ever  taken 
of  him  as  part  of  an  almost  paranoid  ef- 
fort to  control  his  image.)  Ken  Lerer,  the 
consultant,  was  no  model  of  restraint, 
despite  his  insistence  that  "no  conscious 
effort  was  made  to  market  Michael  Mil- 
ken." Lerer  is  part  of  Robinson,  Lake, 
Lerer  &  Montgomery,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  high-powered  "strategic 
communications"  companies.  He  was 
tapped  for  the  job  along  with  Linda  Rob- 
inson, one  of  Wall  Street's  most  notori- 
ous "fixers,"  whose  elaborate  scheming 
during  the  RJR  Nabisco  takeover  battle 
was  chronicled  in  lurid  detail  in  the  best- 
selling  Barbarians  at  the  Gate.  (Linda's 
husband,  Jim  Robinson,  is  Liman's  cli- 
ent in  the  scandal  concerning  Amex's  ef- 
forts to  smear  international  banker 
Edmond  Safra.)  When  it  comes  to  the 
press,  Robinson,  Lake,  Lerer  &  Mont- 
gomery is  known  more  for  blockbust- 
ers than  blackouts.  To  Baird  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  it  appeared 
that  "Milken  had  a  substantial  public- 
relations  apparatus  at  work,  on  a  scale 
with  some  presidential  campaigns   in 
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terms  of  the  money  being  spent  to  man- 
the  press  coverage.  It  was  effective 
for  a  very  long  time." 

Hut  Milken's  upbeat  bandstand  was 
eventually  drowned  out  by  the  inexora- 
ble drumbeat  of  the  government's  case: 
the  beds  indicted  four  former  Drexel 
colleagues  and  his  brother,  Lowell,  and 
pressured  more  than  a  dozen  Drexel  em- 
ployees, clients,  and  money  managers  to 
testify  against  him.  Drexel,  whose 
lawyers  had  steered  a  parallel  course 
and  proclaimed  the  firm's  innocence, 
finally  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  six  fel- 
ony counts  of  securities-related  fraud, 
pay  a  $650  million  fine,  and  "cooper- 
ate" with  the  continuing  investigation. 
Milken  was  now  effectively  isolated, 
and  with  each  day  that  passed,  the  gov- 
ernment was  broadening  the  case 
against  him. 

Sources  close  to  the  defense  say  he 
was  worn  down.  "My  own  guess  is  that 
Milken  made  up  his  own  mind  to  plead 
guilty."  says  a  lawyer  who  represented 
Drexel  and  who  is  close  to  Liman.  "The 
trial  was  nowhere  in  sight,  the  thing  had 
gone  on  for  three  years,  the  constant 
pounding  on  his  family.  My  own  guess 
was  that  he  thought  there  was  no  way  to 
achieve  finality." 

It  is  unlikely  that  Liman  wanted  his 
client  to  make  this  particular  deal.  It  was 
too  little,  too  late.  The  statute  of  limita- 
tions would  make  whatever  Milken  gave 
the  S.E.C. — if  he  ever  really  gave  them 
anything — next  to  useless,  meaning  it 
would  have  little  mitigating  effect  on  his 
sentence. 

Many  people  pleaded  with  Milken  to 
continue  fighting,  including  Lowell, 
"even  though  he  knew  the  deal  would 
mean  complete  immunity  for  him,"  ac- 
cording to  Armstrong.  But  Milken  was 
exhausted;  the  ordeal  was  tearing  his 
family  apart.  Moreover,  Liman  most 
likely  believed  that  Judge  Wood,  a  for- 
ty-seven-year-old who  had  only  been  on 
the  bench  since  1988,  would  be  conser- 
vative in  sentencing  her  first  big  case. 

He  couldn't  have  been  more  wrong. 
People  familiar  with  the  case  say  that 
Liman  completely  misread  Judge  Wood, 
underestimating  both  her  personal  mettle 
and  professional  mission.  "He  alienated 
the  judge,"  says  one  lawyer  who  is 
close  to  Wood.  "I  have  to  tell  you,  Ar- 
thur is  not  terrific  with  women.  Paul. 
Weiss  is  not  terrific  with  women.  Look 
at  the  litigation  department  of  that 
firm — it's  men  talking  to  men.  Arthur 
ended  up  treating  her  like  an  errant  stu- 
dent. He  was  condescending.  He  was 
patronizing." 


Although  Liman  is  restricted  from 
discussing  the  sentence  except  "philo- 
sophically," he  clearly  considers  it  ap- 
pallingly harsh.  Neither  he  nor  the  other 
lawyers  on  the  case  make  any  secret  of 
the  fact  that  they  think  the  justice  sys- 
tem was  so  polluted  by  outside  influ- 
ences it  failed  to  function  properly. 
"You  can't  fault  somebody  for  failing 
to  predict  an  irrational  result,"  says 
Armstrong  simply. 

If  Liman  cannot  articulate  his  outrage  at 
the  outcome  of  the  Milken  case,  his 
wife.  Ellen,  cannot  express  hers  fully 
enough.  Sitting  on  one  of  the  four  faded 
rose-colored  couches  that  are  the  center- 
piece of  the  old-fashioned  living  room  in 
their  dark,  cavernous  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment,  she  angrily  defended  her  hus- 
band. "I'm  not  sure  the  system  works 
totally."  she  said  during  our  early- 
morning  meeting,  clutching  a  tape  re- 

Liman  "alienated"  Judge 
Kimba  Wood,  says  another 
"He  ended  up  treating  her 
an  errant  student. 
He  was  condescending." 


corder  in  her  lap  so  she  would  have  her 
own  copy  of  the  conversation.  "Because 
with  Milken,  that  appears  to  have  been 
an  enormous  miscarriage  of  the  system. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  confluence  of 
situations  outside  of  the  person,  including 
a  judge  who  had  her  own  agenda." 

Leaning  forward,  her  feet  on  the  cof- 
fee table,  Ellen  Liman  angrily  described 
how  Judge  Wood  courted  the  media, 
even  having  a  "special  picture  taken, 
like  Bachrach,  to  be  released  to  the 
press.  And  her  relatives  were  at  the  sen- 
tencing, you  know,  like  it  was  a  valedic- 
torian speech  or  something  and  not 
sending  someone  to  prison."  The  Mil- 
ken defense  team,  she  adds,  also  found 
it  unseemly  that,  before  Judge  Wood 
handed  down  the  sentence,  she  went  to 
Washington  for  an  interview  about  join- 
ing the  Second  Circuit. 

While  the  photo  in  question  was  actu- 
ally snapped  by  the  New  York  Law  Jour- 
nal long  before  the  Milken  case,  the 
judge  may  have  been  guilty  of  a  few 
press-conscious  routines,  from  having 
her  in-laws  in  court  to  the  time  she  held 


up  a  proceeding  to  wait  for  the  media  to 
arrive.  And  then  there  was  the  embar- 
rassing moment  when,  after  the  sentenc- 
ing. Judge  Wood  had  no  comment, 
while  her  husband,  a  political  columnist 
for  Time  magazine,  held  a  mini-press 
conference  on  the  courthouse  steps.  Still, 
many  lawyers  dismiss  these  complaints 
as  part  of  the  run-of-the-mill  bellyaching 
that  goes  on  after  any  big  decision. 
"You  can't  view  the  sentencing  process 
in  a  vacuum."  says  Ira  Lee  Sorkin, 
former  head  of  the  S.E.C.'s  New  York 
regional  office.  "In  a  high-profile  case 
like  this,  the  charges  inevitably  come 
up  that  the  judge  is  looking  for  politi- 
cal office,  that  Liman  screwed  up,  that 
everybody  was  courting  the  press." 

But  for  Ellen  Liman,  who  is  a  paint- 
er— one  of  her  oil  paintings  hangs  above 
the  mantelpiece  in  a  large  gold  frame — 
the  law  seems  a  cruel  profession.  "He 
feels  for  his  client  in  the  heart,  in  the  gut." 
she  said  of  her  husband. 
"It's  one  thing  to  say 
somebody's   tough    and 
..  they're  out  there  fighting 

ailOrney.  all  day  long,  but  because 
ml  he's  an  enormously  feel- 

HIW  ing  person,  he  aches  for 

this  man." 

It  is  clear  in  talking  to 
the  Limans  about  Mil- 
ken that  they  see  him  as 
a   victim  of  the  times, 
rather  than  a  creature  of 
the  times  he  helped  cre- 
ate.  "This  was  not  a  swinger,"  Ellen 
Liman  said.  "He  was  just  a  workaholic. 
And  he's  not  had  the  pleasures  of  suc- 
cess. When  we  went  out  to  dinner  with 
this  guy — you  know  I  had  never  met 
him — we  went  to  a  little  spaghetti  res- 
taurant and  they  didn't  know  who  he 
was.  This  was  before  the  trial.  And  we 
had   to   wait   on    line    like   everybody 
else." 

Asked  to  explain  how  a  lawyer  as 
shrewd  and  sophisticated  as  Arthur  Li- 
man could  be  taken  in  by  the  charms  of 
Michael  Milken,  Felix  Rohatyn  is  at  a 
loss:  "Passion  is  not  an  intellectual 
thing."  he  says  slowly.  "I  think  Arthur 
is  passionate  about  Mr.  Milken.  You 
cannot  explain  passion  by  intellect — 
maybe  fortunately." 

Liman,  for  his  part,  is  incensed  by  the 
criticism  that  he  lost  sight  of  the  profes- 
sional issues  at  stake,  that  he  may  even 
have  been  seduced  by  the  cult  of  person- 
ality that  surrounded  "the  King."  lbs 
willingness  to  defend  while  collar  crimi- 
nals on  the  order  of  Milken  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  legal  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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(Continued  from  puge  48)  principle  and 
duty,  he  maintains,  it  is  his  greatest  pro- 
fessional challenge,  the  one  he  calls 
"the  highest  form  of  the  art  of  the  trial 
lawyer.1 ' 

"I  think  people  do  not  understand  the 
role  of  an  attorney  until  they  get  into 
trouble  themselves,"  he  says  curtly. 
"Then  all  of  a  sudden  they  don't  ask 
you  what  your  moral  beliefs  are." 

One  reason  for  Liman's  strong  identi- 
fication with  Milken  may  be  that  the 
two  are  very  much  alike.  Both  are 
workaholics;  both  are  men  of  relatively 
simple  tastes  who  have  never  cared 
much  for  the  material  luxuries  their  suc- 
cess can  buy.  Liman  prefers  taxis  to  lim- 
ousines, and  the  couple's  country  home 
in  Westchester  is  a  modest  affair.  Their 
New  York  apartment  is  large  and  boasts 
a  good  address,  but  it  is  singularly  plain 
inside,  even  though  Ellen  Liman  has 
written  six  books  on  design.  Aside  from 
an  antique  highboy  and  a  few  paintings 
in  the  living  room,  the  only  other  fur- 
nishing is  a  small  fortepiano  cluttered 
with  family  photos  in  inexpensive  plas- 
tic frames.  The  Limans'  only  indulgence 
appears  to  be  a  valuable  collection  of  sev- 
eral hundred  nineteenth-century  board 
games,  which  jam  every  surface  in  two 
rooms  of  the  apartment.  The  large  old- 
fashioned  kitchen,  which  doubles  as  El- 
len's studio,  is  still  in  its  unadulterated 
pre-war  state,  complete  with  tin  coun- 
tertops  and  a  vintage  Frigidaire.  The 
fact  that  the  kitchen  appears  almost 
dysfunctional — piled  high  with  paint 
tins  and  canvases — isn't  surprising" 
during  trials,  take-out  Chinese  and 
cheeseburgers  at  the  office  are  Liman's 
habitual  fare. 

Liman's  chief  pleasure  in  life  is  taking 
his  small  boat.  Celerity,  out  onto  the 
ocean  for  a  little  fishing.  He  apparently 
shares  Milken's  intense  brand  of  con- 
centration, a  distracted  air  that  makes 
him  a  hazard  at  the  wheel.  Accompanied 
by  his  father  and  his  son  Douglas,  Li- 
man once  took  the  boat  forty  miles  out 
without  checking  the  fuel  gauge.  Short 
on  gas  and  out  of  radio  range  to  the 
shore,  they  drifted  for  ten  hours  before 
they  could  signal  a  passing  boat  for  help. 
"We  were  gone  overnight,"  Douglas 
recalls.  "He  didn't  worry.  Whales  start- 
ed circling  us  and  he  started  fishing 
again." 

Liman  is  also  a  devoted  family  man 
and,  like  Milken,  married  his  first  love. 
He  proposed  to  Ellen  Fogelson  shortly 
after  he  was  introduced  to  her  at  a  party 
by  a  cousin  of  his.   In  the  tradition  of 


Liman  men,  it  was  Arthur,  not  his  blush- 
ing bride,  who  cried  at  the  wedding. 
"He's  from  the  crying  side  of  the  fam- 
ily," says  Douglas,  a  Brown  graduate 
who  is  studying  film  at  U.S.C.  and  is 
the  youngest  of  the  Liman  brood.  The 
oldest  child,  Lewis,  is  a  lawyer  at  Cra- 
vath,  Swaine  &  Moore,  and  Emily  is 
studying  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  neurobiolo- 
gy at  Harvard.  Liman  takes  great  care  to 
spend  time  with  all  three  children.  In  a 
typical  display  of  interest,  he  read  one  of 
Emily's  neurobiology  textbooks  from 
cover  to  cover  in  order  to  better  under- 
stand what  she  was  doing. 

Both  Liman  and  Milken  were  raised 
in  close,  middle-class  Jewish  homes  by 
doting  parents  who  imbued  them  early 
with  the  sense  that  the  world  could  be 
their  oyster.  The  family  patriarch,  Li- 
man's grandfather,  was  a  Russian-born 
peddler  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant 
of  the  doctor  of  the  czar,  and  eventually 


"People  do  not  understand  the  role 
of  an  attorney  until 
they  get  into  trouble/'  says  Liman. 
"Then  they  don't  ask  you  what 
your  moral  beliefs  are." 


started  a  lucrative  dressmaking  business. 
Harry  and  Celia  Liman,  Arthur's  par- 
ents, were  both  teachers.  Though  Harry 
Liman  later  went  into  the  family  gar- 
ment business,  he  encouraged  his  son  in 
his  academic  pursuits.  "Arthur  was  a 
wonderful,  devoted  son,"  recalls  Arthur 
Carter,  publisher  of  The  Nation  and  The 
New  York  Observer,  who  grew  up  in  the 
same  area  on  Long  Island.  "He  has  the 
highest  sense  of  morality  and  decency. 
I  think  it's  one  of  the  reasons  for  his 
success." 

Like  Milken,  Liman  was  also  preco- 
cious, graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Harvard.  When  he  was  a  student.  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  came  to  the  college  and 
conducted  one  of  his  infamous  kangaroo 
courts,  attacking  "pink"  professors.  It 
was  an  event  that  would  shape  Liman's 
entire  professional  career.  "It  was  typi- 
cal McCarthyism,  Roy  Conn-style,"  he 
recalls.  "It  was  absolutely  vicious  at- 
tacks on  people,  using  very  cheap 
tricks."  Appalled  by  the  hysteria  of  Mc- 
Carthyism, Liman  wrote  his  undergradu- 
ate thesis  on  the  constitutional  limits  of 


congressional  investigations.  It  was  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come:  he  would 
put  those  same  ideas  to  the  test  in  his 
role  as  the  Senate's  chief  counsel  during 
the  congressional  investigation  into  the 
Iran-contra  matter. 

"You  are  a  product  of  your  upbring- 
ing and  environment,"  says  Liman.  "I 
grew  up  in  an  era  where  the  formative 
influences  were  produced  by  World  War 
II,  Nazism,  intolerance.  It  was  reflected 
in  the  Holocaust  and  the  insecurity  that 
every  Jewish  adolescent  felt.  .  .  .  Any- 
body that  grew  up  in  that  kind  of  envi- 
ronment opted  for  tolerance  and  what 
was  much  more  open-minded.  The  Mc- 
Carthyism that  Roy  Cohn  was  identi- 
fied with  was  just  the  opposite  of 
pluralism."  Liman  wanted  to  become 
everything  that  Roy  Cohn  was  not.  His 
role  model  was  Dean  Acheson,  whose 
successful  private  practice  allowed  him 
to  remain  independent  and  disinter- 
ested when  serving  in 
government. 

Liman  graduated  first 
in  his  class  at  Yale  Law 
School,  and  in  1957  was 
recruited     by     Paul, 
Weiss,   where   he   had 
worked   the    previous 
summer  in  the  tax  de- 
partment. Four  years  lat- 
er, he  was  recruited  by 
Robert    Morgenthau, 
then    U.S.    attorney,    to 
become  the  head  prose- 
cutor in  the  securities-fraud  unit.  "This 
was  a  unique  opportunity,"  explains  Li- 
man.  "I  wanted  to  do  public  service, 
and  I  wanted  also  to  do  something  else.  I 
was  very  unsure  if  I  could  ever  get  over 
the  butterflies  of  arguing  a  case  in  court. 
I  couldn't  conceive  of  myself  as  ever 
having  the  courage  to  stand  on  my  own 
two  feet  in  court." 

This  was  a  way  of  getting  the  answer 
in  a  very  big  dose,  because  young  law- 
yers in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  try 
dozens  of  cases.  It  his  two  years  as  a 
prosecutor,  Morgenthau  recalls,  Liman 
was  "an  absolutely  prodigious  worker." 
One  of  the  big  cases  he  tried  was  against 
Lowell  Birrell,  a  notorious  stock  swin- 
dler who  had  fled  to  Brazil.  Birrell's 
downfall  was  that  his  valet,  Whitney, 
had  carefully  kept  records — hastily 
sketched  on  place  mats  and  napkins — of 
Birrell's  business  transactions.  "All  one 
summer,  we  had  a  room  up  on  the  fifth 
floor,  with  no  air-conditioning,"  says 
Morgenthau,  who  remembers  Liman 
sweating  it  out,  sorting  through  all  the 
records  with  painstaking  care. 
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Since  trial  work  is  90  percent  perspi- 
ration  and  10  percent  inspiration,  Liman 
excelled.  At  Paul,  Weiss,  where  his  bill- 
able hours  per  year  top  2,500 — well  be- 
yond most  at  the  377-attorney  firm — he 
is  the  top  rainmaker;  he  is  also  the  high- 
est-paid partner,  earning  close  to  $2  mil- 
lion. "He  looks  a  little  clumsy,  but  he 
makes  it  work  for  him,"  says  Judge  Si- 
mon Rifkind,  the  eighty-nine-year-old 
patriarch  of  Paul,  Weiss,  who,  after  au- 
ditioning a  string  of  big-time  lawyers 
from  Arthur  Goldberg  to  Ramsey 
Clark,  finally  picked  the  less  glamor- 
ous Liman  as  his  successor.  "What  he 
has  is  integrity,"  says  Rifkind.  "The 
credibility  so  that  when  he  says  some- 
thing it  conveys  conviction.  Sincerity 
is  very  important.  Litigation  is  an  art 
as  well  as  a  trade.  Arthur  has  the  art  of 
his  profession." 

Liman  earned  his  star  status  by  taking 
on  cases  in  the  early  days  most  other 
lawyers  wouldn't  touch.  When  Liman 
took  on  Joseph  Kosow,  a  convicted 
stock  swindler  several  better-known  at- 
torneys had  turned  down,  he  had  the 
case  that  would  hold  the  key  to  his  ca- 
reer. Liman  beat  the  odds  and  won  Ko- 
sow an  acquittal,  and  the  result  was  so 
talked-about  that  Herb  Siegel,  the  head 
of  Chris-Craft,  hired  him  to  help  mount 
a  hostile-takeover  battle  for  Piper  Air- 
craft. The  nasty  dogfight  took  more  than 
six  years,  and  two  trips  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  before  Liman  finally  won  it.  In 
the  meantime,  he  collected  clients  such 
as  David  Mahoney,  then  head  of  Norton 
Simon,  who  in  turn  referred  Anthony 
O'Reilly,  the  chairman  of  H.  J.  Heinz, 
to  him.  Liman's  blue-chip  practice  was 
booming. 

It  was  only  natural  that,  after  having 
been  a  prosecutor  of  securities-fraud 
cases,  Liman  would  be  sought  out  by 
businessmen  with  trouble  in  that  area, 
drawn  by  the  reports  of  his  surgical 
cross-examinations.  "Arthur  has  a 
brilliant  analytical  mind,"  says  Mor- 
genthau,  who  has  been  known  to  de- 
scribe Liman  as  "so  brilliant  he  could 
take  the  socks  off  a  witness  without  un- 
tying his  shoes." 

"He's  got  a  scalpel  and  I've  got  a 
hatchet,"  agrees  Joe  Jamail.  Even  Li- 
man's tennis  game,  says  one  of  his  part- 
ners, is  not  overtly  aggressive.  He 
prefers  to  work  on  placing  the  ball  as 
accurately  as  possible;  the  savagery  is  all 
in  the  setup.  Liman's  trial  strategy  is  so 
understated  it  is  hardly  noticeable  at 
all — a  kind  of  casual,  deferential,  pene- 
trating mode  of  inquiry  that  elicits  quan- 
tities of  information  from  his  witnesses. 


"His  appeal  in  the  courtroom  is  to  rea- 
son," says  Jay  Topkis,  a  partner  at  Paul, 
Weiss.  "He  is  not  all  that  aggressive  in 
the  courtroom.  Energetic,  certainly.  The 
stereotypical  courtroom  lawyer  is  a  blus- 
terer, a  noisemaker.  Arthur  is  none  of 
those." 

Liman  is  meticulous  in  his  handling  of 
documents,  and  has  a  photographic 
memory  that  allows  him  to  reel  off  exact 
dollar  amounts,  columns  of  figures, 
dates,  and  deals,  often  staggering  wit- 
nesses with  his  intricate  knowledge.  "I 
have  never  seen  a  lawyer  who  has  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  financial  transactions,"  says 
Steve  Kaufman,  who  worked  with  Li- 
man on  all  three  GAF  trials.  Boyd  Jef- 
feries,  a  securities  trader  who  had  helped 
forge  some  of  the  biggest  takeovers  in 
America,  had  taken  immunity  and  was 
acting  as  the  prosecution's  key  witness. 
"Jefferies  knew  Arthur  understood  that 


'In  many  ways  he's  a  reluctant 
advocate,"  Alan  Dershowitz 
says  of  Liman. 
1  don't  think  he  loves  to  fight." 


business  and  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  pir- 
ouette around  him,"  says  Kaufman. 
"You  can't  hide  from  Arthur  on  cross- 
examination  when  it  comes  to  financial 
matters."  Yet  Liman  has  a  great  gift 
for  keeping  it  simple,  reducing  com- 
plex issues  to  basic  principles  the  jury 
can  follow. 

One  of  his  finest  hours  came  in 
1985,  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness 
for  Joe  Jamail,  who  represented  Penn- 
zoil  in  its  case  against  Texaco.  The  oil 
giant  had  stepped  in  as  a  spoiler  to  try 
to  undo  a  handshake  deal  for  Penn- 
zoil's  purchase  of  Getty.  Seduced  by 
Texaco,  Getty  was  eager  to  break  the 
deal  with  Pennzoil.  Jamail's  task  was 
to  show  the  jury  that  Texaco's  inter- 
vention was  illegal. 

As  it  happened,  the  deal  had  been  ac- 
knowledged at  a  Getty  board  meeting  by 
Liman  (Pennzoil's  attorney),  Marty 
Lipton  (Getty's  attorney),  and  other 
board  members,  long  before  Texaco 
entered  the  picture.  In  a  risky  legal  ma- 
neuver, Liman  took  the  witness  stand. 
Jamail  argued  that  "a  deal  is  a  deal," 
and  that  the  oral  agreement  between 
Lipton  and  Liman  was  a  done  deed.  It 


was  a  head-to-head  confrontation,  and 
Liman  did  not  disappoint.  After  mak- 
ing a  few  belittling  comments  about 
New  York  lawyers,  he  repeated  his 
version  of  the  events  without  hesitation 
or  elaboration.  Nothing  tricky  here. 
I'm  Arthur  Liman;  what  you  see  is 
what  you  get. 

c"He  was  just  a  much  more  believable 
witness,"  says  Jamail,  whom  the  jury 
rewarded  with  a  historic  $1 1  billion  civil 
judgment  against  Texaco.  "The  only 
way  I  can  describe  it  is,  we  beat  the  shit 
out  of  them." 

Nothing  sells  legal  services  like  suc- 
cess. Liman's  client  list  continued  to 
swell  with  C.E.O.'s,  many  of  whom  had 
already  exhausted  other  worthy  attor- 
neys. Bill  Paley,  who  was  known  to 
"burn  through  lawyers,"  came  to  Li- 
man during  a  CBS  boardroom  battle.  Li- 
man represented  him,  even  though  at  the 
time  Larry  Tisch,  Paley's  rival  for  con- 
trol of  CBS,  was  Liman's 
close  friend  and  Westchester 
tennis  partner.  It  was  Tisch 
who  put  Liman  up  for  mem- 
bership at  the  Century  Club. 
But  Liman  brought  the  two 
men  together,  and,  once  uni- 
fied, they  easily  pulled  off  a 
palace  coup  which  ousted 
CBS  president  Tom  Wy- 
man.  While  there  are  those 
who  charge  that  Liman  may 
have  sold  out  Paley  to  Tisch,  who  was 
taking  over  the  board,  it  is  a  difficult 
case  to  make.  Paley  knew  he  was  too 
old  to  run  CBS  again,  but  he  wanted  to 
make  a  last  stand,  and  he  was  furious 
with  Wyman  for  confiscating  his  pri- 
vate plane.  It  is  also  unlikely  he  would 
have  appointed  Liman  as  executor  of 
his  will  had  he  been  angry  with  Tisch's 
ascendancy. 

"I've  often  thought  of  Arthur  as  the 
perfect  judge,"  says  Dershowit/ 
"When  you  go  to  talk  to  him  about  a 
case,  he  sits  in  his  chair  almost  like  a 
judge,  he  sounds  like  a  judge,  he  even 
looks  like  a  judge,"  he  says,  laughing. 
"But  in  many  ways  he's  a  reluctant  ad- 
vocate. I  would  hate  to  be  a  judge.  I 
love  fighting.  I  take  people  apart.  I 
don't  bring  them  together.  I  think  Ar- 
thur would  love  to  be  a  judge.  1  don'l 
think  he  loves  to  light." 

That  was  the  conclusion  reached  by 
millions  of  viewers  who  tuned  in  to 
watch  the  Iran-contra  investigation,  only 
to  sec  the  renowned  Arthur  Liman  fold 
up  like  a  lawn  chair  when  Faced  with 
Oliver  North's  overwhelming  populari 
ty.  "My  own  view  is  thai  Oliver  North 
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"Credit  you  give  yourself  isn't  worth  having." 


We  could  tell  you  how  tough  the  Suzuki 
4-door  Sidekick9  4x4  is,  but  we  think  Road  &  Track 
said  it  better:  ". . .  seemingly  indestructible . . ." 

Or  we  could  talk  about  how  much  fun  it  is  to 
drive.  Instead,  wed  rather  you  read  what  the  editors 
oiAutoWeek  said:  ". . .corners  more  like  a  sports  car 
than  a  4x4." 

As  for  off-road  driving,  4WD  Sport  Utility 
Magazine  said:  ". . .  will  travel  in  the  worst  places 
with  the  best  of  them ..." 


And  when  it  comes  to  roominess,  here's  what 
AutoWeek  said:  "...  a  6-ft.-2-in.  ranger,  complete 
with  smokey  hat,  had  headroom  to  spare." 

Automobile  summed  it  up  best  when  it  said: 
". . .  this  little  lightweight  is  a  heavyweight  contender . . 

But  wed  like  to  know  what  you  think.  So  call 
l_800-447-4700  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you.  Then  test  drive  a  Suzuki. 
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Everyday  vehicles  that  aren't" 


This  veh.de  handles  differently  from  ordinary  passenger  cars.  Federal  law  cautions  to  avoid  sharp  turns  and  abrupt  maneuvers.  Always  wear  your  seat  beU.  For  specific  details  please  read  your 
Owner's  Manual.  -Manufactured  suggested  re.a.l  pr.ce.  Taxes,  title,  freight,  and  l.cense  extra.  Dealers  set  own  price.  ©  1991  American  Suzuki  Motor  Corporation. 
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undressed  him  on  television,"  one  well- 
known  defense  attorney  told  me.  "Liti- 
gators from  all  over  the  country  were 
calling  me  and  saying.  'This  is  the  great 
Arthur  Liman?' 

While  much  of  the  revisionist  history 
has  placed  the  blame  for  the  hearings' 
blunted  edge  on  poor  cinematics — ev- 
erything from  the  uneven  seating  plan  to 
Liman's  unruly  hair,  which  Jay  Leno 
called  "the  worst  cover-up  in  Iran-con- 
tra"— there  are  many  lawyers  who  feel 
that  Liman,  as  chief  counsel,  bears  the 
ultimate  responsibility.  The  Senate 
didn't  lose  the  perception  battle  in 
Iran-contra  because  North  was  prettier 
than  Liman.  Appearances  are  impor- 
tant, but  Sam  Ervin  and  Sam  Dash,  Li- 
man's counterparts  in  the  televised 
Watergate  hearings,  were  no  joy  to  be- 
hold, either. 

"If  you  are  in  control  of  the  hearings, 
and  in  control  of  the  witnesses,  then  it 
doesn't  matter  how  many  medals  they 
wear  or  how  many  tears  they  cry,"  says 
Tom  Blanton,  deputy  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Archive,  a  nonprofit  re- 
search institute,  and  co-author  of  the 
first  book  on  Iran-contra,  called  The 
Chronology.  "Television  is  just  the  me- 
dium for  the  message.  They  didn't  have 
a  message.  Liman  and  the  others  on  the 
committee  never  felt  they  had  to  stage, 
produce,  and  manage  the  hearings  to 
tell  a  story  in  the  course  of  getting  the 
facts  out.  The  hearings  were  a  disaster 
for  Congress,  and  Congress's  standing 
with  the  community  at  large.  It  was  a 
record  replete  with  lies,  contradictions, 
shoddy  and  manipulated  evidence, 
speechmaking,  rabble-rousing,  rheto- 
ric, and  grandstanding.  It  was  out  of 
control." 

The  core  of  the  criticism  is  simply 
that  Liman  attacked  the  great  moral 
and  constitutional  crisis  of  the  Reagan 
presidency  as  just  another  white-collar- 
crime  case,  that  he  checked  his  ideals 
at  the  door  and  was  nonpartisan  and 
technical  to  a  fault.  "Liman  missed  the 
big  picture,"  says  a  source  close  to  the 
committee.  "He  wanted  to  get  Richard 
Secord,  so  he  nailed  him  on  petty 
charges.  He  pursued  the  $3,075  for 
Secord's  fat-farm  payment  instead  of 
the  $32  million  from  the  Saudis  to  the 
contras." 

Liman's  defenders  argue  that  he  was 
not  to  blame,  that  the  Senate  counsel  es- 
sentially muzzled  him  when  the  mail 
started  pouring  in  nominating  North  for 
the  next  president  of  the  United  States. 
"He  can't  control  public  opinion,"  says 
Jamail.   "Under  the  circumstances,  he 


did  a  remarkable  job.  Ollie  North  got 
indicted  stealing  the  show.  How  did  Ar- 
thur do  it?  By  letting  Ollie  North  keep 
mouthing.  Sometimes  the  best  play  for  a 
trial  lawyer  is  to  let  the  enemy  keep 
battling  on  and  on  until  pretty  soon 
they  slide  in  their  own  manure.  He 
didn't  try  Ollie  North,  he  elicited  testi- 
mony. Everybody  got  indicted  that  he 
set  out  to  question.  Now,  how  did  he 
botch  that?" 

Liman  blames  the  public's  disappoint- 
ment in  his  performance  on  the  media, 
which  he  says  wildly  inflated  its  expec- 
tations. Because  he  didn't  wring  the 
truth  out  of  North  and  topple  the  presi- 
dency, the  way  Watergate  did,  he  failed. 
"When  John  Nields  was  examining 
North,  there  were  anchormen  on  televi- 
sion saying,  'Wait  till  Arthur  Liman  ar- 
rives.' Well,  I  didn't  intend  to  tear  him 
apart.  Never."  According  to  Liman,  his 
strategy  was  simply  to  bring  out  the 


"North  was  not  what  the 
[Iran-contra]  hearings  were  about/' 
says  Liman.  "I  do  believe 
the  orders  went  right  to  the  top." 


facts,  the  duty  he  was  charged  with 
when  he  was  hired  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. "What  I  tried  to  do  with  North 
was  bring  out  what  he  was  admitting. 
Why  would  I  want  to  assassinate  him? 
North  was  not  what  the  hearings  were 
about.  I  do  believe  North  was  acting  on 
orders.  I  do  believe  the  orders  went 
right  to  the  top,  so  why  should  I  dis- 
credit him?" 

Liman  himself  is  eminently  pleased 
with  his  performance,  and  is  confident 
the  final  report  will  stand  the  test  of 
time.  In  the  eyes  of  the  senators  who 
hired  him,  and  of  liberal  Washington, 
Liman's  star  has  lost  little  of  its  luster. 
According  to  Republican  senator  Warren 
Rudman,  who  suggested  Liman  for  the 
job,  "I  thought  it  would  take  Houdini  to 
get  through  the  hearings  without  a  major 
blowup  somewhere.  Arthur  is  such  an 
extraordinarily  gifted  man,  and  so  thor- 
oughly decent  in  himself,  and  so  honest, 
even  those  who  disagreed  with  him  on 
the  committees  had  respect  for  him.  He 
held  a  lot  of  it  together.  If  I  were  a 
Democrat,  Liman  would  be  on  my 
shortlist  for  the  Supreme  Court  or  at- 
torney general,"  adds  Rudnu.n,  echo- 


ing the  view  of  other  legislators.  "He's 
of  that  caliber." 

Sitting  in  his  office  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  floor  of  Paul,  Weiss,  with  its 
sweeping  view  of  Central  Park  and 
the  city  below,  Liman  clearly  enjoys 
talking  about  Iran-contra,  looking  more 
relaxed  and  cheerful  than  in  any  of  our 
previous  meetings.  It  is  a  break  from  the 
difficult  matters  at  hand.  He  speaks 
longingly  of  that  time  in  the  future  when 
he  can  put  the  Milken  case  behind  him. 
"I  very  much  want  to  move  on  to  other 
things,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  civil 
cases  still  pending,"  he  says,  sitting 
awkwardly  in  the  corner  of  the  couch, 
his  Japanese-made  suit  jacket  still  but- 
toned and  straining  across  his  midriff. 
"There's  also  the  appeal  of  the  length 
of  the  sentence,  which  is  a  very  painful 
experience  because  it  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  a  very  unhappy  result." 

Most  criminal  law- 
yers agree  that  Liman's 
recent  drubbing  in  court 
and  in  the  press  won't 
affect  his  practice. 
Some  also  feel  it's  too 
early  to  tell  what  kind  of 
grade  he  should  get  in 
the  Milken  case.  Judge 
Wood  recently  clarified 
her  sentence,  recom- 
mending that  Milken 
serve  only  thirty-six  to  forty  months. 
The  judge  also  found  that  the  financial 
harm  from  his  crimes  was  far  less  than 
the  $4.7  million  the  government  had  al- 
leged, amounting  to  only  $318,000 — 
meaning  Milken  could  be  eligible  for  pa- 
role after  serving  only  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  months,  far  less  than  the  four 
to  five  years  she  had  originally  recom- 
mended to  the  parole  board.  All  of  this 
bodes  well  for  the  appeal.  To  Liman's 
cadre  of  supporters,  it  looks  as  if  the 
hanging  judge  has  backpedaled  a  bit. 
"All  the  cards  aren't  in  yet,"  says  litiga- 
tor Tom  Puccio.  "We  have  to  wait  and 
see  the  bottom  line.  Criminal  proceed- 
ings are  rarely  over  until  the  client 
leaves  prison." 

"There's  more  to  life,  and  more  to 
law,  than  the  number  of  years  entailed  in 
a  sentence."  says  Dershowitz.  "In  one 
respect,  this  case  will  be  perceived  later 
on  as  something  of  a  victory — Liman 
went  down  as  a  mensch,  and  Mil- 
ken went  down  as  a  mensch  I  suspect  il 
Milken's  epitaph  reads,  'He  didn't  turn 
in  his  friends,'  that's  pretty  good."  Thai 
may  not  be  the  reversal  of  fortune  I.unan 
is  hoping  for,  but  it's  not  bail,  either.  I  I 
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The  critic 

with  her  pans: 

Although  Sheraton 

no  longer  dons 

wigs,  she  doesn't 

want  to  be 

recognized. 


T 

he  blue-eyed  woman  of  a  cer- 
I  tain  age  and  a  certain  heft, 
I  handsomely  tented  in  a  gray 
I  Geoffrey  Beene  dress,  enters 
I  the1- trendy  SoHo  restaurant  fol- 
lowed by  a  courtly,  silver-haired  man, 
protective  and  deferential,  who  is  evi- 
dently her  husband  of  many  years.  Her 
clothes  are  stylish,  but  more  important, 
they  are  clever:  muted  in  color  and  in- 
definite in  shape,  they  draw  attention 
away  from  her  body  to  her  attractive  and 
lively  face.  With  gusto,  she  surveys  the 
lissome  black-garbed  young  diners,  the 
mustard-brown  velvet  drapery,  and  the 
barbed  iron  ceiling  fixtures  that  might 
have  been  rusting  since  the  days  of  Sa- 
vonarola. "I  like  it,"  she  declares  in  a 
crisp,  decisive  tone,  with  an  enthusiastic 
smile.  "It's  very  stage-setty."  Although 
she  is  wearing  her  reading  glasses  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  being  identified,  no 
one  on  the  staff  of  Cafe,  an  eatery 
owned  by  celebrity  grandson  Richard 
Widmaier-Picasso,  has  a  clue  that  the 
demanding  patron  at  the  door  ("Is  there 
a  problem  finding  a  table?  We  have  a 
reservation  for  four")  is  Mimi  Sheraton, 
the  legendary  and  ferocious  restaurant 
critic. 

As  always  the  reservation  is  in  anoth- 
er name,  and  as  usual  she  and  Richard 
Falcone,  her  husband  of  thirty-six  years, 
are  accompanied  by  two  other  diners. 
Mimi — once  she  has  dexterously  flicked 
her  index  finger  between  the  vinyl  cover 
and  the  paper  enclosure  to  see  if  the 
menu  can  be  easily  filched  (it  can) — lays 
down  a  few  ground  rules.  "Ordinarily 
on  a  first  visit,  I  would  like  to  see  things 
they  make  in  the  restaurant,  so  no 
smoked  salmon  or  oysters,  and  no  more 
than  one  salad,"  she  says.  "If  anyone 


EAT  IT! 


Iconoclastic  food  critic  Mimi  Sheraton- 


now  reissuing  her  paean  to  Brooklyn  cuisine- 
dishes  the  eighties'  consuming  frenzies 

BY  ARTHUR  LUBOW 


wants  fish,  the  snapper  and  the  salmon 
are  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  oth- 
ers." Before  the  waiter  arrives,  each 
guest  announces  his  choice,  avoiding 
duplication.  Then  Richard  selects.  Mimi 
goes  last.  When  Richard  says  he's  think- 
ing of  the  scallops,  Mimi  reminds  him, 
gently  but  firmly,  "The  salmon  or  the 
snapper  sounds  more  interesting." 
Snapper  it  is.  One  guest  falters  in  mak- 
ing his  selection.  "You're  not  here  to 
have  a  good  time,"  Mimi  reproves  him 
half-seriously,  her  glasses  and  careful 
coiffure  enhancing  her  schoolmarm  air. 
"You're  here  to  work." 

Of  the  many  arrows  shot  at  Sheraton 
(and  she  is  certainly  the  Saint  Sebastian 
of  food  critics),  the  accusation  most  eas- 
ily dismissed  is  that  she  doesn't  enjoy 
going  to  restaurants.  "She  treats  food 
like  a  food  inspector,  not  as  an  amusing 
thing  to  do,"  another  restaurant  critic- 
says  reproachfully.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mimi  enjoys  herself  im- 
mensely, in  her  own  fashion.  "When 
she  talks  about  lood,  she  lights  up  like  a 
jukebox  machine,"  says  her  friend 
Geoffrey  Beene.  She  goes  to  restaurants 


in  the  way  that  Nero  attended  the  Roman 
circuses,  exuberantly  anticipating  the 
moment  of  thumbs  up  or  thumbs  down. 
She  is  to  food  what  Pauline  Kael  is  to 
movies:  voracious,  passionate,  domi- 
neering. Blessed  with  a  superb  memory 
for  her  subject  matter  (like  Kael  on  mov- 
ies, she  can  recall  seemingly  all  the 
meals  she  has  consumed  without  relying 
on  notes),  she  shares  Kael's  talent  for 
phrasing  her  likes  and  loathings  in  a 
way  guaranteed  (and  designed)  to  pro- 
voke cheers  and  boos.  Scornful  of  food 
fads,  she  trumpets  her  preference  for 
old-fashioned  or  at  least  traditionally 
inflected  cuisine.  That  has  led  her  ad- 
versaries to  call  her  stodgy  and  narrow- 
minded;  now  that  fashion  is  catching 
up  with  her,  Mimi  is  enjoying  a  last 
laugh. 

In  her  heyday  as  the  restaurant  critic 
of  The  New  York  Times,  back  in  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties,  she  could 
make  and  (some  say)  break  a  restaurant. 
Under  Bryan  Miller,  her  less  bossy, 
more  equable  successor,  the  Times  no 
longer  has  quite  that  power.  Of  course, 
one  reason  that  Miller  has  less  clout  is 
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due  to  diner  burnout  and  economic 
ssion,  the  restaurant  fever  of  the 
mid-eighties  has  broken.  Although  New 
York  has  always  been  the  restaurant  cap- 
ital of  the  country  (at  least  since  Del- 
monico's  under  Charles  Ranshoffer),  the 
restaurants  themselves  were  until  recent- 
ly backdrops.  The  best  ones,  as  Truman 
Capote  vividly  described  in  his  story 
"La  Cote  Basque,  1965,"  were  clubby 
places  where  the  rich  gathered  to  dish, 
and  the  dishes  themselves — usually 
French  classic  cuisine,  in  a  faithful 
American  translation — were  appreciated 
but  kept  in  their  place.  Food  was  some- 
thing that  was  done  best  in  France.  One 
way  to  understand  the 
boom  in  American  restau- 
rants that  began  in  the  late 
seventies  is  to  see  it  as  a 
post-Vietnam  assertion  of 
American  pride,  played  out 
in  a  frivolous  arena.  The 
discovery  that  Americans 
could  produce  the  ingredi- 
ents for  high-powered 
cooking  began  with  Alice 
Waters  at  Chez  Panisse  in 
Berkeley;  quickly  and  easily,  food-ori- 
ented restaurants  began  arriving  in 
New  York,  where,  with  money  for  fer- 
tilizer and  media  hype  for  light,  they 
proliferated  into  a  status-conscious, 
high-profit,  competitive  jungle.  By 
1987  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  own- 
ers of  "21" — a  power  dining  spot  that 
was  traditionally  known  and  even  cele- 
brated for  having  terrible  food — to  hire 
New  American  Cuisine  maestro  Anne 
Rosenzweig  to  revamp  the  menu.  Food 
was  suddenly  very  important,  and 
when  the  baby-boomers  who  had 
grown  up  on  meat  loaf  and  potatoes 
needed  instruction,  Mimi  was  there  to 
provide  it.  She  is  by  temperament  a 
teacher. 

Mimi  Sheraton — now  sixty-five  and 
the  restaurant  critic  for  Conde  Nast 
Traveler — was  raised  as  Miriam 
Solomon  in  what  was  then  a  middle- 
class  Jewish  neighborhood  in  Brooklyn. 
(The  name  Sheraton  is  the  one  lasting 
legacy  of  her  first,  nine-year  marriage.) 
In  her  book  From  My  Mother's  Kitchen, 
an  artful  combination  of  recipes  and 
reminiscence  that  has  just  come  out  in  a 
revised  edition,  Mimi  describes  the  set- 
ting that  produced  America's  pre-emi- 
nent restaurant  critic.  Her  father  was  a 
wholesale  buyer  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, who  brought  home  artichokes, 
kohlrabies,  and  other  oddities  unknown 
to  their  neighbors.  Her  mother  was  a  de- 


vout cook  who  regarded  the  quality  of  a 
woman's  chicken  soup  as  an  index  of 
personal  worth,  and  who  preceded  each 
serving  of  her  own  chicken  soup  with 
the  announcement  that  it  was  the  best 
she  had  ever  made.  The  Solomon  table 
was  a  stage  on  which  the  nightly  culi- 
nary performance  would  be  followed  by 
on-the-spot  reviews.  "We  would  criti- 
cize every  dinner,"  recalls  Mimi'-s 
younger  brother,  Arthur  Solomon,  a 
Chicago  lawyer,  "and  then  we  would 
get  into  what  we  would  have  tomorrow. 
It  was  a  great  upbringing  for  a  critic." 
Their  mother  was  "bossy  and  opinionat- 
ed" like  Mimi,  Arthur  says.  But,  he  ob- 


"When  she  talks  about  food, 
she  lights  up  like  a  jukebox 
machine "  says  Sheraton's 
friend  Geoffrey  Beene. 


serves,  "Mimi  has  taken  it  to  new 
heights.  My  mother  had  very  Firm  opin- 
ions on  how  things  should  taste  and  look 
in  our  house.  Mimi  can  now  tell  the 
whole  world  what  to  eat." 

People  often  use  food  metaphors  to 
describe  more  ethereal  pursuits:  a  hun- 
ger for  knowledge,  a  taste  for  culture,  a 
thirst  for  experience.  Mimi  has  redirect- 
ed these  hungers,  tastes,  and  thirsts  to 
their  literal  domain — the  dining  room. 
She  sees  herself  as  a  Critic  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  her  food  writing  is  laced 
with  references  to  the  other  arts — espe- 
cially interior  design,  which  she  has 
studied,  and  fashion,  which  she  adores 
When  discussing  the  ascendancy  of  Ital- 
ian restaurants  in  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, she  refers  to  the  success  of  Italian 
fashion.  "Italian  food  has  an  easy,  casu- 
al, modern  elegance,  like  an  Armani  silk 
shirt,"  she  says.  "It  could  be  enjoyed 
without  the  kind  of  tight-assed  intellec- 
tualism  that  appreciating  French  food 
seemed  to  require.  You  could  mix  and 
match  it  without  the  formal  arrangement 
of  a  French  meal." 

Mimi's  early  involvement  in  the  res- 
taurant world  came  as  a  consultant  for 
the  renowned  restaurateur  Joe  Baum.  In 
1960  she  took  a  five-month  trip  (leaving 
her  then  year-and-a-half-old  son  with  his 
grandmother  and  a  housekeeper)  to  re- 
search international  ingredients  for 
Baum's  Four  Seasons,  and  to  write  a 
book,  City  Portraits.  Although  she  says 


that  she  learned  a  great  deal  from  Baum, 
she  didn't  like  consulting.  "No  one  had 
to  listen  to  what  you  said,"  she  ex- 
plains. "It's  like  a  butcher  who  delivers 
raw  meat.  If  someone  ruins  it  in  the 
kitchen,  the  butcher  can't  do  anything 
about  it."  She  gave  up  consulting  when 
she  cut  her  teeth  as  a  food  writer  at  New 
York  magazine — for  one  article  she  rated 
more  than  one  hundred  seafood  restau- 
rants in  the  five  boroughs;  for  another 
she  sampled  the  parties  and  kitchens  of 
all  the  city's  leading  caterers.  Most 
memorably,  she  spent  close  to  a  year 
sampling  everything — 1,961  items 
— offered  in  the  Bloomingdale's  food 
department.  The  Bloomingdale's  mara- 
thon was  a  fantasy  assignment  for  Mimi: 
it  was  not  merely  the  opportunity  to  taste 
everything  in  the  store;  it  was  the  power 
to  judge  it  all. 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  awakened  in- 
terest in  food  in  America  was  largely 
confined  to  the  kitchen.  "You  had  to 
have  a  Garland  range  and  a  Cuisinart," 
Mimi  remembers,  "and  you  had  to 
make  your  own  ice  cream,  your  own 
pasta,  your  own  sausage."  As  the  dec- 
ade closed,  more  people  were  too  busy 
at  the  office  to  cook,  yet  had  extra  mon- 
ey to  indulge  their  fascination  with  food. 
And  so  the  fad  of  elaborate  home  cook- 
ing gave  way  to  the  restaurant  boom. 

In  December  1975,  Sheraton  accepted 
a  job  as  a  food  writer  at  the  Times.  She 
told  managing  editor  Abe  Rosenthal, 
who  hired  her,  that  she  wanted  to  review 
restaurants.  He  said  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  fire  John  Canaday,  the  former  art 
critic  who  occupied  that  spot.  However, 
Rosenthal  explained,  Canaday  was  near- 
ing  retirement  age  and  Mimi  would  be 
well  positioned  to  succeed  him.  She  had 
been  on  the  job  three  months  when  Can- 
aday took  a  vacation  and  she  was  asked 
to  fill  in.  Canaday's  reviews,  which 
might  charitably  be  described  as  per- 
functory, were  essentially  explanations 
of  why  he  had  awarded  a  restaurant  a 
certain  number  of  stars.  Mimi's  first 
review  was  a  rave  of  the  Palm,  a  lead- 
ing New  York  steak  house;  she  gave  it 
four  stars,  the  maximum  (and  rare- 
ly bestowed)  accolade.  She  wrote  a 
lengthy  piece  with  an  energy  unfamil- 
iar to  readers  of  Times  restaurant  re- 
views, and  then,  in  a  bit  of  showman 
ship,  published  the  complete  menu, 
including  prices,  of  this  restaurant  fa 
mous  for  not  giving  printed  menus  to 
its  patrons.  Mimi  followed  up  her  Palm 
dance  with  three  other  forceful  It 
views;  when  Canaday  returned  from 
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holiday,  he  took  one  look  at  what 
had  gone  on  in  his  absence  and  asked 
to  relinquish  his  reviewing  duties 
ahead  of  schedule. 

It  was  mid- 1976,  the  perfect  moment. 
In  response  to  the  advertising  surge  in 
products  targeted  at  affluent  consum- 
ers, the  newspaper  was  just  creating 
separate  sections  devoted  to  "life- 
style," and  there  was  an  expanded 
platform  for  Mimi's  loud,  brash, 
knowledgeable  voice.  The  town's  oth- 
er conspicuously  placed  culinary  pun- 
dit, New  York  magazine's  Gael  Greene, 
approached  each  new  restaurant  like  a 
woman  facing  a  would-be  seducer. 
Mimi,  on  the  other  hand, 
operated  like  a  judge  in- 
terrogating a  defendant. 
She  was  tireless  in  her  in- 
vestigations, and  once  she 
had  made  up  her  mind,  the 
matter  was  settled.  She 
spoke  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority, and  people  paid 
attention — not  only  the 
many  young  foodie  acolytes,  but  also 
the  chefs.  "The  whole  restaurant  in- 
dustry was  on  their  toes  because  of 
her,"  says  Andre  Soltner  of  Lutece. 

Delighted  to  scrawl  on  established  fa- 
cades, Sheraton  in  her  first  year  at  the 
Times  awarded  only  one  star  to  such  so- 
cial bastions  as  La  Cote  Basque  and  Le 
Cirque.  She  was  equally  unimpressed  by 
the  innovative  nouvelle  cuisine  at  Le 
Plaisir.  Then  and  now,  she  dismisses 
most  of  California  cuisine  as  "not  cook- 
ing but  arranging,"  and  eyes  "daring" 
chefs  warily.  "I  think  the  best  kind  of 
new  dish  has  a  familiar  taste,"  she  says, 
"not  because  you've  tasted  it  before,  but 
because  you  have  a  frame  of  reference. " 
During  much  of  her  career,  Sheraton 
has  been  a  gainsayer  in  the  crowd  of 
bobbing  heads.  Now  the  cycle  has 
caught  up  with  her  preference  for 
earthy,  traditional  fare  (although,  pre- 
dictably, she  grouses  that  what  is  tout- 
ed today  as  traditional  bistro  cooking 
"is  not  the  food  you  got  at  Benoit  or 
L'Ami  Louis"). 

At  the  Times,  Mimi  was  a  carnivore 
for  whom  no  cow  was  too  sacred.  In  her 
most  celebrated  assault,  she  took  a  tour 
of  the  Michelin  three-star  restaurants  of 
France.  She  rated  ten  of  the  culinary 
temples  and  blasphemed  six,  saying  that 
Paul  Bocuse's  gateau  de  foies  de  volaille 
tasted  suspiciously  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  beef  liver,  that  the  lobster 
bisque  at  L'Oustaii  de  Baumaniere  was 
"almost  certainly  canned,"  and  that  the 
raspberry  sorbet  at  La  Pyramide  was  ar- 


tificially flavored.  Apoplectic,  a  panel 
of  superchefs  appeared  on  French  televi- 
sion to  debate  the  critic,  who,  disguised 
in  a  wig  and  a  satin-and-lace  mask, 
emerged  from  the  encounter  with  envi- 
able notoriety.  In  any  history  of  how 
American  cooking  came  of  age,  this  Oe- 
dipal  act — Mimi's  debunking  of  the  hal- 
lowed French  chefs — deserves  promi- 
nent notice. 

The  elevation  of  the  American  chef 
from  servant  to  celebrity  began 
around  the  same  time.  "That  was  a 
good  thing,  although  it  got  exaggerated 
until  the  chef  was  a  god,"  Mimi  says. 


During  much  of  her  career, 
Sheraton  has  been  a  gainsayer 
in  the  crowd  of  bobbing  heads. 


"If  you  wanted  it  medium,  the  chef 
would  only  do  it  medium  rare."  All  over 
the  country,  specialty  farmers  followed 
the  California  example  and  produced 
high-grade  ingredients.  On  menus  of 
such  restaurants  as  the  River  Cafe,  Mi- 
chael's, and  An  American  Place,  each 
morsel  had  a  provenance:  Oregon  wild 
mushrooms,  Michigan  sour  cherries, 
Colorado  lamb.  "By  the  time  you  got  to 
eat,  you  felt  you'd  read  a  geography 
book,"  Sheraton  says.  "A  lot  of  things 
were  celebrated  because  they  were  local, 
even  though  they  were  not  as  good  as 
the  imported."  American  regional  cui- 
sines became  so  fashionable  that  Cajun 
and  Creole  had  more  cachet  than  lyon- 
naise:  blackened  fish  appeared  on  almost 
every  menu.  Yet,  paradoxically,  the  true 
regional  cuisines  in  America  were  dying 
out.  "Today  in  a  restaurant  you  can't 
tell  what  part  of  the  country  you're  in," 
Sheraton  says.  "You  get  a  salad  of  duck 
confit  everywhere." 

By  the  end  of  the  seventies  in  New 
York,  the  desire  to  taste  the  newest  cre- 
ation had  attained  a  neurotic  pitch  akin 
to  seventeenth-century  .  Dutch-tulip- 
mania.  Looking  back,  it's  hard  to  com- 
prehend the  frenzy  that  greeted  a  Febru- 
ary 1979  piece  by  John  McPhee  in  The 
New  Yorker.  McPhee  lauded  the  exqui- 
site culinary  preparations  of  a  publicity- 
shy  chef  he  identified  only  as  "Otto"  at 
an  establishment  he  would  locate  only  as 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  midtown 
Manhattan.  His  claim  that  an  unknown 
nearby    restaurant    surpassed    ;  utece 


taunted  the  food-crazed  populace. 
Where  is  it?  Why  won't  he  tell  us?  Don- 
ning her  Nancy  Drew  cap,  Sheraton, 
with  Times  wine  writer  Frank  Prial, 
tracked  down  the  mysterious  Otto  in  ru- 
ral Pennsylvania.  Off  they  drove  on  a 
snowy  night,  as  McPhee  futilely  phoned 
Sheraton's  house  to  beg  her  to  reconsid- 
er. In  a  prominently  featured  and  much- 
discussed  story,  she  delivered  the  Times' s 
verdict  on  Alan  Lieb's  cooking:  "truly 
awful,"  "dank  and  musty,"  "chewy," 
"dry,"  and  "tough"  were  a  few  of  her 
carefully  aimed  adjectives. 

Although  she  relished  her  power, 
Mimi  was  tiring  of  the  New  York  restau- 
rant rounds.  "The  scene  had  become 
very  ugly,"  she  says.  "People  didn't 
care  about  the  best,  they  cared  about  the 
newest.  A  lot  of  people  celebrated  food 
that  was  really  bad.  I've  got  to  believe 
that  people  hate  rare  chicken  or  rare 
fish — rare  fish,  that  is,  not  raw  fish, 
which  I  like.  I  think  it  was  destructive  to 
chefs  who  were  good  at  the  classics  but 
not  at  inventing.  It  got  to  be  like  the 
fashion  business:  you  had  to  have  a  new 
line  three  or  four  times  a  year.  The 
menus  were  unrelentingly  creative,  and 
everything  had  too  many  flavors,  too 
many  tastes.  I  can't  think  of  one  inven- 
tion that  has  become  a  classic  like 
quenelles  de  brochet  or  bouillabaisse  or 
boeuf  bourguignon.  Chefs  were  experi- 
menting, and  I  think  they  should  know." 

Sheraton  left  the  Times  at  the  end  of 
1983,  a  departure  mourned  by  few  of  her 
co-workers.  "She's  like  a  colleague 
from  hell,"  says  a  woman  who  knew  her 
at  the  Times,  and  another  recalls,  "She 
hates  women,  especially  thin  women, 
and  she'll  do  anything  to  destroy  anyone 
she  sees  as  competition."  Food  critic 
Patricia  Wells  says,  "She  makes  it  clear 
that  you  know  nothing  and  she  has  no 
respect  for  you."  Craig  Claiborne,  the 
grand  old  man  of  the  Times  food  page, 
will  say  only,  "I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  Mimi  Sheraton,  because  I  don't 
want  to  sound  petty."  He  stopped 
speaking  to  her,  it  is  reliably  said,  after 
he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  story  on  Ameri- 
can caviar  and  then  saw  her  spooning  the 
stuff  out  to  senior  Times  editors,  ex- 
claiming, "Isn't  it  just  awful'" 

On  the  issue  of  why  her  colleagues 
loathe  her,  Sheraton  is  reflective.  "I 
think  it's  partly  because  I  was  never  part 
of  the  group,"  she  says.  She  believes 
that  fraternizing  makes  food  critics  tOO 
cautious  to  diverge  from  the  consensus. 
Perhaps  most  revealing  is  her  rebuttal 
to  her  former  colleagues'  accusation 
of  unbridled  competitiveness:  "I  never 
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jiiyone  there  was  competition." 
Sheraton  left  the  Times  for  several 
reasons,  including  frequent  personality 
clashes  with  deputy  managing  editor  Ar- 
thur Gelb.  However,  she  was  always 
ambivalent  about  working  for  the  paper. 
"It's  more  my  nature  to  be  free,"  she 
says.  "I  never  went  into  the  pension 
plan  at  the  Times  because  it  vested  after 
ten  years.  1  never  thought  I'd  be  there 
for  ten  years.  And  I  wasn't."  After  eight 
years,  she  was  ready  to  get  out.  "In  my 
heart  of  hearts,  I  wanted 
to  see  how  well  my  repu- 
tation would  last  without 
being  at  the  Times,"  she 
says.  "I  think  I've  done 
pretty  well."  Still,  the 
tenure  at  the  Times  was 
her  apex;  without  the 
newspaper's  clout,  her 
punchy  prose  can't  carry 
the  same  wallop. 

She  wrote  for  Vanity 
Fair  and  Time  before  ac- 
cepting a  post  as  the  na- 
tional food  critic  for 
Conde  Nast  Traveler. 
Capitalizing  on  her 
name,  she  published  a 
guidebook,  Mimi  Shera- 
ton: New  York's  Best 
Restaurants,  and,  in 
1987,  inaugurated  a 
monthly  newsletter  of 
restaurant  reviews. 
From  that  vantage 
point,  she  observed 
the  final  days  of  the 
New  York  restaurant 
boom.  Chary  of  the 
trendy,  she  disap- 
proved of  most  of  the 
supernova  restaurants 
that  lit  up  the  fashionable 
scene;  she  scorned  the 
food  at  Brian  McNally's 
Indochineand  150Woos- 
ter,  and  never  even  bothered  to  go  to  his 
Canal  Bar.  "She  hates  restaurants  with 
lots  of  pretty  girls  that  seem  like  a  scene , ' ' 
says  one  detractor.  She  also  hates  to  jump 
on  a  bandwagon.  She  introduced  her 
newsletter  with  a  pan  of  Arizona  206,  a 
New  American  Cuisine  outpost  that  other 
critics  had  rhapsodized  about;  she  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  "culinary  con,"  and  says 
that  she  was  thrilled  when  Gael  Greene 
later  wrote  that  the  only  critics  who 
wouldn't  like  Arizona  206  are  those  with 
backsides  too  big  for  the  chairs.  "I 
thought,  Oh  good!  She  read  it!  She 
cares!"  Mimi  recalls.  She  knows  that 
"when  you  make  people  mad  you  get  a  lot 


of  publicity."  Is  it  purely  that  self-inter- 
est ,  or  a  residual  prickle  from  the  backside 
slap,  that  makes  her  pause  when  asked  for 
her  feelings  about  Gael  Greene.  "I  don't 
think  I've  ever  been  quoted  on  Gael 
Greene,  but  she  never  misses  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  something  nasty  about  me," 
she  begins.  A  mischievous  light  sparkles 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  lets  go  with  the  spit- 
ball:  "Well,  to  be  middle-aged,  alone, 
and  look  like  Benjamin  Franklin  would 
make  you  bitter,  too."  (Perhaps  Greene 


Craig  Claiborne  will  say  only, 
"I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
Mimi  Sheraton,  because  I  don't 
want  to  sound  petty." 


In  1979,  the  disguised 
Sheraton  appeared 
on  French  TV  to  debate 
some  of  the  three-star  chefs 
she  had  slammed. 

has  declared  a  cease-fire; 
she  declined  to  answer 
calls  for  this  story.)  The 
New  York  food  world  is  so 
small  and  the  personalities 
are  so  large  that  people  al- 
ways wonder  how  "ob- 
jective" a  critic  can  be.  Is  it  a  coincidence 
that  Greene  dismissed  both  Aureole  and 
Huberts — two  swanky  eateries  on  which 
Mimi  bestowed  four  stars?  Or  that  Mimi 
rejected  the  food  at  Greene's  beloved 
Gotham  Bar  &  Grill  as  "overly  con- 
trived" and  the  fish  at  Le  Bemardin — 
adored  by  Greene  and  anointed  by  Bryan 
Miller — as  "overly  complex  and  all 
much  alike." 


f_. 
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he  instant  establishment  of  Le  Ber- 
nardin  was  the  classic  New  York  res- 
taurant story  of  the  mid-eighties.  In 
January  1986,  the  restaurant  arrived  full- 
blown at  the  base  of  the  new  Equitable 


Center.  The  chef-and-hostess  team  of 
siblings  Gilbert  and  Maguy  Le  Coze  had 
a  proven  record  in  Paris.  The  luxurious 
room,  which  cost  the  Equitable  nearly 
$6  million,  emulated  the  grandeur  of  the 
Four  Seasons.  Along  with  the  Italian 
restaurant  Palio  and  a  branch  of  the 
Whitney  Museum,  Le  Bernardin  was  de- 
signed to  upgrade  and  gentrify  the  drea- 
ry block  close  by  Seventh  Avenue  on 
which  the  Equitable 's  mammoth  office 
building  had  been  erected.  Thanks  to  the 
Le  Cozes,  the  Equitable  could  charge 
rents  unheard  of  so  far  west.  Thanks  to  the 
Equitable,  the  Le  Cozes — with  the  help  of 
four  stars  from  Miller  and  a  gusher  from 
Greene — could  fill  every  seat  from  day 
one.  Their  success  encouraged  high-roll- 
ing foreign  restaurateurs  and  their  back- 
ers to  open  Bice,  Bellini  by  Cipriani, 
and  San  Domenico. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  confreres, 
the  top  American-born  chefs — who  had 
won  critical  raves,  usually  at  small, 
spare,  fringe  locations — made  their  own 
bid  for  the  big  time.  In  1988,  Len  Alli- 
son (who  with  his  wife,  Karen  Hubert, 
had  started  at  a  charming  corner  bar  in 
the  out-of-the-way  Boerum  Hill  neigh- 
borhood of  Brooklyn)  and  Patrick  Clark 
(who  had  made  his  name  at  the  McNal- 
lys'  Odeon  and  Cafe  Luxembourg)  both 
moved  to  go-for-broke  establishments  in 
the  ritzy  heart  of  the  Upper  East  Side. 
Mimi  (who  loved  the  original  Huberts) 
extolled  the  new  Huberts  with  four  stars, 
and  although  she  thought  Clark's  Met- 
ro deserved  only  two,  most  critics  lav- 
ished praise  on  it.  Last  year,  both  Hu- 
berts and  Metro  closed  their  portals. 
Coming  full  circle,  in  March,  Len  Alli- 
son and  Karen  Hubert  opened  a  moder- 
ately priced  restaurant,  Onda,  in  a 
charming  corner  bar  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  neighborhood  on  the  scruffy  east- 
ern fringe  of  SoHo. 

Mimi's  own  newsletter  is  another  ca- 
sualty of  the  restaurant  doldrums.  Last 
February  she  suspended  publication, 
saying  that  she  wants  the  opportunity  to 
do  other  kinds  of  writing.  She  admits, 
however,  that  the  newsletter  never  took 
off.  "If  people  aren't  paying  a  lot  of 
money  to  go  to  restaurants,"  she  ob- 
serves, "they're  less  interested  in  pay- 
ing forty-eight  dollars  a  year  to  read 
about  them." 

What  people  want  these  days  is  the 
perception  that  they  are  eating  healthful, 
homey,  fairly  priced  fare.  "The  single 
most  lasting  influence  on  the  cuisine  ol 
today  has  been  the  health  craze,"  s;i\s 
Sheraton.  Food  needn't  be  healthful;  it 
just  has  to  seem  that  way.  One  example  IS 
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the  proliferation  of  what  Mimi  calls 
"pseudo-salads."  "I  mean  things  that 
look  like  salads  because  of  all  the  green  on 
top,"  she  explains,  "but  when  you  look 
closer  you  find  confit  de  canard,  sliced 
steak,  or  pork  cracklings."  She  says  that 
veal  cutlet  Milanese  topped  with  arugula 
and  tomato  is  so  popular  right  now  "be- 
cause it's  perceived  as  a  salad. ' '  Poultry  is 
ubiquitous,  particularly  such 
relatively  exotic  fowl  as 
guinea  hen,  pheasant,  and 
quail.  So  is  swordfish — 
"meat  that  swims,"  says 
Mimi,  "for  people  who 
don't  like  fish  but  don't 
want  to  eat  meat. 

"Despite  all  the  talk  of 
cholesterol  and  health,  calf's 
liver — the  ultimate  choles- 
terol wallop — is  coming 
back,"  Mimi  remarks.  Perhaps  what 
people  are  after  is  not  so  much  the 
healthful  as  the  hearty.  That  yen  for  the 
simpler  pleasures  of  an  earlier  time  may 
also  explain  why  virtually  every  piece  of 
meat  or  fish  that  leaves  a  restaurant 
kitchen  nowadays  is  strewn  with  fresh 
herbs — often  in  the  name  of  "Tuscan 
cooking."    "There   are   twigs   and 


branches — all  these  splinters — in  ev- 
erything," Sheraton  observes  with  a 
grimace. 


A 


n  unregenerate  eater  with  a  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  against  vegetarian, 
low-fat,  and  low-sodium  diets  (and 
those  who  follow  them),  Mimi  describes 
herself  as  "very  healthy  except  that  I'm 


"Today  in  a  restaurant 
you  can't  tell  what  part  of  the 
country  you're  in.  You  get  a 
salad  of  duck  confit  everywhere." 


obese."  (She  told  a  friend,  "I've  solved 
my  cholesterol  problem.  I  found  a  doc- 
tor who  said  three  hundred  is  fine.") 
She  spends  roughly  half  her  time  out  of 
town  for  Conde  Nast  Traveler,  accom- 
panied by  Richard,  a  French-china  im- 
porter who  is  semi-retired.  She  no  long- 
er has  much  use  for  the  wigs  that  were  a 
famous  part  of  her  modus  operandi;  it  is 


characteristic  of  publicity-loving  Mimi 
that  such  disguises  only  increased  her 
visibility  as  the  Zorro  of  the  New  York 
food  scene.  Today  she  says  she's  "recog- 
nized only  in  New  York,  where  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  places  recognize  me.  Un- 
fortunately, that  includes  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  fashionable  restaurants,  where 
I  would  most  like  not  to  be  recognized." 

Certainly  that  includes  Le  Cirque, 
where  on  a  recent  afternoon,  having 
made  a  reservation,  I  awaited  Mimi's 
pre-arranged  late  arrival.  From  my  back 
table  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the 
kitchen,  I  could  see  the  unanticipated 
advent  of  Mimi  and  Richard  cause  a 
small  commotion  at  the  door.  As  the 
captain,  with  alarm,  watched  Mimi 
heading  to  join  me  in  the  rear,  he  quick- 
ly suggested,  "Would  you  prefer  per- 
haps this  table?"  and  escorted  the  whole 
party  to  a  favored  spot  near  the  pink 
banquettes  in  front.  For  starters,  chef 
Daniel  Boulud  sent  out  a  lagniappe  of 
veal  headcheese,  which  Mimi  has  lauded 
in  prior  reviews.  After  the  ordered  appe- 
tizers, he  proffered  a  surprise:  giant  scal- 
lop shells  that,  retrieved  by  divers  in 
Maine,  still  retained  their  hinge.  Within, 
the  scallop  had  been  joined  by  tiny  fava 
beans  and  abundant  shavings  of  fresh 
black  truffle. 

With  curiosity  I  listened  as  Sirio  Mac- 
cioni,  the  suavest  restaurant  proprietor 
in  New  York,  chatted  with  Mimi  for  ten 
minutes  about  the  dire  state  of  the  res- 
taurant business.  It  is  no  secret  in  the 
food  world  that  Mimi  is  not  Sirio's  fa- 
vorite critic;  besides  her  initial  one-star 
Bronx  cheer,  she  later  gave  Le  Cirque 
two  stars  in  her  newsletter  a  month  after 
she  awarded  four  to  Huberts.  Much  of 
her  review  of  Le  Cirque  compared  Bou- 
lud unfavorably  with  his  predecessor, 
Alain  Sailhac.  "If  Boulud  lacks  Sail- 
hac's  sensitivity  to  flavors,"  she  wrote, 
"he  does  an  above  average  job  with 
many  of  the  specialties."  Sirio  fumed. 
But  not  a  trace  of  his  rancor  could  be 
seen  today,  and  Mimi  radiated  only 
sweetness  and  light  as  she  inquired  after 
the  whereabouts  of  Sirio's  sons.  When 
chef  Boulud  paid  his  respects,  he  too 
was  all  boyish  smiles.  The  restaurateurs 
of  New  York  have  long  known  that 
there's  no  percentage  in  being  mean  to 
Mimi.  It  was  shortly  before  Boulud's 
appearance,  surrounded  by  the  eight 
sublime  desserts  that  the  kitchen  had  in- 
sisted she  try,  that  Mimi  emitted  I  small 
sigh  and  smiled  in  my  direction.  "Not  a 
bad  way  to  make  a  living,  is  it?"  she 
asked.  Like  most  of  Mimi's  questions,  it 
did  not  require  an  answer.  □ 
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TAG-Heuer  watches  possess 
endurance  and  precision: 
qualities  found  among  those 
who  thrive  on  pressure.  The 
new  Series  4000  with  double- 
protection  screw-in  crown  is 
water  resistant  to  200  meters 
(660  feet).  It  features  a  uni- 
directional turning  bezel, 
scratch-resistant  sapphire  crys- 
tal, and  battery  life  indicator 
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Maverick  director 
Spike  Lee  is  at  it  again, 
and  his  new  movie 
tackles  the 
Big  Taboo 

SPIKE'S  PEAK 

BY  GERRI HIRSHEY 


High  on  a  frigid  hill 
in  Harlem,  director 
Spike  Lee  is  shoot- 
ing mouths:  black 
mouths,    gossipy 
mouths,    grinning, 
clucking,   leering 
mouths.   They   are 
stationed  around  the  playground  in  St. 
Nicholas    Park   this    moonless    late-fall 
night.   It's  dark  and  windy;  the  actors 
shiver  as  they  run  through  their  lines. 
Lee,  a  slight,  bespectacled  figure  in  a 
baseball  hat,  a  tan  parka,  and  chunky 
Timberland  shoes,  throws  a  huge  shad- 
ow. He  is  backlit  by  a  pair  of  five-story 
lighting  cranes   that   rise   from   flatbed 
trucks.  A  sizable  diamond  flashes  on  his 
left  ear.  His  voice  is  surprisingly  big  as 
he  yells,  "Action!" 
The  mouths  begin: 
"He's  black!" 
"She's  white!" 
"Lawd  have  mercy." 
Lee  is  shaking  his  head. 
"Cut.  Turn  it  up  a  little.  Remember, 
the  brother  is  bonin'  a  white  woman." 

"HEAVEN  FORBID!" 

As  the  order  is  given  to  cut  and  print, 
a  neighborhood  drama  has  erupted  just 
down  the  hill  on  128th  Street.  A  woman 
is  screaming,  trying  to  get  away  from  a 
man  who  she  says  is  menacing  her.  She 
is  waving  a  crumpled  paper  she  claims 
to  be  a  court  order  of  protection.  Her 
supporters  are  pouring  out  of  a  vestibule 
and  into  the  street.  Six  police  cars  howl 


up.  As  the  blue  uniforms  wade  into  the 
fracas,  a  gold-accessorized  Jeep  Chero- 
kee rolls  past  on  St.  Nicholas  Place, 
megawatt  sound  system  shaking  down 
the  thunder:  "we  got  to  pray  JUST  TO 

MAKE  IT  TODAY. 

Production  halts  until  the  sirens  die 
down  and  the  rumble  of  M.C.  Hammer 
fades  with  the  Cherokee's  taillights. 

"This  ain't  Hollywood,"  says  a  cor- 
ner sage  in  a  Raiders  cap.  "This  is 
fuckin'  Homeywood.  When  my  home- 
boy  Spike  wants  action,  he  won't  have 
to  look  far." 

Homeywood  is  a  lively  spot.  And  de- 
spite the  talent  in  heated  trailers,  the 
$2,500-a-day  Louma  crane  angled  out 
over  the  men's  urinal  in  the  park,  the 
conga  line  of  star-struck  kids  along  the 
fence,  life  does  not  stop  for  art  here. 
Love  and  sex  and  death  and  drugs  work 
a  mighty  twenty-four-hour  push  and  pull 
uptown,  and  all  those  elements  move 
the  plot  of  Lee's  latest  film.  Jungle  Fe- 
ver. It  features  interracial  sex,  Italian- 
American  bigots,  black,  white,  and 
brown  crackheads,  forbidden  love,  and 
murderous  hate.  Lee  says  it  had  to 
be  shot   in   Bensonhurst,   Little   Italy, 


and  up  here   in  chilly  Harlem. 
"Lawd  have  mercy." 
The   mouths   have   resumed. 
These    talking    heads    are    being 
shot  for  one  of  Lee's  signature 
segments:   the   Mouth   Montage. 
It's  a  close-up,  quick-cut  device 
he  has  used  in  three  of 
his   five    films   to 
burlesque    racial 
and   sexual   stereotypes   and   it 
works  well  as  funny,  low-bud- 
get leavening.   Economy  was 
the  reason  he  used  it  first  (and 
most  hilariously)  in  his  debut  sex 
comedy.  She's  Gotta  Have  It,  shot 
for  $175,000  in  Brooklyn.  Male 
suitors  labeled  "Dogs,  #1-12" 
mouthed  bogus  come-ons  to  wom- 
en, about  their  B.A.'s,  BMVVs, 
and  other  very  personal  assets: 

"Girl,  I  got  plenty  of  what  you 
need.  Ten  throbbing  inches  of 
U.S.D.A.  government-inspected 
prime-cut  Grade  A  TUBE  steak!  !! " 
School  Daze,  Lee's  film  about 
life  at  a  black  college,  featured  a 
parade  of  coeds  rejecting  Lee's 
loser  frat  pledge.  Half  Pint.  In  Do 
the  Right  Thing,  black,  Italian, 
Korean,  and  Puerto  Rican  mouths 
performed  a  chorus  of  racial  slurs. 
Now,  in  what  will  be  the  trailer  for 
Jungle  Fever,  the  talk  is  about  in- 
terracial sex,  and  the  mouths  are 
nasty  indeed: 

Black  man:   "How's  she  look?  She 
got  a  butt?  No?  A  flat,  white  butt?" 

White  woman:  "How  big  is  his.  .  .no 
way." 
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FEAR  OF  THE  BIG  BLACK  DICK 

yths  on  sexuality  have  really  gotten 
people  messed  up — on  both  sides." 
Having  finished  shooting  Fever, 
Spike  Lee  is  discussing  its  future  in  the 
lounge  of  his  Brooklyn  headquarters. 
Forty  Acres  and  a  Mule  Filmworks  is 
housed  in  a  smartly  renovated  firehouse 
across  from  Brooklyn  Hospital  in  the 
Fort  Greene  section.  Lee  is  sipping 
strong  tea,  watching  a  snowstorm  blan- 
ket Fort  Greene  Park.  Postproduction 
always  comes  in  winter  for  him,  and  he 
likes  it.  It's  a  crazed  but  cozy  time 
when  he  can  walk  the  few  blocks  from 
his  home  to  sit  here  at  the  editing 
boards  and  think  about  what  he's  got  in 
the  can. 

Is  there  love  in  there,  amid  those  sex 
ual   myths?  There   didn't    seem    to   he 
much   love   in   the   Fever  screenplay — 
in  the  dialogue  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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YOU  WERE  BORN 
A  DAUGHTER. 

YOU  LOOKED  UP  TO 
YOUR  MOTHER. 

YOU  LOOKED  UP  TO 
YOUR  FATHER. 


YOU  LOOKED  UP  AT 


YOU  WANTED  TO  BE 
A  PRINCESS. 

YOU  THOUGHT  YOU 
WERE  A  PRINCESS. 


Yc 


lOU  WANTED  TO  OWN  A  HORSE. 

YOU  WANTED  TO  BE  A  HORSE. 

YOU  WANTED  YOUR  BROTHER  TO  BE  A  HORSE. 

YOU  WANTED  TO  WEAR  PINK. 

YOU  NEVER  WANTED  TO  WEAR  PINK. 


Air  Pegasus 

YOU  WANTED  TO  BE  A  VETERINARIAN. 

YOU  WANTED  TO  BE  PRESIDENT. 

YOU  WANTED  TO  BE  THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETERINARIAN. 

YOU  WERE  PICKED  LAST  FOR  THE  TEAM. 

YOU  WERE  THE  BEST  ONE  ON  THE  TEAM. 

YOU  REFUSED  TO  BE  ON  THE  TEAM. 


YOU  WANTED  TO  BE  GOOD  IN  ALGEBRA. 

YOU  HID  DURING  ALGEBRA. 

YOU  WANTED  THE  BOYS  TO  NOTICE  YOU. 

YOU  WERE  AFRAID  THE  BOYS  WOULD  NOTICE  YOU. 

YOU  STARTED  TO  GET  ACNE. 

YOU  STARTED  TO  GET  BREASTS. 

YOU  STARTED  TO  GET  ACNE  THAT  WAS  BIGGER 

THAN  YOUR  BREASTS. 

YOU  WOULDN'T  WEAR  A  BRA. 

YOU  COULDN'T  WATT  TO  WEAR  A  BRA. 

YOU  COULDN'T  FIT  FNTO  A  BRA. 


Air  Elite"  Lite 


Yc 


IOU  DIDN'T  LIKE  THE  WAY  YOU  LOOKED. 
YOU  DIDN'T  LIKE  THE  WAY  YOUR  PARENTS  LOOKED. 
YOU  DIDN'T  WANT  TO  GROW  UP. 


Air  Healthzvalker  Plus 

YOU  HAD  YOUR  FIRST  BEST  FRIEND. 

YOU  HAD  YOUR  FIRST  DATE. 

YOU  HAD  YOUR  SECOND  BEST  FRIEND. 

YOU  tiAD  YOUR  SECOND  FIRST  DATE. 

YOU  SPENT  HOURS  ON  THE  TELEPHONE. 

YOU  GOT  KISSED. 

YOU  GOT  TO  KISS  BACK. 

YOU  WENT  TO  THE  PROM. 


YOU  DIDN'T  GO  TO  THE  PROM. 

YOU  WENT  TO  THE  PROM  WTTH  THE  WRONG  PERSON. 

YOU  SPENT  HOURS  ON  THE  TELEPHONE. 

YOU  FELL  IN  LOVE. 

>     YOU  FELL  IN  LOVE. 

YOU  FELL  IN  LOVE. 

YOU  LOST  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND. 

YOU  LOST  YOUR  OTHER  BEST  FRIEND. 

YOU  REALLY  FELL  IN  LOVE. 
YOU  BECAME  A  STEADY  GIRLFRIEND. 
YOU  BECAME  A  SIGNIFICANT  OTHER. 


Air  Cross  Trainer"  Low 


iaresses 


the  skin 


rair 
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(Continued  from  page  70)  or  between 
the  lines. 

"Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Lee 
says  flatly.  "For  white  women  it's  this 
whole  sexual  myth  of  the  black  man. 
And  for  black  men  it's  been  pounded  in 
since  the  time  they  could  think  that  the 
white  woman  is  the  epitome  of  beauty. 
So  a  lot  of  black  men  have  this  craving 
for  white  women." 

Jungle  fever.  It  makes  everybody  sweat. 

"It  is  the  big  taboo,  interracial  sex," 
he  says.  "But  it's  been  happening  ever 
since  black  people  were  dragged 
kicking  and  screaming  from  Af- 
rica." 

Why  tackle  the  Big  One,  then? 
And  why  now? 

Lee  smiles  through  the  steam 
curling  out  of  his  cardboard  cup. 
He  adjusts  his  hat  du  jour,  a  wide- 
brimmed  black  felt  number.  "I 
don't  think  that  Do  the  Right 
Thing  or  Driving  Miss  Daisy  have 
left  the  subject  of  racism  exhaust- 
ed." He  says  he  did  Mo'  Better  Blues, 
his  jazz  romance,  as  a  conscious  break 
from  the  racism  theme  that  made  Do  the 
Right  Thing  such  a  hot  issue  for  him  in 
the  summer  of  '89.  Whatever  happens 
with  Fever,  he  figures  it  can't  be  as  bad 
as  the  astonishing  and  needless  hysteria 
that  ensued  when  a  handful  of  white 
writers  fretted  about  possible  race  riots 
before  Do  the  Right  Thing  opened. 

Lee  says  he's  braced  for  the  possibili- 
ty of  another  jive  media  storm  when  this 
one  opens  in  early  June.  Of  course,  he's 
thought  about  how  the  mouths  will  react 
to  Jungle  Fever:  Critic  Mouths,  Nervous 
White  Media  Mouths,  Certain  Ethnic 
Mouths.  Lee  is  chuckling.  Oh,  they're 
gonna  hate  this  one,  all  those  shots  of  a 
big,  very  blue-black  man  straddling  a 
small  white  woman. 

Wesley  Snipes,  late  of  New  Jack  City, 
plays  Flipper,  a  successful  black  archi- 
tect who  falls  for  his  secretary,  Angie 
(Annabella  Sciorra),  an  Italian-Ameri- 
can from  Bensonhurst.  And  sure,  Lee 
figures,  some  Italians  will  go  bullshit. 
Never  mind  that  Martin  Scorsese's  very 
Italian  parents  liked  Jungle  Fever 
enough  to  appear  in  bit  parts.  The  Ben- 
sonhurst paesans  are  drawn  in,  shall  we 
say,  broad  strokes.  They  don't  capisce 
the  attraction  between  Angie  and  the 
"moulan  yan."  When  her  father  finds 
out  about  it,  he  beats  her  savagely. 

"We're  not  making  anything  up," 
says  Lee,  citing  the  ugly  neighborhood 
furor  in  the  wake  of  the  Yusuf  Hawkins 
murder  in  Bensonhurst  in  the  summer  of 
'89.  There,  an  innocent  black  man  was 


murdered  by  a  white  mob  a  block  from 
the  home  of  a  woman  suspected  of  dat- 
ing another  black  man.  Put  Lee's  35- 
mm.  reels  next  to  real  news  footage  of 
Bensonhurst  citizens  holding  up  water- 
melons and  yelling  "Niggers  go  home!" 
and  he  has  a  point:  the  racial  climate  in 
New  York  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Nothing  new,  nothing  Live  at  Five 
about  that,  Lee  reminds.  Wasn't  the 
K.K.K.  formed  to  protect  southern 
womanhood?  Isn't  that  how  thousands 
of  black  men  got  lynched?  "It's  no  coin- 


"Spike  likes  to  fight," 
says  a  friend.  "There's  a  gleeful 
look  he  gets... when  shit 
is  being  stirred  up." 


cidence  that  many  of  those  black  men 
who  were  lynched  were  also  castrated," 
he  says.  "Yusuf  Hawkins,  I  saw  that 
murder  as  a  lynching,  too." 

Lee  is  smiling  again,  looking  almost 
mischievous.  "You  could  say  that  the 
subtitle  of  Jungle  Fever  could  be  Fear  of 
the  Big  Black  Dick."  The  soft  voice 
breaks  into  a  harsh,  startling  laugh. 


'S 


BROTHER,  CAN  YOU  SPARE 
A  QUARTER? 

pike  likes  to  fight,"  says  writer  Nel- 
son George,  a  friend  and  an  original 
investor  in  She's  Gotta  Have  It. 
"There's  a  gleeful  look  he  gets,  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  excitement  in  his  eyes,  when 
shit  is  being  stirred  up." 

Indeed,  Lee  is  almost  merry  this 
morning.  He  says  he  has  been  up  since 
6:30,  revising  the  screenplay  for  his  next 
film,  a  big-budget  epic  on  the  life  of 
Malcolm  X  for  Warner  Bros.  He'll  work 
here  editing  into  the  night  with  his  tal- 
ented, loyal,  and  nearly  all-black  staff. 
If  it's  very  late,  his  best  friend  and  vice 
president,  Monty  Ross,  will  probably 
give  him  a  lift  home;  this  child  of  the 
subways  has  never  learned  to  drive. 

Ross,  who  does  everything  from 
fielding  huge  endorsement  offers  to  tak- 
ing out  the  trash,  says,  "We  don't  have 
the  real  corporate  attitude.  What  we're 
doing  here  is  very  family-oriented." 
Lee's  immediate  family  is  very  much  in- 
volved. His  father,  Bill,  a  jazz  musician, 
has  composed  music  for  all  his  son's 
films.  Sister  Joie  and  brother  Cinque  act 


in  them;  brother  David  is  the  unit  photog- 
rapher. 

Forty  Acres  is  also  a  neighborhood 
thing,  built  with  local  labor,  and  the  na- 
tive son  keeps  buying  buildings  here  to 
house  his  retail  store,  his  production  of- 
fice, his  equipment.  Lee's  great-grand- 
father, a  student  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, had  a  saying:  "Cast  down  your 
buckets  where  you  are."  Which  meant: 
If  you  make  it,  go  back  home  and  haul 
the  rest  up  with  you. 

These  days,  the  buckets  are  full  of 
cash,  and  the  mouths  have  been 
asking:  "Is  Spike  Lee  exploiting 
his  own  people?  Is  he  committing 
gel-sole  genocide  by  selling  all 
those  Air  Jordans  to  ghetto  kids?" 
Lee  has  responded  angrily  to  his 
critics.  "I  find  it  fucking  amazing 
that  the  minute  black  people  start 
a  business  you  get  asked  all  these 
fucking  stupid  questions,"  he  told 
reporters  at  the  opening  of  his  re- 
tail store.  "When  Robert  De  Niro 
opened  up  Tribeca  Grill,"  Lee  notes, 
"nobody  asked  him  anything  like  that." 
Lee  will  not  discuss  his  charitable  con- 
tributions, but  he  has  quietly  plowed 
some  of  his  profits  back  into  the  black 
community.  He  has  given  money  to  start 
a  scholarship  fund  at  his  alma  mater, 
Morehouse  College,  to  Mother  Hale's 
home  for  the  babies  of  drug-addicted 
parents,  and  to  other  community  efforts. 
And  as  he  antes  up,  as  he  solidifies 
his  own  investments,  the  offers  keep 
coming.  Would  Lee  consider  directing  a 
film  of  Parting  the  Waters,  Taylor 
Branch's  best-selling  biography  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.?  A  Burger  King  cam- 
paign? (It  was  no  thanks  to  both.)  As  he 
sits  talking,  his  slim  fingers  worry  the 
binder  rings  of  his  Day  Runner  date- 
book.  His  days  are  divided  into  fifteen- 
minute  segments  and  he  has  inked  in 
every  one.  He  is  only  thirty-four,  and  in 
a  very  big  hurry. 

In  1990-91,  he  will  have  made  two 
feature  films,  produced  two  related 
books,  overseen  two  sound-track  al- 
bums. He  has  expanded  the  line  of  Spike 
Lee  clothing,  videos,  and  film  memora- 
bilia in  Spike's  Joint,  his  retail  store; 
signed  his  own  record-production  deal 
with  "that  big  gorilla"  Sony;  shot  a 
short  feature  on  Mike  Tyson  for  HBO 
that  won  two  sports  Emmys;  and  direct- 
ed three  music  videos  and  nineteen  com- 
mercials in  multimillion-dollar  TV 
campaigns  for  Levi  Strauss,  Nike,  and 
Diet  Coke.  He  lectures,  heads  a  film 
workshop  at  Long  Island  University, 
and  in  the  spring  of  '92  he  will  be  leach 
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ing  a  course  on  film  at  Harvard.  This 
September  he  will  also  begin  shooting  the 
Malcolm  X  film  with  Oscar  winner  Den- 
zel  Washington  cast  in  the  title  role.  He's 
building  a  vacation  home  in  the  Farm 
Neck  section  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  a 
spot  long  favored  by  black  professionals. 
He  just  doesn't  know  when  he'll  have 
time  to  go  there.  There's 
also  little  space  in  that 
Day  Runner  for  romance. 
Asked  about  gossip-col- 
umn reports  on  his  rela- 
tionship with  model/ac- 
tress Veronica  Webb,  Lee 
will  only  say,  "I  see  a  lot 
of  people.  The  last  girl- 
friend I  had  broke  my 
heart  and  I  made  a  vo w  I '  d 
devote  myself  completely 
to  cinema.  Forever.  AH- 

HA-HA-HAAAAA." 

Fame  hasn't  changed 
his  life-style  much,  but 
now  he  pays  for  his  deli 
takeout  with  an  inch- 
thick  roll  of  hundreds 
and  fifties.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  rich,  powerful  Spike  Lee  finds 
himself  cadging  quarters  off  friends? 

Because  of  his  mouth.  Given  his  big, 
opinionated,  African- American  mouth, 
Lee  will  not  say  important  things  on  his 
own  phones.  He  can't  prove  it,  but  he 
thinks  they're  bugged,  like  those  of  oth- 
er Troublesome  American  Negroes.  (Ed- 
die Murphy  told  Lee  that  bugs  were 
found  in  his  L.A.  mansion,  a  place  that 
receives  the  likes  of  Jesse  Jackson  and 
Louis  Farrakhan.  Eddie  found  one  in  his 
bedroom .  .  . ) 

"If  people  write  articles  saying  I'm 
the  author  of  a  film  that's  going  to  make 
30  million  African-Americans  raise  hell, 
you  know  for  sure  that  the  F.B.I,  says, 
'Hey,  keep  tabs  on  him,'  "  Lee  reasons. 
He  just  had  his  home  and  office  swept 
electronically  and  they  found  nothing — 
"this  time."  No  matter.  He's  switched 
to  pay  phones  for  the  funkier  conversa- 
tions. Pretty  soon  he'll  have  stretched- 
out  pockets  like  all  the  busy  mafiosi  who 
have  to  transact  business  with  a  pantload 
of  quarters. 

He  laughs  again,  fortissimo.  "I'll  be 
like  John  Gotti,"  he  says. 

IS  YOUR  SHIT  CORRECT? 

Paranoid,  or  prudent?  The  mouths 
may  well  be  after  Spike  Lee.  But  he 
has  been  a  willing,  almost  cheerful 
provocateur.  When  Do  the  Right  Thing 
lost  to  sex,  lies,  and  videotape  at  the 


Cannes  festival,  Lee  groused  about  an- 
other predictable  victory  by  "a  golden 
white  boy."  Of  New  York  Times  critic 
Janet  Maslin  he  sniped,  "I  bet  she  can't 
even  dance,  does  she  have  rhythm?"  He 
says  he  signed  his  own  record  deal  be- 
cause black  radio  is  not  worth  listening 
to   ("Their  playlist   is   so   ignorant"). 


School  daze:  Zimmie  SheKon  and  Spike  at  his  high-school 


Lee's  standards  of  Correct  Blackness 
have  also  censured  Whoopi  Goldberg 
for  her  blue  contact  lenses,  Michael 
Jackson  for  his  nose  job.  Lee  has  said  of 
Jackson,  Quincy  Jones,  and  Prince, 
"They  aren't  regular  black  people."  On 
Eddie  Murphy:  "I  think  that  he's  not 
really  utilized  his  clout  effectively  in 
getting  jobs  for  qualified  African-Ameri- 
cans. We  went  over  this  again  and  again 
and  again." 

Ask  around  his  neighborhood  in  Fort 
Greene  and  they  say,  "Thank  God  for 
Spike  Lee."  Ask  around  the  Industry, 
the  press,  and  the  mouths  are  a  tad  snap- 
pish. Spike  the  rhetoric,  say  the  head- 
lines. The  man  is  ready  for  a  takedown. 
He's  been  attacked  by  white  critics: 
"Lee  the  political  activist. .  .is  becom- 
ing a  bit  of  a  joke"  (Walter  Kirn,  GQ). 
A  black  columnist  damned  him  as  an 
Afro-fascist.  "Intellectually,  [Lee)  is 
like  John  Wayne  Gacy  in  his  clown 
suit,  entertaining  those  who  cannot  be- 
lieve the  bodies  buried  under  his  house" 
(Stanley  Crouch,  The  Village  Voice). 

Review  the  litany  with  Lee,  suggest 
that  there  are  many  who  would  like  to 
see  him  fail,  particularly  with  the  huge 
and  heavily  freighted  Malcolm  X  proj- 
ect, and  he  nods.  "What  you  just  said  is 
true.  But  that  hasn't  made  me  hesitant 
or^  bit.  I'm  not  scared.  We  don't  intend 
to  crop  the  ball." 

In  some  areas  he  has  lightened  up.  He 
insists  he's  now  "cool"  with  Whoopi, 


with  Eddie.  At  the  last  moment  he  cut 
Fever'?,  opening  sequence,  which  fea- 
tured the  director  ascending  into  the  sky 
on  a  camera  crane,  holding  forth  on  race 
relations.  He  even  takes  a  shot  at  fash- 
ionable Afro-hubris  when  Snipes 's  char- 
acter protests,  a  little  too  vehemently, 
that  despite  his  two-tone  love  life,  "I'm 
still  pro-black.  My  shit  is 
correct." 

It's  a  problem,  Lee  ad- 
mits, keeping  his  artistic 
and  Afrocentric  agenda 
correct  and  his  budgets 
rising.  He  has  demanded 
and  received  total  cre- 
ative control  on  all  five  of 
his  films.  But  none  has 
cost  more  than  $14  mil- 
lion. "I  couldn't  make  a 
Havana,"  he  says.  "They 
wouldn't  let  me  make  a 
$15-million-plus  movie 
and  still  retain  the  same 
control.  They'll  let  me  do 
what  I  want  as  long  as  it's 
graduation.  a  price  they  can  live  with." 

And  if  the  studios  get 
skittish,  another  front  of  white  corporate 
America  is  there  to  bankroll  Forty  Acres. 
Advertisers  may  not  buy  Lee's  polemics, 
but  they  are  falling  over  themselves  to  buy 
what  Hollywood  has  taken  to  calling  the 
"awareness"  factor.  The  Mouth  is 
mondo  in  the  national  brainpan.  Levi 
Strauss  found  that  just  Lee's  voice  asking 
questions  off-camera  was  sufficient  ID  in 
their  button-fly-jean  ads.  In  1991,  nobody 
doesn't  know  Spike  Lee. 

SCHMOOZE  CONTROL 

This  past  summer,  Robert  De  Niro  and 
Toukie  Smith  invited  their  friend 
Spike  Lee  to  a  very  casual  Sunday 
lunch  at  their  home  in  the  hills  above 
Los  Angeles.  The  party  was  in  the  back- 
yard, where  lawn  chairs  accommodated 
the  power  rumps  of  Mike  Ovitz,  Sean 
Penn,  and  Penny  Marshall.  They  were 
gathered  around  director  Richard 
Brooks's  wheelchair,  drinking  in  tales  of 
fifties  Hollywood  and  chomping  Ms. 
Toukie's  piquant  short  ribs.  When  Lee 
arrived  in  the  company  of  Monty  Ross, 
he  perched  a  good  distance  from  the 
bankable  epicenter.  "Hey,  Spike," 
yelled  Sammy  Cahn's  wife,  Tita, 
"come  on  and  join  the  party." 

Ross  says  that  people  in  Tinseltown 
are  always  telling  them  to  loosen  up: 
"They're  like  'Come  on,  guys,  don't  * 
you  ever  take  a  break?  Relax,  enjoy  the  g 
sunshine.'  "  2 
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Ross  and  line  producer  Jon  Kilik  ac- 
company Lee  on  pitch  meetings  with 
Universal  and  they  concur:  Spike  is  not 
big  on  schmooze.  "I  don't  think  he  has 
the  time  to  waste,"  says  Kilik.  "If  you 
want  to  do  it  [his  movie],  fine.  Why  sit 
around  having  lunch  or  dinner?  Let's 
shake  hands  and  I'll  go  make  the  film 
and  see  you  on  opening  day." 

David  Puttnam,  the  first  major  studio 
head  to  sign  Lee,  says  that  he  and  his 
Columbia  Pictures  lieutenant  David 
Picker  were  willing  to  fly  to  New  York 
to  meet  with  Lee.  They  had  seen 
She's  Gotta  Have  It,  and  they  had 
a  plan.  "What  David  and  I  had  in 
mind  was  to  try  to  repeat  what  Da- 
vid had  done  years  ago  with 
Woody  Allen,"  says  Puttnam. 
"Which  is  to  come  in  behind 
someone  who  wanted  a  career  and 
be  prepared  to  go  through  thick 
and  thin." 

Unfortunately,  they  experi- 
enced only  the  latter:  Puttnam  was 
abruptly  replaced  by  Dawn  Steel  before 
the  release  of  School  Daze,  and  the  film 
itself  took  a  critical  pounding.  Turkey  or 
not,  it  was  one  of  Columbia's  few  mon- 
ey-makers that  year.  Lee,  Picker,  and 
Puttnam  have  remained  friends — despite 
Puttnam 's  use  of  the  one  bedeviling 
analogy  that  turns  Spike  Lee  apoplectic: 
"that  tired  old  bullshit  black-Woody 
Allen  thing." 

O.K.,  he's  a  short,  Brooklyn-raised 
writer/ actor/director  who  makes  small, 
idiosyncratic,  ethnocentric  films,  wears 
wire-rim  glasses,  doesn't  drive,  and  fin- 
ishes a  film  every  fall.  Yes,  he  often 
plays  a  schlemiel  who  gets  gorgeous 
women.  O.K.  But  what  else  was  David 
Puttnam  buying? 

"I  think  he  has  extraordinary  on- 
screen vitality,"  says  Puttnam.  "I  think 
his  performances  are  very  good — he's 
gotten  performances  out  of  people  I 
know  for  sure  are  not  great  actors.  He's 
got  a  strong  visual  sense.  He's  a  very 
competent  all-round  director." 

"We  want  to  be  in  business  with 
Spike,"  says  Tom  Pollock,  head  of  Uni- 
versal Pictures,  which  has  bankrolled 
Lee's  last  three  films.  "He  makes  good 
movies,  and  if  they're  done  inexpensive- 
ly, they're  profitable.  I'm  not  looking 
for  Spike  to  do  Home  Alone.  When  you 
make  movies  with  Spike  you  aren't  go- 
ing for  the  home  run." 

One  reason  Pollock  feels  Lee's  films 
hold  at  first  or  second:  Spike  Lee  is  not 
partial  to  happy  endings.  Most  of  his 
work  ends  ambiguously,  on  a  question 
mark,  or,  as  in  Jungle  Fever,  on  a  sin- 


gle, anguished  howl.  "That's  why  there 
may  be  price  limits  on  what  he  can  do," 
Pollock  says.  "By  and  large,  people  go 
to  the  movies  to  escape  from  their  trou- 
ble, get  into  stories,  mythologies,  reas- 
surance. That's  not  what  Spike  Lee  is 
about." 

But  he's  only  just  begun.  "I  don't 
think  of  him  as  a  defined  talent  yet," 
says  Puttnam.  "To  judge  it  all  now  is, 
rather  like  thinking  Woody  had  defined 
himself  with  Everything  You  Always 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Sex.''''  Lee,  he 


Lee  says  he  still 

dreams  about  his  mother,  vividly. 

On  waking,  he's  said, 

"I  could  feel  her  there." 


says,  is  still  exploring  the  medium.  Yes, 
like  Woody.  "I  mean,  I  don't  feel  that 
Spike  has  yet  made  his  Annie  Hall." 


P 


HOORAY  FOR  HOMEYWOOD 

hil's  big  mike  is  waggling,  the  silver 
thatch  bounces  as  he  scampers  down 
the  aisle.  "Well,  I'll  tell  ya  what," 
he  says,  "Hollywood's  never  gonna 

BE  THE  SAME!" 

They've  made  it,  they're  a  trend, 
they're  a  Donahue,  by  God.  Young 
black  filmmakers,  all  in  a  row.  Sitting 
on  the  NBC  soundstage,  they're  a  study 
in  the  smart  eclecticism  of  black  male 
style.  On  the  right,  Reginald  and  War- 
rington Hudlin,  Harvard  and  Yale, 
sweatered  and  urbane,  director  and  pro- 
ducer of  House  Party!,  a  surprise  hit  of 
'90.  At  center,  the  charming,  GQ-hand- 
some  Mario  Van  Peebles,  director/actor 
of  Current  Controversial  Hit  New  Jack 
City,  the  reason  we  are  all  here  today. 
And  on  the  left,  in  sneakers,  jeans,  and 
his  red  "Fever"  cap,  slumped  over, 
staring  at  the  floor,  is  Spike  Lee.  Their 
faces  and  their  work  could  not  be  more 
diverse,  but  today  they  are  all  "black 
film." 

You  don't  think  something's  going 
on  here,  folks?  Phil's  got  graphics, 
Phil's  got  stats.  Thirteen  black-directed 
or  -produced  films  have  been  made  in 
1990-91 — more  than  in  the  entire  previ- 
ous decade!  And  look  at  these  profit 
margins:  the  Hudlins'  House  Party!  cost 
$2.5  million  and  brought  in  $26.3. 
Spike's  Do  the  Right  Thing  cost  $6.5 


million  and  yielded  $28.  And  New  Jack 
City  is  running  second  only  to  The  Si- 
lence of  the  Lambs — on  far  fewer 
screens,  mind — and  it's  killing. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  killing.  New  Jack 
City  is  about  black  drug  gangsters,  its 
message  anti-drug.  It's  had  huge  box  of- 
fice— $10  million  the  first  week.  And  ri- 
ots outside  some  theaters.  A  death  in 
Brooklyn.  Waggle,  waggle,  would  you 

LET  YOUR  CHILDREN  GO? 

It's  a  bum  rap,  the  young  men  coun- 
ter. The  theater  in  L.A.  was  greedily 
oversold.  If  there  are  rival  gang 
members  in  a  theater,  they'll 
shoot  one  another  if  Mary  Poppins 
is  on  the  screen.  A  kid  was  mur- 
dered during  a  showing  of  Godfa- 
ther III  on  Long  Island.  Did 
theaters  threaten  to  quit  showing 
that  gangster  flick  as  they  have 
New  Jackl  Did  they  blame  Cop- 
pola? 

Finally,  Spike  speaks.  This 
alarmist  media  hype  is  a  problem 
for  all  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  New  Jack 
flap  began,  exhibitors  started  calling 
Tom  Pollock  at  Universal,  saying  they 
don't  want  to  book  Jungle  Fever  sight 
unseen.  Could  it  be  another  long,  hot 
Spike  Lee  summer  for  the  Universal 
P.R.  machine? 

There  is  a  ghostly  phone  call  from 
Mario's  father,  Melvin  Van  Peebles, 
who  says  that  he  considers  all  these  fine 
young  men  his  sons.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Van  Peebles  made  the  black  classic  they 
all  look  up  to,  Sweet  Sweetback's  Baad- 
asssss  Song.  In  1971,  the  filmmaker  re- 
ceived death  threats.  Only  two  theaters 
in  the  whole  country  would  book  it  at 
first.  Eight  hundred  sixty  screens  for 
New  Jack  ain't  Schwarzenegger,  but  it's 
better.  Van  Peebles  the  younger  looks 
over  to  Spike  Lee,  claps  him  on  the 
back,  and  says,  "We  owe  a  LOT  to  this 
cat  here."  The  cat  manages  a  smile  at 
the  floor.  Phil  calls  for  them  to  cue  up 
the  trailer  for  Jungle  Fever,  eyeballs  the 
audience  matrons,  and  hollers,  "HERE'S 
RACISM  COMIN'  RIGHT  AT  YOUR  FACE!" 

IS  IT  THE  SHOES?  IS  IT  THE  SHOES? 


» 


t  the  center  of  all  the  noise,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  quiet.  Talking  with  Lee 
can  take  some  getting  used  to,  owing 
mainly  to  the  clots  of  silence.  Wesley 
Snipes  says  that  sometimes  it  takes  so 
long  to  get  a  response  that  he's  conclud- 
ed that  Lee  is  in  "extended  play,"  the 
slowest  VCR  setting:  "You  know  how 
you  get  a  reaction  from  a  person  if 
you're  telling  them  something?  Spike 
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will  be  deadpan.  Maybe  he  just  analyzes 
the  hell  out  of  it  and  he'll  answer  two 
and  a  half  minutes  later." 

"He  isn't  being  rude,"  his  grand- 
mother Zimmie  Shelton  insists.  "Spikey 
will  tell  you  what  he  wants  you  to  know 
and  you  have  to  accept  that."  He  just 
doesn't  talk  much.  Never  did.  But  this 
can  become  a  knotty  problem 
for  a  person  many  consider  an 
ad  hoc  spokesperson  for  his 
race.  "So  many  people  are  of- 
fended by  Spike  because  peo- 
ple— especially  black  people — 
want  Spike  to  be  Jesse  Jack- 
son, gregarious,  give  them  that 
eye  contact,  the  firm  hand- 
shake," says  Nelson  George. 
"He's  just  not  like  that.  He  in- 
ternalizes everything." 

Even  the  external  Spike  is  an 
off-the-rack  cipher.  He  dresses 
in  endless  combinations  of  ath- 
letic shirts,  sweats,  jeans, 
sneakers.  Often  he  wears  his 
own  promotional  items — Forty 
Acres  caps,  Do  the  Right  Thing  jackets. 
His  only  serious  fetish  is  a  hat  collec- 
tion: a  prized  Brooklyn  Dodgers  cap,  fe- 
doras, porkpies.  As  guest  editor  of  Spin 
magazine,  he  posed  for  a  feature, 
"Spike  Lee's  All-Star  B-Boy  Caps." 
Baseball  caps,  as  the  text  explained,  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  b-boy  cool. 

Lee's  b-boy  character  Mars  Blackmon 
is  his  most  popular  creation,  one  that  has 
kids  dogging  Spike  on  the  D  train,  at 
ball  games,  yelling,  "Please,  baby, 
please,  baby,  please,  baby,  baby,  baby, 
please."  Bicycle  messenger  Mars  has 
had  two  lives,  as  Nola  Darling's  ain't- 
too-proud-to-beg  suitor  in  She's  Gotta 
Have  It,  and  now  as  Michael  Jordan's 
geekazoid  sidekick  in  those  singular  ads 
for  Nike.  Mugging  inches  from  the  cam- 
era, chattering  like  a  magpie  on  speed 
("Is  it  the  shoes?  Is  it  the  shoes?"), 
Mars  is  a  quiet  man's  nightmare.  Even 
his  look  is  loud,  the  gold  mars  necklace 
hanging  around  his  neck  like  a  license 
plate,  the  boxy  Cazal  glasses.  The  only 
thing  Spike  and  Mars  seem  to  have 
in  common  is  Jordan-worship  and  the 
b-boy  threads. 

"Spike  has  a  merchandising  eye," 
says  Ruth  Carter,  his  costume  designer. 
"An  eye  on  what  will  be  happening  in 
the  street."  He  knows,  for  instance,  that 
these  days  b-boys  are  wearing  Timber- 
land  hiking  shoes  and  not  sneakers.  For 
Jungle  Fever,  Carter  took  him  to  a  Tim- 
berland  store  and  fitted  out  his  five-foot- 
six-inch,  125-pound  frame:  36  jacket, 
30  waist.  Always,  she  has  to  take  up  the 


cuffs  and  sleeves;  if  Spike's  fashion  sav- 
vy is  off-the-rack,  his  body  isn't.  This 
being  the  case,  homeboy  haberdashery 
can  have  a  comic  effect;  athletic  socks 
droop  around  skinny  ankles,  baggy 
shorts  flap  around  his  thighs. 

Is  it  b-boy,  or  is  it  burlesque?  There  is 
a  certain  duality  at  the  heart  of  what  we 


all  men  basically  dogs?  Spike  and  Veronica  Webb 


might  call  the  Spike  Lee  mystique.  He's 
a  fan  of  modern  dance  and  the  Hoyas, 
"an  art  snob,"  says  a  friend,  and  a  boy 
from  the  'hood.  He  can  seem  painfully 
shy,  but  will  take  his  clothes  off  on- 
screen. He  goes  nowhere  without  a  hat, 
but  will  shave  his  head  for  a  movie. 
He's  quiet,  but  wearing  his  director's  hat 
he's  not  afraid  to  pump  up  the  volume. 
"I  wouldn't  say  he's  a  madman,"  says 
Ruth  Carter.  "But  he's  tough.  You  don't 
want  to  do  the  wrong  thing."  Screw  up, 
says  Carter,  and  the  Quiet  Man  will  be 
in  your  face.  "Your  HAIR  will  be  blow- 
ing back." 

Ask  Lee's  best  friend,  Monty  Ross, 
about  the  contradictions  and  he  says  it's 
an  illusion.  A  head  that  swivels  all  the 
time  can  seem  like  it  has  two  faces. 

Say  what? 

"I  mean,  it'll  happen  if  you've  come 
up  always  watching  your  back." 

MAMA,  I  LOST  MYSELF 

The  Dodgers  had  just  one  season  left 
in  Brooklyn  when  Shelton  Jackson 
Lee  arrived  in  1957,  a  small,  feisty 
baby  bom  on  the  cusp  of  integration. 
That  year,  Congress  passed  the  first  vot- 
ing-rights legislation  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. The  fall  that  Jacquelyn  Lee,  a 
teacher,  escorted  her  son  to  kindergar- 
ten, it  took  three  thousand  troops  to  get 
James  Meredith  registered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi.  Every  summer,  Bill 
Lee,  a  jazz  bassist,  drove  his  family 
south  to  Alabama  or  Georgia  to  visit 


each  set  of  grandparents.  In  time  there 
were  five  children,  four  boys  and  a  girl. 
The  car  trips  were  hell,  but  the  kids 
needed  to  know  where  they  came  from. 
Theirs  were  not  ordinary  folk. 

Bill  Lee's  grandfather  William  James 
Edwards  was  bom  in  Snow  Hill,  Ala- 
bama, and,  despite  poverty  and  a  crip- 
pling bone  disease,  attended 
Tuskegee  Institute.  In  1893, 
he  founded  what  became  the 
Snow  Hill  Institute  to  educate 
black  youth.  Nearly  half  a 
century  later,  Bill  Lee  would 
work  his  way  to  Atlanta's 
Morehouse  College  at  a  saw- 
mill. When  he  arrived  as  a 
freshman,  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  was  a  senior  there.  Money 
was  always  tight,  and  in  1951, 
Lee  began  taking  his  Sunday 
meals  at  the  home  of  a  pretty, 
lively  girl  from  Morehouse's 
sister  school,  Spelman.  He  got 
only  six  days'  worth  of  meals 
as  a  boarder,  and  Jacquelyn 
Shelton 's  mother,  Zimmie,  knew  how 
to  feed  a  man. 

Mrs.  Shelton  had  gone  to  Spelman  as 
well,  and  graduated  with  a  teaching  de- 
gree. She  was  brought  up  a  strict  Bap- 
tist, a  polite,  religious  woman  who  was 
determined  to  see  her  only  child  come 
up  the  same  way — with  dignity.  When 
Jackie  was  a  girl,  her  mother  would  sit 
at  her  kitchen  table  applying  a  thin 
brown  wash  of  watercolor  to  the  faces  of 
children  on  the  greeting  cards  she 
bought.  Cards,  books,  dolls,  "they  were 
all  white,"  Mrs.  Shelton  says  now.  "I 
wanted  more  than  that." 

Her  husband,  Richard,  had  always 
wanted  to  teach  French.  He  graduated 
Morehouse  with  a  degree  in  French  and 
spoke  fluently,  but  the  realities  of  forties 
Atlanta  landed  him  in  the  post  office. 
Knowing  that  big  things  were  still  out  of 
reach,  Zimmie  Shelton  began  with  the 
small  ones.  "I  insisted  on  my  daughter 
having  black  dolls."  She  laughs,  says 
the  early  ones  were  plug  ugly,  if  you 
could  find  them  at  all. 

All  her  grandchildren  call  her  Mama. 
Since  Jacquelyn  Lee  died  of  cancer  in 
1976,  Mama  has  been  Spike's  rock.  (His 
father  married  Susan  Kaplan,  a  white 
woman  he'd  met  in  a  club,  a  few  years 
after  Jacquelyn's  death.)  It  was  Mama 
who  got  Spike  through  the  lean  times. 
On  the  credits  for  his  acclaimed  stu- 
dent film,  Joe's  Bed-Stuy  Barbershop: 
We  Cut  Heads,  Zimmie  Shelton  was 
listed  as  producer.  When  he  ran  out  of 
money  trying  to  make  Joe's  and  She's 
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Gotta  Have  It,  again  and  again,  he 
called  Mama,  who  always  managed  a 
money  order.  During  the  controversy 
around  Do  the  Right  Thing,  when  he  lost 
it  during  an  early  TV  appearance,  just 
went  silent  for  a  few  agonizing  mo- 
ments, he  got  on  the  phone  and  con- 
fessed to  the  One  Who  Really  Loves 
Him. 

"Mama,"  he  said,  "I  just  lost  my- 
self." 

Zimmie  Shelton  is  eighty-four  now. 
She  still  lives  in  Atlanta  and  is  not  much 
for  traveling.  She  did  make  it  to  one 
of  Lee's  premieres  once — she's  not 
too  sure  which.  Talking  about  her 
firstborn  grandchild,  she  admits  that 
no  one  was  as  surprised  as  she's  been 
that  Spikey  was  the  one  to  become  a 
big  star.  He  was  just  too  quiet.  Jac- 
quelyn  nicknamed  him  Spike  because 
he   was   a   tough    little   baby.    But 
sometimes    Mrs.    Shelton    felt    her 
daughter  kept  the  child  too  close  for 
his  own  good.  "I  used  to  tell  her, 
'Let  Spikey  go,  he's  just  a  little  kid 
now.'  She'd  just  gotten  married  and  he 
was  her  companion." 

All  told,  Lee's  childhood  was  bless- 
edly normal — a  fact  that  seems  to  vex 
those  looking  for  a  grimmer  ghetto  pedi- 
gree. Pressed  by  People  magazine,  his 
sister,  Joie,  allowed  that  "there  were 
lots  of  times  when  the  phone  was  cut 
off. .  .and  we  had  meager  servings  for 
dinner."  But  despite  the  occasional  belt- 
tightening  that  a  musician's  family  must 
endure,  Lee's  bio  does  not  match  the 
standard  homeboy  press  kit.  Three  of  the 
five  children  attended  private  school. 
Lee's  parents  owned  their  house;  the 
family  car  was  a  Citroen  station  wagon. 
Every  year,  the  family  motored  to  the 
Newport  festivals,  where  Bill  Lee  ac- 
companied artists  such  as  Odetta,  Peter, 
Paul  and  M,»ry,  and  Judy  Collins. 

But  if  Spike  Lee  grew  up  privileged, 
it  had  little  to  do  with  money  or  real 
estate.  "The  fellas  in  the  neighborhood 
thought  he  was  better  off  just  because  he 
had  two  parents,"  says  Monty  Ross.  "If 
you  had  a  father,  oh,  man,  that's  power- 
ful stuff.  Or  even  a  man  around." 

He  also  had  history  from  all  those 
trips  down  South.  "Spike  was  always 
real  tight  with  his  family,"  says  Ross. 
"The  men  really  stick  together,  take 
care  of  business.  To  know  your  lines, 
those  generations — to  have  history 
. .  .that's  a  very  powerful  thing." 

Sometimes,  the  history  lessons  were 
irksome,  Lee  remembers.  "I  was  forced 
to  read — Langston  Hughes,  that  kind  of 
stuff.  And  I'm  glad  my  mother  made  me 


do  that.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  see  it  at 
the  time." 

Once  Spike  left  for  Morehouse,  Jac- 
quelyn  Lee  wrote  him  long  and  frequent 
letters.  When  Spike  wrote  back,  she  re- 
turned his  letters,  corrected  in  red  Magic 
Marker.  She  died  of  liver  cancer,  quite 
suddenly,  in  October  of  his  sophomore 
year.  Lee  kept  her  letters,  and  reads 
them  whenever  he  feels  the  need.  He 
says  he  still  dreams  about  her,  vividly. 
On  waking,  he's  told  his  grandmother, 
"Mama,  I  could  feel  her  there." 

"So,  Spike's  an  asshole," 
Rosie  Perez  sums  up. 
"He  is  a  fuckin'  asshole. 
But  he  has  a  big  heart." 


The  year  he  lost  his  mother,  Lee  met 
Monty  Ross  at  Morehouse.  He  was,  re- 
members Ross,  "kind  of  morbid."  The 
boys  started  dragging  him  out,  to  cruise 
the  Fox  Hunt,  an  Atlanta  bar,  and  to  the 
movies — always  the  movies. 

FEVER 

One  stormy  Atlanta  night,  Spike  Lee 
went  to  see  The  Deer  Hunter  with 
his  friend  John  Wilson  and  some  oth- 
er Morehouse  students.  It  was  their  ju- 
nior year.  As  they  packed  into  a  cab  for 
the  ride  back  to  campus,  Lee  turned  to 
Wilson  and  said,  "John,  I  know  what  I 
want  to  do.  I  want  to  make  films." 

It  wasn't  just  Michael  Cimino's  film 
that  convinced  him.  Lee  went  to  the 
movies  all  the  time,  was  partial  to  Ber- 
tolucci,  Scorsese,  Kurosawa.  Wilson, 
who  is  now  an  administrator  at  M.I.T. 
and  teaches  at  Harvard,  reminded  his 
friend  that  if  he  was  going  to  make 
films  they  would  have  to  speak  to  black 
Americans.  "You  can't  just  ape  Holly- 
wood," Wilson  said,  and  of  course  his 
friend  agreed.  From  then  on,  says  Wil- 
son, "Spike  was  a  monomaniac  with  a 
mission." 

With  Monty  Ross,  he  made  student 
films,  went  to  every  movie  he  could. 
"The  thirst  was  so  heavy,"  Ross  re- 
calls. "People  knew  we  would  do  any- 
thing short  of  robbing  a  bank  to 
become  successful.  We  were  crazed, 
and  we  knew  it." 

Night  after  night  the  two  turned  up  at 
Mama's  kitchen  table  with  empty  stom- 


achs and  big  ideas.  Lee  was  always 
scribbling  in  notebooks — his  grand- 
mother still  has  some — making  plans  for 
storming  the  studio  gates.  "Spike  didn't 
just  want  to  get  in  the  door  of  the 
house,"  says  John  Wilson.  "He  wanted 
to  get  in,  rearrange  the  furniture — then 
go  back  and  publicize  the  password." 

"FeveF,"   says  cinematographer  Er- 
nest Dickerson,  who  first  collaborated 
with  Lee  when  they  were  students  at 
N.Y.U.'s  film  school.  "We  all  had  it 
bad.  We  were  on  a  mission.  We  wanted 
to  make  films  that  captured  the  black 
experience   in  this  country.   Films 
about  what  we  knew.   We  just 
couldn't  wait." 

Now  Dickerson's  vibrant,  painter- 
ly work  in  all  Lee's  films  has  made 
him  much  sought-after.  But  early  on, 
making  a  little  look  like  a  lot  was 
Dickerson's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  Spike  Lee  oeuvre.  As  they  made 
those  first  student  films  together  there 
were  others  like  them  elsewhere, 
working,    beginning:    Charles    Burnett, 
James  Bond  III,   Robert  Townsend, 
Euzhan  Palcy,  Charles  Lane.  In  1979, 
Warrington    Hudlin    helped   found   the 
Black  Filmmaker  Foundation.   They 
drove  up  to  Harlem  in  a  truck,  hung 
sheets  on  tenement  walls,  and  showed 
black  films  in  the  streets.   Lee  had  a 
"screening"  of  his  student  film  The  An- 
swer at  Leviticus,  a  black  dance  club  in 
midtown.  He  called  it  guerrilla  filmmak- 
ing, and  it  was  the  only  way. 

SHOOT  THE  MESSENGER 

Often,  men  who cohabitate  with  lovely 
dreams  must  do  so  in  relative  squa- 
lor, and  Spike  Lee  was  no  exception. 
He  had  long  since  left  the  family  home, 
where  his  father  lived  with  his  second 
wife,  and  his  basement  apartment  was  a 
gloomy  cave  of  ambition.  Two  summers 
after  graduating  from  N.Y.U.,  he  felt  he 
had  a  movie  to  make,  and  it  was  dark  as 
well.  He  called  it  The  Messenger. 

"The  plot  is  about  a  young  man,  a 
bike  messenger,"  says  Lee.  He  is  some- 
what vague  about  it,  he  says,  because 
the  whole  experience  was  so  painful. 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  story  was 
uncomfortably  autobiographical.  The 
messenger  has  three  or  four  brothers  and 
a  sister  and  a  mother  he  loves.  She  drops 
dead  of  a  heart  attack  while  shopping.  A 
short  time  later,  "the  father  comes  home 
with  a  white  woman,"  Lee  recalls 
"Then  it's  the  whole  turmoil  in  the  fam- 
ily, the  reaction." 

A  friend  who  read  the  screenplay  says 
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Haven't  We  Met  Somewhere  Before? 

Mazda  Miata 


It  may  have  been  thirty  years  ago,  or 
just  yesterday.  A  little  two-seater  caught  your  eye,  and 
you've  never  been  quite  the  same.  Memories  like  this 
created  the  Mazda  Miata.  A  product  of  both  dreams 
and  advanced  technology,  it's  the  perfect  reason  to 
pursue  your  love  of  the  classic  sports  car. 

Slip  into  the  cockpit  and  you're  greeted  by  snug, 
supportive  seats  and  traditional  round  analog  gauges. 
Twist  the  key  and  the  1.6-liter  DOHC  engine  answers 
with  a  throaty  growl— a  note  tuned  to  perfection  by 
testing  more  than  100  exhaust  pitches. 

As  you  snap  through  the  gears  with  the  short- 
throw  shifter,  the  front-engine/rear-drive 
layout  and  four-wheel  double-wish- 
bone suspension  combine  to  deliver 
razor-sharp  handling.  There's  little 
doubt  that  the  Miata  is  a  purist's  dream. 

Yet  this  is  one  dream  car  that's  also 
thoroughly  down  to  earth.  It  may  well  be 
the  most  trouble-free  sports  car  you'll  ever  own. 


Even  the  most  jaded  critics  have  fallen  head  over 
heels.  Every  major  automotive  magazine  judged  Miata  to 
be  one  of  the  best  cars  in  the  U.S.  In  fact,  Road  &  Track 
named  it  "One  of  the  Ten  Best  Cars  In  The  World."* 
Kind  of  makes  it  hard  to  resist,  doesn't  it? 

So  stop  torturing  yourself.  Look  up  your  Mazda 
Dealer,  and  take  the  Miata  for  a  spin.  You  might  just  fall  in 
love  with  a  roadster.  For  the  first  time,  or  all  over  again. 

36-MONTH/50,000-MILE  WARRANTY 
No-deductible,  "bumper-to-bumper"  protection.  See  your 
dealer  for  limited  warranty  details.  For  information  on 

any  new  Mazda  car  or 

truck,  call  toll-free, 

1-800-345-3799. 
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I  ads  with  the  messenger  driving  the 
white  woman  off — violently.  It  was  an- 
gry, ugly,  and  ultimately  too  expensive. 
"We  were  in  pre-production  the  entire 
summer  of  1984,  waiting  on  this  money 
to  come,  and  it  never  did,"  Lee  says. 
They  hung  on  all  summer,  "then,  final- 
ly, I  pulled  the  plug.  I  let  a  lot  of  people 
down,  crew  members  and  actors  that 
turned  down  work.  I  wasn't  the  most 
popular  person.  We  were  devastated." 

Lee  says  he  moped — for  only  a  week. 
"I  saw  I'd  made  the  classic  mistakes  of 
a  young  filmmaker,  to  be  over- 
ambitious,  do  something  beyond 
my  means  and  capabilities.  Go- 
ing through  the  fire  just  made  me 
more  hungry,  more  determined 
that  I  couldn't  fail  again." 

He  sat  down  to  write  a  script 
that  would  take  place  in  just  one 
location,  with  just  a  few  charac- 
ters— something  that  could  be 
done  on  a  minuscule  budget.  It 
would  be  a  comedy.  He'd  keep 
his  bike  messenger  and  make  him  a  hip- 
hop  Puck:  Mars.  He  was  ready.  But  first 
he  had  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about 
women. 

ARE  ALL  MEN  DOGS? 


Spike  Lee  has  long  had  problems  with 
his  women.  He  calls  it  "a  weak- 
ness" in  his  work.  Critics  point  to 
the  lack  of  dimension  in  his  female  char- 
acters. And  in  Lee's  own  coffee-table 
book,  Five  for  Five,  due  out  this  month, 
novelist  Toni  Cade  Bambara  scolds  him 
for  backward  sexual  politics  in  School 
Daze. 

It's  not  that  he  hasn't  tried,  he  says. 
As  he  began  writing  She's  Gotta  Have  It, 
he  dutifully  declared  in  his  film  diary, 
"I  also  need  to  read  as  much  black 
women's  licerature  as  possible. 

He  read  his  Toni  Morrison,  his  Zora 
Neale  Hurston.  But  he  spent  more  of 
those  pre-production  days  asking  thirty 
or  so  women  some  very  personal  ques- 
tions. His  leading  lady  would  be  a 
"freak"  for  sex  and  he  wondered — pro- 
fessionally, of  course — just  what  women 
liked.  Four  years  before  Steven  Soder- 
bergh  made  sex,  lies,  and  videotape, 
Lee  began  taping  women's  responses  to 
questions  like: 

When  you  gotta  have  it,  how  do  you 
get  it?  Does  penis  size  matter? 

He  called  it  the  A.S.S.  report  (Ad- 
vanced Sexual  Syndrome).  He  insisted 
on  in-person  interviews.  Night  after 
night,  he  played  the  tapes  back.  He  sat 
on  the  bed,  the  only  serious  furniture  in 


his  cheapo  room-with-a-kitchen  apart- 
ment on  Myrtle  Avenue.  The  tapes 
wound  on,  female  voices  describing  or- 
gasms, threesomes,  oral  sex.  Lines  of 
dialogue  flew  onto  his  yellow  legal 
pads.  He  especially  liked  the  answers  he 
got  to  one  key  question:  Do  you  feel  all 
men  are  basically  dogs? 

In  a  Spike  Lee  Joint,  it's  generally  a 
junkyard  battle  for  the  dogs  and  dog- 
ettes.  Call  it  the  bone  dialectic,  a  con- 
stant tug  to  get  yours.  Everybody's  gotta 
have  it,  but  who  gets  to  keep  it?  In  Mo' 


If  the  Teamsters  give  Lee 

any  trouble  on  his  next  film,  well, 

it's  going  to  be  a  long 

hot  Indian  summer  in  Harlem. 


Better  Blues,  two  women  tussled  for 
Denzel  Washington's  trumpet  player — 
who  put  his  music  first.  In  Fever,  Flip- 
per leaves  his  wife  and  child  for  the  lure 
of  the  myth.  In  all  of  Spike  Lee's  mov- 
ies, the  men  have  landed  on  top,  but  he 
says  the  balance  is  shifting.  "I  know 
I've  improved,"  he  says  testily.  "It's  in 
the  films,  so  I  don't  have  to  explain 
how." 

If  there  was  a  quantum  leap,  it  came 
with  Rosie  Perez's  portrayal  of  Tina  in 
Do  the  Right  Thing.  She  is  the  girlfriend 
of  Lee's  lazy  pizza  deliverer,  Mookie. 
Tina  is  a  Puerto  Rican  flower  who  bears 
Mookie's  child  and  his  indifference  with 
shrieking,  majestic  rage.  Lee  originally 
conceived  the  role  for  a  black  actress. 
And  Perez  had  no  thoughts  of  becoming 
an  actress,  period.  Born  in  Brooklyn, 
she  was  a  student  in  Los  Angeles  when 
Lee  first  encountered  her  there  in  March 
of  1988.  He  was  writing  the  film,  still 
doing  promotion  for  School  Daze,  when 
he  threw  himself  a  birthday  party  at  a 
dance  club  called  Funky  Reggae  on  La 
Cienega.  That  night,  in  Perez,  he  found 
a  Mouth  as  formidable  as  his  own.  They 
describe  their  meeting,  in  a  split-screen 
montage: 


PAS  DE  EFF1N'  DEUX 

pike  Lee:  Yeah,  we  had  a  butt  con- 
test. 
Rosie  Perez:  Oh,  there  were  some 

big  booties,  mount  Everest  booties. 

S.L.:  This  Puerto  Rican  girl  was  dancing 

on  the  speaker. 


S 


R.P.:  I  thought  it  was  degrading,  so 
I  was  being  loud  and  rude,  yelling. 
A  bodyguard  pulled  me  down  and  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  throw  me 
out.  Instead  they  put  me  up  onstage  with 
the  band.  Spike  started  dancing  with  me, 
I  think  to  try  to  embarrass  me,  but  I  end- 
ed up  turning  him  OUT! 
S.L.:  SHE'S  OUT  OF  HER  MIND! 
R.P.:  He  tried  to  talk  to  me  and  I  was 
rude  to  him. 

S.L.:  Right  then  and  there  I  began  to 
think  about  having  Mookie's  girlfriend 
be  Puerto  Rican. 

R.P.:  He  asked  me  to  call  him, 
but  I  didn't  right  away. 
S.L.:  We  called  and  called  and 
CALLED  and  finally  she  called  us 
back. 

[Finding  they  were  both  going  to 
be  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Lee  ar- 
ranged to  give  Perez  a  ride  home 
to  Brooklyn.] 

R.P.:  I  was  very  nervous  and  he 
didn't  hardly  talk  to  me.  And 
when  he  saw  where  I  lived  he  started 
laughing.  I  thought  he  was  being  rude  and 
I  CURSED  him  OUT.  He  goes,  "No,  Rosie, 
THIS  IS  FATE." 

S.L.:  That  five-hour  trip  I  decided  she 
was  right  for  the  part. 

Perez  had  to  walk  only  six  blocks 
from  her  home  to  Lee's  movie  set  in  the 
heart  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  She  knew 
so  many  street  people  that  the  suited, 
bow-tied  Fruit  of  Islam  muscle  hired  to 
secure  the  set  would  not  let  her  past. 
Five-foot-nothing  Perez  got  in  their  stern 
Muslim  faces:  "Hey.  HEY.  I'M  IN  THE 

FUCKIN'  MOVIE!" 

More  quietly,  she  explained  some 
things  to  Spike.  "I  gotta  show  the  girl's 
side,"  she  told  him.  "I  gotta  show  her 
frustration,  I  dunno."  The  continuous 
reel-to-reel  between  Lee's  ears  caught 
the  voice  of  Very  Real  Rosie.  When  her 
scenes  came  up,  Tina  had  changed  in  the 
script.  She  had  Perez's  thick-as-Coco- 
Lopez  accent.  And  she  had  more  rage.  In 
the  film,  Tina  fizzes  and  explodes  down  a 
hot,  narrow  tenement  corridor  like  a 
shook-up  can  of  malt  liquor.  She  even 
uses  some  of  Perez's  personal  homegirl 
bons  mots:  To  the  curb,  Mookie.  You  can 
step  off  wit  yer  stupid-ass  self. 

When  the  movie  opened,  the  street  re- 
action told  her  that  she  had  done  her  job 
right.  "I  had  girls  stop  me  on  the  street 
going,  'Yo,  I  felt  it,  I  FELT  you,  cause 
my  man's  no  good  and  I  feel  like  telling 
him  off  but  I  love  him.  Girl,  you  played 
that  shit  to  a  77 

In  Tina,  Lee  finally  had  a  real  wom- 
an. Her  voice  could  make  a  cat  jump. 
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but  it  spoke  of  and  to  the  forgotten 
moviegoer — that  vaunted  Lee  mandate. 
"When  we  danced  on  that  speaker,"  he 
admits,  "it  was  a  godsend." 

Perez  is  still  an  actress  in  Los  Ange- 
les, currently  working  on  Fox  TV's  In 
Living  Color.  She  says  she  doesn't  care 
if  she  ever  works  with  Spike  Lee  again. 
"Workingwise,"  says  Perez,  "a  lot  of 
people  found  him  not  as  warm  as  they 
needed  a  director  to  be,  because  he's 
such  a  workhorse.  But  the  thing  is — and 
this  is  like  NO  bullshit,  right? — if 
you're  friends  with  him,  and 
you  ever  need  something,  the 
man  will  be  there." 

They  have  stayed  friends, 
even  though  Lee  cast  her  for  a 
featured  part  in  Jungle  Fever, 
then  called  her  just  as  she  was 
about  to  fly  to  New  York  to  say 
he'd  changed  his  mind.  Re- 
cently, when  she  had  a  serious 
personal  emergency,  he  was  there  for  her, 
across  three  thousand  miles,  in  a  big  way. 

"So,  Spike's  an  asshole,"  Perez 
sums  up.  "He  is  a  fuckin'  ASSHOLE.  But 
he  has  a  big  heart — you  know  what  I'm 
saying?" 

And  on  the  evolutionary  chain? 

"Much  higher  than  a  dog." 

In  Jungle  Fever,  Annabella  Sciorra 
plays  another  leading  lady  from  a  tough 
neighborhood.  The  chemistry  between 
Sciorra  and  her  director  was  so  explo- 
sive, so  unpleasant,  that  she  declined  to 
be  interviewed  for  this  story.  The  prob- 
lem, as  the  gentlemen  involved  describe 
it,  was  over  the  interpretation  of  her  char- 
acter. Lee,  who  insists  he  is  very  pleased 
with  her  performance,  says,  "Stuff  like 
this  is  going  to  happen  where  there  might 
be  some  yelling  and  screaming." 

Wesley  Snipes  is  more  specific:  "An- 
nabella had  a  strong  problem  believing 
there  were  white  women  out  there  who 
looked  at  black  men  believing  that  they 
were. .  .uh,  well  endowed.  She's  saying 
that's  not  really  true.  I  say,  HELLO. 
Wake  up,  Snow  White." 

Annabella,  he  says,  didn't  think  her 
character  was  motivated  by  lust  and  cu- 
riosity, but  by  love  and  ambition  (she's  a 
secretary  to  Snipes's  architect).  So  she 
wasn't  buying  into  the  stereotype? 
Snipes  laughs.  "Absolutely.  No  sale." 


KISS  MY  ASS.  TWO  TIMES. 

omebody  could  definitely  be  killed 
behind  this  movie.  Hopefully,  it 
won't  be  me.  aaaaaaah-ha-ha- 
haaaa!" 

By  any  means  necessary,  Malcolm  X 


'S 


will  be  done,  says  Lee,  who  has  taken 
on  problems  that  two  decades  and  sev- 
eral teams  of  studio  talent  could  not 
conquer.  Producer  Marvin  Worth  ac- 
quired the  rights  from  Malcolm  X's 
widow  in  the  late  sixties;  they  have 
been  owned  by  Warner  since  1970.  Of 
the  several  screenplays  done,  Lee  has 
chosen  one  by  James  Baldwin  and  Ar- 
nold Perl  as  the  basis  for  his  version. 

No,  Lee  says,  he's  not  intimidated  re- 
writing James  Baldwin.  Yes,  he  expects 
some  strong  reaction  from  the  Nation  of 


"Somebody  could  definitely 
be  killed  behind  this  movie,"  says 
"Hopefully,  it  won't  be  me." 


Islam,  which  ousted  Malcolm,  but  as 
yet  Minister  Farrakhan  has  not  re- 
turned his  calls.  Hell  no,  the  Fruit  of 
Islam  won't  be  guarding  this  set.  He  is 
writing  every  early  morning  for  four 
hours,  and  for  once  the  Mouth  is  doing 
a  lot  of  listening,  interviewing  Mal- 
colm's brothers,  his  aides,  William 
Kunstler.  And  he  says  he  needs  some 
long  talks  with  one  much-respected  el- 
der, Ossie  Davis. 

Davis  and  his  wife,  Ruby  Dee,  are  the 
actors  Lee  calls  on  most  often  to  repre- 
sent the  older  black  generation  in  his 
films.  They  were  also  good  friends  of 
Malcolm  X.  Davis  says  if  asked,  he 
will  tell  Spike  Lee  what  he  would  like 
to  see:  "To  me,  what  makes  Malcolm 
Malcolm  is  not  the  rhetoric,  not  the  fi- 
ery summons  to  battle.  It's  not  even 
the  call  that  blacks  resume  their  man- 
hood by  any  means  necessary.  NO.  It  is 
study,  reading."  By  educating  himself 
in  prison,  and  afterward,  Davis  says, 
"Malcolm  learned  to  understand  the 
Man  and  the  system  that  was  his  ene- 
my. Having  learned  what  racism  was,  he 
was  wise  enough  to  come  up  with  a 
strategy  for  black  survival.  This  was  a 
man  who  remained  a  student  all  his 
life." 

Davis  knows  that  Spike  is  studying 
hard  on  Malcolm.  And  he's  been  watch- 
ing Spike  study  on  Hollywood,  on  busi- 
ness, camera  specs,  sound  technology. 
"He  investigates,  he  studies,"  says 
Davis.  "He  PLANS.  Spike  is  a  child  of 
Malcolm." 

Great  planning  has  gone  into  making 
Malcolm  X.  And,  once  again,  Lee  is  ex- 
pecting  big   trouble  even   before   the 


movie  is  shot.  He  says  the  New  York 
Teamsters  will  not  be  working  on  Mal- 
colm X,  because  of  what  he  alleges  is 
their  long-standing  refusal  to  hire 
blacks.  Trying  to  make  a  big-budget 
film  in  Manhattan  without  the  Team- 
sters is  considered  folly  at  best,  but 
Lee  has  already  stated  his  position  on 
Donahue. 

A  few  hours  after  that  broadcast,  Lee 
calls  and  reiterates  his  position.  It's  9:30 
and  he's  still  in  the  office,  signing 
checks  and  lining  up  his  ducks  for  the 
next  scuffle.  Filming  is  set  to 
begin  on  Malcolm  X  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  and  if  the  Team- 
■  sters  give  him  any  trouble, 

LCC.  well,  it's  going  to  be  a  long 
hot  Indian  summer  in  Har- 
lem. He  has  the  big  studio 
bankroll,  he  has  Oscar-win- 
ning black  talent,  he  has  the 
burden  of  legend  on  his  bony 
shoulders,  but  he  will  not  give  in.  Final- 
ly, he's  got  to  put  the  money  where  his 
famous  Mouth  is.  He  says  he  has  no 
choice. 

"How  am  I  going  to  make  Malcolm 
X,  give  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  an 
organization  that  isn't  even  hiring  black 
people?"  he  says.  "Malcolm  would  turn 
over  in  his  grave." 

And  if  the  union  tries  to  halt  produc- 
tion? "I  can  say  we're  not  using  you 
motherfuckers,  and  if  you  want  to  start 
some  shit,  we  can  start  some,  too." 

Just  what  kind  of  shit?  Legal? 

"No.  Rough  stuff.  Anybody  that  tries 
to  fuck  around  Malcolm  X,  we're  gonna 
have  this  thing  so  tight." 

Lee  has  drawn  his  line  on  the  side- 
walk. He's  talking  extra  security,  and 
he's  talking  70-mm.,  political,  media- 
spread  outrage.  If  you've  been  abused 
by  it,  you  learn  to  use  it,  too.  He's  going 
to  make  this  thing  bigger  than  his  trial- 
size  self. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  like  they're  try- 
ing to  stop  Spike  Lee.  It's  going  to  be  an 
insult  to  every  black  person  in  America. 
That's  how  tight  the  shit  is  gonna  be  on 
this  film." 

He  says  he'll  recruit  Jesse  Jackson! 
Louis  Farrakhan!  David  Dinkins!  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  Brown!  He  will 
make  the  Making  of  Malcolm  a  political 
issue.  And  if  the  Teamsters,  who  he  says 
have  refused  to  even  meet  with  him,  ob- 
ject? Threaten?  Spike  Lee,  who  says  he 
has  not  known  real  fear  since  the  dismal 
summer  of  The  Messenger,  has  I  special 
message  for  them: 

"They  can  kiss  my  ass.  two 
times."  □ 
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Where  style 
meets  substance 


Peter  Adair,  center. 

uith.  left  to  right. 

Mary  Corwin, 

Gregg  Cass  in.  and 

Doris  Butler. 

from  "Absolutely 

Positive. " 


he  nice  thing  about  having  a  serious  disease,"  says 
Reter  Adair  in  his  new  documentary,  "Absolutely 
Positive,"  "is  you  can  say  anything  you  want  and 
people  put  up  with  it."  The  film,  a  heart-wrenching 
visit  with  HIV-positives,  airs  on  PBS's  P.O.V.  June 
18  and  on  the  BBC's  Final  Cut  this  fall.  As  the 
movie's  engrossing  talking  heads — a  diverse  bunch  of 


married  folk,  IV-drug  users,  and  gay  men  (including 
Adair) — muse  about  their  predicament,  the  emotions  run 
from  terror  to  denial  to  anger  to  inspirational  bravery.  Adair 
says,  "If  you  can  talk  to  the  heart,  then  the  feet  and  the  head 
will  follow.  I  didn't  think  going  into  how  little  the  government 
has  done  [about  aids]  would  be  as  effective  as  telling  these 
stories.  They  really  burn  into  the  memory. ' '  — MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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Vale  Bait 


Sly  virgin.  While  Don  Johnson 
and  Virginia  Madsen  were 
burning  rubber  in  the  backseat 
of  Dennis  Hopper's  The  Hot  Spot 
Jennifer  Connelly  captured 
the  Cracker  Jacks  by  maintaining 
her  tnaidenhood.  Now  a  Yale 
junior,  Connelly  was  a 
child  when  she  first  appeared  on-screen, 
in  Sergio  Leone's  Once  upon  a  Time 
in  America.  Since  then  she  has  certainly 
sprouted,  lowering  her  tresses  for 
David  Bowie  in  Labyrinth,  and 
making  moves  with  Frank  Whaley  in 
John  Hughes's  Career  Opportunities. 
Next  she  trades  glares  with 
the  glowering  Timothy  Dalton  in 
Disney's  new  action  flick, 
The  Rocketeer.  "//  doesn't  give  me 
any  particular  thrill  to  see  myself  on-screen ,  " 
says  Connelly.  But  the  camera  seems  to 
get  a  special  twinge.    —JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Hot  property: 

Jennifer 
Connelly , 


On  the  Brink 


Author  Michael  Beschloss. 


In  this  post— Cold  War  world,  Americans  worry 
more  about  terrorism  than  the  atomic  bomb,  more 
about  Third  World  despots  than  the  Red  menace. 
But  back  in  1962,  for  six  days,  it  really  looked  as  if 
nuclear  war  was  imminent.  The  Cuban  missile  crisis 
scared  people  stiff,  including  a  seven-year-old  boy  in 
Illinois.  "My  memory  of  it  was  similar  to  my  memory  of 
tornadoes,"  says  Michael  Beschloss,  today  a  respect- 
ed historian  (Mayday,  Kennedy  &  Roosevelt).  In  his 
latest  book,  The  Crisis  Years  (HarperCollins),  Beschloss  brings  back 
to  life  the  gripping  drama  of  misunderstandings  and  miscalculations 
in  Kennedy's  White  House  and  Khrushchev's  Kremlin  that  brought 
the  superpowers  to  the  edge  of  disaster.      — ELISE  o'SHAUGHNESSY 


Niiita  Khrushchev  and  John  /•'.  Kennedy 

at  the  /%/  Vienna  \ianiiiit. 
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The  1990  World  Champion  Mercedes  is  history. 


Weaving  an  unprecedented  string  of  15 
wins  in  17  races  from  1989  through  1990, 
Mercedes-Benz  claimed  the  World  Sports 
Prototype  Championship  in  1990  for  a 
second  consecutive  year. 

Powering  the  victorious  duo  of  Cll 
"Silver  Arrows"  was  a  five- 
liter  V-8  that  blended 
seven  hundred  thun 


dering  horsepower  with  the  reliability  of  a 
Mercedes-Benz.  Outracing-and  outlasting- 
the  fastest  competition  the  automotive  world 
could  muster. 

From  its  rugged  lightweight  hypereutec- 
tic  aluminum  block  to  its  free-breathing 

32-valve  cylinder 
head,  that  same 
basic  five-liter  V-8 


©  1991  Mercedes-Ben?  ofN  A.,  Inc.,  Montvale.  N.J. 


ItsV-8  lives  on. 


design  is  still  potent  but  considerably  tamer 
in  500 SL  form.  As  placid  as  a  millpond.  All 
but  inaudible  at  normal  speeds.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  engine  so  thoroughly  civilized  as  to  normally 
go  all  but  unnoticed. 

So  perhaps  the  500  SL  V-8  should  thank 
the  1990  World  Champion  V-8  for  making 
it  famous. 

For  more  information  on  Mercedes-Benz 


engineering  leadership,  call  1-800-468-4001 
anytime.  Or  visit  your  authorized  Mercedes- 
Benz  dealer. 


ENGINEERFD  LIKF  NO  OTHFR 
CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


David  Halberstam 

(journalist,  author): 

The  Irreversible  Decline  of 

Eddie  Socket,  by  John  Weir 

( HarperPerennial) . 

"A  brilliant,  funny,  lyrical 

novel  about  young  gay  men 

in  the  time  of  AIDS.  The  voice, 

at  once  both  young  and  old, 

reminded  me  of  war  novels  by 

young  writers  who  had  seen 

too  much  death  too  early.  " 


'■■■I 

Vanessa  Williams  (singer, 
actress):  "I've  been  so  busy, 
between  the  movies  and 
the  new  album,  and  trying 
to  keep  up  with  my  two  kids, 
ages  three  and  two,  I  read 
whatever  I  find  on  parenting, 
wherever  I  find  it." 


Night-table  Reading 


Barry  Grfford  (author): 
Orpheus  Descending,  by  Tennessee 
Williams  (New  Directions). 
"There  is  no  one  closer  to  the  poetic 
truth  than  Tennessee  Williams.  " 


Albert  Gore  Jr. 

senator):  Iron  John:  A  Book 

About  Men,  by  Robert  Bly 

(Addison-Wesley). 

"I  saw  a  Bill  Moyers  show 

that  featured  Robert  Bly. 

and  I  was  so  impressed 

I  got  the  book." 


Raging 


er 


Since  meeting  (and  slaying)  his 
first  bovine  match  two  years 
ago,  eighteen-year-old  Span- 
ish toreador  Antonio  "Cha- 
maco" Borrero  ("chamcico^ 
is  Mexican  for  "the  kid")  has 
gone  on  to  defeat  practically 
every  bullish  opponent  that 
he's  encountered.  And  his  fanatical 
following  reaches  all  the  way  to  Par- 
is, where  he  is  adoringly  called  "le 
rock  star  de  la  corrida."  But  the  Ox- 
ford-educated Chamaco,  whose  fa- 
ther was  also  a  toreador,  has  more  to 
offer  than  just  a  pretty  face  and  glis- 
tening pecs.  He  hopes  to  one  day  es- 
tablish an  organization  to  help  feed 
the  starving  children  of  the  Third 
World.  Ole!  — RICKY  LEE 
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Ring  master: 
Spain's  killer 
thriller 
Chamaco. 
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At  Laast 

The  Haagen-Dazs® 

of  Frozen Y)gurt. 

Frozen  yogurt  inspired  by 
the  world's  finest  ice  cream. 
Try  delicious  Peach,Vanilla 
Strawberry,  Chocolate,  and 

Vanilla  Almond  Crunch. 
Made  with  all  natural  ingredi- 
ents, 96%  fat-free,  it's  the  only 
frozen  yogurt  good  enough  to 
carry  the  Haagen-Dazs  name. 


iHoagen-Do* 


Wm 


T&aste  the  Passion!"1 
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Also  available  in  Haagen-Dazs  shops,      p 


AUTHENTIC 
PAUL  MITCHELL  PRODUCTS 
ARE  CRUELTY  FREE. 
AVAILABLE  ONLY  IN  FINE  SALONS 

JOHN  PF1UL  MITCHELL  SYSTEMS 

FOR  THE  PAUL  MITCHELL  SIGNATURE  SALON    j 
NEAREST  YOU  CALL  1  800-321 -JPMS 
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Good 

Golly. 
Miss 

Dolk! 


Why  was  Dolly  Parton  %S 
the  hottest  pinup  of  Desert  Storm? 
Because  she's  every  down-home  virtue 
wrapped  up  in  a  sizzling  blonde 
bombshell.  And  she's  a  country-music 
angel  from  "Straddlin'  Hollow"  who 
commands  her  own  $100  million  empire. 
Dolly  Parton  is  the  American  Dream! 
KEVIN  SESSUMS  reports 


oily  Parton  arrives  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
in  a  white  stretch  limousine.  Fort  Hood 
is  the  largest  armored  training  post  in 
the  free  world;  the  car  could  cop  that 
same  honor  in  its  own  category.  What 
would  seem  ostentatious  for  other  stars 
is  simply  expected  from  Dolly,  who  has 
made  a  career  of  overemphasis.  We're 
in  Texas,  after  all,  and  Texas,  not  her 
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BABE  IN  ARMS 

Dolly  with  the 

"soldier  boys"  at 

Fort  Hood  Army  Base 

in  Killeen,  Texas. 
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i  do  have  big  tits.  Always  had  em- 
pusliedi™  up,  whacked  'em  around. 
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native  Tennessee,  is  the  Doily  Parton  of  states.  (A  Texan 
with  an  instinct  for  crude  can,  like  Dolly  herself,  go  from  bust 
to  millionaire  in  a  matter  of  months.)  Dolly  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  here:  she  filmed  The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas 
down  the  road,  performed  at  her  good  friend  Governor  Ann 
Richards's  Austin  inauguration  in  January,  and  recently  re- 
turned to  film  an  NBC  movie  about  a  Texas  swing-band  singer. 

"Dolly  told  me  that  she  went  out  to  Fort  Hood  the  other 
day  to  have  her  photo  taken  crawling  around  on  tanks 
while  all  the  battle-hardened  men  and  women  looked 
on,"  Governor  Richards  says.  "Now,  that's  a  Great 
American!" 

Dolly  Parton' s  battle  plan  for  her  own  brand  of  feminini- 
ty— a  kind  of  Desert  Form,  if  you  will — is  nothing  less  than 
the  American  Dream  costumed  for  consumption.  Her  kind- 
hearted  vulgarity  is,  in  fact, 
the  essential  ingredient  of  her 
all-Americanness.  Like  the 
plethora  of  yellow  ribbons 
and  video  clips  of  Whitney 
Houston  hitting  her  land-of- 
the-free  high  notes,  Dolly's 
own  symbolism  can  be  a  bit 
over-the-top.  Yet  we  know 
that  underneath  it  all,  as  un- 
derneath all  the  Ober-patrio- 
tism  of  the  last  few  months, 
lies  an  unquestioned  sincer- 
ity. Through  sheer  pluck  Dol- 
ly Parton  has  become  a  be- 
loved American  icon,  a  Mari- 
lyn Monroe  full  of  Thanks- 
giving stuffing. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  a  star  I 
would  have  been  a  beautician 
or  a  missionary,"  she  tells 
me  in  all  earnestness.  "I've 
got  an  all-American  heart, 
but  my  looks  and  my  image 

may  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  the  minds  of  some.  The 
soldier  boys  like  it,  though." 

They  certainly  do.  During  the  Gulf  War,  a  KC- 1 35  jet  had 
her  voluptuous  likeness  painted  on  its  side.  Her  scantily  clad 
portrait  also  graces  the  ladder  door  of  one  of  the  tank-killing  A- 
10  Thunderbolts  parked  on  the  runway  of  the  Robert  Gray 
Army  Air  Field  at  Fort  Hood.  Known  as  the  Warthog  among 
pilots,  the  A- 10  has  sharp  white  shark  teeth  painted  around  its 
nose.  Awaiting  Dolly's  limo  disembarkation  are  the  members 
of  the  Fighter  Sharks  squadron  of  the  Flying  Tigers  wing  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  The  airmen  arrived  the  night  before  to  partici- 
pate in  war  games  later  in  the  day ,  yet  seem  more  nervous  about 
confronting  a  blonde  bombshell  than  an  enemy  one. 

The  limo  pulls  onto  the  field,  and  Dolly  sashays  over  to 
the  men  decked  out  in  their  flight  suits.  "Hiya,  boys!"  she 
says,  waving  her  daredevil  fingernails,  which  catch  the 
morning  light  and  glisten  with  more  ferocity  than  the  A-10's 
teeth.  The  men  help  her  up  onto  the  ladder,  where  she  can 
get  a  better  look  at  her  portrait.  She  steadies  herself  by  grab- 
bing the  top  of  Airman  First  Class  Preston  Stucky's  bristly 


cTm  never  going 

to  be  a  Meryl  Streep. 

But  then, 

she'll  never  be  a 

Dolly  Parton 

either." 


head.  "Let  me  put  my  hand  right  here,"  she  tells  the  young 
bomb  hanger  from  McPherson,  Kansas.  "Then  you  can  put 
your  head  anywhere  you  want."  The  other  airmen  whoop 
with  laughter,  and  Stucky  turns  as  red  as  the  fingernails  that 
encircle  his  crew  cut. 

Good-natured  sexual  innuendos  are  the  order  of  the  day; 
they  are  Dolly's  way  of  putting  the  servicemen — and  her- 
self— at  ease.  The  soldiers,  realize  Dolly's  taunt-and-flaunt 
style  is  all  in  fun.  Dplly,  in  her  openness,  demystifies  sex. 
"One  of  the  things  that  makes  the  image  work  is  that  people 
understand  that  I  look  one  way  but  am  another,  that  there's  a 
very  real  person  underneath  this  artificial  look,"  she  theo- 
rizes. "It's  not  like  I  am  a  joke.  People  can  laugh  at  me,  but 
they  don't  make  fun." 

She  has  been  so  successful  in  packaging  herself  that  now 

when  we  see  her  on-screen 
we  do  not  see  a  character  other 
than  "Dolly  Parton."  "Look, 
I've  always  said  that  when  I 
find  something  greater  than 
'Dolly  Parton,'  then  I'll  cer- 
tainly play  her,"  she  tells  me 
when  I  ask  her  about  the  di- 
lemma. Though  her  love 
songs  are  among  country  mu- 
sic's best-written  and  her 
singing  the  perfectly  pitched 
plaint  we  long  for  in  our  fe- 
male country  stars,  so  far  in 
her  screen  career  we  have 
never  really  seen  her  in  a  seri- 
ous love  scene  because  audi- 
ences seem  not  to  fantasize 
about  her  in  that  way.  Her 
most  famous  box-office  hits 
have  been  in  female  ensem- 
bles, 9  to  5  and  Steel  Magno- 
lias. Indeed,  Dolly  Parton 
has  become  the  billboard  for 
sex  without  being  the  product  itself.  In  a  country  obsessed  by 
the  subject,  yet  frightened  by  the  act,  this  is  a  kind  of  mar- 
keting magic.  Ever  savvy,  this  oddly  sexless  sex  symbol  may 
be  the  perfect  diva  for  the  safe-sex  decade. 

he  is  certainly  the  doll  in  dollar.  Dolly's 
business  instincts — she's  estimated  by  insid- 
ers to  be  worth  $100  million — are  an  equal 
match  for  her  musical  talents.  "I  am  very 
perceptive,"  she  tells  me,  letting  me  in  on 
the  simplicity  of  her  secret.  "I  can  tell  who's 
real  and  who  ain't.  I  can  tell  who's  smart  and 
who's  just  playing  like  they're  smart."  She 
is  the  owner  of  two  production  companies.  In 
Ca-hoots,  which  is  headquartered  in  Nashville,  and  the  L.A.- 
based  Sandollar,  co-owned  with  her  mega-manager  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  Sandy  Gallin.  Sandollar  is  producing  hot 
next  two  film  projects:  an  upcoming  Hollywood  Pictures 
movie,  Straight  Talk,  which  she  begins  filming  this  month  in 
Chicago,  andagospel  musical,  Sister  (Continued  on  page  160) 
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New  York  ecstatically  cheered 
British  press  baron  Robert  Maxwell's 
daring  last-minute  save  of  the 
embattled  Daily  News. 
PETER  J.  BOYER  reports 
on  Maxwell's  mysterious  rise 
from  Ruthenia,  his 
scorching  rejection  by  the 
British  Establishment, 
and  the  unrelenting  drive  of 
a  man  who  admits 
he's  more  used  to  being 
feared  than  cheered 
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"Nobody  frightens  me 

in  this  town,  or 

this  continent,"  says 

Maxwell,  explaining 

his  popularity. 

"That's  what  the 

New  Yorkers  feel." 

Photograph  by  HARRY  BENSON 


omorrow,"  the  voice 
on  the  telephone  said 
portentously,  "we  are 
going  to  Israel." 

It  was  late,  nearly 
midnight,  but  the  voice 
was  characteristically 
strong,  and  unmistak- 
ably distinctive — like 
a  mighty  blast  from 
some  primeval  cave. 
Robert  Maxwell  was  on 
the  line. 

"To  Israel?"  I  asked.  "What  for?" 
"I'm  launching  a  new  paper  there 
for  Russian  immigrants,"  Maxwell  re- 
plied, casually.  "There's  a  re- 
ception with  the  prime  minister 
and  the  whole  Israeli  govern- 
ment. We  leave  tomorrow." 

"We?  You  mean  I'm  go- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  mm-hmm.  We'll  go 
by  helicopter  to  the  plane." 
Maxwell,  I  knew,  keeps  his 
private  helicopter  atop  Max- 
well House,  his  office  build- 
ing in  Holborn  Circus;  he  is 
one  of  the  few  people  al- 
lowed to  fly   private   air- 
craft over  central  London. 
"We  leave  at  three.  We 
stay  the  night,  then  go  home 
to  New  York." 

It  was  a  surprising  invitation,  i 
you'd  call  it  that,  though  not  entirely 
unwelcome,  as  I  had  come  to  London  to 
learn  more  about  this  Czech-born  Briton 
who  had,  the  week  before,  snatched  the 
New  York  Daily  News  from  the  flames 
of  a  union-management  death  pyre,  in 
the  process  seizing  center  stage  of  a  city 
desperate  for  diversion.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  as  brief  an  association  with 
Maxwell  as  mine  was  enough  to  warrant 
qualms  about  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
posal. In  two  weeks  in  Maxwell's 
proximity  back  in  New  York,  I  had 
been  granted  moments  of  generous  ac- 
cess, including  being  ushered  by  him 
into  a  private  office  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  papers  giving  him  the 
News.  I'd  also  been  booted  out  of  his 
car,  left  standing  at  the  Sixtieth  Street 
heliport,  and  abandoned  on  his  boat. 
I'd  seen  him  charm  labor  leaders  and 
reporters  out  of  their  socks,  and  I'd 
also  seen  him  slam  phones,  bully  ser- 
vants, and  instruct  a  minion  to  tell  a 
union  official  to  "fuck  off." 

I  had,   in  short ,  glimpsed  a  micro- 


cosm of  a  huge  man  whose  huge  life 
was  filled  with  paradox  and  contradic- 
tion, a  self-made  socialist  tycoon  who'd 
landed  in  New  York,  at  age  sixty-seven, 
with  a  pool-emptying  splash.  In  his  suc- 
cessful quest  for  ownership  of  the  Daily 
News,  Maxwell  had  been  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  a  cherished  institution,  if  not 
of  the  city  and  the  entire  American  labor 
movement  as  well,  even  while  former 
employees  furtively  described  him  as  a 
psychological  "terrorist"  who  brutal- 
izes staff  and  busts  unions.  As  he  ebul- 
liently took  the  reins  as  an  American 
newspaper  proprietor,  the  common  wis- 
dom in  London  deemed  him  hard-pressed 


always  doing  things 

Maxwell  said, 
"which  I  can\  talk 
».       about." 


to  maintain  his 
current  businesses,  much 
less  embark  on  new  adventures  in  the 
States. 

"O.K.,"  I  said  to  the  Israel  trip. 
"Where  shall  I  meet  you,  and  when?" 

"Meet  me  here  at  this  office  in  the 
morning." 

In  the  morning,  after  checking  with  his 
staff,  I  cleared  my  schedule,  packed, 
checked  out  of  my  hotel,  and  made  my 
way  over  to  Maxwell  House.  Of  course,  I 
didn't  go  to  Israel. 

After  waiting  for  a  time  in  the  outer 
office,  marveling  at  a  remarkable  wall- 
to-wall  carpet  with  Maxwell's  blue  M 
logo  woven  into  its  pattern,  and  then 
touring  Maxwell's  sumptuous  pent- 
house flat,  with  its  twenty-four-hour, 
restaurant-size  kitchen,  I  repaired  to 
the  dining  room  to  wait  some  more.  In 
time,  Maxwell  presented  himself,  wear- 
ing a  baggy  pale-blue  suit  and  his 
favorite  outsize  red  knit  bow  tie,  his 
slicked-back  hair  and  bushy  eyebrows 


suggesting,  as  always,  uses  that  the  man- 
ufacturers of  boot  blacking  never  intend- 
ed. "I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "you're  not 
going  to  Israel."  He  offered  no  explana- 
tion, and  if  he  felt  sorry  for  the  inconve- 
nience, he  concealed  it  well. 
"Why  not?" 

"I've  got  matters  that  can't  be  shown 
to  journalists." 

Aboard  his  yacht  in  New  York  a 
week  earlier,  as  negotiations  for  the 
News  approached  a  climax,  he'd  slyly 
spoken  of  an  all-night  round-trip  to 
Philadelphia.  Why  Philadelphia?  "I'm 
always  doing  things,"  he  replied, 
"which  I  can't  talk  about." 

This  aspect  of  mystery,  carefully  cul- 
tivated, is  fundamental  to  the  strange 
and  engrossing  Maxwell  legend. 
It  is  a  saga  that  carried  a 
dirt-poor  Hasidic  teen- 
ager across  Europe  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Holo- 
caust, to  England,  where 
a  romance  with  a  well- 
connected  widow  led  to 
a  commission  in  the 
British  army  and  a  hero- 
ic war  career.  And  after 
the  war,  when  Maxwell's 
military  connections 
and  relentless  drive 
brought  him  wealth  and 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  the 
mysteries  aroused  sus- 
picion too,  and  dramatic  specula- 
tions about  murky  friendships  in 
Communist  Europe,  and  cash  hoards  in 
Liechtenstein. 

On  my  first  night  in  London,  at  a 
literary  banquet  at  Grosvenor  House, 
an  advertising  executive  at  my  table 
said  to  me,  "I've  done  business  with 
Maxwell,  and  it  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  I  wholly  approve  of  the 
man,  but  for  one  caveat" — and,  tak- 
ing a  long  draw  on  his  cigar,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  elaborate  on  one  of  those 
speculations. 

On  hearing  this  anecdote.  Maxwell 
snorted  a  bitter  laugh.  "It  comes  from 
my  enemies,"  he  said. 

Enemies,  and  victims  too.  are  strewn 
all  through  Maxwell's  life,  a  big,  untidy 
sprawl  that  has  now  reached  a  crucial 
pass.  Alter  building  an  empire  in  En- 
gland, losing  it  in  his  middle  age  in  a 
nightmare  of  public  rebuke,  and  then  re- 
gaining it  against  all  expectations.  Max- 
well is  embarked  on  the  final  act:  mak- 
ing it  big  in  America 
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In  the  last  three  years,  Maxwell  has 
taken  a  big  and  costly  plunge,  buying 
the  Macmillan  publishing  house  and  the 
Official  Airline  Guides  in  1988,  as  well 
as  the  Daily  News.  The  Macmillan- 
O.A.G.  play  put  his  publicly  held  Max- 
well Communications  Corp.  deeply 
(and  many  say  dangerously)  in  debt;  to 
help  pay  for  it,  he  sold  Pergamon  Press,  a 
publisher  of  scientific  journals,  to  the 
Dutch  this  spring.  It  was  a  jarring  event: 
for  forty  years  Pergamon  had  been  the 
seat  of  Maxwell's  empire,  the  instrument 
of  his  spectacular  ascent,  decline,  and 
ultimate  resurrection,  and  its  sale  under- 
scored his  new  focus  on  New  York. 

In  England,  Maxwell's  coarse  man- 
ner, his  foreign  birth,  his  ruthlessness  in 
business,  his  mystery,  have  made  him  a 
pariah;  in  America,  they  make  him  in- 
teresting. In  New  York,  he  is  greeted  by 
cabbies,  applauded  by  reporters,  and 
cheered  by  unionists.  "It  is  amazing," 
he  said  one  afternoon  as  his  limo  moved 
across  Manhattan.  "I've  never  been 
cheered  by  anybody.  I'm  feared,  not 
cheered." 

And  then,  after  an  instant's  reflec- 
tion, he  added,  "This  will  not  last 
long.  No  doubt  some  banana  skins  are 
being  readied  for  me  now,  and  if  not, 
I'll  find  them." 

iss  MacKenzie!"  Max- 
well bellowed.  "Why 
are  you  still  smiling?" 
Miss  MacKenzie,  a 
security  guard  sta- , 
tioned  outside  the 
eighth-floor  execu- 
tive offices  of  the 
Daily  News  building, 
kept  beaming  as  she  replied,  "I'm  just 
happy,  sir." 

And  it  was  a  happy  day,  or,  rather,  it 
was  "a  great  day."  That  was  how  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  would  describe  it,  his  first 
as  proprietor  of  the  News,  in  a  front-page 
editorial  that  he  was  about  to  sit  down  and 
write:  "a  great  day.  For  me,  for  newspa- 
pers and,  above  all,  for  New  York." 

But  first  he  beckoned  me  into  his  of- 
fice, where  we  were  joined  by  Grover 
Howell,  a  tall  man  in  shirtsleeves  and 
tie,  supervisor  of  the  paper's  130-per- 
son  security  staff. 

"You  are   in  charge  of  security?" 
Maxwell  asked  as  he  rounded  his  desk 
and  came  in  for  a  landing  on  his  execu- 
tive chair. 
"Yes,  sir." 


"You're  the  first  person  I'm  going  to 
lay  off." 

The  former  head  of  security  swal- 
lowed, and  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

"All  your  people  will  withdraw. 
How  many  people  have  you  got?" 

Stunned,  perhaps,  Howell  merely  an- 
swered, "We  have  working  for  the  Dai- 
ly News  now,  in  terms  of  security  force, 
about  130  people,  Bob." 

"And  at  the  plant?  That's  the  lot?" 

"That's  everybody.  We  also  have 
contracted  out  some — " 

"We  want  all  the  security  laid  off." 

"O.K." 

"I  know  it's  a  major  responsibility, 
but  I  want  you  to  know — " 

"O.K." 

" — that  it's  not  because  we  have  no 
faith  in  the  service  that  you've  ren- 
dered." Maxwell  explained  that  the 
striking  News  workers  were  to  begin  re- 
turning to  work  that  day,  that  he  wanted 
them  to  return  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust. 

"There  will  be  a  lot  of  chaos  in  the 
plants  if  we  have  to  go  with  this," 
Howell  protested.  "Replacement  work- 
ers with  returning  strikers  coming  in 
this  afternoon ..." 

"We  will  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
returns  this  afternoon.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  that  is  the  decision." 

"O.K."  The  onetime  head  of  securi- 
ty paused,  then  asked  the  new  propri- 
etor, "That's  including  myself?  The 
area  managers,  and  all  the  rest?" 

"The  lot." 

"O.K." 

"Everybody  is  laid  off." 

"O.K." 

It  would  later  develop  that  Maxwell 
had  made  the  decision  without  consult- 
ing his  management  staff,  such  as  pub- 
lisher Jim  Hoge,  who  might  have  tried 
to  talk  him  out  of  it.  The  security  guards 
were  there  partly  to  protect  the  middle- 
management  supervisors  and  plant  man- 
agers who'd  kept  the  paper  running 
during  the  strike.  But,  as  it  turned  out, 
concern  for  the  unprotected  managers 
was  unnecessary;  Maxwell  fired  most  of 
them  within  two  weeks — a  move  that 
will  save  $3  million  to  $4  million  in 
payroll,  on  top  of  the  money  he's  saving 
from  the  union  jobs  he  eliminated. 

Later  that  morning,  as  Maxwell,  his 
secretary  Carolyn,  and  I  headed  for  the 
elevator,  I  tried,  vainly,  not  to  look  at 
Miss  MacKenzie.  She  was  still  smiling. 

In  the  elevator  down,  Maxwell  re- 
played the  scene  of  the  security  man's 


sacking.  "He  was  shocked,"  Maxwell 
said.  He  smiled. 

"Yes,"  Carolyn  pitched  in,  joining 
in  the  replay.  "He  said,  'Me  as  well?' 
"Ha!  Absolutely  'Me  as  well'!  Hmm?" 
This  Maxwell,  a  man  who  actually 
seemed  to  enjoy  firing  these  people,  is 
the  Maxwell  I  had  been  hearing  about 
from  so  many  people  who  have  been  in 
his  sphere.  Theirs  is  the  view,  common 
in  England,  that  the  opprobrium  and 
public  scorn  that  Maxwell  suffers  in 
Britain  may  have  something  to  do  with 
prejudice  against  outsiders,  but  it  has 
much  more  to  do  with  Maxwell  himself; 
that,  aside  from  his  curious  business 
procedures,  or  his  antic  public  persona, 
or  his  labor  dealings,  Maxwell  is,  at 
least  on  that  level  having  to  do  with  hu- 
man relations,  something  of  a  beast. 

've  been  seeing  all  the  New  York 
comments  about  Mr.  Maxwell 
with  great  enjoyment,"  says  a 
consultant  in  the  City  of  London. 
"I  think  the  honeymoon  is  going 
to  be  a  fairly  short  one." 

"I  think  the  man  is  abusive," 
says  an  American,  one  of  a  fairly 
large  population  of  former  Max- 
well executives  now  living  off  the  boun- 
ty from  their  own  scalps — Maxwell's 
severance  pay.  "He  plays  psychologi- 
cal-warfare games  with  the  people  who 
work  for  him." 

Stories  about  Maxwell's  treatment  of 
people  are  scattered  all  across  his  wake, 
which  is  quite  wide:  the  story  about 
Maxwell  making  a  stewardess  cry,  the 
story  about  the  time  he  was  asked  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  replacement 
cars  for  some  of  his  managers  and  re- 
sponded by  firing  most  of  them,  the  sto- 
ry about  Maxwell  firing  his  own  son  Ian 
(the  lad  had  been  dumped  by  his  girl- 
friend that  afternoon,  and  had  failed  to 
meet  his  father  at  the  airport).  And  there 
is  the  story  of  Petcr  Jay. 

Jay  was  one  of  the  rising  stars  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  1970s  ("the  Clever- 
est Young  Man  in  England,"  as  he  was 
dubbed),  the  son-in-law  of  Britain's 
prime  minister,  James  Callaghan.  As 
the  ambassador  to  Washington,  Jay  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  made  a  dazzling 
couple,  regulars  on  the  party  circuit  and 
in  the  social  columns.  Then  their  mar- 
riage went  wrong,  and  that  was  daz- 
zling, too;  Margaret  had  an  affair  with 
journalist  Carl  Bernstein  (whose  wife, 
Nora  Ephron,  took  wicked  revenge  by 
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writing  a  comic  novel  about  it,  Heart- 
burn), and  Jay  ran  off  with  the  nanny, 
all  of  which  ended  with  Jay's  becoming 
the  cleverest  unemployed  young  man  in 
England. 

When  things  settled  down,  Jay  went 
looking  for  work,  and  Maxwell  offered 
him  a  job.  "Peter  is  the  sort  who  likes 
excitement,"  says  Lord  Bernard  Don- 
oughue,  a  former  journalist  and  La- 
bour Party  official,  and  a  longtime  pal 
of  Jay's,  "and  Maxwell  certainly  pro- 
vides that." 

When  Jay  accepted  the  job  as  Max- 
well's executive  assistant,  people  who 
knew  both  men  were  stunned.  En- 
gland's best-known  social  columnist, 
Nigel  Dempster,  recalls  phoning  Jay 
and  asking  him  about  the  job.  "And  he 
said,  'Well,  if  we're  talking  about  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  he  has  a 
chief  of  staff  who  sits  outside  his  office 
and  who  channels  everything  forwards 
and  backwards.  I  am  such  a  man  for 
Robert  Maxwell.'  " 

Not  quite,  as  things  turned  out. 
Robert  Maxwell  proceeded  to  humili- 
ate Peter  Jay,  according  to  one  old 
friend  of  Jay's:  "The  son-in-law  to 
Callaghan,  ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton. .  .He  came  to  be  known  as  'the 
Car  Park  Attendant.'  " 

Jay's  job  did  include  channeling 
things  in  and  out  of  Maxwell's  office, 
but  it  also  apparently  included  perform- 
ing the  most  menial  sorts  of  tasks  for 
Maxwell — ringing  restaurants  for  reser- 
vations, opening  mail,  writing  memos 
to  ensure  that  no  one  parked  in  the  spot 
reserved  for  Maxwell's  Rolls-Royce. 
Business  associates  were  appalled  at  the 
manner  in  which  Maxwell  treated  Jay — 
barking  demands,  ordering  him  from 
the  room  during  meetings,  generally 
treating  him  like  a  servant — and  friends 
reckoned  Maxwell  was  striking  back  at 
the  Establishment  that  had  rejected  him. 

Why  would  Jay  subject  himself  to 
Maxwell?  "Peter  wanted  the  money, 
and  Maxwell  wanted  the  ambassador," 
says  one  friend. 

Jay  worked  for  Maxwell  for  three  and 
a  half  years  before  leaving  to  join  the 
BBC.  He  says  that  he  has  no  regrets.  "I 
knew  the  man,  I  knew  the  things  I  liked 
about  him,  I  knew  the  things  that  were 
difficult  about  him.  And  I'm  a  big 
grown-up  boy,  and  I  decided  to  take  the 
job  because  I  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
hilarating and  interesting  and  exhaust- 
ing. And  it  was  all  of  those  three  things, 


and  a  number  of  others  besides.  I  was 
not  surprised,  and  I  have  absolutely  no 
complaints.  ...  I  was  taking  his  money, 
I  did  not  have  to  take  it,  and  nothing 
happened  that  was  out  with  what  I  ex- 
pected or  regarded  as  legitimate,  once  I'd 
agreed  to  take  his  money." 

And  then  Jay  adds  one  last  thought,  a 
succinct  and  telling  appraisal  of  his  for- 
mer boss.  "The  man  understands  basi- 
cally only  two  human  relations:  that  is, 
the  relationship  between  customer  and 
supplier,  and  the  relationship  between 
master  and  slave.  If  he's  employing 
you,  he  does  not  see  that  as  a  customer- 
supplier  relationship." 

Jay's  assessment  explains  much.  I 
had  wondered,  for  example,  why  Max- 
well had  announced  that  Jim  Willse,  the 
editor  of  the  News,  and  Jim  Hoge,  the 
publisher,  had  agreed  to  stay  on,  when 
Willse  told  me  he  had  not  yet  decided 
and  friends  of  Hoge's  say  he  is  almost 
certainly  going  to  leave.  "You  have  to 
understand,"  Willse  explains,  "that's 
just  the  way  he  works.  He  says,  'Here's 
a  year's  contract  saying  you'll  be  editor 
of  the  Daily  News.''  You  say,  'Well, 
gee,  I'll  have  to  think  about  it.'  He'll 
say,  'Very  well,  it's  done,  then!'  " 
Willse  and  Hoge  are  not  customers. 

It  also  explains  why  Maxwell  barks  at 
Carolyn  Barwell,  his  secretary,  when 
she  hasn't  picked  up  the  phone  by  the 
second  ring,  and  why  he  calls  his  New 
York  driver  George,  even  though  he 
knows  his  name  is  Fred,  and  why,  in 
London,  he  yelled  at  an  assistant  in  my 
presence  because  she  couldn't  immedi- 
ately produce  a  document  he  wanted. 
They're  not  customers,  either. 

Victor  Potamkin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  customer,  one  of  the  biggest  adver- 
tisers at  the  News  before  the  strike,  and 
that  is  why  he  has  received  charming 
calls  and  personal  attention  from  Max- 
well. That  charm  was  employed  one 
night  in  Maxwell's  first  week  as  owner 
of  the  News,  when  he  invited  a  group  of 
prominent  New  Yorkers  to  a  buffet  re- 
ception aboard  his  190-foot  yacht,  the 
Lady  Ghislaine,  docked  at  the  Water 
Club  on  Thirtieth  Street.  Maxwell  ar- 
rived (late,  of  course)  with  Howard 
Baker  at  his  side,  and  warmly  greeted 
his  guests,  who  included  Felix  Rohatyn, 
Larry  Tisch,  and  several  News  advertis- 
ers. "It  was  extremely  civilized  and 
nice,"  recalls  one.  Some  guests  were  a 
bit  put  off  by  having  to  remove  their 
shoes  before  boarding,  and  at  the  end  of 


the  affair,  when  he  handed  out  auto- 
graphed copies  of  his  authorized  biog- 
raphy. But  with  Donald  Trump  and 
George  Steinbrenner  in  retreat,  Max- 
well was  the  man  of  the  moment  in  New 
York,  and  New  Yorkers  were  curious. 

To  behold  Robert  Maxwell  in 
the  present — the  enormous 
bulk,  the  several  chins,  that 
extraordinary  hair — makes  a 
task  of  imagining  the  dash- 
ing young  soldier  who 
wooed  a  beautiful  French 
girl  in  wartime  Paris,  prom- 
ising to  win  the  Military 
Cross,  make  his  fortune,  and  someday 
become  the  prime  minister  of  England. 
To  her  family,  well-off  Protestants,  this 
tall,  intense  Czechoslovak  Jew  seemed 
little  more  than  a  barbarian  whose  short- 
comings included  an  inability  to  speak 
French.  They  didn't  know  the  half  of  it. 
When  Maxwell  made  that  bold  pro- 
posal to  Elisabeth  Meynard  in  1944,  he 
was  just  five  years  removed  from  a  life 
of  such  brute  poverty  and  primitive 
comfort  that  the  children  in  his  family 
not  only  shared  beds  but  wore  shoes  in 
shifts.  Maxwell,  who  was  then  Jan  Lud- 
vik  Hoch,  fled  his  Ruthenian  mountain 
village  as  Hitler  began  to  rearrange  Eu- 
rope, and  made  his  way  to  England 
(speaking  not  a  word  of  the  language), 
where  he  brooded  over  being  lumped  in 
with  other  foreign  volunteers  and  being 
kept  from  the  fight.  Then,  when  he  was 
eighteen,  he  met  the  mysterious  Sylvia, 
an  older  woman,  a  war  widow  who  be- 
came his  first  love.  During  their  two- 
year  interlude,  Sylvia  introduced  him  to 
a  regular-army  brigadier,  who  took  to 
young  Hoch  and  arranged  his  transfer  to 
a  fighting  unit. 

In  war,  Maxwell  flowered.  Moving 
quickly  up  through  the  ranks,  he  be- 
came a  sergeant  and  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer, displaying  even  then  the  instincts 
of  a  born  operator.  He  had  moved  freely 
among  officers  as  a  noncom,  disappear- 
ing behind  German  lines  and  returning 
with  bottles  of  Calvados  under  his  arm, 
or  wearing  a  German  officer's  uniform. 
"A  bit  of  a  mystery,"  one  comrade 
would  remember,  and  another  marveled 
that  Maxwell  always  seemed  to  have 
more  money  than  his  military  pay  could 
explain. 

But  under  fire  he  was  positively 
fierce,  and  quite  ruthless;  he  screamed 
curses  at  the  enemy  in  fluent  German. 
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took  money  and  watches  from  captured 
Germans,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  mayor  of  a  German  town  deceived 
him,  Maxwell  summarily  executed  him. 
After  learning  that  his  mother  and  sister 
were  killed  by  the  Germans  in  concen- 
tration camps,  Maxwell  wrote  to  Betty, 
"I  am  not  taking  any  prisoners,  and 
whatever  home  my  men  occupy,  before 
I  leave  I  order  it  to  be  destroyed."  He 
hungered  to  meet  the  enemy  and,  in 
Montgomery's  campaign  across  the 
Rhine,  did  so  with  valor.  Two  and  a 
half  months  after  his  proposal  to  Betty, 
he  was  indeed  awarded  his  Military 
Cross,  from  Monty  himself;  he  and  Bet- 
ty were  married  the  next  week. 

By  war's  end,  Maxwell  was  just 
twenty-one,  and  had  already  had  a  life 
that  couldn't  help  but  forge  a  supreme 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  his 
mark.  He  chose  Britain,  which  for  so 
long  had  stood  alone  against  Hitler,  as 
the  place  he  would  make  it.  A  natural 
mimic  and  linguist,  he  perfected  British 
mannerisms  and  tones,  and  became  a 
naturalized  citizen.  Exploiting  connec- 
tions he  had  made  as  an  Allied  press 
officer  in  Berlin,  Maxwell  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  German  publishing 
house  Springer,  arranging  to  distribute 
Springer's  backlog  of  scientific  and  aca- 
demic journals,  and  soon  went  into 
business  for  himself,  establishing  Per- 
gamon  Press.  Academic  publishing 
wasn't  a  sexy  undertaking,  but  it  was 
steadily  lucrative,  and  Maxwell  was  ag- 
gressive; Pergamon  prospered. 

But  in  some  important  ways 
Maxwell  and  England  were  a 
wrong  fit.  The  brash  egoism 
that  worked  nicely  in  the  con- 
text of  war  didn't  suit  a  civil- 
ian culture  devoted  to  order 
and  understatement.   De- 
spite the  Oxford  accent 
and  the  Military  Cross, 
something 'about  Max- 
well suggested  that  the 
wild  forests  of  Ruthenia 
were  just  below  the  skin 
He  would  do  things   like 
checking  Who's  Who  to  find 
the  first  name  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm  before.taking  his  call,  so 
that  he  could  bellow  into  the 
phone,  "Hello,  George!"  When 
his  place  hasn't  been  promptly 
cleared  after  a  meal,  he  has  been 
known  to  sweep  his  plate  onto  the 
floor.    (Continued  on  page   179) 
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GeenaWhiz! 


eena  Davis — she 
of  the  from- 
here-to-eter- 
nity  legs — has 
never  had  diffi- 
culty filling  a  frame.  Her  lanky,  six-foot  body 
seems  made  for  awed,  toe-to-head  pan 
shots,  concluding  in  close-ups  of  a  beautiful- 
goofy  face  which  often  appears  slightly  sur- 
prised to  find  itself  at  such  an  empyreal 
height.  With  her  apple  cheeks,  affable  over- 
bite, and  cliche-thwarting  deadpan  delivery, 
the  Massachusetts-born  actress  suggests  a 
hometown  girl  grown  giddily  and  unexpect- 
edly into  statuesque  glamour.  For  years,  Hol- 
lywood tended  to  cast  her  as  a  sweetheart 
bizam,  a  kook  you  could  take  home  to 
Mother,  even  if  Mom  lived  on  Mars.  She  was 
the  giHfriend  of  a  mutating  scientist  and  of  a 
furry  blue  alien  (in  The  Fly  and  Earth  Girls 
Are  Easy),  a  cozy  vampire  (Transylvania 
6-5000),  and  a  domestic  ghost  (Beetle  juice). 
When  she  landed  on  earth,  as  the  funky 
dog  trainer  in  1988's  The  Accidental  Tourist, 
she  picked  up  an  Oscar  and  reminded  us 
that  true  eccentricity  is  never  just  about  sur- 
face. But  nothing  could  have  prepared  us  for 
her  dazzling,  carefully  calibrated  work  in  the 
current  Thelma  &  Louise,  Ridley  Scott's  distaff 
buddy  movie  co-starring  Susan  Sarandon,  in 
which  Davis  plays  a  loutish  carpet  salesman's 
baby-doll  wife,  who,  after  an  attempted 
rape,  is  transformed  into  a  feminist  pirate. 
Now  divorced  from  actor  (and  former  fre- 
quent co-star)  Jeff  Goldblum  and  with  her 
own  recently  established  production  compa- 
ny at  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  Davis  is  stand- 
ing comparably,  and  independently,  tall  in 
real  life.  —BEN  BRANTLEY 
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MAGGIE'S 

BIG 

Problem 


While  Margaret  Thatcher  is  washed-up  in  England,  the  post— Gulf  War 

American  right  has  taken  the  warrior  queen  to  its  heart — and  she's 

determined  to  reinvent  herself  as  an  international  power  player. 

But,  as  MAUREEN  ORTH  reports,  Thatcher  s  plans  to  create  a  new  world  forum 

may  be  foundering  thanks  to  the  storm  of  controversy  raging  around  her 

maladroit  millionaire  son.  Has  Mrs.  T.  missed  her  moment? 


For  Margaret  Thatcher,  it  was  a  throwback  to  the 
glory  days.  Here  she  was  in  the  White  House  pri- 
vate quarters,  reveling  in  a  lavish  dinner  party  in 
her  honor,  basking  in  the  golden  glow  of  twenty- 
four-inch  tapers,  gazing  out  over  the  perfect  pink 
and  fuchsia  roses  floating  in  crystal  bowls,  the  cen- 
terpieces on  six  tables  for  ten.  Only  hours  earlier,  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  George  Bush  had  awarded  her  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  America's  highest  civilian 


honor.  He  had  praised  "the  greengrocer's  daughter  who 
shaped  a  nation  to  her  will,"  and  concluded,  "Prime  Minis- 
ter, there  will  always  be  an  England,  but  there  can  never  be 
another  Margaret  Thatcher."  She  had  raced  from  that  exqui- 
site high  up  to  "the  Queen's  Bedroom"  to  change  into  a  long 
black  pleated  skirt  and  brilliant  red-and-black  brocade  jacket 
for  cocktails.  And  now  America's  most  powerful  leaders 
were  getting  up  to  pay  her  homage.  It  was  as  if  the  colonies 
had  not  yet  heard  the  news  of  her  unceremonious  sacking  as 
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prime  minister  last  November  by  the 
members  of  her  own  Conservative  Par- 
ty. Barbara  Bush  rose  to  toast  the  new 
baronet,  Sir  Denis  Thatcher.  "They 
broke  the  mold  when  they  made  you, 
Denis.  ...  As  the  spouse  of  a  powerful 
leader,  you  do  it  better  than  anyone." 

Sir  Denis  graciously  thanked  his 
hosts  and  quoted  Mark  Antony  "upon 
entering  Cleopatra's  bedroom:  I  did  not 
come  here  to  talk." 

The  evening  was,  quite  simply,  di- 
vine. Former  secretary  of  state  George 
Shultz  gave  the  former  prime  minister 
advice  on  agents  for  her  memoirs;  she 
confessed  to  being  overwhelmed  "by 
my  paper."  Her  entrepreneurial  and 
controversial  son,  Mark,  let  it  be  known 
to  that  other  feisty  entrepreneur  seated 
next  to  him,  the  flame-haired  Georgette 
Mosbacher,  that  he  had  made  millions 
in  the  home-burglar-alarm  business. 
Mark's  blonde  Texas  wife,  Diane,  star- 
tled some  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  try 
at  a  British  accent.  But  no  matter.  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  was  in  the  inner  sanctum 
of  power,  surrounded  by  old  chums 
from  summits  and  Star  Wars,  there  only 
to  administer  her  massive  doses  of  adu- 
lation. Naturally,  the  lady  who  had 
ruled  Britain  for  the  last  eleven  and  a 
half  years  gave  as  good  as  she  got,  ex- 
tolling America  as  "a  can-do,  will-do 
society,"  and  she  heaped  praise  upon 
early  Americans  as  model  social  Dar- 
winists for  freedom:  "self-selected... 
there  were  no  subsidies  here." 

Then  suddenly  the  spell  was  broken. 
One  of  the  heroes  of  the  day,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Dick  Cheney,  the  unflappa- 
ble hand  that  urged  boldness  in  launch- 
ing and  guiding  Desert  Storm,  actually 
uttered  the  unspoken  name:  John  Major. 
It  was  inadvertent  yet  totally  appropri- 
ate to  invoke  the  leader  of  our  greatest 
Gulf  ally,  but  how  could  he?  So  what  if 
the  new  prime  minister  was  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er's handpicked  choice?  She  gave  no  in- 
dication of  distress,  of  course,  but  that 
mention  jolted  more  than  a  few  to  focus 
on  the  ghastly  fate  that  had  befallen  her 
only  a  few  months  before.  Remarked 
one  guest,  "It  was  as  if  he  had  spilled 
something  dirty  on  the  tablecloth." 

Even  when  life  was  beautiful  now  it 
was  cruel.  Exceedingly  so.  As  usual, 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  son,  Mark,  was  part 
of  the  problem.  Now,  while  acting  as 
her  personal  manager  as  she  planned  a 
new  career  in  international  relations, 
he  was  facing  a  fire    torm  of  criticism 


from  her  friends  and  former  advisers 
that  would  erupt  before  long  in  a  Sun- 
day Times  of  London  headline:  "MARK 
IS  WRECKING  YOUR  LIFE." 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  while  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  was  polishing  off  her  choc- 
olate mint  souffle  with  President  Bush, 
and  peering  across  the  roses  to  British 
golfer  Nick  Faldo,  and  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  president  was  saying 
that  "she  defined  the  essence  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  one  of  the  safest 
Conservative  seats  in  Britain — Ribble 
Valley — was  going  down  to  defeat  in  a 
striking  by-election  upset.  And  it  was 
all  being  blamed  on  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  her  legacy,  the  hated  poll  tax. 

Let  the  longest-serving  British  prime 
minister  in  this  century  eat  cake  in 
America.  At  home  Margaret  Thatcher 
was  eating  crow. 
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he  pattern  of  my  life  was  frac- 
tured," Mrs.  Thatcher  said  the 
next  day  in  the  residence  of  the 
British  ambassador,  referring  to 
her  surprise  resignation  and  removal 
from  office.  Dressed  in  a  crisp  spring 
suit  and  her  ubiquitous  pearls,  she 
plumped  all  the  pillows  on  the  sofa  in 
the  decorous  drawing  room,  then  sat 
down  and  balanced  a  porcelain  teacup 
in  the  palm  of  her  graceful  hand.  She 
chose  her  words  carefully:  "It's  like 
throwing  a  pane  of  glass  with  a  com- 
plicated map  upon  it  on  the  floor," 
she  said,  "and  all  habits  and  thoughts 
and  actions  that  went  with  it  and  the 
staff  that  went  with  it.  .  .  .  You  threw 
it  on  the  floor  and  it  shattered."  And 
the  pieces?  Margaret  Thatcher's  eyes 
blazed.  "You  couldn't  pick  up  those 
pieces." 

As  though  the  answer  to  what  had 
happened  might  be  found  amid  the  de- 
bris, Thatcher  began  to  recite  her  daily 
and  seasonal  rhythms  as  prime  minister. 
Mondays,  "we  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  preparations  for  ques- 
tions at  two  o'clock,"  she  said.  "Ques- 
tions at  the  House  were  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  so  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days we  saw  foreign  statesmen.  There 
were  a  certain  number  of  overseas 
events — the  economic  summit,  two  Eu- 
ropean councils.  All  of  this  structure 
happened;  you  geared  your  clothes  buy- 
ing to  external  visits  and  your  confer- 
ences. You  geared  your  hair  to  when 
you  were  in  the  House  etc.,  and  then 
you  had  a  certain  amount  of  entertain- 


ing. In  June  there  was  the  Trooping  of 
the  Color,  a  whole  range  of  engage- 
ments throughout  the  year  which  be- 
came the  pattern  of  my  life."  All  gone 
after  nearly  twelve  years,  on  ninety-six 
hours'  notice.  She  paused.  "Sometimes 
I  say,  'Which  day  is  it?'  I  never  said 
that  at  No.  10." 

t  "She  is  like  a  great  athlete  suddenly 
confined  to  a  wheelchair,"  says  Chris- 
tine Wall,  the  Conservative  Party  press 
officer  who  was  on  loan  to  Mrs.  Thatcher 
for  her  U.S.  trip. 

"She  wants  worrisome  problems,  she 
wants  to  make  decisions,  she  wants  to 
tell  you  what  to  do  and  to  save  you  from 
yourself,"  says  another  insider.  "Now 
she  answers  her  own  phone  sometimes. 
What  a  comedown  that  is — like  Napo- 
leon having  to  saddle  his  own  horse." 

"In  a  sense  she  hasn't  come  to  yet 
from  the  concussion — everything  was 
so  brutal  and  sudden,"  adds  Sir  Pere- 
grine Worsthorne,  a  Thatcher  loyalist 
who  edits  the  right-wing  Sunday  Tele- 
graph editorial  page.  "She's  pretty 
shell-shocked  still.  The  Iron  Lady  has  a 
very  emotional  side.  People  underesti- 
mate the  extent  to  which  she  was  shat- 
tered by  this."  The  day  after  Mrs. 
Thatcher  lost  a  Conservative  Party  lead- 
ership battle  and  decided  to  resign  in  the 
interest  of  party  unity,  Worsthorne  got  a 
call  from  Thatcher's  press  secretary, 
Bernard  Ingham:  "The  prime  minister 
would  like  to  say  good-bye."  Arriving 
at  10  Downing  Street,  Worsthorne  was 
stunned  by  what  he  found.  "I  went 
round  thinking  there 'd  be  a  long  queue 
of  people  waiting  to  say  farewell.  I 
found  myself  alone.  I  expected  to  stay 
fifteen  minutes,  which  would  be  quite 
normal.  After  an  hour,  I  ran  out  of 
conversation.  She  was  very  short  of 
people."  On  the  way  out  Worsthorne 
ran  into  Thatcher's  journalist  daugh- 
ter, Carol.  "She  had  a  basket  on  her 
arm  from  the  supermarket,  'bringing 
Mummy's  supplies'  of  cold  chicken  or 
something  for  dinner.  It  was  very  dis- 
orienting." 

The  day  before,  Thatcher  had  made 
her  astounding  farewell  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  even  those 
who  consider  her  a  dire  enemy  regard- 
ed as  an  extraordinary  display  of  polit- 
ical bravura.  "She  had  had  that  high 
and  had  gone  off  of  that,"  says  Wors- 
thorne. "She  had  time  on  her  hands. 
Voild.  The  lassitude  of  impotence  had 
begun." 
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Tory  Party  leadership  transitions 
are  known  to  be  less  than  genteel, 
but  this  ouster  seemed  a  classic  il- 
lustration of  the  axiom  that  she 
who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  die  by  it. 
Here  was  a  prime  minister  known  for 
her  prodigious  recall,  who  routinely  ex- 
hausted her  aides  with  her  energy,  who 
every  night,  no  matter  the  hour,  relished 
"doing  her  boxes" — locked  red  boxes 
filled  with  confidential  papers  from  ev- 
ery ministry  delivered  by  dispatch  riders 
who  would  roar  through  town  to  deposit 
them  on  her  doorstep  at  10  Downing 
Street.  Here  was  a  phenomenal  woman 
who  was  devoid  of  hobbies  or  interests 
off  the  world  stage,  who  once  said  that 
taking  vacations  tends  to  cause  colds. 
"She  wanted  us  to  be  like  the  Japa- 
nese," grumbles  one  political  observer. 
Here  was  a  leader  who,  by  hijacking  the 
Conservative  Party  and  bending  it  to  her 
will,  had  bestowed  upon  England 
"Thatcherism."  And  if  you  were  not 
with  her  in  the  dismantling  of  the  wel- 
fare state  and  the  charge  toward  privati- 
zation, you  were  mushy,  a  "wet." 
Anyone  who  couldn't  keep  up  or  who 
displeased  her  was  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 
"In  the  United  States,  she  has  this  reputa- 
tion as  a  chaste,  saintly  figure,"  says 
Andrew  Stephen,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  London  Observer.  "In  fact 
she's  knifed  every  Cabinet  minister  she's 
ever  had  in  the  back.  That's  how  she 
survived  eleven  years." 

One  of  her  favorite  instruments  of 
torture  was  Ingham,  her  powerful  press- 
secretary,  who  would  leak  to  the  report- 
ers on  the  Parliament  "Lobby"  that  cer- 
tain unsuspecting  ministers  were  in 
trouble.  This  penchant  for  denigration 
earned  him  the  sobriquet  "the  York- 
shire Rasputin"  from  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, John  Biffen.  Biffen,  himself  later 
axed,  would  add,  "He  was  the  sewer, 
rather  than  the  sewage." 

But  now  it  was  Mrs.  Thatcher  who 
was  instantaneously,  irrevocably  out. 
"She  thought  she  was  unassailable," 
says  Thatcherite  columnist  Frank  John- 
son. "It  was  hubris.  She  was  brought 
down  by  the  fault  of  her  virtues — her 
enormous  bravery  in  battling  the  most 
powerful  opponent  of  all,  the  European 
Community." 

Others  take  a  less  charitable  view: 
"She'd  become  slightly  potty  by  the 
end  and  lost  touch  with  reality,"  says 
one  observer.  Thatcher's  opposition  to  a 
united  Europe,  and  the  poll  tax — the 
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turned  up  smiling  in  Algeria  after  a 
Paris-Dakar  car  race  that  drove 
his  mother  to  public  tears. 


hated  straight  levy  per  head 
that  replaced  property  taxes  to 
finance  local  government — 
certainly  helped  make  her 
hugely  unpopular;  in  April 
1990  her  approval  rating  was 
23  percent,  the  lowest  for  a 
prime  minister  in  memory. 
By  November  she  was  stuck 
at  just  26  percent.  Many  in 
her  own  Tory  Party  were,  as 
Mrs.  Thatcher  puts  it,  "run- 
ning scared,"  convinced 
she  would  cause  them  to 
lose  the  next  election. 
When  the  votes  were 
counted  in  a  challenge  to  her  leadership 
of  the  party  by  her  ex-defense  minister 
Michael  Heseltine,  she  had  a  clear  ma- 
jority. But  under  the  convoluted  Tory 
leadership  formula,  she  would  have  had 
to  submit  to  a  second  ballot.  Rather  than 
do  so  she  stepped  down. 

"I  have  never  been  defeated"  by  the 
people,  she  said  no  fewer  than  five 
times  during  our  interview.  "I've  never 
been  defeated  in  an  election.  I  have  nev- 
er been  defeated  in  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Parliament,  so  I  don't  know  what 
that  would  be  like."  This  last  was  spo- 
ken as  if  she  were  flicking  an  imaginary 
crumb  off  her  bodice.  Moreover,  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  refuses  to  concede  that  the 
poll  tax  was  even  an  error,  and  declares 
that  she  would  have  won  a  fourth  election 
had  The  People  decided.  "We  had  gone 
through  difficult  times  before.  You  don't 
run  scared  about  by-elections  midterm. ' ' 

"So  if  the  people  had  judged  your 
overall  record  you  would  have  won?" 

"Yes.  That's  right.  But  had  I  gone  on 
we  would  have  had  a  fairly  openly  split 
party,  and  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  get  some  things  done." 

"I'd  still  be  there  if  I  had  my 
choice,"  she  said  at  another  point.  "I 
did  not  have  my  choice,  so  I  decided  to 
do  the  best  thing  for  my  party  for  the 
future.  .  . .  And  I  knew  I'd  still  have  a 
good  bit  of  influence." 

But  what  about  the  unceremonious 
way  she  was  pushed  out,  forced  to  pack 
up  and  vacate  No.  10  as  well  as  Che- 
quers, the  prime  minister's  weekend  re- 
treat, on  just  four  days'  notice? 

"I  will  suggest  that  no  future  prime 
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minister  has  to  do  that,  because  prime  min- 
isters have  a  dignity  as  ex-prime  minis- 
ters by  virtue  of  their  prime-ministerial 
office,"  she  intoned  with  Monty  Py- 
thonish  zeal. 

Still,  there  was  little  humor  in  her 
predicament.  For  months  after  leaving 
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e,  Mrs.  Thatcher  seemed  uncharac- 
teristically   frozen   in    indecision.    Her 
friends  tried  to  cheer  her  up  with  a  lun- 
cheon at  David  Frost's,  a  weekend  at 
the  grand  manor  house  of  trade-and-in- 
dustry  minister  Lord  Hesketh,  a  party  at 
millionaire  novelist  Jeffrey  Archer's 
with  a  cake  baked  in  the  shape  of  the 
Order  of  Merit.  Even  John  Major  was 
said  to  be  concerned;  when  he  came  to 
Washington   for   talks    with    President 
Bush  before  the  Gulf  War  began,  he 
told  her  American  friends,  "Be  sure  to 
look  up  Maggie — she's  down."  Those 
who  made  the  trip  found  her  worried 
about  money:  somehow  Denis's  com- 
fortable retirement  and  her  son's  reput- 
ed millions  weren't  going  to  be  enough. 
Had  the  leader  who  had  slashed  benefits 
throughout  her  three  terms  become  too 
dependent   on   the   perquisites   of  the 
state?  By  American  standards,  ex- 
prime  ministers  don't  get  much:  an  an- 
nual pension  of  roughly  $45,000.  As 
long  as  Thatcher  kept  her  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  she  was  also  enti- 
tled to  her  M. P.' s  salary  of  $37,000, 
one  constituency  secretary,  a  small 
basement  office,  and  a  $19,000  cost-of- 
living  allowance.  Then,  just  before  Eas- 
ter,   acting   on   complaints    about   her 
financial  straits,  John  Major  delivered  a 
golden  egg  to  the  woman  the  London 
Times  had  dubbed  "the  high  priestess  of 
self-help"— an  additional  $53,000  a 
year  to  all  ex-prime  ministers,  effective 
immediately.   "It's  very  welcome  and 
I'm  extremely  grateful"  was  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er's comment. 

Yet  the  thing  she  wanted  most  they 
couldn't  give  her — her  power  back.  Sir 
Charles  Powell,  the  foreign-affairs  pri- 
vate secretary,  continued  to  brief  her 
twice  a  week  until  he  left  government 
last  March.  But,  after  that,  one  of  the 
best-informed  creatures  in  the  universe 
was  reduced  to  calling  government 
agencies  for  reports  "the  moment  they 
are  available  to  the  press." 

And  no  wonder  she  was  so  distraught 
about  the  whole  mess.  First,  there  were 
65,000  letters  to  answer— 65 ,000  that 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  world  in  the 
weeks  after  her  resignation.  But  she  had 
no  real  staff,  only  a  borrowed  office  and 
a  few  volunteers  who  showed  up  to  an- 
swer the  phone.  Then  there  were  her 
living  arrangements — her  Georgian 
manse  manque,  on  a  golf  course  behind 
an  iron  gate  in  the  village  of  Dulwich, 
about  a  half-hour  southeast  of  central 
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London   in   light  traffic,   was  too  far 
away.  She  had  to  find  a  more  conve- 
nient pied-a-terre.  (Henry  Ford  II's  wid- 
ow solved  this  problem,  lending  her  an 
apartment  in  Eaton  Square.)  Invitations 
to  speak  poured  in,  but  who  could  sort 
through  them?  How  much  should  she 
charge?  Literary  agents  were  desperate 
to  deliver  bids  worth   millions  for  a 
quick  kiss-and-tell.  Could  she  sell  them 
on  her  notion  of  a  serious  historical  ex- 
amination of  her  era?  How  should  she 
position  herself?  If  she  were  to  com- 
ment on  current  affairs,  would  it  look  as 
though  she  were  meddling  in  John  Ma- 
jor's government?  How  would  she  raise 
the   money   to   maintain   herself  as    a 
world  stateswoman?  Should  she  take  a 
job?  Now  that  she  was  out,  would  she 
still  suffer  the  indignity  of  having  Den- 
is's business  affairs  questioned  and  in- 
vestigated by  the  press?  Since  he  was 
now  a  baronet,  might  she  care  to  be 
known  as  Lady  Thatcher?  Or  should  she 
give  up  her  seat  in  the  Commons,  move 
on  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  take  the 
title  of  Countess  of  Grantham,  the  little 
town   in   north-central   England   where 
she  grew  up?  How  would  she  stay  in 
touch?  Where  should  she  go  for  lunch? 
Who'd  do  the  shopping?  Who  was  in 
charge  here?  Oh,   could  Maggie   tell 
them,  could  she? 

As  it  happened,  she  could.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  announced  at  length  that  she 
wanted  to  create  "the  Thatcher  Founda- 
tion," devoted  to  education  and  research 
with  a  focus  on  "freedom"  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Characteristically,  she  would 
prefer  creating  her  own  project  to  taking  a 
post.  The  United  Nations,  mentioned  in 
the  press  as  a  possibility,  was  out  of  the 
question:  "My  views  are  far  too  strongly 
held  for  that. ' '  (Continued  on  page  185) 
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Saks  was  sobbing,  Macy's  was  hysterical,  Bloom- 
ingdale's  was  all  choked  up.  Boaz  Mazor's  eyes 
brimmed  with  moisture.  Carolyne  Roehm's  over- 
flowed. 
Mrs.  Henry  Kravis,  Ivana  Trump's  favorite 
walker,  and  New  York's  leading  department- 
store  executives  were  attending  a  Paris  fashion 
show,  not  a  Seventh  Avenue  funeral.  (There  were 
some  back  home,  however,  who  hoped  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  just  that.)  These  were  tears  of  joy  and  re- 
lief and,  odd  as  it  may  sound,  patriotism.  The  war  in  the 
Gulf  was  over,  but  another  international  conflict  had 
just  begun:  Oscar  de  la  Renta's  invasion  of  Paris.  And,  as 
in  that  slightly  more  important  war,  it  seemed  to  be 
ending  in  victory  for  the  American  side  almost  before  it 
started. 

Surrounded  by  models  in  beaded  caftans  and  tartans, 
the  first  American  designer  to  show  at  the  Paris  ready-to- 
wear  collections  was  receiving  a  standing  ovation  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  the  tented  bastion  of  French 
fashion.  And  it  wasn't  just  his  loyal  American  troops — 
Jayne  Wrightsman,  Chessy  Rayner,  Mica  Ertegun,  Nancy 
Mehta,  Deeda  Blair — who  were  clapping.  The  top  guns 
of  fashionable   Paris  society,   including  five  princesses. 


Cest  la  guerre! 

This  spring  Oscar  de  la  Renta 

outflanked  all  his 

Seventh  Avenue  competitors 

by  becoming  the  first 

American  designer  to 

invacle  the  very  temple  of 

fashion  at  the  French 

pret-a-porter  collections. 

And  Paris  is  burning! 
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countless  countesses,  Paloma  Picasso,  Sao  Schlumberger, 
and  Ines  de  la  Fressange,  were  on  their  feet,  too.  (Al- 
though one  later  explained,  "I  was  just  trying  to  get  away 
from  that  blaring  disco-flamenco  music  as  fast  as  I 
could.") 

"The  timing  was  incredible,''  said  Drue  Heinz.  "America 
got  back  its  prestige  in  the  world,  and  Oscar  brought  back 
prestige  to  American  fashion."  The  widow  of  the  chair- 
man of  Heinz  "57  Varieties"  was  part  of  the  social  heavy 
artillery  airlifted  in,  much  of  it  on  the  Concorde.  De  la 
Renta  himself,  sensitive  to  public  opinion  on  the  home 
front,  flew  Pan  Am.  So  did  his  top  brass,  including  presi 
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dent  Gerald  Shaw  and  sales  associate  Boaz  Mazor;  a  sup- 
port staff  of  twenty  publicists,  secretaries,  seamstresses, 
and  fitters;  and  twenty-seven  trunks  of  suits,  coats,  dress- 
es, gowns,  furs,  shoes,  and  accessories.  ("All  of  which 
had  to  be  repacked  exactly  the  way  they  were  when  they 
left  New  York,"  noted  vice  president  for  development 
Marina  Sturdza,  "to  get  them  back  through  customs.") 
Like  most  foreign  expeditions,  it  cost  a  fortune — an  esti- 
mated $800,000  for  the  entire  operation,  half  of  it  paid  by 
Sanofi-Beaute,  the  French  company  that  owns  de  la  Ren- 
ta's  perfume. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  in  Paris,"  said  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


vice  president  Helen  O'Hagan,  wiping  away  her  tears  after 
the  show,  "was  light  the  biggest  candle  in  the  Madeleine — 
the  fifty-franc  size — for  Oscar.  And  you  know  what?  It 
worked!" 

The  designer's  second  wife,  Engelhard  Minerals  heiress 
Annette  de  la  Renta — well  guarded  from  the  paparazzi  fire 
she  is  said  to  dread  by  Mary  Curley,  wife  of  the  American 
ambassador,  on  her  right  flank,  and  Marella  Agnelli,  wife 
of  the  Italian  car  king,  on  her  left — was  also  crying  at  the 
end  of  the  show.  But  perhaps  the  happiest  tears  of  all  were 
being  shed  in  fashion  heaven.  "Franchise  would  have  been 
absolutely  ecstatic,"  said  Baroness  Marie-Helene  de  Roth- 
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ingdale's  was  all  choked  up.  Boaz  Mazor's  eyes 
brimmed  with  moisture.  Carolyne  Roehm's  over- 
flowed. 
Mrs.  Henry  Kravis,  Ivana  Trump's  favorite 
walker,  and  New  York's  leading  department- 
store  executives  were  attending  a  Paris  fashion 
show,  not  a  Seventh  Avenue  funeral.  (There  were 
some  back  home,  however,  who  hoped  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  just  that.)  These  were  tears  of  joy  and  re- 
lief and,  odd  as  it  may  sound,  patriotism.  The  war  in  the 
Gulf  was  over,  but  another  international  conflict  had 
just  begun:  Oscar  de  la  Renta's  invasion  of  Paris.  And,  as 
in  that  slightly  more  important  war,  it  seemed  to  be 
ending  in  victory  for  the  American  side  almost  before  it 
started. 

Surrounded  by  models  in  beaded  caftans  and  tartans, 
the  first  American  designer  to  show  at  the  Paris  ready-to- 
wear  collections  was  receiving  a  standing  ovation  in 
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countless  countesses,  Paloma  Picasso,  Sao  Schlumberger. 
and  Ines  de  la  Fressange,  were  on  their  feet,  too.  (Al- 
though one  later  explained,  "I  was  just  trying  to  get  away 
from  that  blaring  disco-flamenco  music  as  fast  as  I 
could.") 

"The  timing  was  incredible,"  said  Drue  Heinz.  "America 
got  back  its  prestige  in  the  world,  and  Oscar  brought  back 
prestige  to  American  fashion."  The  widow  of  the  chair 
man  of  Heinz  "57  Varieties"  was  part  of  the  social  hc.iw 
artillery  airlifted  in,  much  of  it  on  the  Concorde.  De  la 
Renta  himself,  sensitive  to  public  opinion  on  the  home 
front,  flew  Pan  Am.  So  did  his  top  brass,  including  presi 
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dent  Gerald  Shaw  and  sales  associate  Boaz  Mazor;  a  sup- 
port staff  of  twenty  publicists,  secretaries,  seamstresses, 
and  fitters;  and  twenty-seven  trunks  of  suits,  coats,  dress- 
es, gowns,  furs,  shoes,  and  accessories.  ("All  of  which 
had  to  be  repacked  exactly  the  way  they  were  when  they 
left  New  York,"  noted  vice  president  for  development 
Marina  Sturdza,  "to  get  them  back  through  customs.") 
Like  most  foreign  expeditions,  it  cost  a  fortune — an  esti- 
mated $800,000  for  the  entire  operation,  half  of  it  paid  by 
Sanofi-Beaute,  the  French  company  that  owns  de  la  Ren- 
ta's  perfume. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  in  Paris,"  said  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


vice  president  Helen  O'Hagan,  wiping  away  her  tears  after 
the  show,  "was  light  the  biggest  candle  in  the  Madeleine — 
the  fifty-franc  size — for  Oscar.  And  you  know  what?  It 
worked ! ' ' 

The  designer's  second  wife,  Engelhard  Minerals  heiress 
Annette  de  la  Renta — well  guarded  from  the  paparazzi  fire 
she  is  said  to  dread  by  Mary  Curley,  wife  of  the  American 
ambassador,  on  her  right  flank,  and  Marella  Agnelli,  wife 
of  the  Italian  car  king,  on  her  left — was  also  crying  at  the 
end  of  the  show.  But  perhaps  the  happiest  tears  of  all  were 
being  shed  in  fashion  heaven.  "Franchise  would  have  been 
absolutely  ecstatic,"  said  Baroness  Marie-Helene  de  Roth- 
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schild,  remembering  de  la  Renta's  first  wife,  Franchise  de 
Langlade,  once  editor  of  French  Vogue,  who  died  in  1983, 
to  see  Oscar  show  in  Paris." 

That  night,  Oscar  and  Annette  gave  a  black-tie  dinner 
tor  220  American  and  European  friends,  clients,  and 
journalists  at  Maxim's,  the  very  restaurant  where  Os- 
car and  Franchise  fell  in  love,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  for  Winston  and  C.  Z. 
Guest,  in  1966.  Oscar,  the  then  thirty-three-year-old 
son  of  a  Dominican  Republic  insurance  salesman,  who  was 
traveling  with  his  soon-to-be  best  man,  Count  Vega  del  Ren, 
was  designing  a  boutique  line  for  Elizabeth  Arden's  New 
York  salon,  having  worked  for  Balenciaga  in  Madrid  and 
Lanvin-Castillo  in  Paris.  Franchise,  then  in  her  forties,  twice 
married,  twice  divorced,  and  also  the  child  of  an  insurance 
salesman ,  "  wasn '  t  in  one  of  her  great  moments , ' '  according  to 
her  close  friend  decorator  Frangois  Catroux.  "She  was  a 
woman  alone,  a  bit  lost."  Although  she  was  editor  in  chief  of 
French  Vogue,  she  had  upset  le  tout  Paris  by  flaunting  her 
relationship  with  Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild  (whose  previous 
flirts  had  included  Pamela  Harriman  and  Slim  Keith).  His 
wife,  Baroness  Lilianne  de  Rothschild,  had  confronted  Fran- 
chise publicly,  loudly  declaring  at  a  grand  soiree,  "I  hear 
you  are  engaged  to  my  husband."  So,  meeting  Oscar  at 
Maxim's  was  fortunate.  "She  called  me  the  next  morning," 
remembered  another  close  friend,  Countess  Jacqueline  de 
Ribes,  "and  told  me  they  had  danced  and  fallen  in  love  and 
it  was  wonderful  to  think  that  something  like  that  could  hap- 
pen at  that  point  in  her  life.  She  asked  me,  'Do  you  think  I 
can  just  say  good-bye  to  everything  in  Paris?' 

That's  exactly  what  she  did,  marrying  Oscar  within 
months  and  moving  to  New  York,  which  they  proceeded  to 
take  by  storm  together.  He  built  a  fashion  empire  now  said  to 
gross  $450  million  a  year.  She  became  Manhattan's  premier 
arbiter  of  style,  running  a  very  Parisian  salon  where  the  rich 
met  the  powerful,  and  culture  blended  with  business.  "There 
are  only  chairmen  of  companies — no  presidents — at  my  ta- 
ble," I  once  heard  her  say,  with  her  characteristic  blend  of 
boastfulness  and  humor,  as  she  seated  Donald  Rumsfeld 
(G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.),  Thornton  Bradshaw  (RCA),  and  John 
Gutfreund  (Salomon  Brothers).  Other  regulars  were  Henry 
Kissinger,  Felix  Rohatyn,  Norman  Mailer,  Jerzy  Kosinski, 
Zubin  Mehta,  Swifty  Lazar,  and  New  York  Review  of  Books 
editor  Robert  Silvers,  with  his  constant  companion,  Grace, 
Lady  Dudley,  now  part  of  Oscar's  clapping  platoon  in  Paris. 
In  1989,  six  years  after  Franchise  died  of  cancer,  Oscar 
married  Annette,  who  had  just  divorced  Samuel  Reed,  for- 
mer president  of  American  Heritage  Publishing,  two  days 
after  Christmas  Eve — the  birthday  of  both  Franchise  and  An- 
nette. "Franchise  would  have  loved  to  see  Oscar  with  An- 
nette," a  close  friend  of  all  three  told  me,  "because  she 
adored  Annette  and  was  very  worried  to  leave  Oscar  alone." 
In  some  ways,  Oscar  de  la  Renta  was  coming  full  circle  by 
coming  back  to  P^ris  and  conquering  it  was  partly  his  way 
of  vindicating  the  memory  of  Franchise. 

The  nostalgic  dii  ner  at  Maxim's  was  the  big  push  in  a 
relentless  social  offensive  that  recalled  the  good  old  days  on 
Park  Avenue,  before  the  recession,  which  has  hit  the  Ameri- 


can fashion  industry  particularly  hard,  and  the  war — Saddam 
Hussein's,  not  Oscar's.  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Walter  Curley 
threw  open  their  official  residence  on  the  Faubourg  St.-Hon- 
ore,  near  the  Ely  see  Palace,  and  gave  a  seated  dinner  for 
sixty-four,  diplomatically  mixing  French  aristocrats  and  vis- 
iting Oscarlites,  including  John  and  Susan  Gutfreund  (who 
like  many  rich  New  Yorkers  have  been  spending  a  lot  of  time 
in  Paris — less  guilt,  more  gilt).  There  was  an  exclusive  lunch 
for  ten  chez  Helene  pavid- Weill,  wife  of  one  of  the  richest 
investment  bankers  in  France,  and  another  chez  Count  and 
Countess  Brando  Brandolini,  elders  of  the  Agnelli  clan,  both 
on  the  chic  Left  Bank  (and  both  off-limits  to  the  press,  even 
to  the  otherwise  omnipresent  John  Fairchild,  commander  in 
chief  of  W). 

Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild  and  her  husband,  Baron  Guy, 
led  a  motorcade  of  Mercedeses  from  the  Opera  Comique  to 
their  Versailles-like  mansion  on  the  lie  St. -Louis  for  an  after- 
theater  supper  of  hot  foie  gras  and  salmon  with  truffles.  At 
designer  Andre  Oliver's  dinner,  the  foie  gras  and  truffles 
were  stuffed  between  layers  of  chicken.  "We  were  only 
twenty-four,"  one  guest  said  of  Oliver's  party,  "but  it  was 
done  as  if  it  were  a  ball."  Another  raved  about  "the  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec-style trio  from  Pigalle,"  which  played  Brel 
and  Piaf  after  dinner,  and  the  flowers:  "There  were  literally 
hundreds  of  orchids  hanging  by  their  roots  from  unexpected 
places,  like  the  bookshelves  and  the  paintings.  In  the  center 
of  each  table  was  a  cloisonne  bird  holding  five  or  six 
branches  of  open  magnolias,  so  that  each  table  felt  like  it  had 
a  tree  in  the  middle  of  it." 

There  was  only  ivy,  surrounding  Renaissance  bronzes,  in 
the  center  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  marble  table  for  twelve  at 
his  royal  seat  on  the  Rue  de  Babylone.  But  the  long-reigning 
king  of  French  fashion  won  the  battle  of  the  truffles,  which 
he  served  whole  and  steamed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over 
$5,000.  More  than  any  other,  this  dinner  had  the  fashion 
world  abuzz.  The  Houses  of  Saint  Laurent  and  de  la  Renta 
have  had  a  complicated  history  of  feuds  and  reconciliations. 
Clara  Saint,  a  YSL  lieutenant,  laughingly  recalled  the  time, 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  Franchise  de  la  Renta  turned  to 
her  and  said,  "Isn't  it  droll  that  Yves  and  Oscar  always  have 
the  same  idea  of  fashion  at  the  same  moment?"  The  Saint 
Laurent  family,  however,  hasn't  always  found  the  resem- 
blance between  Yves's  vision  and  Oscar's  so  amusing.  When 
de  la  Renta  announced  plans  to  show  in  Paris,  YSL  chairman 
Pierre  Berge  told  WWD,  "We  already  have  the  Japanese,  the 
Italians,  and  the  English  showing  here.  Why  not  a  Domini- 
can?"  Getting  the  reclusive  ruler  of  the  territory  he  was  in 
the  process  of  invading  to  host  a  peace  summit,  with  Berge 
present,  was  de  la  Renta's  most  amazing  strategic  maneu- 
ver— and  a  major  propaganda  coup. 

He  was  looking  quite  pleased  with  himself  two  nights  later 
at  Maxim's,  dancing  the  merengue  with  Suzy  Menkes,  the 
powerful  fashion  editor  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune. 
to  the  loud  and  lively  beat  of  the  five-piece  band  he  had 
flown  over  from  his  native  Caribbean  island.  But  why  did 
Menkes,  in  a  hot-pink  Lacroix,  look  so  nervous? 

It  became  obvious  the  next  morning,  when  her  Scud  missile 
exploded  on  de  la  Renta's  breakfast  tray  at  the  Rit/  "It  was  I 
perfectly   respectable   Paris  debut,"    Menkes   wrote.    "But 
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Oscar  de  la  Renta  with  social  top  guns  Baroness  Marie-Helene 
de  Rothschild,  left,  and  Marella  Agnelli. 


"Itilentino's  skirt 
and 
my  skirt 

have  nothing  to  do 

with 
one  another" 


reaching  the  top  of  fashion's  Eiffel  Tower  requires  a  cutting 
edge  of  creativity  that  Oscar  de  la  Renta  does  not  have." 

The  war  wasn't  over  after  all. 

The  following  day,  de  la  Renta  launched  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles aimed  at  Suzy  Menkes  from  the  Place  Vendome.  Her 
review  was  "unprofessional,"  he  told  me  in  an  interview  at 
the  Ritz.  "From  beginning  to  end,  it's  a  biased  article.  She 
has  very  strong  relationships  with  certain  designers."  In  a 
navy  pin-striped  suit  from  his  Spanish  tailor,  Charvet  shirt 
and  tie,  and  Cartier  Tank  watch,  he  defended  his  creativity 
from  the  charge  American  designers  have  always  been  most 
sensitive  about:  copying  Europe. 

"She  says  my  taffetas  are  like  Gigli's  colors,"  he  began, 
matching  Menkes  grenade  for  grenade.  "I  have  never  seen  a 
Gigli  collection.  I  don't  even  know  what  he  does.  And  these 
are  colors  I  have  always  been  working  with.  The  one  thing  I 
am  well  known  for  is  my  use  of  color. 

"She  says  Christian  Lacroix  was  in  the  audience,  and 


wonders  how  he  must  have  felt  seeing  the  black  embroidered 
jackets  and  brocade  suits.  Everybody  does  brocade  suits. 
And  I  can  show  you  twenty-five  black  embroidered  jackets  I 
have  done  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  I  have  been  in 
business.  I  think  Christian  Lacroix  is  an  extremely  talented 
man,  but  I  don't  think  that  suddenly  black  embroidered  jack- 
ets are  exclusively  his. 

"Now,  the  last  thing  is  the  'homage  to  Valentino' — those 
skirts  that  she  says  I  copied.  His  skirt  and  my  skirt  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  His  skirt  is  hourglass-shaped 
and  my  skirt  is  cut  at  the  waist  and  gathered.  Suzy  Menkes 
doesn't  know  what  she  is  looking  at." 

We  were  talking  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz,  because  the  de  la 
Rentas  had  taken  a  room,  not  a  suite,  as  a  concession  to  the 
new,  nineties  mentality,  and  Mrs.  de  la  Renta  was  not  receiv- 
ing the  press.  "Annette  is  a  very,  very  shy  person,"  Oscar 
explained.  "If  she  reads  in  a  newspaper,  'Annette  de  la  Renta 
looked  beautiful  and  wore  the  most  wonderful  dress,'  she 
cries.  It's  very  tough  for  me.  Because  I  am  in  a  business  where 
exposure  is  important,  and  she's  just  such  a  private  person,  out 
of  total,  total  shyness,  which  nobody  understands." 

Ammunition  for  the  de  la  Renta  counterattack  was  sup- 
plied by  the  flag-waving  American  press,  especially  his  long- 
time ally  General  Fairchild,  and  the  formidable  Bernadine 
Morris  of  The  New  York  Times,  who  heaped  her  compatriot 
with  pointed  praise.  She  also  breached  protocol  by  running 
her  lengthy  rave  at  the  top  of  her  report,  followed  by  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Saint  Laurent  collection,  which  traditionally 
gets  top  billing.  After  that,  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Saint  Laurent  and  de  la  Renta  camps  seemed  strained  again. 
"Pierre  Berge  does  not  want  to  talk  about  Oscar  de  la  Renta, 
period,"  a  YSL  press  attache  told  me  the  day  after  the  Times 
snub  appeared.  Or  had  they  cooled  earlier,  for  a  more  ob- 
scure reason?  Why,  everyone  wondered,  had  Berge  canceled 
his  front-row  seat  at  the  de  la  Renta  show  five  minutes  before 
it  started? 

The  British  press,  won  over  by  de  la  Renta's  glitzy  High- 
land plaids,  sided  with  him  in  the  propaganda  war.  The 
French  and  Italian  papers  mostly  echoed  Menkes,  though 
their  smart  bombs  were  conventional,  not  nuclear.  "We 
were  disappointed,"  he  Figaro's  influential  Janie  Samet  told 
me.  "Because  we  were  waiting  for  fashions  from  America — 
and  we  received  a  French  collection.  A  touch  of  Lacroix,  a 
touch  of  Valentino,  a  souvenir  of  Pierre  Balmain.  All  very 
beautiful — the  best  of  the  best,  I  called  it — which  was  my 
way  of  saying  that  Oscar  de  la  Renta  has  been  inspired  by  the 
best  of  Paris." 

Most  of  the  designers  themselves  chose  to  remain  above  the 
fray.  Emanuel  Ungaro  even  sent  de  la  Renta  a  note  welcoming 
him  to  Paris.  Christian  Lacroix  told  me,  "I  didn't  notice  such 
an  influence  from  me.  European  designers  are  also  inspired  by 
the  States.  I  feel  close  to  Isaac  Mizrahi  sometimes,  because  I 
am  inspired  by  Jackie  O  in  the  sixties,  too." 

"I  loved  Oscar's  show,"  said  Valentino  chairman  Gian- 
carlo  Giametti.  "Of  course,  his  idea  of  clothes  and  women  is 
closer  to  Valentino's  than,  say,  to  Jean-Paul  Gaultier's.  Suzy 
Menkes  is  a  great  fashion  writer,  but  sometimes  she  gets 
carried  away  by  her  pen.  Unfortunately,  the  press  always 
expects  a  revolution  on  the  runway,  (Continued  on  page  J  70) 
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There  is  a  new  prophet  for  the  New  Age— 
and  she's  no  Tammy  FayeBakker. 
1  Marianne  Williamson  is  a  liberal,  Jewish  ex-lounge  singer 
from  Texas  who  preaches  about  Jesus,  Jung, 
and  the  S&L  crisis,  and  whose  supporters— including 
Bette  Midler,  David  Geffen,  Cher,  and 
i   Shirley  MacLaine— raise  big  bucks  for  her  good  works. 
j  But,  as  LESLE  BENNETTS  reports, 

i      some  wonder  if  Williamson 's  real  mission  is  to  shine 
brighter  than  the  stars  who  follow  her 


EUTHFUL 


herever  you  looked 
there  were  stars, 
from  Madonna  and 
Michael  to  Liz  and 
Warren.  If  the 
guests  weren't  stars, 
they  were  studio 
heads  and  moguls, 
agents  and  direc- 
tors— "Everyone  who  runs  the  town 
was  there,"  says  one.  They  had  gath- 
ered at  Sandy  Gallin's  house  on  this 
particular  night  in  late  February  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  David  Geffen,  who 
had  recently  been  anointed  the  richest 
man  in  a  town  full  of  rich  men.  Sudden- 
ly the  buzz  in  the  room  quieted  down 
and  a  striking  auburn-haired  woman  in  a 
strapless  black  sequined  gown  stepped 
forward.  As  host,  Gallin — the  manager 
of  Michael  Jackson  and  Dolly  Parton, 
as  well  as  one  of  Geffen 's  closest 
friends — had  asked  Marianne  Wil- 
liamson to  lead  a  prayer  for  the  birth- 
day boy  and  to  give  a  blessing  before 
the  meal.  "She  made  everyone  hold 
hands,"  one  guest  recalls.  "All  these 
shoguns  bowing  their  heads — it 
seemed  so  weird."  Mike  Ovitz  and 
Frank  Mancuso,  Peter  Guber  and  Jon 
Peters,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  and  Mi- 
chael Eisner,  Penny  Marshall  and  Jim 
Brooks,  Jackson  Browne  and  Joni 
Mitchell,  Barry  Diller  and  Sid  Shein- 
berg — they  did  as  they  were  told,  and 
then  Williamson  began  to  speak:  about 
remembering  Geffen's  late  mother  on 
the  day  of  his  birth,  about  his  extraor- 
dinary material  bounty,  about  wishing 
for  David  that  his  worldly  success 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  de- 
gree of  happiness  and  inner  peace. 
"Who  is  that  woman?"  one  nonplussed 
guest  from  out  of  town  whispered  to 
Maria  Shriver. 

It  was  a  question  no  insider  would 
have  asked;  Marianne  Williamson  is  not 
only  the  guru  of  the  moment  in  Holly- 
wood and  a  growing  sensation  in  New 
York,  but  also  a  leading  spokeswoman 
for  a  quasi-religious  phenomenon  that  is 
making  waves  around  the  country.  The 
doctrine  she  preaches  is  culled  from  a 
book  called  A  Course  in  Miracles, 
which  she  describes  as  "a  self-study 
program  of  spiritual  psychotherapy." 
Written  over  a  seven-year  period  start- 
ing in  the  mid-1960s,  A  Course  in  Mir- 
acles has  since  sold  700,000  copies  and 
spawned  more  than  a  thousand  unoffi- 
cial "study  groups"  nationwide.  While 
Williamson  didn't  write  the  book,  in  the 
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last  few  years  she  has  emerged  as  its 
most  visible  public  voice  as  she  lectures 
on  a  system  of  "mind-training"  that 
seems  as  full  of  contradictions  as  Wil- 
liamson herself  is.  A  left-wing  Jew 
from  Texas  who  makes  it  clear  that  her 
familiarity  with  sex,  drugs,  and  rock  'n' 
roll  was  achieved  through  her  own  long 
walk  on  the  wild  side,  the  thirty-eight- 
year-old  Williamson  is  nonetheless  a 
charismatic  preacher  who  draws  enor- 
mous crowds  to  hear  her  lecture  on  ev- 
erything from  intimacy  and  relation- 
ships to  money  and  careers.  Her  tapes 
are  traded  like  baseball  cards  among  afi- 
cionados ("I'll  give  you  Fear  of  Aban- 
donment and  Forgiving  Your  Parents 
for  Death  Does  Not  Fxist  and  Saving  the 
World"),  but  whatever  Williamson's 
topic,  her  talks  are  littered  with  refer- 
ences to  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  If 
that  sounds  like  Christianity,  however, 
the  most  cursory  investigation  reveals 
that  many  of  the  tenets  of  A  Course  in 
Miracles  directly  contradict  Christian 
teachings.  Indeed,  in  some  ways  the 
Course  has  more  in  common  with  East- 
ern religions  than  with  Western  ones. 
Furthermore,  a  good  portion  of  Wil- 
liamson's audience  seems  to  be  made 
up  of  people  who  consider  themselves 
Jews  or  atheists  or  both,  just  like  Helen 
Schucman,  the  psychologist  who  wrote 
A  Course  in  Miracles  (but  more  on  that 
later,  since  that  part  of  the  story  in- 
volves not  only  channeling  but  direct 
"dictation"  from  Jesus). 

From  the  outset,  controversy  has  sur- 
rounded A  Course  in  Miracles,  which 
doesn't  exactly  suffer  from  false  modes- 
ty; its  adherents  bill  it  as  a  correction  to 
Christianity,  a  remedy  for  centuries  of 
errors  in  which  the  original  message  of 
Jesus  was  misinterpreted  by  organized 
religions.  But  although  its  proponents 
insist  that  the  Course  is  not  itself  a  reli- 
gion, this  assurance  offers  little  solace 
to  the  fundamentalist  Christians  who 
warn  that  while  the  Course  is  danger- 
ously seductive  it  may  well  be  the  work 
of  the  Devil.  A  lot  of  Jews  aren't  too 
thrilled  about  it  either.  "What  is  this, 
Jews  for  Jesus?"  says  one. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  most  hostile 
critics  of  what  Williamson  preaches  are 
hard-pressed  to  find  fault  with  the  free 
services  she  has  provided  thousands  of 
aids  patients  through  the  Los  Angeles 
Center  for  Living  and  the  Manhattan 
Center  for  Living,  the  nonprofit  organi- 
zations  she    founded   to   offer   meals, 


housecleaning,  counseling,  and  even 
massage  to  people  dealing  with  what 
both  centers  call  "life-challenging"  ill- 
nesses. Williamson  has  marshaled  a 
dazzling  roster  of  support  for  her  organ- 
izations; it  is  not  every  fledgling  charity 
that  gets  Bette  Midler  to  make  public- 
service  announcements  directed  by  John 
Schlesinger  or  that  boasts  Barry  Diller 
and  Diane  Von  Furstenberg,  Kim  Ba- 
singer  and  David  Hockney  on  its  honor- 
ary board  of  advisers. 

In  accomplishing  all  this,  however, 
Williamson  has  also  attracted  a  lot  of 
scrutiny  from  cynics  who  wonder  what 
she's  really  up  to.  The  rumor  mill 
revved  up  another  notch  last  year  when 
she  began  making  wry  references  to 
herself  as  "a  pregnant  unwed  mother" 
and  then  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl  whose 
paternity  remained  unknown  even  to 
close  associates.  Her  fans  make  no 
claim  that  she's  Mother  Teresa  ("She's 
Mary  Magdalene,"  one  friend  says  with 
a  grin),  but  as  the  checks  roll  in  and 
Williamson's  lecture  tapes  multiply  up 
and  down  the  Los  Angeles  freeways,  a 
growing  number  of  skeptics  furrow 
their  brows  with  suspicion.  Who  is  this 
woman,  indeed? 

On  a  mild  night  in  early  March, 
Sotheby's  was  buzzing  with  the 
second  annual  Fantasy  Auction, 
a  benefit  for  the  Manhattan  Cen- 
ter for  Living.  Mike  Nichols  got 
things  off  to  a  brisk  start  by  bidding 
$12,000  for  "a  portrait  of  your  pet  by 
William  Wegman."  The  offerings  were 
all  cleverly  geared  to  the  well-heeled 
Manhattan  audience — a  portrait  of  your 
children  by  Richard  Avedon,  a  gig  as  an 
extra  in  a  Woody  Allen  movie,  dinner 
with  Harrison  Ford,  and  other  goodies 
involving  such  companions  as  Lauren 
Bacall,  Steve  Martin,  Liza  Minnelli, 
and  Robin  Williams.  Robert  Woolley, 
Sotheby's  effervescent  auctioneer,  kept 
the  bidding  moving  at  a  spirited  pace, 
but  through  it  all  Marianne  Williamson 
seemed  curiously  absent  from  the  spot- 
light. She  was  dressed  flamboyantly 
enough,  in  a  chartreuse  silk  tunic  over 
tight  black  pants  and  gold  boots,  but  she 
spent  the  entire  auction  standing  by  the 
wall  toward  the  back  of  the  room, 
watching  quietly.  The  only  time  she  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  it  was  to  welcome 
them,  and  she  was  at  the  lectern  for  less 
than  two  minutes.  Some  of  those  in  the 
room  held  their  breath  the  entire  time. 


"The  big  question  is,  Will  she  stand 
up  and  pray?"  one  insider  reported  sev- 
eral days  beforehand.  "L.A.  likes  it, 
New  York  hates  it,  and  some  of  the 
staff  and  board  members  here  are  afraid 
the  checkbooks  will  snap  shut  the  min- 
ute Marianne  gets  up  and  starts  going  on 
about  God."  Stung  by  the  rebuke,  Wil- 
liamson indulged  in  a  couple  of  passion- 
ate but  private  diatribes  to  friends,  but 
when  the  time  came  she  obediently  lim- 
ited herself  to  talking  about  "vibrations 
of  love  and  understanding"  and  men- 
tioned Himself  only  once.  "We  bless 
all  of  you  and  ask  that  you  all  join  with 
us  in  blessing  God,"  she  said,  so  fast 
that  if  you  coughed  you  missed  it. 

The  limousine  liberals  were  relieved, 
but  the  incident  was  an  ominous  symp- 
tom of  growing  tensions  between  Wil- 
liamson and  many  of  those  in  her  New 
York  organization — tensions  that  would 
explode  into  open  warfare  little  more 
than  a  month  later.  Afterward,  back 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  Williamson 
found  it  difficult  to  conceal  her  exas- 
peration. "God  is  definitely  out  of  the 
closet.  I  refuse  to  pretend  we  don't  pray 
here,"  she  said  impatiently,  clearly  fed 
up  with  the  hip  New  York  attitude  that 
people  who  talk  about  God  are  either 
charlatans  or  fools.  "One  of  the  reasons 
the  political  right  wing  in  this  country 
has  had  such  an  upsurge  in  popularity  is 
because  they  have  at  least  acknowledged 
the  idea  of  God,  and  the  so-called  liberals 
have  lost  by  default.  The  left  wing  is  too 
cool  to  even  mention  God,  so  Middle 
America  thinks,  Well,  I  guess  God's  in 
the  Republican  Party." 

Her  admirers  are  even  more  vehe- 
ment about  the  supercilious  attitude 
Williamson  often  elicits.  "It's  easy  to 
make  fun  of  people  who  are  coming 
from  a  spiritual  place,"  says  Gcffen. 
"It's  very  New  Age,  and  that's  reason 
enough  for  a  lot  of  people  to  snicker.  I 
think  people  are  generally  suspicious  of 
anyone  who  is  involved  in  spiritual 
causes,  but  there's  no  question  Mari- 
anne is  genuine,  and  she  does  a  lot  of 
good  work.  She's  not  some  new  version 
of  Aimee  Semple  McPherson.  She 
doesn't  hold  herself  out  to  be  a  perfect 
person,  but  she  takes  care  of  people 
who  arc  in  trouble  and  who  are  dying 
She's  also  able  to  articulate  things  that 
are  valuable  for  people  to  hear  People 
arc  alienated  from  their  families,  from 
religion,  and  she's  found  a  way  to  bring 
them  together.  She's  not  a  saint,  bul  she 
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does  aspire  to  do  good  work  and  to 
inspire  other  people  to  do  good 
work.  This  is  her  calling;  she  decid- 
ed to  do  this.  I'm  pretty  cynical, 
but  I'm  incredibly  moved  by  what 
she  does." 

t  is  7:25  on  a  Wednesday  night 
at  the  Manhattan  Center  for 
Living,  a  loft  space  on  lower 
Broadway,  and  the  room  is  so 
full  that  people  are  standing 
along  the  walls.  Most  of  them  look 
quite  healthy,  although  some  have 
begun  to  betray  the  emaciated  pal- 
lor of  advancing  illness.  The 
monthly  HIV-positive  support 
group  Williamson  leads  is  about  to 
begin,  and  tonight  people  are  par- 
ticularly disturbed  by  the  recent 
death  of  Edward  Stierle,  a  Joffrey 
Ballet  star  who  had  made  a  deep 
impression  with  his  constructive 
attitude  while  dealing  with 
AIDS. 

Williamson's  answer  to 
this  problem,  like  her  an- 
swer to  virtually  any  other, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  A 
Course  in  Miracles.  To  be 
sure,  she  interprets  them  in 
her  own  inimitable  way. 
"Eddie  did  not  die,"  Wil- 
liamson says  firmly.  "He 
is  no  longer  on  Channel  4, 
and  our  sets  are  tuned  to 
Channel  4;  he's  on  Channel 
7,  but  he's  still  broadcast- 
ing. Physical  incarnation  is 
highly  overrated;  it  is  one 
corner  of  universal  possi- 
bility. The  life-force  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed— Eddie  Stierle  is  here  with  us 
now.  Besides,  we  will  all  die.  Some  of 
us  will  take  the  9:30  and  some  of  us  will 
take  the  10:07,  but  we  are  all  leaving." 
And  on  she^goes  for  two  hours  straight, 
listening  to  people  spill  out  their  most 
agonizing  personal  problems,  dispens- 
ing advice  like  some  hip  New  Age  Ann 
Landers,  making  them  laugh,  bringing 
them  to  tears,  leading  them  in  prayer, 
and  finally  sending  everyone  out  into 
the  night  copiforted,  as  much  by  her 
passionate  certitude  as  by  the  fellowship 
of  a  group  of  kindred  souls.  One  woman 
with  AIDS  wants  to  know  how  to  prepare 
her  fourteen-year-old  daughter  for  her 
death.  A  young  man  devastated  by  the 
intolerance  of  his  Southern  Baptist 
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grandmother,  who  won't  forgive  him 
for  being  gay,  needs  help  in  dealing 
with  his  rage  and  pain.  Williamson  is 
compassionate  but  tough,  refusing  to 
coddle  people  if  she  thinks  they're  be- 
ing self-indulgent  or  dishonest,  while  at 
the  same  time  offering  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  practical  problems,  all  with 
the  spiritual  underpinnings  of  A  Course 
in  Miracles. 

Although  gay  men  threatened  by  AIDS 
make  up  a  large  portion  of  Williamson's 
most  ardent  following,  she  is  also  draw- 
ing a  more  diverse  crowd  to  her  month- 
ly lectures  at  Town  Hall.  The  first  time 
I  went,  the  ticket  line — the  suggested 
admission  fee  is  ten  dollars — stretched 
down  the  block,  Roy  Scheider  was 
waiting  in  front  of  me,  and  by  the  time 


Williamson  strode  onstage,  every 
seat  in  the  house  was  taken.  The 
crowd,   which   included  men   and 
women  of  all  ages,  many  of  them 
in  couples,  was  affluent  and  profes- 
sional; these  were  clearly  not  mar- 
ginal people.    "The  subject  for 
tonight  is  intimacy,"  Williamson 
announced.   "I  bet  you  think  it's 
everybody  else's  problem."  Every- 
one laughed,  and  for  the  next  three 
hours,  1,500  people  sat  spellbound 
as  Williamson  delivered  a  fervent 
sermon  about  a  Course  in  Miracles 
perspective  on  relationships,  which 
emphasizes  being  a  loving  person 
in  general  rather  than  focusing  on 
finding  the  "right"  person  to  love. 
"If  Mother  Teresa   were   in   this 
country,  people  would  be  saying, 
'Is  that  woman  an  enabler  or  what!' 
We'll  accept  it  in  Mother  Teresa 
because  she's  old  and  in  India,  but 
here  we  talk  about  co-de- 
pendency all  the  time," 
she  said,  shaking  her  head. 
"It's  our  excuse  for  being 
cold  and  selfish.  Nurturing 
one  another  is  what  it's  all 
about,  and  this  generation 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  love  too  much." 

Although  Williamson 
makes  it  clear  she  disagrees 
with  many  of  the  self-help 
gurus  who  make  fortunes 
on  the  lovelorn,  some  of 
her  material  is  familiar  to 
anyone  who's  ever  read  a 
pop-psych  book  on  intima- 
cy. "People  are  always 
saying  to  me,  T  keep  at- 
tracting unavailable  people,'  "  Wil- 
liamson said.  "I  used  to  say  that  all  the 
time.  But  you  know  what  I  found  out? 
The  unavailable  person  was  me.  The 
flip  side  of  being  attracted  to  unavail- 
able people  is  how  bored  you  are  by 
available  people.  Available  people  are 
terrifying,  because  they  want  to  hang 
around  long  enough  to  know  you,  to 
like  you,  to  accept  you.  The  problem  is 
not  that  you  attract  unavailable  peo- 
ple— the  problem  is  that  you  give  them 
your  number." 

In  talking  about  contemporary  prob- 
lems, Williamson  unquestionably  plays 
to  the  experience  of  her  generation.  But 
even  when  the  topic  is  sex,  the  religious 
dimension  in  her  talks  is  inescapable; 
references  to  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
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abound,  although  Williamson  carefully  explains  that  A 
Course  in  Miracles  uses  His  name  as  a  metaphor.  "All  that 
Christ  is  is  the  unconditionally  loving  essence  of  every  per- 
son," she  says.  Not  that  she  stops  there;  her  talks  are  laced 
with  a  dizzying  variety  of  other  references,  and  if  her  knowl- 
edge of  some  subjects  is  little  more  than  skin-deep,  her  scope 
is  nonetheless  awesome.  Williamson's  March  lecture  at 
Town  Hall,  delivered  the  night  before  Passover  and  Good 
Friday,  was  a  wide-ranging  analysis  of  Christian  symbolism, 
but  her  allusions  encompassed  Jewish  history  and  legend, 
Buddhist  and  other  Eastern  traditions,  the  hole  in  the  ozone 
layer  and  air  pollution,  hunger  and  homelessness,  nuclear 
Armageddon,  the  war  in  the  Gulf,  Greek  tragedy,  the  politics 
of  the  television  industry,  white-collar  crime  and  the  S&L 
crisis,  the  theory  of  evolution,  brain  research,  Jung's  theory 
of  synchronicity,  Buckminster  Fuller,  Snow  White,  Cinder- 
ella, and  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  assorted  manifestations  of  pop 
culture  that  ran  from  Dances  with  Wolves  and  The  Mission  to 
a  recent  Barbara  Walters  interview  with  Julia  Roberts.  Wil- 
liamson's words  tumble  out  so  fast  it  seems  she  is  hardly  able 
to  keep  up  with  her  racing  mind;  her  synthesis  is  seamless, 
her  syntax  impeccable,  her  delivery  often  hilarious,  and  she 
never  falters  for  a  moment. 

The  effect  on  her  listeners  can  be  dramatic.  "The  first 
time  I  went  to  see  her  it  was  like  the  Liberty  Bell  fell  on  my 
head,"  says  Howard  Rosenman,  a  Los  Angeles-based  film 
producer.  "Here  was  this  gorgeous  Jewish  chick  who  obvi- 
ously came  from  a  sophisticated,  neurotic  Texas  Jewish 
background,  talking  in  the  argot  of  my  generation,  bringing 
together  strands  of  sociology,  politics,  anthropology,  histo- 
ry, science,  and  the  Bible.  The  community  she's  addressing 
is  a  group  that  partied  and  drugged  and  sexualized  through 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  here  comes  this  woman  who 
looks  like  one  of  us,  who  you  know  could  have  been  at 
Studio  54  or  dancing  at  Fire  Island  Pines  with  a  tambourine 
on  her  hip — and  yet  she's  talking  like  Jesus  Christ.  She's 
talking  about  the  most  fundamental  precepts.  She's  talking 
about  the  Golden  Rule." 

For  those  who  knew  her  in  her  earlier  days,  Williamson's 
metamorphosis  into  a  guru  comes  as  something  of  a  shock. 
Twenty-odd  years  ago,  movie  producer  Lynda  Obst  was  Wil- 
liamson's roommate  at  Pomona  College  in  California,  where 
Williamson,  who  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  was  studying  dra- 
ma. "Marianne  was  a  lounge  singer  the  last  time  I  checked 
in  with  her,"  says  Obst,  who  lost  track  of  Marianne  for  a 
number  of  years — until  the  night  Rosenman  took  Obst  to  a 
Course  in  Miracles  lecture.  "The  place  was  filled  to  capacity 
with  the  most  attractive  people  I've  ever  seen  in  L.A.,"  Obst 
reports.  "You  couldn't  get  a  seat,  but  Howard  announced, 
'This  is  her  roommate,'  and  it  went  through  the  whole 
room — 'her  roommate,  her  roommate,  her  roommate!'— and 
they  parted  the  waters  for  me.  Marianne  was  late,  and  she 
swept  in  like  Indira  Gandhi.  I'm  thinking,  This  is  complete 
and  total  madness — and  then  she  starts  speaking.  She  starts 
with  A  Course  in  Miracles,  and  all  of  a  sudden  she's  doing 
Hegel  and  Kierkegaard  and  by  halftime  I  was  completely 
knocked  out.  I  thought,  I  guess  I  didn't  do  too  bad  after  all — 
my  roommate's  God!  When  she  calls  me  now,  my  secretary 
says,  'God's  on  3.'  "  (Continued  on  page  172) 
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S  POT  LIGHT 

De  Mornay 
Glory 


he  calcium  always  shines  in 
Rebecca  De  Momay's  face.  Even  when  her  characters  are 
hatching  plots  or  hoarding  secrets,  her  features  entertain  a 
daylight  clarity.  It's  her  voice  that  fools  around  and  plays 
the  field.  She  practically  unzipped  Tom  Cruise  with  her  hus- 
ky tonsils  as  the  teen-dream  prostitute  in  the  surprise  smash 
Risky  Business.  She  spat  soot  to  be  heard  above  the  roaring 
din  of  Runaway  Train,  blew  soap  bubbles  in  the  more  tran- 
quil Trip  to  Bountiful. 

Ifs  through  the  eyes  of  the  director,  she  says,  that  she 
gauges  the  truth  of  a  scene.  The  eyes  don't  lie.  But,  as  she 
found  to  her  dismay,  many  of  those  eyes  were  somewhat 
dim.  The  omens  were  not  auspicious.  Trouble  came  calling 
when  a  tornado  lifted  her  trailer  (with  her  in  it!)  on  the 
location  of  the  ill-fated  Slugger's  Wife.  From  And  God  Cre- 
ated Woman  to  Dealers,  De  Mornay  seemed  left  to  her 
own  devices  on-screen,  her  cheekbones  bobbing  in  dead 
air.  "Extreme  success  and  extreme  failure  are  supposed  to  be 
opposites,  but  they're  not.  They're  both  anxiety-producing. 
Believe  me,  I've  been  there." 

Divorced  from  screenwriter  Bruce  Wagner  and  living  in 
LA,  De  Mornay  seems  back  on  the  inside  track  in  1991. 
She  confronts  Kurt  Russell's  cleft  chin  in  Ron  Howard's 
Backdraft,  in  which  a  series  of  Chicago  fires  becomes  an 
all-consuming  metaphor.  She  enters  her  own  autumn  with  a 
patriarch  in  ABC's  mini-series  An  Inconvenient  Woman, 
based  on  Dominick  Dunne's  best-seller.  (The  patriarch  is 
Jason  Robards,  whose  paint-flecked  rasp  flakes  with  resi- 
dues of  power.)  She  stalks  a  family  in  Disney's  upcoming 
pathological  spooker,  now  titled  Hand  That  Rocks  the  Cra- 
dle, playing  her  first  sickie.  After  a  long  drought,  such  a 
deluge!  It's  as  if  her  career  has  captured  a  second  dawn. 
Great  day  in  De  Mornay!  —JAMES  WOLCOTT 
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SEARCH  FOR 
ETANPATZ 

What  happened  to  Etan  Patz,  the  six-year-old  boy  who  disappeared 
off  the  streets  of  New  York  in  a  case  that  stunned  the  nation  and  has  baffled  investigators 

for  a  dozen  years?  EDWARD  KLEIN  uncovers  new  evidence  in  interviews  with 

the  police,  Etan's  skeptical,  tormented  family,  and  the  federal  prosecutor  whose  exhaustive 

search  has  led  him  from  Israel  to  a  counterculture  commune — and  to  the  convicted 

child  molester  who  lurked  around  the  fringes  of  the  Patz  family 
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t  was  early  in  the  morning  on  June  28,  1988, 
and  federal  prosecutor  Stuart  GraBois  was  im- 
patiently weaving  in  and  out  of  traffic  as  he 
drove  down  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  to  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan. GraBois  was  finally  going  to  come  face-to- 
face  with  the  man  who  had  eluded  him  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  Jose  Antonio  Ramos,  a  man 
portrayed  on  the  F.B.I.'s  rap  sheet  on  him  as  a 
drifter,  a  lowlife,  and  a  molester  of  little  boys. 
Now  that  GraBois  had  Ramos  in  his  grasp  at 
last,  he  intended  to  find  out  much  more  than 
that  about  him.  Specifically,  he  planned  to  grill 
Ramos  on  his  bizarre  connection  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  Etan  Patz,  the  most  famous  case  of 
child  abduction  since  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
over  half  a  century  ago. 
Nine  years  and  one  month  had  gone  by  since  Etan  Patz 
vanished  from  a  street  in  SoHo,  and  his  parents  still  didn't 
have  the  slightest  idea  what  had  happened  to  their  "precious 
boy,"  as  they  called  him.  GraBois  was  hoping  that  Jose 
Ramos  would  give  him  the  information  he  needed  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  family's  misery. 

As  he  drove,  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  all  the  links  that 
had  been  established  between  the  six-year-old  Etan  Patz  and 
Jose  Ramos.  Before  the  boy's  disappearance,  in  May  1979, 
Ramos  had  taken  an  apartment  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  not 
far  from  the  Prince  Street  loft  where  the  Patz  family  lived. 
Using  the  name  Michael,  Ramos  had  befriended  the  woman 
hired  to  walk  Etan  home  from  his  first-grade  class  at  the 
Independence  Plaza  annex  of  Public  School  3  during  a  six- 
week  school-bus  strike  that  spring.  This  woman,  Nancy  Ker- 
mode  (not  her  real  name),  later  told  the  police  that  she  and 
Michael  had  had  sexual  relations,  and  that  when  she  went  out 
he  would  sometimes  follow  her.  Once,  when  Julie  Patz  and 
her  son  were  walking  through  Washington  Square  Park,  they 
came  upon  Nancy  and  her  shaggy,  bearded  boyfriend — the 
first  known  encounter  between  Etan  Patz  and  Jose  Ramos. 

In  his  three  and  a  half  years  on  the  case,  GraBois  had 
learned  a  great  deal  about  Ramos.  The  man  was  a  known 
^pedophile,  attracted  to  blond,  blue-eyed,  clean-cut  boys  un- 
der the  age  of  ten,  whom  he  liked  to  sodomize  anally  and 
orally.  Among  his  many  alleged  young  victims,  the  police 
had  learned,  was  Nancy  Kermode's  own  five-year-old  son, 
who  had  Nordic  features  and  who,  Ramos  once  stated,  was  a 
playmate  of  blond,  blue-eyed  Etan  Patz.  Although  Ramos 
had  no  visible  means  of  support  other  than  the  few  dollars  he 
earned  by  peddling  old  books  and  trinkets  on  the  street,  he 
mysteriously  came  into  a  large  sum  of  money  following  Etan 
Patz's  disappearance,  enough  to  enable  him  to  travel  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East. 

All  this,  GraBois  knew,  would  be  dismissed  in  a  court  of 
law  as  insufficient  evidence.  He  had  no  hard  proof  that  Ra- 
mos had  actually  waylaid  Etan  Patz  that  misty  May  morning 
as  he  walked  by  himself  down  Prince  Street,  wearing  his 
Future  Flight  Captain's  cap  and  a  pair  of  sneakers  with  bright 
fluorescent  stripes — the  first  week  after  the  bus  strike  ended, 
and  the  first  time  the  boy  had  been  allowed  by  his  mother  to 
walk  to  the  bus  stop  alone.  GraBois.  could  not  even  say  for 


sure  that  Ramos  had  ever  spoken  directly  to  Etan,  much  less 
murdered  the  boy  or  sold  him  to  a  ring  of  pedophiles,  as  the 
cops  and  the  F.B.I,  sometimes  theorized. 

So,  as  he  pulled  into  a  reserved  parking  space  beneath  his 
office  at  One  St.  Andrew's  Plaza,  next  to  the  United  States 
Court  House,  GraBois  wondered  if  he  might  not  be  making  too 
much  of  the  Ramos  connection.  Would  this  morning's  meeting 
prove  to  be  just  another  blind  alley  in  this  frustrating  case? 

GraBois  is  a  trim,  athletic-looking  six-footer  with  curly 
graying  hair.  Despite  his  rather  fancy-sounding  French  last 
name  (pronounced  Gra-bwa),  he  was  born  and  bred  in 
Brooklyn,  the  product  of  an  extremely  close-knit  Jewish 
family. 

As  a  kid  GraBois  had  dreamed  of  becoming  a  cop,  and 
after  he  passed  the  bar  exam,  he  turned  down  job  offers  from 
private  firms  in  favor  of  working  in  the  government's  crimi- 
nal-justice system.  He  had  started  as  a  lawyer  with  Legal  Aid 
and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  but  he 
had  found  his  true  calling  in  1982,  when  he  joined  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
This  district  carries  one  of  the  heaviest  caseloads  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  system,  for  it  investigates  and  prosecutes 
federal  crimes  in  the  populous  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  as  well  as  in  six  adjacent  northern  counties. 

In  1985,  more  than  five 
years  after  Etan  Patz  dis- 
appeared, Patricia  Wil- 
liams, the  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  who  was  then 
handling  the  case,  was  ap- 
pointed a  criminal-court 
judge,  and  GraBois  asked 
to  take  over  the  investiga- 
tion. The  father  of  two 
young  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  he  had  developed  a 
compelling  personal  inter- 
est in  the  case.  "I  immedi- 
ately said  yes  to  his  re- 
quest," recalled  Barry 
Bohrer,  who  was  then 
chief  of  the  major-crimes 
unit.  "Stu  had  a  certain 
calm  in  the  office,  but  we 

played  together  on  the  office  softball  team,  and  when  he  was 
on  the  pitcher's  mound,  he  was  an  altogether  different  per- 
son. He  was  fervent.  He  had  an  impassioned  approach  to 
winning." 

When  U.S.  Attorney  Rudolph  Giuliani  learned  that  Gra- 
Bois had  been  assigned  to  the  Patz  case,  he  called  him  to  his 
office.  Giuliani  was  a  complex  mix  of  moral  rectitude  and 
grand  political  ambition;  for  him,  the  Patz  case  represented 
both  a  good  cause  and  the  opportunity  to  generate  front-page 
headlines.  "Do  whatever  you  have  to  do,"  he  told  GraBois. 
"I'll  give  you  whatever  you  need." 

From  the  start,  GraBois  lived  and  breathed  the  Patz  case. 
He  worked  with  a  joint  task  force  from  the  New  York  Police 
Department  and  the  F.B.I,  on  the  sexual  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren, and  his  cramped  little  office  was  soon  filled  with  night- 
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marish  piles  of  kiddie-porn 

films,  snuff  movies,  and  scholarly 

monographs  on  pedophilia.   Every 

time  he  got  a  child  molester  alone  in  his  office,  he'd  say, 

"You  want  to  deal?  O.K.  But  first  tell  me  what  you  know 

about  who  snatched  Etan  Patz." 

"The  thing  you've  got  to  remember  about  Stu,"  said  his 
wife,  Bonnie,  "is  that  he's  about  righting  wrongs.  Every 
home  in  America  with  a  child  had  been  affected  by  Etan's 
kidnapping,  and  there  was  something  absolutely  correct 
about  Stu  picking  up  the  crusade  to  find  his  abductor." 

Once  GraBois  had  read  the  files  on  Jose  Ramos,  he  began 
steeping  himself  in  all  the  available  information  on  him.  By 
that  June  morning  in  1988,  he  had  compiled  an  extensive 


psychological  workup  on  the  man,  who  was  then 
serving  time  at  the  Rockview  state  penitentiary  in 
Pennsylvania  on  an  unrelated  child-molestation 
case.  For  a  couple  of  months  in  1978,  the  year 
before  Etan  Patz  was  abducted,  Ramos  claims 
he  had  been  hospitalized  with  symptoms  of  con- 
fusion, disorientation,  and  auditory  hallucina- 
tions. He  had  also  spent  time  in  a  psychiatric  unit 
of  Bellevue,  where  he  was  treated  with  Thorazine, 
an  anti-psychotic  drug  often  prescribed  for  schizo- 
phrenics. 
GraBois  had  reviewed  a  two-and-a-half-hour  vid- 
eotaped interrogation  of  Ramos  that  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Bronx  district  attorney's  office  in 
1982,  after  Ramos  was  arrested  for  allegedly  trying 
to  lure  two  young  boys  into  a  drainage  tunnel  in  the 
Bronx  that  he  lived  in  for  a  time.  GraBois  watched 
that  tape  over  and  over,  looking  for  Ramos's  vul- 
nerabilities. Ramos  was  a  sight  to  behold:  he  hadn't 
bathed  in  days.  He  admitted  that  some  of  the  boys 
in  his  collection  of  prized  kiddie  photos  looked  like 
Etan  Patz  (he  pronounced  the  first  name  Eat-in 
instead  of  Ay-tahn).  But  one  thing  in  particular 
always  struck  GraBois  as  significant,  and  he  had 
scribbled  the  following  note  to  himself:  "Ramos  says 
he  heard  voices,  and  they  told  him  to  hurt  people." 

In  his  office,  GraBois  was  joined  by  Robert  Shaw,  a 
tall,  wary,  laconic  detective  from  the  Missing  Persons 
Squad.  Shaw  had  spent  nearly  six  years  on  the  Patz 
case;  he  had  followed  up  on  scores  of  reported  sight- 
ings of  Etan  Patz  look-alikes  all  over  America  and 
abroad.  Two  months  shy  of  his  thirty-ninth  birthday, 
Shaw  planned  to  retire  in  a  year  on  a  pension  that 
would  be  considerably  sweetened  by  all  the  overtime  he  had 
racked  up  on  the  Patz  case. 

Shaw  was  accompanied  to  GraBois's  office  by  his  partner, 
Detective  Daniel  Cavallo,  and  the  three  men  took  the  eleva- 
tor down  to  the  third-floor  U.S.  marshal's  holding  area,  adja- 
cent to  the  Metropolitan  Correctional  Center.  Jose  Ramos 
was  brought  out  in  handcuffs.  Five  feet  nine,  about  180T 
pounds,  he  was  a  round-shouldered  man  with  long  hair  and  a 
voluminous  salt-and-pepper  beard  that  reached  down  to  his 
sternum.  GraBois's  first  impression  was  that  Ramos  resem- 
bled mass  murderer  Charles  Manson,  and  he  wondered  how 
it  was  possible  for  this  satanic-looking  man  to  win  the  trust 
of  small  children.  And  then  Ramos  began  to  speak.  Out  of 
the  rough-hewn  countenance  came  the  most  remarkably 
smooth,  velvety  voice. 

The  detectives  escorted  Ramos  to  GraBois's  office  and   i 
handcuffed  him  to  the  arm  of  a  chair. 

"I  betcha  I  know  why  you  guys  brought  me  here,"  Ramos   ; 
said. 

"Why's  that?"  GraBois  asked. 

"Because  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  my  taxes,"  Ramos 
said.  "Like,  I  guess  I  forgot  to  pay  taxes  on  that  stuff  I  sold   : 
on  the  street." 

"Well,  we  do  want  to  ask  you  some  questions,"  GraBois    \ 
said,  "if  that's  O.K.  with  you." 
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"Sure,"  Ramos  said. 

Shaw  read  Ramos  his  Miranda  rights  and  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  a  lawyer  present  during  the  questioning. 

"No,"  Ramos  said,  "that's  not  necessary." 

"O.K.  then,  Jose,"  GraBois  said,  getting  down  to  busi- 
ness, "you've  got  a  couple  of  choices.  You  don't  have  to  say 
anything  to  us;  you  have  the  right  to  remain  silent.  Or  you 
can  answer  our  questions.  But  if  you  do  answer  them,  and  I 
catch  you  in  a  lie,  I'm  warning  you,  I'll  prosecute  you  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law  under  Section  1001,  Title  18,  of  the 
United  States  Code."  He  read  him  the  section,  which  carried 
a  penalty  of  up  to  five  years  in  prison  for  lying  to  a  federal 
official.  "You  understand  that?" 

"Sure,"  Ramos  said. 

They  started  with  his  family  background.  GraBois  and 
Shaw  took  turns  asking  the  questions.  Ramos  appeared  to  be 
unflustered;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself.  He 
obviously  liked  all  the  attention.  He  tried  to  impress  GraBois 
with  his  knowledge  of  criminal  law;  he  had  filed  numerous 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  other  inmates  at  Rock- 
view,  and  he  prided  himself  on  being  a  jailhouse  lawyer. 

An  hour  went  by,  then  another  half-hour,  and  GraBois 
was  still  circling  for  the  kill.  Then  suddenly  he  asked,  "How 
many  times  did  you  try  to  have  sex  with  Etan  Patz?" 

The  smug  expression  evaporated  from  Ramos's  face. 

"Before  you  answer  me,"  GraBois  said  sternly,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  read  you  Section  1001,  Title  18,  of  the  United  States 
Code  again."  He  did  so,  then  waited  for  Ramos's  answer. 

Ramos  stared  at  him,  then  said,  "I  guess  you  know.  I 
guess  you  have  a  witness." 

GraBois  remained  silent. 

Ramos's  dark  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears,  which  spilled 
down  his  swarthy  cheeks  into  his  beard.  Between  loud  sobs, 
he  continued  in  a  quavering  voice:  "I'll  tell  you  about  it.  I'll 
tell  you  everything.  I  never  told  anyone  any  of  this  before.  I 
want  to  get  it  off  my  chest." 

GraBois  looked  across  the  room  at  SRaw,  and  their  eyes 
locked.  Nine  long  years,  GraBois  thought,  and  now  after 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  police  and  F.B.I,  man-hours 
and  God  knew  how  many  millions  of  dollars — bingo! — it 
looked  as  if  they  were  finally  going  to  crack  the  case.  He 
could  feel  goose  bumps  on  the  back  of  his  arms. 

Shaw,  who  had  probably  interviewed  more  people  about 
the  Patz  case  than  any  other  member  of  the  police  force,  prided 
himself  on  his  cool  detachment.  This  Ramos  seemed  to  him  an 
unstable  character,  a  real  wacko,  and  Shaw  was  reluctant  to  put 
much  faith  in  anything  he  said.  But  Shaw's  gut — his  cop's 
instinct — told  him  that  Ramos  was  telling  the  truth. 

"I  did  things  back  in  1979  that  I'm  ashamed  of,"  Ramos 
was  saying. 

"Tell  us  what  happened  on  the  day  Etan  Patz  disap- 
peared," GraBois  said. 

"That  morning,"  Ramos  said,  "I  was  in  Washington 
Square  Park,  and  I  saw  this  little  boy  bouncing  a  ball." 

"What  did  the  boy  look  like?" 

"Blond,  blue-eyed,"  Ramos  said.  "He  was  wearing  these 
sneakers  with  bright  stripes  on  them.  I  went  over  and  spoke 
to  the  boy." 

"Did  you  know  him?" 


"No,  I'd  never  seen  him  before,"  Ramos  said. 

GraBois  believed  that  Ramos  had  seen  Etan  at  least  once 
before  that  day,  but  he  let  it  go  without  comment. 

Ramos  went  on.  "I  asked  the  kid  if  he  wanted  to  go  back 
to  my  apartment  and  watch  some  TV." 

"Why  did  you  ask  him  to  go  with  you?" 

"For  sex,"  Ramos  said. 

There  was  a  stunned  silence  in  the  room.  Feeling  that  they 
were  now  inches  away  from  the  prize,  GraBois  took  a  deep 
breath  and  asked,  "What  happened  in  your  apartment?" 

"When  we  got  there,  on  East  Fourth  Street,  I  gave  him 
some  apple  juice  from 
the  refrigerator.  Then, 
after  a  while,  I  picked 
him  up  and  tried  to  feel 
him  around  between  the 
legs." 

"How  high  off  the 
ground  did  you  pick  him 
up?" 

"About  this  high," 
Ramos  said,  gesturing 
with  the  flat  of  his  hand. 

Shaw  made  a  horizon- 
tal mark  with  a  pencil 
about  three  feet  above 
the  floor  on  the  side  of  a 
drab  green  filing  cabinet. 

"No,  higher  than 
that,"  Ramos  said. 

Shaw  made  another 
mark. 

"And  then?" 

"Well,"  said  Ramos, 
"the  kid  refused.  He 
wasn't  interested.  So 
I  took  him  out  of  the 
apartment,    and    we 

walked  over  to  the  Village,  to  the  Eighth  Avenue  subway 
station,  and  I  put  him  on  a  subway  so  he  could  go  visit  his 
aunt  in  Washington  Heights." 

GraBois  exploded.  "Come  on,  Jose,  stop  the  bullshit!" 

"No,  really,  that's  what  I  did,"  Ramos  insisted.  "That 
evening — or  the  next  evening — I'm  sitting  in  Nancy  Ker- 
mode's  apartment,  and  we're  looking  at  the  TV,  and  they're 
showing  this  big  dragnet  they've  got  ou  for  this  missing  kid. 
And  Nancy  goes,  'Hey,  that's  the  kid  I  used  to  walk  home 
from  school.  I  can't  believe  it.'  And  I  go,  'I'm  going  to  go 
out  and  help  them  look  for  that  kid.'  " 

"And  did  you?" 

"Yeah." 

"Why?" 

"Because,"  said  Ramos,  "I  was  90  percent  sure  the  kid  I 
saw  on  TV  was  the  same  as  the  kid  I  had  in  my  apartment." 

Stuart  GraBois  had  questioned  many  criminals,  and  he  had 
heard  a  lot  of  confessions.  Some  criminals  confessed  to 
things  they  didn't  do  because  they  thought  that  was  what 
GraBois  wanted  to  hear.  Others  confessed  to  things  they 
didn't  do  because  they  wanted  the  publicity  that  came  with 
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being  associated  with  a  famous  case.  GraBois  felt  certain 
that  Ramos  didn't  fall  into  either  of  those  categories.  Despite 
Ramos's  statement  about  being  only  90  percent  sure,  Gra- 
Bois was  99  percent  sure  that  Ramos  was  his  man. 

But  what  happened  to  Etan  Patz  on  that  day  in  May  1979? 
Ramos  had  all  but  admitted  that  the  boy  he  had  taken  was 
Etan  Patz.  GraBois  and  Shaw  later  speculated,  among  other 
scenarios,  that  Etan  may  have  been  kept  in  Ramos's  East 
Fourth  Street  apartment  all  that  day,  perhaps  bound  and 
gagged.  Then,  as  Ramos  sat  in  Nancy  Kermode's  apartment 
watching  TV,  he  may  have  panicked  when  he  saw  the  enor- 
mous scale  of  the  search  that  was  under  way  for  the  miss- 
ing boy — hundreds  of  policemen,  helicopters  and  harbor 
launches,  bloodhounds,  door-to-door  searches.  "I'm  going 
to  go  out  and  help  them  look  for  that  kid,"  Ramos  had  said, 

but  what  he  had  probably 
done  instead,  GraBois  and 
Snil~21  Wim  Shaw   speculated,    was   re- 

turn to  his  apartment  to  dis- 
pose of  the  incriminating 
evidence.  One  of  their  hy- 
potheses was  that  Ramos 
had  gotten  rid  of  Etan  Patz 
by  selling  him,  presumably 
to  another  pedophile  or  pos- 
sibly to  an  underground 
adoption  broker. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  every- 
thing," Ramos  said,  "but 
maybe  I  better  have  a  law- 
yer here." 

As  soon  as  he  said  that, 
GraBois  and  the  two  detec- 
tives were  required  by  law 
to  stop  their  questioning. 
They  uncuffed  Ramos  from 
the  chair,  took  him  out  to 
the  hallway,  and  rang  for 
the  elevator.  Two  of  the 
four  elevators  were  out  of  service  that  day,  and  they  had  a 
long  wait.  It  was  Ramos  who  finally  broke  the  silence.  "By 
the  time  I  finish  telling  you  everything,"  he  said  to  Shaw, 
"you'll  get  a  promotion."  Turning  to  GraBois,  he  added, 
"And  you'll  be  famous." 

Many  prison  officials  have  noted  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pin  Ramos  down  regarding  any- 
thing that  has  happened  in  his  life.  But,  from 
parole  proceedings  and  numerous  interviews 
he  has  given  law-enforcement  authorities,  it  is 
possible  to  draw  a  rough  sketch  of  Ramos's 
life.  He  was  born  in  the  Bronx  on  July  23, 
1943,  the  oldest  of  five  boys  in  a  Puerto  Rican  family.  He 
has  told  a  psychiatrist  that  he  was  sexually  abused  by  an 
uncle,  and  that  he  began  having  sexual  relations  with  one  of 
his  brothers  at  a  very  early  age. 

Ramos  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  joined  the  navy  in 
I960.  To  one  interviewer,  he  boasted  that  he  was  awarded 
three  decorations  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  a  claim 
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which  has  never  been  verified.  He  also  stated  that,  at  one 
point,  he  worked  for  Benton  &  Bowles,  a  New  York  ad- 
vertising agency,  where  he  earned  $500  a  week  and  was  in 
line  for  an  art  director's  job.  One  corrections  counselor 
described  Ramos  as  follows:  "This  individual  talks  a  good 
game,  but  he  has  actually  accomplished  next  to  nothing." 

In  the  early  1970s,  Ramos  adopted  the  life  of  a  nomad  and 
began  wandering  across  the  country.  He  would  often  be- 
friend parents  in  order  to  get  close  to  their  young  sons.  He 
lived  on  the  streets,  selling  used  books  and  trinkets  to  sup- 
port himself.  He  was  repeatedly  arrested — for  burglary  and 
battery  in  San  Diego,  vagrancy  in  Baton  Rouge,  contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  and 
"exposing  his  person"  in  New  Orleans. 

"Based  on  some  of  his  psychological  test  results,"  said 
Stuart  GraBois,  "Ramos  comes  across  as  a  rebellious  indi- 
vidual with  an  antisocial  attitude.  He  is  selfish,  narcissistic, 
and  self-indulgent,  and  seeks  immediate  gratification  of  his 
needs.  The  psychologists  say  Ramos  harbors  feelings  of  in- 
adequacy and  insecurity  regarding  his  masculinity  and  may 
indulge  in  antisocial  sexual  acts  to  demonstrate  his  sexual 
adequacy." 

don't  want  to  say  much  about  Jose  Ramos,"  Stanley 
Patz  told  me.  "There  is  an  unfortunate  but  definite 
connection  between  him  and  my  family,  and  that  con- 
nection is  Nancy  Kermode." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  Patzes'  loft  on  Prince  Street, 
the  only  home  Etan  ever  knew  before  his  abduction. 
When  Stanley  found  the  place  in  1971,  he  was  a  strug- 
gling commercial  photographer,  and  he  had  to  borrow  a  good 
part  of  the  $7,500  it  cost  to  purchase  the  co-op.  The  loft  was 
a  total  wreck;  it  had  no  plumbing  or  heating  system,  and 
when  Stanley's  straitlaced  mother  came  down  from  Boston 
to  see  where  he  was  going  to  raise  his  growing  family,  she 
broke  down  in  tears. 

In  those  days  SoHo,  the  forty-square-block  area  of  cast- 
iron  factories  and  clogged  side  streets  bounded  by  Greenwich 
Village,  Little  Italy,  and  Chinatown,  was  a  not-so-safe  urban 
outpost  for  the  artsy  and  the  transient;  many  of  the  commer- 
cial buildings  in  the  Patz  neighborhood  were  virtually  aban- 
doned shells.  Today,  a  loft  in  Stanley  Patz's  building  fetches 
$700,000,  and  SoHo  is  to  Manhattan  what  the  Left  Bank  is 
to  Paris  or  Trastevere  to  Rome — a  mccca  of  galleries,  shops, 
and  restaurants  for  the  young  and  trendy.  Everything  about 
the  Patzes'  life  has  changed,  except  their  phone  number. 
Before  their  son  disappeared,  Stan  and  Julie  had  made  him 
memorize  his  phone  number — they  have  never  forgiven 
themselves  for  failing  to  teach  him  his  area  code — and  they 
have  been  waiting  for  his  call  ever  since. 

As  we  talked,  late-afternoon  light  was  slanting  through  the 
nine-foot-high  windows  in  Stanley  Pat/.'s  photography  stu- 
dio. Patz  (pronounced  Pates)  is  a  short,  slight  man  who  looks 
out  upon  the  world  through  skeptical  blue  eyes.  This  was  the 
first  major  interview  any  member  of  the  Patz  family  had 
given  to  the  press  in  nearly  three  years,  and  Stanley  was 
clearly  ambivalent  about  talking  to  a  reporter.  His  discomfort 
came  out  in  many  ways;  he  was,  by  turns,  defensive,  mu.iii 
alecky,  and  conspiratorial. 
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"For  the   first   six   months   after  Etan   disap- 
peared, I  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  heavy  into  grass," 
he  said.  "It  was  getting  to  me.  I  couldn't  function, 
and  I  had  to  stop.  We  eventually  did  some  family 
therapy,  through  Bellevue,  but  I  can't  say  it  helped. 
The  psychiatrist  or  psychologist — I   can't   remember 
which  he  was — had  no  literature  or  analogues  to  apply 
to  us.  The  closest  he  could  come  to  it  were  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust.  So  he  treated  us  like  survivors.  We 
got  to  talk  about  it.  I  was  very  frustrated.  I  almost 
got  into  fistfights  with  people  on  the  street,  I  was  so 
angry.  There  was  no  way  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

"Then,  around  the  time  Etan  was  thirteen  or  four- 
teen," he  continued,  "I  chose  to  think  that  he  was  still  alive. 
It  was  one  of  those  choices  I  made.  I  decided  he  was  alive, 
because  this  would  be  the  time,  if  he  were  alive,  that  he'd 
probably  have  been  big  enough  and  strong  enough  and  curi- 
ous enough  to  try  to  get  back  to  his  original  family.  That  was 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Now  I'm  not  sure  how  to  talk  about 
him — in  the  present  tense  or  the  past  tense. 

"My  wife,  my  family,  and  I  have  worked  very  hard  not  to 
let  it  destroy  us.  We  really  have  to  carry  on  with  our  life. 
This  is  not  a  movie;  there  is  no  fade-out.  And  we've  man- 
aged to  lead  a  relatively  normal  life,  and  that's  why  we 
stopped  dealing  with  the  press.  One  of  the  things  you  should 
explore  in  your  article  is  the  unusual  popularity  of  our  case. 
It  happened  to  middle-class  people  with  a  father  who  was  a 
photographer  and  who  just  happened  to  have  an  unusual 
cache  of  interesting  kiddie  pictures.  If  I  hadn't  been  a  pho- 
tographer with  those  pictures — if  we  had  been  a  poor,  black 
family  with  blurry  Polaroids — this  case  would  have  come 
and  gone  with  the  rest  of  them.  Anyway,  we  stopped  dealing 
with  the  press  in  the  ninth  year.  I  was  sort  of  encouraging  my 
wife  to  do  interviews  for  the  tenth  anniversary — in  1989 — 
but  she'd  just  had  it." 

The  telephone  interrupted  us.  It  was  his  daughter,  Shira, 
who  is  now  twenty,  calling  him  from  a  phojie  in  another  part  of 
their  vast  loft.  Shira  was  furious  with  her  father  for  talking  to 
me,  and  she  wanted  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview.  "Yes, 
yes,  I  know,"  Stanley  told  her.  "We'll  talk  about  it  later." 

Shira  Patz  grew  up  seeing  her  brother's  face — frozen  for- 
ever in  adorable  childhood,  like  Peter  Pan — staring  back  at 
her  from  milk  cartons,  shopping  bags,  even  from  the  elec- 
tronic billboard  in  Times  Square.  President  Reagan  signed  a 
law  declaring  May  25,  the  anniversary  of  her  brother's  ab- 
duction, National  Missing  Children's  Day.  Newspapers 
linked  her^-brother's  case  to  prurient  accounts  of  the  North 
American  Man/Boy  Love  Association.  Her  brother's  disap- 
pearance was  fictionalized  in  a  novel  by  Beth  Gutcheon,  Still 
Missing,  and  in  a  movie  starring  Kate  Nelligan,  Without  a 
Trace.  Shira  was  never  allowed  to  be  just  Shira  Patz.  She 
was  expected  to  be  big  sister  to  a  national  tragedy. 

Shira  and  the  members  of  her  family  suffered  through  not 
one  but  three  distinct  investigations — the  initial  police-de- 
partment stage  following  Etan's  disappearance,  a  brief 
F.B.I,  stage  in  the  early  eighties,  and  the  current  GraBois 
stage.  And  each  time,  they  were  put  through  the  emotional 
wringer.  Julie  underwent  hypnosis  in  an  effort  to  re-create 
her  every  movement  on  the  day  of  Etan's  disappearance. 


Stanley  took  three  separate  lie-detector  tests,  two  of  which 
showed  deceptive  responses;  on  the  second  test,  his  poly- 
graph indicated  a  deceptive  reaction  to  the  question  of 
whether  he  had  had  contact  with  Etan  since  his  disappear- 
ance. Shira  was  grilled  for  hours,  and  she  left  investigators 
with  the  impression  that  she  knew  more  than  she  was  willing 
to  tell. 

"Shira's  a  complex  person,  difficult  to  read,"  said  Detec- 
tive Robert  Shaw.  "She's  been  told  by  so  many  people  that, 
because  she  was  Etan's  sister,  she  should  know  something, 
maybe  she  believes  it.  Or  she  might  really  know  something. 
One  of  the  theories  that  have  emerged  from  this  case  is  that 
she  and  Etan  were  planning  to  run  away  together,  and  after 
he  ran  off  alone,  she  waited  for  him  to  come  home,  and  time 
went  by,  and  more  time,  and  he  didn't  come  back,  and  then, 
according  to  this  theory,  it  was  too  late  for  Shira  to  say 
anything." 

The  Patzes  have  gone  through  twelve  years  of  this  ordeal. 
The  F.B.I,  no  longer  has  an  agent  assigned  full-time  to  the 
investigation,  and  the  case  detective  in  Missing  Persons  who 
replaced  Shaw  after  his  retirement  in  1990  didn't  bother  to 
call  the  Patzes  until  I  started  to  report  tne  story.  Now  Stuart 
GraBois,  who  in  his  search  for  clues  has  dug  up  a  280, 000- 
pound  earth  sculpture  on  Wooster  Street  in  SoHo  as  well  as 
an  entire  island  in  the  East  River,  is  all  the  Patzes  have  left  to 
keep  their  flame  alive — although  you  would  never  know  it 
from  the  way  Stanley  Patz  talked. 

"I'm  grateful  that  GraBois  is  involved,"  Patz  said,  add- 
ing, "in  a  way.  I'm  not  sure  anything  he  does  will  get  us  any 
resolution.  I  think  it  will  come  from  someone  volunteering 
information  or  from  a  deathbed  confession — you  know, 
someone  getting  religion.  Some  of  the  things  Stu's  done  are 
almost  amusing.  He's  still  entertaining  psychics.  It  seemed 
interesting  from  an  intellectual  (Continued  on  page  152) 
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Supermodel  Dovima  was  the  working  girl  from  Queens 

who  became  the*  surreaUy  soigne  face  of  Dior, 

Balenciaga,  and  Mainbocher  in  Richard  Avedon's  fifties 

New  Look  portfolios.  But  then  she  trapped  herself 

in  her  own  image,  and  it  all  went  wrong. 

MIMI  SWARTZ  reports  on  the  fall  of  the  haunting  beauty 

J)iana  Vreeland  called  a  "super  duper  star"' 
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r    M     J  /  obituary  that  ran  one  year  ago  in  The 

m        A/-!  /Q  New  York  Times  for  Dorothy  Virginia 

m       1/   if        Margaret  Juba  was  three  columns  wide 

*  I  +/^S  and  more  than  six  inches  long,  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  notices  for  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  and  Jim 
Henson,  who  would  die  a  few  weeks  later,  but  significantly 
larger  than  those  of  the  composer,  botanist,  and  marketing 
executive  who  joined  her  in  the  death  notices  on  May  5, 
1990.  DOVIMA,  A  REGAL  MODEL  OF  THE  50'S,  IS  DEAD  AT  63, 
the  headline  read,  and  the  size  of  the  notice  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  person  of  supreme  importance,  as  did  the  accompany- 
ing photograph,  taken  by  Richard  Avedon  in  1955  for 
Harper's  Bazaar.  It  showed  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  flowing 
gown,  her  hair  slicked  back,  her  chin  raised,  and  her  arms 
outstretched;  she  appeared  to  be  re- 
straining a  pair  of  elephants  who  are 
revealed  only  on  closer  inspection  to 
be  chained  to  the  ground. 

The  photograph,  for  various  rea- 
sons, has  come  to  be  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  time.  It  has  contributed 
mightily  to  Avedon's  legend — prints 
reside  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  in- 
stance. The  price  of  a  print  ranges 
anywhere  from  $800  to  $27,000,  de- 
pending on  its  size.  The  man  who  de- 
signed the  dress  in  the  picture  did  all 
right,  too:  he  was  a  young  Dior  assis- 
tant named  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  But 
the  seemingly  fearless  woman  in  the 
picture,  the  woman  who  fleetingly 
but  flawlessly  embodied  postwar  re- 
finement, met  a  somewhat  different 
fate. 

"There  was  an  enormous  disparity 
between  the  person  on  film  and  the  life  she  lived,"  Richard 
Avedon  says  today.  Both  the  Times  and  an  obituary  in  Peo- 
ple hinted  at  that  disparity — duly  noting  Dovima's  three  mar- 
riages and  the  fact  that  she  had,  near  the  end  of  her  life,  sold 
cosmetics  door-to-door  and  worked  as  a  hostess  in  a  Fort 
Lauderdale  pizza  parlor.  What  the  notices  did  not  say  was 
that  her  story  would  also  reveal  something  about  the  end  of 
an  era  in  American  life,  the  seductiveness  of  an  image,  and 
the  power  and  the  limits  of  beauty  itself. 

"She  went  through  a  pretty  rugged  life  fraught  with  a 
kind  of  strange  luck,"  recalls  a  close  friend,  the  model 
known  as  Carmen.  "What  you  saw  in  the  photographs  was 
her  spirit  at  play.  And  her  ability  to  be  a  very  good 
actress." 

"Do  you  think  my  story  would  make  an  interesting 
book?"  Dovima  asked  a  reporter  five  years  ago,  after  she 
had  spent  an  afternoon  in  a  shady 
Fort  Lauderdale  park  recounting  the 
story  of  her  life  for  readers  of  the 
Sun-Sentinel's  Sunday  supplement. 
She  was  fifty-nine,  and  though  her 
body   was   slightly   thicker  than   it 


had  been,  and  her  voice  had  been  rasped  by  decades  of 
cigarettes  and  alcohol,  something  in  her  carriage,  as  well 
as  the  sly,  secretive  light  in  her  startling  blue  eyes,  served 
notice  that  she  was  not  entirely  of  the  place  in  which  she 
happened  to  be  living.  It  is  possible  to  assume  that  by  then 
she  had  come  to  understand  the  value  of  her  particular 
narrative;  if  Americans  love  success  stories — Queens  girl 
becomes  Face  of  the  Fifties — they  love  even  more  the  sto- 
ries of  thwarted  success:  Face  of  the  Fifties  winds  up  as 
hostess  at  Two  Guys  pizzeria.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  deciding 
to  tell  her  story  Dovima  could,  for  once,  stake  a  claim  to 
something  she  had  made.  For  she  was,  above  all,  a  woman 
who  had  had  everything  and  had  kept  virtually  nothing. 
"With  Dovima  it  all  flowed  one  way — out,"  says  Carmen. 
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says  Carmen. 
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or  each  season," 
says  Avedon,  "we  would  reinvent  Dovima 
(Here  in  a  Traina-Norell  dress,  1957.) 


"I  HAVE  NEVER  THOUGHT  OF  MYSELF 
as  a  beautiful  woman,"  Dovima  told 
the  Sun-Sentinel  reporter.  "Even  at 
the  height  of  my  career,  when  it 
seemed  like  I  was  on  the  cover  of 
Harper's  Bazaar  every  month." 
Dorothy  Juba,  the  daughter  of  a  Pol- 
ish-American policeman  and  an  Irish 
farm  girl,  had  fashioned  the  classic 
model's  myth  for  herself,  that  of  the 
ugly  duckling — in  this  case,  a  shy, 
pigtailed  Irish  Catholic  Jackson 
Heights  girl — who  becomes  one  of 
the  fashion  world's  most  glorious 
swans.  The  truth  was,  of  course, 
somewhat  more  complex.  At  two, 
Doe,  as  she  was  called  by  family  and 
friends,  was  already  winning  beauty 
contests.  And  if  Dovima  would  later 
confess  to  being  a  shy  and  lonely 
child,  young  Doe  seemed  to  know  in- 
stinctively how  to  put  on  a  different 
face:  she  is  remembered  by  other  relatives  as  a  high-spirited 
girl  who  drew  attention  to  herself  not  just  with  beauty  but 
also  with  humor — wearing  an  enormous  chrysanthemum  as  a 
corsage,  for  instance.  "I  just  picture  her  with  a  bouncy  walk, 
a  beautiful  head  of  bouncy  hair,  and  a  broken  tooth,"  re- 
members one  of  the  many  cousins  who  crowded  the  Juba 
home.  As  she  grew,  so  did  the  attention.  A  program  for  a 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  ball  noted  that  "daugh- 
ter Dorothy,  like  her  Mom  Peggy,  is  a  brunette  with  smiling 
Celtic  blue  eyes;  although  she  wasn't  aware  of  it,  she  re- 
ceived as  much  attention  from  the  immediate  audience  as  the 
Gae  Foster  Roxyettes."  That  she  "wasn't  aware  of  it"  is 
somewhat  open  to  question:  Doe  idolized  a  neighborhood  girl 
who  was  a  model,  and,  in  pictures  taken  four  years  before  she 
was  discovered,  she  strikes  provocative  poses  with  handwrit- 
ten captions  like  "Pin-up  of  the  Pacific"  and,  in  a  reference  to 
one  of  the  great  beauties  of  her  day, 
"Chili  Williams?  No— Me!" 

But  one  event  in  Doc's  life  would 
forever  compete  with  her  beauty, 
shaping  her  attitude  toward  it  and. 
for  that  matter,  everything  else  that 
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happened  to  her.  After  a  brief  hospital 
stay  when  she  was  ten,  Doe  contracted 
pneumonia,  which  developed  into  rheu- 
matic fever.  Standard  treatment  then 
was  a  maximum  of  one  year  in  bed,  but 
due  to  her  mother's  overprotectiveness, 
some  odd  diagnostic  fluke,  or  Doe's 
own  flair  for  drama — or  some  combina- 
tion of  the  above — she  spent  the  next 
seven  years  at  home,  raised  like  a  hot- 
house flower.  She  became  the  center  of 
her  mother's  existence,  the  repository 
of  both  the  dreams  and  the  ambivalence 
of  an  intensely  devout,  excitable  wom- 
an who,  after  coming  to  America,  had 
posed  for  a  few  magazine  illustrations 
herself  until  her  older  brothers  put  a 
stop  to  such  nonsense. 

Instead  of  going  to  school,  Doe  re- 
ceived tutoring  at  home,  where  her 
imagination  was  nurtured  through  her 
skill  at  painting.  Instead  of  roaming  the 
neighborhood  with  her  cousins,  she 
made  friends  mostly  by  telephone,  chat- 
ting with  other  young  invalids  who,  un- 
like her,  died  one  by  one.  It  was  a 
cloistered  existence  that  would  leave 
her  both  enthralled  with  the  outside 
world  and  never  quite  confident  of  her 
place  in  it.  Even  as  her  beauty  propelled 
her  forward,  she  would  be  drawn  back, 
time  and  time  again,  not  only  to  the 
sickbed  but  also  to  a  powerful  passivity 
that  would  cost  her  at  every  turn. 

It  was  typical  that  Doe's  first  husband 
was  a  neighbor:  blue-eyed,  easygoing 
Jack  Golden  was  an  orphan  who  lived 
with  his  cousins  in  an  apartment  above 
the  Jubas'.  Golden  was  under-age;  the 
Jubas  adopted  the  boy,  bringing  him 
into  the  family  so  that  he  could  marry 
their  daughter.  After  the  wedding,  due 
partly  to  the  postwar  housing  shortage 
and  partly  to  Doe's  attachment  to  her 
family,  Jack  simply  moved  his  things 
into  Doe's  bedroom.  Doe  worked  at 
several  jobs — selling  candy,  doing  illus- 
trations for  the  Daily  News — while  she 
went  to  the  Pratt  Institute;  she  even 
made  one  stab  at  being  a  Powers  model, 
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rovima 
became  the  kind  of  beauty  she  portrayed — 

a  vulnerable,  breakable  victim. 

Right,  in  a  Balenciaga  hat,  outside  Maxim's, 

in  1955.  Following  pages:  Avedon's  haughty 

but  haunting  heroine  wearing 

a  Patou  gown  in  Paris,  1955  (left); 

Dovima  close  up  in  1956. 
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but  was  flatly  rejected.  Jack  worked  at  a  bank  for  thirty  dollars 
a  week,  and,  like  most  of  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  spent 
more  than  a  few  nights  with  his  buddies  at  the  local  bar. 

Then,  in  what  the  tabloids  and  Dovima  herself  would 
come  to  call  a  Cinderella  story,  she  was  waiting  for  a  lunch 
date  outside  a  building  on  Lexington  Avenue  when  a  woman 
stopped  and  asked  if  she'd  be  interested  in  modeling.  Doe 
hesitated,  until  the  woman  explained  she  was  with  Vogue. 
"She  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  she  said,  'You  come  with 
me,'  '  Dovima  told  the  Sunday  Mirror  in  1957.  "I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  came  along  with  her.  She  took  me  to  this 
magazine  office  upstairs  and  showed  me  around  like  I  was  a 
piece  of  horseflesh,  and  the  next  day  I  was  a  model."  After 
several  test  shots,  and  a  visit  to  the  woman  who  would  be- 
come her  agent,  Eileen  Ford,  young 
Doe  earned  $17.50  for  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  shoot  for  Glamour.  She  re- 
turned to  Queens  with  the  news.  "They 
took  my  picture ! ' '  she  told  her  parents 
and  her  younger  brother,  Stanley.  "She 
couldn't  understand  it,"  he  recalls. 
"She  kept  saying,  T  was  good!  I  was 
good!'  " 

The  next  day  the  tall,  dark-haired 
young  woman  with  the  translucent  skin 
found  herself  scheduled  for  a  session 
with  Irving  Penn  for  Vogue.  He  asked 
her  to  smile,  and  because  of  the  tooth 
she  had  cracked  playing  dress-up  as  a 
child,  she  closed  her  lips,  producing  a 
look  that  was  as  mysterious  as  it  was 
lovely.  Penn  asked  the  model  her 
name,  and  she  was  seized  by  a  child's 
bold  imagination.  While  sick  at  home, 
Doe  had  signed  her  paintings  with  the 
first  two  letters  of  her  first  three  names, 
creating  in  the  process  an  imaginary 
companion  who  could  do  all  the  things  Doe  might  be  too 
frightened  to  do.  Now  Dorothy  Virginia  Margaret  Juba  had 
an  answer  for  the  man  behind  the  lens.  "Dovima,"  she  an- 
swered, and  stepped  into  a  real  world  of  total  fantasy. 

"MY  FRIEND  AND  COUNTRYMAN  FROM  KASHMIR  HAS  ASKED 
me  to  request  you  for  some  information,"  went  a  letter  about 
Dovima  sent  to  Lord  &  Taylor's  advertising  department  in 
1954.  "The  thing  is  my  friend,  his  name  Shahbahram  Kia- 
manesh,  has  a  moderate  little  harem  of  five  wives.  .  .and  so 
being  a  connoisseur  of  feminine  beauty,  has  asked  me  to 
complement  [sic]  your  most  charming  model.  Also  he  has 
asked  me  to  get  some  information  from  your  beautiful  model 
regarding  how,  how  did  she  acquire  these  wonderful  sloping 
and  rounded  shoulders,  superbly  expressive  mouth,  and 
beautiful  Oriental  eyes?  And  also  kinds 
and  uses  of  cosmetics.  .  .  .  The  exuber- 
ant and  concupiscent  air  about  her  is  be- 
fitting to  grace  the  finest  Harems  in 
Kashmir,  Arabia,  and  Persia." 

Such   were  the   rewards  of  being 
deemed  a  great  beauty.  Discovered  in 
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Hattie  Carnegie  suit  and  hat. 

with  actor/vaudevillian  Ray  Bolger, 

in  Harper's  Bazaar,  1957. 


1949,  Dovima  was,  by  the  early  fifties,  appearing  on  the 
covers  of  all  the  major  women's  magazines — Harper's  Ba- 
zaar, Vogue,  Glamour,  Ladies'  Home  Journal — and  in  ad 
campaigns  for  everything  from  furs  for  Sophie  of  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  to  Dynel  coats.  As  early  as  1950  she  was  earning  what 
was  then  the  top  rate  of  thirty  dollars  an  hour.  Fan  letters  came 
in  from  aspiring  models  all  over  the  country;  some  weren't 
even  addressed  by  name,  but  were  simply  sent  to  magazines 
with  her  picture  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  envelope. 

Dovima  was  part  of  the  first  coterie  of  top  models  to  be- 
come celebrities:  women  like  Dorian  Leigh,  Suzy  Parker, 
Lisa  Fonssagrives,  and  Sunny  Harnett,  whose  beauty  per- 
fectly reflected  the  fantasies  of  their  time  and  place.  In  one 
sense,  Christian  Dior  made  them  all;  during  the  postwar  dec- 
ade his  New  Look,  with  its  wasp  waist, 
sloped  shoulders,  and  longer  hemlines, 
reflected  an  exaggerated  femininity  that 
had  vanished  during  the  flapper  era  and 
the  war  years. 

Since  the  designer  who  created  the 
clothes  became  a  star,  it  followed  that 
the  women  associated  with  him  would, 
too.  Fashion  had  not  yet  been  democra- 
tized, nor  had  it  been  taken  over  by  the 
obsession  with  youth  that  would  begin 
in  the  sixties;  the  women  who  modeled 
couture  had  to  look  like  the  women 
who  could  buy  it.  (This  was  a  time 
when  Marilyn  Monroe  was  deemed  too 
vulgar  for  the  pages  of  Harper's  Ba- 
zaar.) It  didn't  matter  that  these  Ameri- 
can beauties  spent  their  Friday  nights 
dancing  and  drinking  at  the  Stork  Club 
and  collapsing  before  dawn  at  Reu- 
ben's or  Hamburger  Heaven:  in  front  of 
the  camera  they  could  project  a  sophis- 
ticated beauty  that  perfectly  matched 
the  sophisticated  clothing  of  the  time. 

Dovima,  with  her  elegant  but  ample  curves,  her  elongated 
neck  and  fragile  wrists,  was  the  perfect  model  for  the  hautest 
haute  couture,  the  surreal  concoctions  of  Balenciaga  and 
Mainbocher.  "The  ideal  of  beauty  then  was  the  opposite  of 
what  it  is  now,"  says  Richard  Avedon,  who  more  than  any- 
one else  made  Dovima  a  star.  "It  stood  for  an  extension  of 
the  aristocratic  view  of  women  as  ideals,  of  women  as 
dreams,  of  women  as  almost  surreal  objects.  Dovima  fit  that 
in  her  proportions." 

No  one  thought  it  ironic  that  a  simple  Catholic  girl  from 
Queens  could  best  embody  the  remote  elegance  of  the  upper 
class.  Instead,  she  dominated  a  decade,  and  was  honored  in 
the  peculiar  ways  of  all  great  beauties:  women  shaved  their 
brows  to  match  Dovima's  naturally  thin  line,  and  named 
their  daughters  in  her  honor.   Bazaar 
fashion  editor  Diana   Vreeland   was 
charmed.  "I  think  you  are  a  super  dupcr 
star,"  she  wrote,  "a  show  woman  of  the 
first  order  and  a  beautiful  model."  Do- 
vima became  a  tabloid  darling:  '  Dovima 
seldom  drinks,  (Continued  on  page  166) 
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(Continued  from  page  141)  viewpoint  at 
first,  but  after  a  hundred  psychics  it's  ri- 
diculous. And  what  about  that  time  he 
went  to  Israel  because  a  picture  of  Etan 
turned  up  in  an  Israeli  magazine?  It  was  a 
photo  I  had  taken,  and  it  had  been  distrib- 
uted to  God  knows  how  many  people,  and 
when  it  turns  up  in  this  magazine  with  the 
caption  'Etan  Ben-Haim,'  so  what?  Big 
deal.  But  he  runs  off  to  Israel  for  no  damn 
good  reason." 

Kenneth  Ruffo,  who  was  the  F.B.I. 
agent  assigned  to  the  case  at  the  time, 
strongly  disagreed  with  Stan  Patz.  "I 
think  the  Israeli  trip  annoyed  Stan  be- 
cause, of  all  the  magazines  his  photo 
could  have  ended  up  in,  it  appeared  in  this 
Israeli  magazine,  and  he  thought  we  were 
giving  this  undue  importance  because  the 
Patzes  were  Jewish  and  Stan's  brother  had 
been  to  Israel  just  two  weeks  after  Etan 
disappeared,"  Ruffo  told  me.  "But  the 
photo  that  appeared  in  the  magazine  was 
never  used  in  a  poster.  It  was  the  least- 
publicized  picture  that  Stan  gave  to  the 
police. 

"So  I  went  over  to  Israel  in  October 
1985  with  Stu  GraBois  and  General  Josh- 
ua Caspi,  the  Israeli-national-police  repre- 
sentative in  New  York,"  Ruffo  contin- 
ued. "The  Israelis  told  us  that  a  thorough 
investigation  had  been  done  on  that  Etan 
Ben-Haim  picture,  but  when  Stu  and  I 
talked  to  the  people  whom  the  Israelis 
claimed  they  had  questioned,  these  people 
didn't  know  what  we  were  talking  about. 
And  after  we  left,  John  Miller,  a  reporter 
with  WNBC-TV,  went  to  Israel  and  found 
a  woman  who  said  that  she  knew  the  kid 
in  the  photo  and  his  family.  But  the  Israe- 
lis said  that  she  was  crazy." 

To  this  day,  Ruffo  and  GraBois  are  un- 
satisfied with  how  the  investigation  in  Is- 
rael was  handled. 

"Stu  GraBois  has  been  a  mixed  bless- 
ing," Stanley  Patz  was  saying.  "We  got 
off  to  a  bad  start.  His  first  line  of  inquiry 
was,  like,  it  had  to  be  a  family  matter. 
Every  new  investigator  who  got  on  the 
case  started  off  fresh  on  us.  It's  a  domestic- 
problem,  the  Patzes  are  fishy  people.  I 
took  a  picture  of  Etan  without  a  shirt  on — 
he  was  sitting  in  for  a  model  the  day  be- 
fore I  was  going  to  shoot  the  model — and 
people  connected  to  the  case  told  me, 
'That's  kiddie  porn!'  GraBois  came  down 
on  us  like  we  were  Mafia-connected.  He 
was  the  last,  and  he  was  the  worst.  He 
came  down  on  all  of  us,  including  my 
daughter,  Shira.  That's  why  he's  never 
going  to  be  our  good  buddy." 


In  spite  of  this,  GraBois  and  Patz  still 
have  phone  conversations,  and  GraBois 
can  understand  the  taproot  of  Patz's  con- 
tinuing anger.  "In  order  to  do  a  real  job  in 
this  case,  I  had  to  look  into  the  Patzes,"  he 
said.  "Things  like  asking  people  questions 
about  their  finances,  their  sexual  behav- 
ior— things  they  bitterly  resented.  Before  I 
went  to  Israel  with  Ken  Ruffo  and  Joshua 
Caspi,  I  arranged  to  meet  the  Patzes  in  my 
office.  I  had  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  them,  for 
the  living  hell  they  had  been  through.  See- 
ing them  in  the  flesh  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging me  even  more. 

"I  said  to  them,  T  realize  it's  been  six 
years,  and  a  lot  of  people  have  worked 
with  you,  and  I'm  not  pretending  I'll  be 
the  one  to  resolve  this.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  I'll  make  my  best  effort  to  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion.'  They  made  some  derog- 
atory comments  about  Rudy  Giuliani  and 
publicity  and  this  office.  But  I  understood 
why  they  were  so  skeptical.  They  were 
thinking,  Why's  this  guy  doing  this  to  our 
family  after  all  we've  been  through?  And 
this  is  the  one  part  of  the  case  that  I  feel 
bad  about  to  this  day.  It  still  bothers  me." 

As  Stanley  Patz  made  us  another  cup  of 
herbal  tea,  I  turned  to  the  subject  of 
Jose  Ramos.  As  Stanley  knew,  Ramos 
had  not  been  questioned  during  the  origi- 
nal police  canvass  back  in  May  1979.  The 
first  time  he  was  publicly  connected  to 
Etan  was  in  March  1982,  when  the  police 
collared  him  allegedly  luring  two  boys 
into  a  Bronx  drainage  tunnel.  John  Miller, 
the  WNBC-TV  correspondent,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  crime  reporters  in  New  York 
City,  rushed  to  the  scene  and  crawled 
through  Ramos's  cramped  underground 
lair.  What  Miller  found  there  made  sensa- 
tional news. 

"Ramos  had  all  these  kids'  toys,  dolls, 
porno  magazines,  a  book  called  The  As- 
trological Guide  to  Sex,  and  photos  of 
blond,  blue-eyed  kids,  and  they  all  looked 
like  Etan  Patz,"  Miller  recalled.  "The 
photos  were  taken  in  dime-store  strip  ma- 
chines, and  some  of  them  were  of  Ramos 
hugging  the  kids.  I'm  going  through  this 
stuff,  and  I  come  upon  a  letter  to  Jose 
Antonio  Ramos  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  it's  postmarked  1978.  A  light  bulb 
comes  on!  Lower  East  Side,  1978!  So  I  do  a 
story  for  the  ten  o'clock  news  that  night 
about  the  drainpipe  man,  and  I  lead  with  a 
picture  of  Etan  Patz." 

"We're  very  unhappy  with  the  drain- 
pipe case,"  Stanley  Patz  complained  at 
the  time,  shortly  after  the  Bronx  DA. 
dropped  all  charges  against  Ramos.  "We 
heard  reports  that  we  had  been  shown  pic- 


tures and  toys,  but  we  haven't.  The  wom- 
an who  was  the  guy's  girlfriend  was,  in 
fact,  a  woman  who  had  cared  for  Etan. 
The  police  said  there  was  no  connection — 
just  believe  us." 

One  summer  night  five  months  after  the 
drainpipe  incident,  Detective  Joseph  Gel- 
fand,  who  had  just  been  transferred  from 
Narcotics  to  Public  Morals,  spotted  Jose 
cRamos  allegedly  propositioning  three  pre- 
pubescent  blond  boys  not  far  from  the 
Play  land  arcade  near  Forty-second  Street, 
a  favorite  hangout  for  pedophiles,  or 
chickenhawks,  as  they  are  called.  Gelfand 
followed  Ramos  and  the  boys,  whom  he 
estimated  to  be  between  nine  and  twelve 
years  old,  to  a  deserted  parking  lot  on 
Thirty-ninth  Street  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth  avenues,  and  watched  them  walk  up 
a  concrete  car  ramp  and  climb  over  a  low 
wall  to  an  adjoining  rooftop.  Reportedly, 
as  Ramos  was  unzipping  his  pants,  Gel- 
fand stepped  on  a  piece  of  glass,  which 
made  a  loud  cracking  sound.  The  cop  then 
whipped  out  his  shield  and  gun  and 
yelled,  "Freeze!  Don't  move!" 

At  the  station  house,  one  of  the  kids 
told  the  police  that  Ramos  had  offered  to 
pay  them  to  suck  his  penis,  and  that  he 
had  threatened  to  do  them  harm  if  they 
didn't  comply.  A  search  of  Ramos's  knap- 
sack turned  up  a  hunting  knife  and  a  number 
of  photographs,  including  one  of  Nancy 
Kermode's  son  with  his  name  on  it.  Gel- 
fand called  the  Missing  Persons  Squad  and 
told  them  that  he  had  just  arrested  a  man  for 
trying  to  have  sex  with  three  young  boys, 
and  that  the  man  had  pictures  on  him  of 
boys,  all  of  whom  had  that  Etan  Patz  look. 

The  next  day  in  court,  an  assistant 
Manhattan  district  attorney  presented  the 
charges  against  Ramos,  including  at- 
tempted sodomy  in  the  first  degree,  but 
Gelfand  didn't  hear  anything  more  about 
it.  A  month  later  he  called  the  D.A.'s  of- 
fice and  was  told  that  when  the  three  boys 
failed  to  respond  to  subpoenas  sent  to 
them  in  the  mail  the  charges  were  dis- 
missed. Why  hadn't  someone  gone  in  per- 
son to  bring  the  boys  down  to  court?  It 
appeared  that  these  tough  street  kids 
didn't  have  what  district  attorneys  call 
jury  appeal,  so  no  serious  effort  was  made 
to  prosecute.  What's  more,  despite  the 
photographic  evidence  linking  Ramos  to 
Nancy  Kermode,  Missing  Persons  never 
even  questioned  him. 

In  early  1983,  Nancy  Kermode  hersill 
was  brought  in  again  by  the  police  She 
was  given  a  lie-detector  test  and  asked, 
among  other  things,  if  she  had  ever  been 
in  a  car  with  Etan  Pat/  and  Jose  Ramos  .ii 
the  same  time.  She  said  no.  The  results  ol 
her  polygraph  indicated  deception.  Later, 
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Nancy  and  her  son,  who  was  then  eight 
years  old.  were  put  into  separate  rooms 
and  grilled  for  hours.  The  boy  finally 
broke  down  and  confessed  that  he  had 
been  repeatedly  sodomized  by  Ramos  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  When  Detec- 
tive Bill  Butler  asked  Nancy  Kermode 
about  this,  she  claimed  that  it  came  as 
shocking  news  to  her.  Butler  called  her  a 
lousy  mother  and  threatened  that  if  she 
wasn't  more  cooperative  her  son  could  be 
taken  away  from  her. 

"Did  your  boyfriend  Ramos  ask  you  to 
introduce  him  to  Etan  Patz?"  Butler 
asked.  ''After  Etan  disappeared,  did  Ra- 
mos say  anything  that  sounded  fishy?" 
He  also  asked  her,  "Did  Ramos  say  any- 
thing to  you  that  made  you  think,  Hey, 
why  is  this  guy  asking  so  many  ques- 
tions?" "No,  no,  no!"  Nancy  Kermode 
said.  But  she  was  an  alcoholic,  living  on 
the  margin  of  society,  a  woman  whose 
own  mother  said  she  had  a  tendency  to 
"suppress  things."  Detective  Butler 
didn't  believe  Kermode. 

"All  this  didn't  make  it  easy  between 
me  and  my  son,"  Nancy  Kermode  told 
me  in  the  office  of  her  attorney,  Barry 
Slotnick.  "My  son  blamed  me — the  cops 
were  always  after  his  mother.  I  was  the 
focus  of  the  investigation.  I  was  suspect. 

"You  know,  when  I  met  Michael, 
which  is  what  Jose  called  himself,  he  was 
a  funny,  comical  type,"  she  continued. 
"We  slept  together,  but  sex  wasn't  the 
main  part  of  our  relationship.  When  I 
moved  to  the  Lower  East  Side,  near  Four- 
teenth Street,  he  got  a  place  in  a  tenement 
near  Tompkins  Square  Park,  and  I  was  at 
his  place  a  couple  of  times.  One  time,  he 
invited  me  and  my  son  for  dinner,  and  he 
went  all  out  to  make  it  look  nice.  He  had 
parachute-*- ilk  type  of  material  draped 
over  the  ceiling,  and  a  tablecloth,  and 
candles,  and  nice  dishes.  My  son  really 
seemed  to  enjoy  this  guy's  attention.  I 
never  saw  my  son  afraid  of  Jose  Ramos. 
So  I  allowed  my  son  to  stay  over  at  his 
apartment  so  I  could  have  a  night  off." 

Despite  her  son's  statement  to  the  po- 
lice in  1983  that  he  had  been  molested 
during  these  overnight  stays,  no  charges 
were  pressed  against  Jose  Ramos.  In  fact, 
it  wasn't  until  July  17,  1983 — four  years 
and  two  months  after  Etan  Patz's  disap- 
pearance— that  Ramos  was  formally  ques- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  case.  He 
was  pulled  off  the  street  and  given  a  poly- 
graph test  by  Missing  Persons.  Robert 
Shaw,  who  was  on  the  Patz  task  force  at 
the  time,  was  not  notified  about  the  lie- 


detector  test.  "Everyone  wanted  to  solve 
the  case  for  the  glory,"  Shaw  told  me, 
"and  detectives  stabbed  each  other  in  the 
back.  When  a  cop  gets  some  information, 
he's  supposed  to  type  it  up  in  a  D.D.5 
follow-up  report,  but  let  me  tell  you,  de- 
tectives on  the  Patz  case  would  forget  to 
do  that  so  that  other  guys  wouldn't  know 
what  they  were  up  to.  I  never  saw  a 
D.D.5  on  the  Ramos  polygraph,  because 
there  wasn't  any  D.D.5." 

What  did  Stanley  Patz  think  about  the 
Ramos  connection? 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "it's  still 
just  speculation  that  this  guy  Ramos  had 
anything  to  do  with  Etan's  disappearance. 
The  fact  is  that  when  Etan  left  the  house 
that  morning  nobody  could  possibly  have 
known  that  he  was  going  to  go  through  the 
door  alone.  Obviously,  my  wife  would 
have  walked  Etan  to  the  bus  stop,  but  on 
this  particular  morning  our  youngest  son, 
Ari,  had  a  playmate  sleeping  over,  and 
these  two  kids  were  up  and  busy,  so  Julie 
didn't  want  to  leave  them  alone.  Also, 
this  was  at  a  time  when  Etan  was  agitating 
for  more  independence.  For  this  particular 
fellow,  Ramos,  to  be  so  maniacally  ob- 
sessed that  he  was  hanging  around  at  eight 
in  the  morning  is  farfetched.  I  didn't  say 
impossible.  But  it  is  farfetched." 

"What  about  the  money  that  Ramos 
suddenly  came  into  after  your  son  disap- 
peared?" I  asked  him.  "Ramos  told  a 
friend  that  he  had  $10,000.  That's  a  lot  of 
money  for  someone  who  sold  recycled 
garbage.  Where  did  all  that  money  come 
from,  Stanley?" 

Stanley  Patz  looked  at  me  and  slowly 
nodded  his  head.  "That's  the  one  thing 
that's  always  made  me  wonder  about  Ra- 
mos," he  said.  "Etan  would  be  eighteen. 
Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I  don't  think  of 
him.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  child 
we'd  find  if  he  returned." 

There  are  three  categories  of  pedo- 
philes," Stuart  GraBois  was  saying. 
It  was  ten  in  the  morning,  and  he  was 
standing  in  the  library  of  the  Norman 
Thomas  High  School  in  midtown  Manhat- 
tan, addressing  a  roomful  of  black  and  His- 
panic teenagers.  GraBois  makes  occasional 
appearances  in  schools  all  over  New  York 
City  as  part  of  his  battle  against  the  sexual 
exploitation  of  children,  and  this  day's 
group,  most  of  whom  were  well  groomed 
and  on  their  best  behavior,  listened  to  his 
explicit  presentation  in  rapt  silence. 

"The  first  category,"  he  explained,  "is 
a  person  who  likes  to  look  at  child  por- 
nography. Maybe  this  doesn't  sound  bad, 
but  think  of  the  kid  who  posed  for  those 
photographs.  People  trade  and  sell  porno- 


graphic photographs.   What  may  appear 
harmless  on  the  surface  is  not." 

GraBois  had  brought  along  with  him 
two  experts  in  the  field,  Special  Agent 
Kevin  O'Hara  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice and  Postal  Inspector  Laura  Stewart. 
"The  second  category  of  pedophile,"  he 
said,  "is  someone  who  begins  to  act  out 
his  problem  by  actually  hanging  around 
<  little  kids,  watching  them,  maybe  even 
exhibiting  himself  to  them.  The  third  cate- 
gory is  the  most  serious.  This  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  live  out  his  fantasies 
of  child  pornography  by  actually  having 
sex  with  kids.  I've  spoken  to  hundreds  of 
victims  who  have  broken  down  in  my  of- 
fice and  cried.  Sometimes  it's  a  close  rela- 
tive that's  harmed  them.  But  remember,  if 
it's  happening  to  you,  it's  going  to  happen 
to  others.  The  people  who  have  this  prob- 
lem— you  can't  stop  them.  There's  no 
cure  for  this." 

In  fact,  the  medical  literature  on  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  pedophilia  is  ex- 
tremely sparse.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of 
Mental  Disorders,  published  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
known  in  the  field  as  DSM-UI-R,  devotes 
less  than  two  pages  to  pedophilia.  Rates 
of  cure  in  treatment  facilities  are  as  low  as 
5  to  10  percent.  Some  pedophiles  are 
treated  with  a  drug  called  Provera,  which 
lowers  their  level  of  testosterone.  Others 
are  put  through  a  desensitization  program 
in  which  a  condomlike  device  attached  to 
wires  is  fitted  over  their  penis  and  they  are 
shown  photographs  of  children  in  various 
stages  of  undress.  When  they  become 
aroused  and  the  measurement  of  their  pe- 
nile tumescence  reaches  a  certain  level,  a 
foul-smelling  substance,  such  as  ammo- 
nia, is  passed  under  their  nose. 

"What  I'm  saying,"  GraBois  told  the 
students,  "is  you've  got  to  do  something 
to  try  to  stop  it.  It's  not  ratting  someone 
out.  You're  stopping  a  bad  disease." 

The  class  bell  rang,  and  we  left  the 
school,  which  was  patrolled  by  a  number  of 
walkie-talkie-toting  security  guards.  We. 
walked  over  to  a  nearby  luncheonette  on 
Madison  Avenue  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
continue  the  discussion.  Of  the  nearly 
27,000  cases  reported  to  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Missing  &  Exploited  Children  over  a 
recent  six-year  period,  the  vast  majority — 
96  percent — involved  family  members  or 
were  runaways.  Abductions  by  total  stran- 
gers were  extremely  rare.  Since  no  ransom 
was  ever  demanded  in  the  Pat/  case,  the 
F.B.I. ,  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart 
tnent,  and  Stuart  GraBois  were  all  led  to 
believe  that  Etan  was  probably  the  victim 
of  a  pedophile. 
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The  music  was  hot. 

The  attitude  was  cool. 

And  the  Martinis  were  very  dry. 


If  the  twenties  began  with  a  bang,  it  was  the  bang 
of  a  drum.  Jazz  not  only  set  the  tone  for  the  decade, 
it  was  a  whole  new  way  of  life.  A  life  with  more  energy, 
more  freedom,  more  romance. 

And  nowhere  did  Jazz  come  to  life  like  it  did 
in  Harlem.  It  was  the  mecca  for  black 
entertainers,  writers,  artists  and 
intellectuals.  And  an  inspiration 
for  their  white  counterparts. 

Between  125th  and  135th 
Streets  alone,  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  theaters,  ball- 
rooms, clubs  and  speakeasies 


Every  night  limousines  delivered  tuxedo-and-gown- 
clad  socialites  who  reveled  until  dawn. 

Of  course,  the  cocktail  of  choice  was  the  gin 
Martini.  Crisp,  elegant,  stirring,  it  was  the 
spirit  that  perfectly  captured  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Which  may  be  why,  in  these 
times  that  seem  so  ordinary  by 
comparison,  the  Martini  is  mak- 
ing such  a  comeback. 

Because  while  so  many 
things  just  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be,  the  Gilbey's  Martini 
hasn't  missed  a  beat. 


Gilbey's.  The  Authentic  Gin. 
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Etan  Patz 


"A  lot  of  these  pedophiles,"  Stuart 
GraBois  said,  "will  keep  a  diary  or  note- 
book." Some  pedophiles  catalogue  not 
only  the  names  of  the  boys  they  molest 
but  their  genital  measurements  and  what 
they  are  good  at  sexually — oral  sex,  anal 
sex,  whatever.  In  addition,  many  pedo- 
philes keep  detailed  biographies  of  the 
boys — how  they  got  to  know  them,  exact 
records  of  the  dates  that  sexual  relations 
took  place.  The  depth  of  the  sexual  analy- 
sis is  sometimes  astonishing.  They'll  do 
an  analysis  of  the  boys  on  the  Tanner 
Scale — which  is  a  medical  standard  to  es- 
timate the  sexual  maturation  of  a  child 
based  on  his  genital  development—down 
to  actual  measurements  in  centimeters 
from  the  navel  to  the  pubic  area.  Many  of 
these  records  are  meticulous,  so  that  the 
pedophile  can  look  at  his  diary  and  relive 
his  sexual  conquests  and  experiences  at  a 
later  time  in  his  fantasy.  "I  always  thought 
there  was  a  possibility  that  we'd  find  a  diary 
or  some  type  of  record  kept  by  Jose  Ra- 
mos, "GraBois  said,  "and  that  if  we  did  we 
might  find  entries  on  Etan  Patz." 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1988,  Stuart 
GraBois  was  a  long  way  from  that. 
Again  and  again,  he  had  Jose  Ramos 
brought  up  to  his  office  from  the  Metro- 
politan Correctional  Center,  but  Ramos 
would  not  go  beyond  his  original  "90  per- 
cent" confession.  He  never  retracted  a 
word  of  what  he  had  said  during  that  first 
interview,  but  now  that  he  had  an  attor- 
ney, a  Legal  Aid  lawyer  named  Leonard 
Joy,  he  began  to  act  like  a  wiseguy  with 
GraBois  and  Shaw.  He  would  turn  up  in 
GraBois's  office  wearing  a  yarmulke  and 
spouting  in  a  thick  Yiddish  accent,  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  the  proceedings. 

GraBois  tried  different  techniques  to 
make  Ramos  talk.  "You're  lying  to  us, 
Jose,"  he  yelled  at  him.  "Etan  didn't 
have  an  aunt  in  Washington  Heights. 
You're  telling  me  you  put  a  six-and-a-half- 
year-old  orva  subway  by  himself?  Bull!" 

Ramos  wouldn't  budge. 

GraBois  began  exploring  with  Leonard 
Joy  incentives  that  might  induce  his  client 
to  come  clean  and  tell  everything  he 
knew.  For  instance,  GraBois  raised  the 
possibility  that  Ramos  could  be  moved 
from  the  Rockview  state  penitentiary  to  a 
more  appealing,  federal  prison.  "If  you 
take  this  deal,"  GraBois  told  Ramos,  "you 
won't  walk  away  a  free  man,  but  you  won't 
have  me  on  your  trail  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  and  you  can  do  federal  time." 

Still  nothing  from  Ramos. 


Finally,  GraBois  revealed  new  informa- 
tion that  he  had  recently  discovered  about 
Ramos.  It  turned  out  that  Ramos  had  been 
arrested  on  not  one  but  two  separate 
charges  in  Pennsylvania.  In  both  of  those 
cases,  he  had  molested  young  boys  whose 
parents  belonged  to  the  Rainbow  Family, 
a  loosely  knit  counterculture  group  made 
up  of  sixties-era  flower  children,  seven- 
ties-style peaceniks,  and  eighties-type  en- 
vironmentalists and  New  Agers.  On  one 
of  the  charges,  Ramos  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  in  Erie  County,  and  sentenced 
to  his  current  term  of  three  and  a  half  to 
seven  years.  But  the  other  charge,  in  War- 
ren County,  had  been  dismissed  because 
the  local  district  attorney  said  he  couldn't 
locate  the  victim. 

"Look,  Jose,  here's  what's  in  store  for 
you  if  you  don't  start  being  more  coopera- 
tive," GraBois  told  Ramos.  "You  still 
have  that  case  in  Warren  County.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  D.A.  in  Warren 
doesn't  want  to  do  it,  I'll  become  depu- 
tized and  do  it  myself." 

Ramos  smirked  and  said,  "You're  not 
going  to  leave  New  York.  Do  you  know 
where  Warren  is?  It's  in  the  boondocks." 

"Jose,"  GraBois  replied,  "I  do  not 
bluff.  Maybe  you  don't  know  me.  But  ask 
around.  When  I  say  something,  I  mean  it. 
I'll  see  you  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  unspoiled  wilderness  of  Heart's 
Content  is  tucked  away  in  a  remote 
area  of  Pennsylvania's  Allegheny  Nation- 
al Forest.  To  reach  this  area,  campers  nor- 
mally must  carry  all  their  food  and  equip- 
ment six  hard  miles  to  the  nearest  trail- 
head  and  then  hike  another  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  main  camping  ground,  which 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  towering 
stands  of  white  pine  and  hemlock  rising  to 
broad-topped  ridges  that  abound  in  deer, 
bears,  and  wild  turkeys.  This  total  isola- 
tion usually  discourages  all  but  the  most 
dedicated  hunters  and  outdoorsmen,  but 
during  a  single  week  in  the  summer  of 
1986,  Heart's  Content  was  inundated  with 
some  seven  thousand  followers  of  the 
Rainbow  Family,  many  of  whom  were 
dressed  as  though  they  had  just  stepped 
out  of  Haight-Ashbury  in  the  late  sixties. 
They  had  been  holding  these  annual 
summer  gatherings  in  national  forests  all 
over  America  since  1972,  and  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  that  the  1986  love-in 
would  take  place  in  Heart's  Content,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  braced  for  trou- 
ble. A  Uniscope  message  was  sent  to  the 
intelligence  section  of  the  highway  patrol  in 
Missouri,  where  the  Rainbows  had  gath- 
ered the  year  before  at  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Park.  According  to  information 


compiled  by  state  troopers,  the  Rainbows 
consumed  prodigious  amounts  of  pot,  ec- 
stasy, and  LSD.  A  secret  dossier  was  as- 
sembled from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  And 
two  undercover  Pennsylvania  state  troopers 
were  ordered  to  infiltrate  the  Heart's  Con- 
tent campsite  with  hidden  cameras. 

After  four  days  of  observing  the  wide- 
spread use  of  drugs  and  a  great  deal  of 
wild  music  and  dancing,  one  of  the  troop- 
ers wrote  in  a  classified  report:  "Many  of 
these  dancers  were  either  partially  clothed 
or  completely  nude.  Other  dancers  would 
be  completely  covered  with  mud  or  have 
had  symbols  painted  on  their  bodies." 
Even  allowing  for  a  certain  degree  of  lurid 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  law  and  order,  the  Dionysian  at- 
mosphere at  Heart's  Content  was  ideal  for 
child  predators,  and  Jose  Ramos  duly 
showed  up  there  that  summer. 

He  was  driving  a  1978  blue  Ford  school 
bus,  which  he  had  acquired  at  an  air-force 
auction  in  Coconut  Grove,  Florida,  and  he 
was  traveling  with  a  four-year-old  Akita 
dog  named  Jesse  and  two  male  compan- 
ions. One  of  them,  Frank  Calo,  a  wiry 
man  who  wore  black-rimmed  glasses, 
played  the  saxophone  and  went  by  the 
nickname  Saxophone  Sonny.  He  and  Ra- 
mos had  hung  out  on  the  same  street  cor- 
ner in  New  York,  near  Astor  Place,  and 
they  had  traveled  together  to  Florida  and 
New  Orleans.  In  fact,  Saxophone  Sonny 
went  back  a  long  way  with  Jose;  he  knew 
all  about  the  money  Ramos  had  come  into 
following  Etan  Patz's  disappearance. 

The  other  person  on  Ramos's  bus  was  a 
blondish  teenage  boy,  Richard  John  Fox 
(not  his  real  name),  who  went  by  the  ini- 
tials of  his  first  and  middle  names.  Law- 
enforcement  authorities  eventually  came 
to  suspect  that  Ramos  had  sexually  abused 
R.J.  for  many  years,  and  that  R.J.'s  father 
had  supplied  Ramos  with  baseball  cards 
and  Star  Wars  dolls  which  were  ultimate- 
ly used  to  seduce  other  children.  At  the 
Heart's  Content  gathering,  R.J.  appeared 
to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  about 
the  same  age  Etan  Patz  would  have  been 
in  1986.  R.J.'s  parents  ran  an  orphanage 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Ramos, 
Saxophone  Sonny,  and  R.J.  had  been  to- 
gether at  a  Rainbow  gathering.  "We  had 
an  incident  with  Ramos  in  our  1983  gath- 
ering, outside  of  Watersmeet,  in  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  of  Michigan,"  said  Garrick 
Beck,  whose  parents,  Julian  Beck  and  Ju- 
dith Malina,  founded  the  avant-garde  Liv- 
ing Theater  back  in  the  1950s.  "Ramos 
was  caught  in  Kid  Village  with  his  hand  in 
the  pants  of  a  little  nine-year-old  boy  with 
light-brown  hair.  We  brought  him  to  the 
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camp  used  by  the  Shanti  Sena  [the  Rain- 
bows' own  internal  security],  and  he  was 
wearing  a  black  vest  covered  with  buttons 
and  what  we  call  jibber-jabber — little  doo- 
dads and  necklaces,  pins  and  dangling 
thingies. 

"He  said  he  heard  voices  that  told  him 
to  do  these  things,"  Beck  continued, 
"and  that  when  he  heard  these  voices  he 
was  helpless.  But  he  basically  denied  the 
charge,  and  when  we  confronted  him  with 
the  evidence,  he  said,  'It's  just  like  that 
case  back  in  New  York.  Because  I  have  this 
problem,  they  want  to  accuse  me  of  disap- 
pearing that  kid.'  And  Joanee  Freedom, 
who's  from  New  York,  said,  'What  case?' 
And  Ramos  said,  'That  Patz  case.' 

Ramos  was  told  that  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  at  the  gathering  only  if  he 
was  "walked"  by  members  of  the  Shanti 
Sena.  But  he  wasn't  comfortable  being 
shadowed  wherever  he  went,  so  he  left.  A 
few  days  later,  Saxophone  Sonny  and  the 
blond  boy  who  was  his  companion  asked 
Garrick  Beck  and  Joanee  Freedom  if  they 
could  hitch  a  ride  home;  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ramos  turned  up  again  at  the  Rain- 
bows' 1985  gathering,  in  Missouri,  where 
the  Shanti  Sena  took  his  photo  and  kept  an 
eye  on  him.  That  summer,  Ramos  be- 
friended a  computer  operator  and  his  wife 
and  two  young  sons.  "In  August,  after  the 
gathering,"  Garrick  Beck  said,  "Ramos 
shows  up  at  these  people's  home  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  He  painted  their  garage  and 
Fixed  the  carburetor  on  their  truck,  and  he 
visited  them  several  times  from  August  to 
Thanksgiving  time.  The  couple  trusted 
him  and  left  him  alone  with  their  two  kids 
while  they  went  off  for  a  day  or  so,  and  he 
molested  one  or  both  of  the  boys." 

Despite  all  this,  the  Rainbows  did  not 
notify  the  police,  and  in  1986  Ramos 
managed  to  elude  the  Shanti  Sena's  secu- 
rity and  slip  once  more  into  the  Rainbows' 
gathering,  this  time  at  Heart's  Content. 
"No  one  made  the  connection  between 
'83  and  '85  and  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  in  '86,"  said  Barry  Adams,  a  lean, 
deerskin-clad  cowboy  and  hipster  philoso- 
pher from  Montana,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Shanti  Sena  from  the  be- 
ginning. "His  beard  was  a  little  longer, 
his  name  was  a  little  different.  But  then  I 
went  to  Kid  Village  and  saw  all  these  Star 
Wars  Figures,  and  I  said,  'Hey,  man, 
who's  handing  out  all  this  shit  to  our  kids? 
It's  like  Santa  Claus  showing  up  in  the 
middle  of  June.'  It  didn't  feel  right.  So  I 
round  up  my  buddies,  John  Buffalo  and 


Amazin'  Dave  and  others,  and  we  go  over 
to  Jose's  bus,  and  I  say,  'Hey,  Jose,  man, 
open  up  the  door.  What's  this  about  your 
being  alone  with  our  kids?' 

"And  Jose  opens  the  door,"  Barry  Ad- 
ams continued.  "  'Oh,  man,'  he  says, 
'I'm  not  alone  with  your  kids.'  And  just 
then  out  comes  one  of  the  Fisher  kids, 
Zachary  [not  his  real  name],  who's  about 
seven,  and  this  teenager,  this  R.  J.  Fox, 
who's  been  traveling  with  Ramos.  We  took 
a  picture  of  R.J.  We  talked  to  the  boy's 
family,  and  they  told  us  what  their  young- 
uns  said.  Ramos  had  molested  Zachary 's 
brother,  Adam,  who  was  eight,  and  he  had 
promised  the  kids  he'd  take  them  into  town. 
And  it's  my  personal  belief  that  Ramos  was 
looking  for  children  to  steal.  He  was  some 
kind  of  scout,  sent  into  the  gathering  to 
scout  out  easy  prey.  There  are  buyers  for 
children.  All  these  rings  know  each  other. 
They ' re  hooked  up .  I  think  Ramos '  s  pattern 
is  that  he's  a  child  thief." 

Leaving  his  companions  behind,  Jose 
Ramos  fled  from  Heart's  Content, 
but  he  was  soon  apprehended  in  his  bus 
near  the  Shippenville  interchange  of  Inter- 
state 80  by  State  Troopers  Franklin  Wills 
and  Donald  Beight.  The  Shippenville  au- 
thorities photographed  Ramos's  bus, 
made  an  extensive  inventory  of  its  con- 
tents, and  telephoned  Matt  Kania,  the 
state  dog-law  enforcement  officer,  to 
come  get  Jesse  and  take  it  to  Orphans  of 
the  Storm,  the  animal  shelter  in  nearby 
Kittanning.  "That  dog's  a  real  sweet  ani- 
mal," said  Gladine  Wiles,  who  runs  the 
shelter.  "The  only  time  he  jumped  up  and 
barked  was  when  our  grandson  walked  by 
his  pen  once.  Maybe  it  reminded  the  dog 
of  the  escapades  with  little  boys.  Too  bad 
the  dog  can't  talk." 

Ramos  was  taken  by  State  Trooper  Dan 
Portzer  to  Warren,  where  he  was  charged 
with  involuntary  deviate  sexual  inter- 
course, statutory  rape,  and  indecent  as- 
sault. Portzer,  a  shy,  soft-spoken  investi- 
gator with  almost  thirty  years  of  service, 
went  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  check  out 
Ramos  with  the  police  departments  in  Co- 
conut Grove,  New  Orleans,  Columbus, 
and  New  York  City.  But  none  of  them  had 
a  warrant  out  for  Ramos. 

Three  days  after  he  arrived  in  Warren, 
Ramos  was  visited  in  prison  by  John 
Bowler,  the  associate  director  for  the  For- 
est/Warren County  Children  and  Youth 
Services.  Bowler  wrote  in  his  report: 

Mr.  Ramos  noted  that  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  June  18  or  19,  in  the  afternoon  at 
approximately  2  or  3  o'clock,  Adam  and  Za- 
chary Fisher  came  over  to  his  bus  and  were 
taking  a  nap.  Zachary  was  sleeping  on  the 


floor  in  the  back  of  the  bus,  while  Adam  and 
Mr.  Ramos  slept  on  his  bed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ramos 
noted  that  Adam  pulled  his  penis  out  of  his 
pants  at  first,  and  then  pulled  his  pants 
down.  After  this,  Mr.  Ramos  pulled  his  pe- 
nis out  and  they  spent  some  time  fondling 
each  other.  Mr.  Ramos  noted  that  he  ejacu- 
lated into  his  own  hand.  .  .  .  The  following 
Friday  afternoon,  Adam  and  Zachary  again 
came  to  Mr.  Ramos's  bus  and  again  pro- 
(  ceeded  to  take  a  nap.  Once  again,  Adam  laid 
on  the  bed  with  Mr.  Ramos  while  Zachary 
slept  in  the  back  on  the  floor.  Adam  again 
pulled  his  pants  down  first,  according  to  Mr. 
Ramos,  and  he  notes  that  he  took  the  child's 
penis  in  his  hand  and  put  it  in  his  mouth. 
.  .  .  The  following  evening.  .  .Adam  and 
Mr.  Ramos  became  sexually  involved,  this 
time  Adam  penetrating  Mr.  Ramos  anally, 
and  Mr.  Ramos  in  turn  penetrated  Adam 
anally.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ramos  admits  that  he  has 
a  problem  with  sexual  addiction. 

Because  John  Bowler  had  not  read  Ramos 
his  Miranda  rights,  this  entire  confession 
was  suppressed  by  the  court,  and  Richard 
Hernan,  the  Warren  County  district  attor- 
ney, eventually  decided  to  drop  the  case. 
In  January  1987,  however,  Ramos  was 
tried  and  convicted  on  charges  stemming 
from  the  earlier,  Erie  County  child-moles- 
tation case,  and  he  was  shipped  off  to 
Rockview  to  serve  his  time. 

The  following  June,  Ramos's  school 
bus  was  declared  abandoned  property,  and 
Carl  Reese,  the  owner  of  Himes  Sells  & 
Services,  came  to  the  Shippenville  bar- 
racks and  towed  it  away.  At  his  yard, 
Reese  and  one  of  his  employees,  Tim 
Reitz,  removed  the  bus  engine,  but  they 
found  that  it  had  a  hole  in  the  block  and 
wasn't  salvageable.  They  went  through 
the  inside  of  the  bus,  which  was  crawling 
with  bugs,  and  began  disposing  of  the 
junk  they  found,  throwing  everything  into 
a  fire.  In  the  process,  Carl  Reese  stumbled 
upon  an  object  that  the  state  troopers  had 
overlooked:  Jose  Ramos's  personal  diary. 

Reese  stopped  what  he  was  doing  and 
flipped  casually  through  the  pages  of  the 
diary,  noting  Ramos's  sloping,  left-hand- 
ed writing.  He  handed  the  volume  to  Tim. 
Reitz.  One  of  them  then  tossed  the  diary 
into  the  flames. 

"We're  always  going  to  wonder  if  any 
of  that  stuff  in  the  bus  would  tic  Ramos  to 
Etan  Patz,"  Trooper  Dan  Portzer  said. 
"Remember,  when  all  of  this  was  hap 
pening,  we  hadn't  even  heard  about  Etan 
Patz.  It  wasn't  until  Stu  GraBois  called 
me  that  I  found  out  about  the  Pat/  case." 

Once  Portzer  found  out  about  Ramot'l 
connection   to   the   celebrated    Pat/ 
case,  he  became  one  of  GraBois's  most 
valuable  assets.  He  made  sure  that  On 
Bois  was  given  a  complete  dossier  on  the 
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events  in  Warren  County,  including  a  run- 
down on  the  helpful  role  that  had  been 
played  by  the  Rainbow  Family.  If  Gra- 
Bois  was  going  to  revive  the  Warren  case 
against  Ramos,  he  had  to  find  the  missing 
Rainbow  victim — little  Adam  Fisher.  In 
January  1989,  Jim  Nauwens,  a  federal  in- 
vestigator with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 
fice, walked  into  GraBois's  office  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  with  four  members 
of  the  Shanti  Sena  in  tow — John  Buffalo, 
Garrick  Beck,  Amazin'  Dave,  and  Barry 
Adams. 

"The  Feds  had  been  hassling  my  peo- 
ple for  years,"  Barry  Adams  said,  "but 
when  I  met  Stu,  I  liked  him.  He  looked  us 
in  the  eye.  He  spoke  to  us  like  humans. 
We  both  had  children  in  mind." 

"Barry  trusted  me,"  GraBois  said.  "I 
had  heard  about  the  teenager  on  Ramos's 
bus.  I  didn't  know  who  he  was.  Barry  had 
this  Polaroid  of  R.  J.  Fox.  He  brought  it 
with  him  to  my  office,  and  he  said  to  me, 
'Here's  a  present.'  " 

As  soon  as  GraBois  saw  the  photograph 
of  the  blond  teenager,  he  began  to  think 
the  almost  unthinkable:  was  this  Etan 
Patz?  There  seemed  to  be  a  resemblance 
around  the  eyes,  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
the  mouth — or  was  all  that  in  the  wishful 
eye  of  the  beholder? 

Robert  Shaw  and  F.B.I,  agent  Lisa 
Smith,  who  had  replaced  Ken  Ruffo,  also 
saw  a  resemblance,  and  they  asked  Stan 
and  Julie  Patz  for  photographs  of  them- 
selves when  they  were  younger,  and  for 
photographs  of  Shira  and  Ari.  These  they 
sent  to  the  F.B.I,  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  were  digitized  and  en- 
tered into  a  computer,  along  with  Etan's 
picture.  The  computer  then  created  what 
is  called  a  genetically  enhanced  photo- 
graph of  Etan  Patz. 

"This  computer-generated  photograph 
was  what  Etan  would  presumably  have 
looked  like,"  said  GraBois.  "And  when 
you  held  it  up  next  to  that  Polaroid  of 
R.  J.  Fox,  they  looked  identical!" 

Once  again,  GraBois  felt  that  the  prize 
was  within  his  grasp.  Along  with  Robert 
Shaw  and  Lisa  Smith,  he  set  off  for 
R.  J.  Fox's  hometown,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
"When  we  got  there,"  GraBois  said, 
"we  interviewed  a  priest  who  knew  the 
Fox  family,  and  the  priest  told  us,  T  think 
Mr.  Fox  has  an  adopted  son.'  Of  course, 
that  only  whetted  our  appetite." 

"I  got  a  tip  that  Stu  and  the  F.B.I,  were 
going  to  Ohio,"  said  John  Miller,  the 
WNBC-TV  crime  reporter,  who  over  the 
years  had  almost  single-handedly  kept  the 
story  alive  in  the  media.  "So  I  go  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  I  sequester  my  crew  and  pro- 
ducer in  a  hotel.  And  in  my  greedy  mind 


I'm  thinking  to  myself  that  I'm  going  to 
have  my  satellite  truck  ready  when  the 
cops  bust  in,  and  I'll  take  shots  of  Etan 
Patz,  and  I'll  send  them  up  to  the  satellite 
and  beam  them  back  to  New  York,  and 
this  will  be  the  scoop  of  the  century." 

"After  we  arrived  in  our  car  in  R.J.'s 
neighborhood,"  GraBois  said,  "we  spot- 
ted the  kid,  and  he  spotted  us,  and  he 
looked  like  he  was  going  to  run.  Lisa 
Smith  called  out,  'R.J. — F.B.I.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.'  We  got  him  into  his  moth- 
er's apartment,  where  Bob  Shaw  and  a 
local  F.B.I,  agent  were  talking  to  R.J.'s 
sister.  R.J.  was  a  street  kid,  and  he  looked 
like  he  had  knocked  around  a  little  bit." 

Although  GraBois  refused  to  comment 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  learned  that  R.J. 
had  been  arrested  in  the  past,  and  his  fin- 
gerprints were  on  file.  The  local  F.B.I, 
agent  called  up  the  Cincinnati  office  and 
asked  to  get  patched  through  to  the  finger- 
print section  in  Washington,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  answer  came  back.  R.  J.  Fox 
was  not  Etan  Patz.  Just  to  make  sure,  a 
DNA  test  was  eventually  done.  It  was 
negative.  There  was  no  way  R.J.  could 
have  been  the  son  of  Stan  and  Julie  Patz. 

"We  had  all  been  so  optimistic,"  Gra- 
Bois said.  "But  Ohio  was  hell.  Ohio  was 
sheer  misery." 

On  July  10,  1990 — almost  two  years  to 
the  day  since  he  had  promised  Jose 
Ramos  "I'll  see  you  in  Pennsylvania" — 
Stuart  GraBois  arrived  at  the  Rockview 
state  penitentiary,  in  Bellefonte,  a  tower- 
ing, poured-concrete  structure  situated  on 
a  low  hill.  Inside,  it  was  organized  on  the 
'so-called  Sing  Sing  model,  with  five  tiers, 
or  ranges,  of  cells  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Rockview  had  been  built  in  1915  to 
hold  1,250  inmates,  but  was  now  double- 
celling  nearly  twice  that  many.  It  cost  the 
state  $35.90  a  day  to  incarcerate  each 
man — the  second-lowest  per  capita  cost  in 
the  Pennsylvania  prison  system.  Prisoner 
AJ  0496,  Jose  Ramos,  had  been  turned 
down  twice  for  parole,  thanks  in  large  part 
to  the  persuasive  efforts  of  Stuart  GraBois 
to  keep  him  behind  bars. 

GraBois  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  pris- 
on, and  when  he  got  out  of  the  car,  he  was 
thinking  that  this  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life  as  a  prosecutor.  He  had 
located  Adam  Fisher,  the  little  Rainbow 
boy  who  had  been  molested  by  Ramos. 
Furthermore,  GraBois  had  been  deputized 
to  prosecute  Ramos  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence for  a  federal  prosecutor  from  anoth- 
er jurisdiction.  And,  in  addition  to  three 
law-enforcement  officers,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Marylou  Barton,  a  young,  ener- 


getic woman  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
child-abuse  unit  in  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral's office,  and  who  was  eager  to  help 
GraBois  prosecute  Ramos  in  Warren. 

Jose  Ramos  was  brought  out  in  his 
Rockview  "browns,"  the  uniform  worn 
by  the  state's  inmates.  As  Trooper  Dan 
Portzer  re-arrested  him  on  the  old  1986 
charges  and  snapped  on  the  handcuffs, 
GraBois  looked  at  Ramos  and  said,  "I 
told  you  so." 

Three  months  later,  when  Jose  Ramos 
entered  the  main  courtroom  of  the 
Warren  County  Courthouse,  he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  his  notoriety  had  drawn 
half  a  dozen  members  of  the  press.  He  had 
shaved  off  his  beard  and  cut  his  hair — a 
barbering  he  had  stoutly  resisted  at  Rock- 
view on  the  basis  that  it  violated  his  reli- 
gion as  a  "Spanish  Jew."  He  turned  and 
faced  the  reporters  and  said,  "Size  38  uni- 
form, shoes  10'/2,  brown  socks,  trifocal 
glasses.  I'd  invite  you  all  to  shrimp  din- 
ner. That's  what  we're  having  tonight — 
shrimp.  The  officers  are  good  in  the  pris- 
on, but  there's  no  law  library." 

He  was  joined  at  the  defense  table  by 
the  public  defender,  Thomas  Bonavita, 
thirty-three,  whose  father,  Samuel,  had 
briefly  served  as  a  judge  in  this  courtroom 
twenty  years  earlier.- Ramos  had  been  pa- 
pering the  court  with  motions,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Judge  Robert  Lea  Wolfe  he  had 
made  a  virtual  confession.  "I  am  asking 
your  Honor,"  he  wrote,  "that  you  not 
make  the  child  who  had  sex  with  me  go 
through  the  experience  allover  again  in 
your  Court  Room." 

Judge  Wolfe,  a  distinguished-looking 
man  with  a  widow's  peak,  took  the  bench, 
and  Bonavita  and  Marylou  Barton  ap- 
proached. GraBois  kept  his  seat.  There 
was  really  no  need  for  him  to  speak.  A 
deal  had  been  struck  between  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  defense  to  drop  the  charge  of 
anal  intercourse  and  allow  Ramos  to  plead 
guilty  to  one  charge  of  oral  intercourse. 
GraBois  had  decided  to  go  this  plea-bar- 
gain route  rather  thui  put  young  Adam 
Fisher  through  the  trauma  of  a  trial. 

The  judge  asked  Ramos  a  number  of 
questions,  including  whether  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  public  defender. 

"You  get  what  you  pay  for,  Your  Hon- 
or," he  said. 

Judge  Wolfe  later  said,  "And  you  tell 
the  court  briefly,  Mr.  Ramos,  what  you 
did  that  brought  this  charge  upon  you. 
What  did  you  do?" 

Ramos:  "Well,  Your  Honor,  I  conduct- 
ed myself  in  a  very  heinous  manner.  ...  I 
put  my  mouth  on  the  child's  penis." 

Sentencing  was  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
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lowing  month,  and  Ramos  was  led  away. 
Some  reporters  expressed  disappointment; 
after  all,  they  had  come  all  the  way  to 
Warren  hoping  to  see  GraBois  extract  a 
confession  from  Ramos  in  connection 
with  the  Patz  case,  but  Etan's  name  had 
never  even  come  up.  The  next  day,  The 
New  York  Times  ran  a  photo  of  Ramos 
with  the  headline  glimmer  of  hope  in 

PATZ  CASE  DIMMED  BY  CHILD  MOLESTER'S 
PLEA  BARGAIN. 

Stuart  GraBois  was  irked  by  what  he 
considered  a  total  misreading  of  his  legal 
strategy.  Pennsylvania  does  not  allow  its 
judges  to  participate  in  sentence  bargain- 
ing, so  GraBois  had  never  intended  to  try 
to  pressure  a  confession  out  of  Ramos  in 
exchange  for  leniency.  Indeed,  leniency 
was  the  last  thing  on  GraBois's  mind.  As 
a  result  of  Ramos's  guilty  plea,  he  now 
faced  the  same  severity  of  sentence  he 
would  have  gotten  if  he  had  been  found 
guilty  at  a  trial,  and  GraBois  was  hoping 
that  Ramos  would  finally  come  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  be  an  old  man  before 
he  got  out  of  jail. 

GraBois  held  the  key  to  how  Ramos 
was  going  to  serve  his  time — the  hard  way 
in  the  state  pen,  or  the  easier  way  in  a 
federal  prison.  GraBois  knew  what  was 
important  to  Ramos.  He  could  also  put 
Ramos  in  touch  with  his  family,  whom  he 
was  yearning  to  locate,  not  having  seen 
them  since  1972.  That's  what  GraBois 
had  to  offer  Ramos  in  return  for  what  Ra- 
mos knew  about  Etan  Patz,  and  though  it 
may  not  sound  like  much  to  someone  who 
has  never  spent  a  night  locked  behind 
bars,  to  Jose  Ramos  it  was  his  entire  life. 

Yet  it  was  not  at  all  clear  that  Ramos  was 
getting  the  message.  "The  going  bid  at  the 
present  for  an  exclusive  interview  with  a 
possible  Book  option  is  $50,000.00,"  Ra- 
mos wrote  to  me  from  his  cell  in  the  Warren 
County  prison  on  October  25.  "Then  I 
would  maybe  consider  doing  an  exclusive 
interview  with  you  that  would  go  down  in 
History  as  the  greatest  work  of  journalism 
that  anyone  has  ever  written  to  date."  Did 
that  mean,  I  wrote  back,  that  Ramos  was 
ready  to  talk  about  his  connection  with 
Etan  Patz?  "If  the  Public  really  cared 
about  that  poor  innocent  child  he  would 
have  been  found  a  long  time  ago,"  Ramos 
wrote  on  November  5.  "Personally,"  he 
continued,  "I  think  the  Parents  should 
have  been  charge[t i]  /ith  Criminal  negli- 
gence, for  allowing  at  child  to  be  by 
himself  on  the  streets.  The[re]  should  be  a 
law  against  that.  Why  not,  You  got  laws 
for  everything  else!" 


A  little  over  three  weeks  after  he  sent 
that  letter,  Ramos  stood  again  before 
Judge  Robert  Wolfe  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Courtroom  regulars  were  betting  Ramos 
would  get  six  to  twelve  years.  As  is  cus- 
tomary in  Warren  County,  the  prosecutor, 
in  this  case  Stuart  GraBois,  stood  beside 
the  defendant,  not  more  than  a  foot  away, 
facing  the  judge.  He  alluded  to  Ramos's 
inhumane  behavior  toward  young  boys 
and  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
"this  monster"  should  be  given  the  maxi- 
mum sentence. 

"I  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
charge , ' '  Ramos  told  the  j udge .  "  I  do  have 
remorse.  Mr.  GraBois  is  overzealous  on 
account  of  a  situation  somewhere  else. 
.  .  .  I  myself  have  been  abused  all  my  life." 

He  started  to  cry  and  looked  at  Gra- 
Bois, who  stared  at  him  pitilessly. 

"I  ain't  got  nothing  to  do  here!"  Ra- 
mos bawled.  "That's  not  right!  [GraBois] 
doesn't  have  to  stand  there  like  he's  going 
to  hit  me!  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything. 
Where's  the  justice?"  he  screamed.  "I've 
been  asking  for  justice!" 

A  beefy  sheriff's  deputy  walked  over 
and  put  a  restraining  hand  on  Ramos's 
shoulder. 

"I  have  the  right  to  say  what  I  have  to 
say,"  Ramos  cried. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  stop  you,"  the  sher- 
iff's deputy  said.  "Just  take  it  easy." 

It  was  time  for  Judge  Wolfe  to  pro- 
nounce sentence.  "Counsel  has  used  the 
nomenclature  'drifter,'  "  he  said,  "but 
you  are  more  than  a  drifter.  You  are  a 
predator  on  young  males.  You  have 
shown  no  remorse  whatsoever.  You 
haven't  denied  your  acts.  You  have  been 
attempting  to  shift  responsibility  to  the 
victim  and  his  parents.  You  know  these 
acts  are  wrong  and  you  continue  to  do 
them.  .  .  .  For  all  these  reasons,  society 
has  to  be  protected.  I  sentence  you  to 
.  .  .ten  to  twenty  years." 

It  was  the  harshest  sentence  the  judge 
could  have  meted  out,  and  it  stunned  a 
number  of  people  in  the  courtroom.  As 
Ramos  was  led  away,  GraBois  ap- 
proached Bonavita  and  said,  "I  want  to 
address  your  client.  Ask  him  if  he  would 
just  listen.  He  doesn't  have  to  respond." 

Bonavita  conveyed  this  message  to  Ra- 
mos, and  the  three  men  went  into  the  law 
library  and  conferred  in  hushed  tones  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  Ramos  came  out,  his 
eyes  were  marked  by  despair. 

I  overheard  GraBois  tell  Bonavita, 
"Look,  Tom,  it  looks  like  Ramos's  going 
to  be  in  jail  until  he's  seventy-one.  I  have 
additional  information  to  show  that  he 
was  involved  in  the  Etan  Patz  disappear- 
ance, but  it's  not  enough,  at  least  not  at 


this  time,  to  prosecute  him  further,  if  he's 
going  to  be  in  jail  until  the  year  2014. 
What  I  want  more  than  anything  else  now 
is  to  be  able  to  let  the  Patz  family  know 
what  happened  to  their  son.  To  put  some 
finality  to  this  whole  affair.  Would  you 
present  that  to  him?" 

"O.K.,"  Bonavita  said. 

"And  tell  him,"  GraBois  said,  "that 
*  he  hasn't  heard  the  last  of  me  yet." 

I've  given  up  trying  to  figure  out  Stu 
GraBois's  motives,"  said  Lieutenant 
Robert  Davis,  the  commanding  officer  of 
New  York  City's  Missing  Persons  Squad, 
who,  as  a  cop  on  the  beat  twelve  years 
ago,  was  assigned  to  the  original  SoHo 
dragnet  for  Etan  Patz.  At  about  six  feet 
four,  Davis  is  a  great  hulk  of  a  man,  and 
as  we  talked  he  was  slumped  in  his  chair, 
exposing  a  brown  leather  ankle  holster  be- 
neath the  cuff  of  his  trousers.  His  sixty- 
man  squad  handled  a  staggering  14,500 
missing-person  cases  last  year — a  bureau- 
cratic as  well  as  human  nightmare — and 
there  was  obviously  no  love  lost  between 
this  cautious  policeman-administrator  and 
the  individualistic  GraBois.  "But  there's 
one  thing  about  Stu,"  Davis  conceded.  "I 
wouldn't  want  him  prosecuting  me.  That 
man  doesn't  leave  a  stone  unturned." 

GraBois's  boss,  U.S.  Attorney  Otto  G. 
Obermaier,  who  replaced  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani in  1989,  agreed.  "Stu's  perseverance 
is  his  distinguishing  characteristic,"  he 
said.  "In  the  Patz  case,  he's  played  all  the 
cards  that  were  dealt  us.  A  person  may 
say  Etan  Patz  was  just  one  kid  in  a  city  of 
eight  million.  But  we  committed  our  re- 
sources because  of  Stu's  abilities.  So,  in  a 
real  sense,  this  story  is  Stu  and  his  pur- 
suit, whether  or  not  he  captures  the  white 
whale.  He  carried  forth  this  case  because 
he  felt  something  had  to  be  done  primarily 
for  the  parents,  to  put  some  end  to  their 
unbearable  misery." 

"We  got  Ramos  off  the  street  for  the 
harm  that  he's  caused  to  many  children 
across  the  nation,"  GraBois  told  me.. 
"I'm  satisfied  that  I  have  the  guy  who 
was  involved  in  the  Etan  Patz  case.  I'm 
satisfied  with  the  sentence  that  was  meted 
out  in  the  Adam  Fisher  case  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  of  course  I'm  not  satisfied  for  the 
Patz  family,  because  we  haven't  found 
their  boy  yet." 

Yet?  Did  he  mean  to  say  that  the  ease 
against  Ramos  wasn't  closed? 

"That's  right,"  GraBois  said.  "The 
case  is  not  closed.  | F.B.I,  agent]  Mary 
Galligan  and  I  arc  still  pursuing  new  leads. 
And  the  case  will  be  actively  pursued  until 
we  find  out  what  really  happened  lo  Etan 
Patz."D 
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always  corriplernents 
mycooking.  And 
what  cook  doesn't 
appreciate  flattery?' 

Jeff  Smith,  The  Frugal  Gourmet 
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f Continued  from  page  110)  Sunshine. 
Sandollar  has  also  produced  the  film 
based  on  Susan  Isaacs'  best-seller  Shining 
Through,  which  stars  Melanie  Griffith  and 
Michael  Douglas  and  is  to  be  released  this 
fall,  and  is  currently  filming  Father  of  the 
Bride,  with  Steve  Martin  and  Diane  Kea- 
ton.  Sandollar's  television  division,  in  ad- 
dition to  producing  her  NBC  movie,  has  a 
deal  with  Twentieth  Century  Fox  and  pro- 
duces the  sitcom  Babes  for  the  Fox  Net- 
work. 

"She  is  still  one  of  the  highest-paid 
performers  in  Las  Vegas,"  claims  Gallin, 
who  like  all  managers  serves  as  surrogate 
family  for  his  clients.  Gallin's  Svengali- 
like  relationship  with  Dolly,  however,  is 
even  more  symbiotic.  His  gallery  of  stars 
is  framed  and  prominently  displayed 
throughout  his  home,  yet  no  one  is  dis- 
played more  than  Dolly.  He  even  has  a  pair 
of  her  bejeweled  high  heels  enclosed  in 
Plexiglas  right  outside  his  bedroom.  "We 
are  like  a  married  couple,"  Gallin  says, 
laughing.  "Except  we  don't  have  sex." 

Though  the  two  share  a  rental  apart- 
ment in  New  York  just  off  Fifth  Avenue, 
Dolly's  large  real-estate  investments  are 
mainly  in  Hawaii  and  her  native  South. 
She  commands  more  than  $2  million  a 
motion  picture,  and  her  record  sales  bring 
in  added  millions.  (A  four-time  Grammy 
winner,  Dolly  has  released  more  than  fifty 
albums  since  1968.)  The  composer  of 
more  than  three  thousand  songs  herself, 
she  also  owns  five  music-publishing 
firms.  For  her  TV  variety  show  on  ABC  a 
few  years  ago,  the  network  gave  her  a  $44 
million  contract;  it  flopped  after  twenty- 
two  episodes,  yet  she  reportedly  received 
a  cool  $1 1  million. 

But  her  theme  park  is  the  crown  jewel 
in  this  country  princess's  growing  empire. 
Six  million  dollars  was  invested  in  a  facil- 
ity originally  known  as  Silver  Dollar  City 
to  transform  it  into  Dollywood.  Located 
amid  seven  hundred  acres  in  Pigeon  Forge, 
Tennessee,  its  yearly  revenues  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  million. 
In  a  region  renowned  for  its  unemploy- 
ment, the  park  employs  up  to  1,600,  in- 
cluding many  members  of  Dolly's  own 
vast  family.  (The  local  county  phone  book 
lists  104  Partons.)  Every  year  the  park  at- 
tempts to  add  a  new  feature,  and  this  year, 
with  a  smart  marketer's  eye  on  the  patriot- 
ic fervor  sweep;  the  country,  Dolly 
wanted  an  Eagle  Mountain  Sanctuary.  She 
got  the  largest  such  avury  in  the  United 
States. 

"Some  people  think  it  s  a  little  arrogant 


to  have  something  like  that  with  my  name 
on  it,"  she  says.  "But  why  the  hell 
should  I  think  like  that?  This  is  a  great 
business  opportunity  and  I  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  I'm  a  business-minded 
woman.  I'm  not  out  to  pretend  I'm  not  out 
to  make  as  good  a  living  as  I  can.  But  I'm 
also  bighearted  enough  to  have  that  park 
for  my  people  as  well." 

She  has  also  endowed  medical  and  edu- 
cational charities  for  the  region,  and  it,  in 
turn,  has  given  something  back  to  her. 
Though  it  is  still  overwhelmingly  poor — 
even  with  the  money  that  Dollywood 
brings  in — the  population  solicited  private 
funds  totaling  $60,000  for  a  Dolly  Parton 
statue  that  stands  in  the  courthouse 
square,  a  place  of  honor  in  the  South  usu- 
ally reserved  for  deceased  Confederate 
soldiers.  "I'm  prouder  of  that  statue  than 
almost  anything  in  my  life,"  she  says,  for 
once  losing  her  sense  of  irony. 

A  member  of  America's  mountain 
poor,  the  real  Dolly  can  be  found 
deep  in  those  East  Tennessee  hills.  Her 
flashy  image  has  nothing  to  do  with  pruri- 
ence; it  is  instead  a  child's  overwrought 
costume  of  rebellion.  The  granddaughter 
of  a  preacher,  Dolly,  now  forty-five,  grew 
up  in  a  Pentecostal  household,  the  fourth 
in  a  family  of  twelve  children.  Pentecos- 
tals  are  among  the  most  conservative  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  dramatic  of 
fundamental  Christians.  They  believe  in 
healing  and  speaking  in  tongues.  There  is  a 
custom  in  Pentecostal  homes,  "Bearing 
Witness,"  which  means  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  Dolly  chose  to  bear  wit. 

"When  you  see  your  family  talking  in 
tongues  and  laying  on  of  hands,  then  you 
think  there  must  be  something  in  it,"  she 
says.  "I  was  too  scared  of  it.  And  since  I 
was  not  willing  to  deal  with  that  fear,  I 
found  the  humor  in  it.  I  used  to  joke  and 
laugh  at  it.  But  it  didn't  stop  me.  I  didn't 
want  to  get  down  with  all  that  stuff  about 
hellfire  and  brimstone.  I  just  thought  if 
that's  the  kind  of  God  it  is,  then  I  guess  I 
don't  have  much  use  for  Him.  And  He 
certainly  ain't  gonna  have  much  use  for 
me.  Now,  none  of  that  took  me  away 
from  a  faith  in  God  that  was  divine  and 
smart  and  big,  that  was  a  part  of  that  ener- 
gy that  was  mine.  Because  I  couldn't  stop 
what  I  had  a  desire  to  do — which  was  ev- 
erything. Which  was  to  live.  Which  was 
to  be.  I  certainly  used  to  get  the  shit  beat 
out  of  me  for  wearing  makeup  and  stuff.  I 
was  totally  outcast." 

"She  was  always  intrigued  by  Marilyn 
Monroe,"  says  Stella  Parton,  one  of  her 
sisters.  "She  also  liked  Jaync  Mansfield 
and  Mae  West.  She'd  sneak  into  a  bathing 


suit  and  I'd  take  pictures  of  her.  She'd  like 
to  pretend  she  was  Rita  Hay  worth  too." 

"I  was  an  ugly  little  of  young-un," 
Dolly  recalls.  "I  used  to  overhear  people 
saying,  'Look  at  that  little  ugly  tabby- 
headed  young-un.  She  don't  even  look 
like  one  of  Lee  and  Avie  Lee's  kids.'  I 
think  I  always  felt  inadequate.  I  needed  to 
prove  that  I  was  special.  I  used  to  see  rela- 
tives marrying  one  of  shitty  guy  after  an- 
other and  their  teeth  would  rot  out  and  I'd 
think.  That  is  not  what  I'm  a-gonna  do 
with  my  life.  And  it  wasn't  that  I  wanted 
to  go  in  order  to  get  away  from  them.  I 
wanted  to  keep  from  becoming  that.  Not 
that  I'm  ashamed  of  my  people.  My 
mama  and  daddy  are  spectacular  people. 
But  I  would  have  been  ashamed  of  myself 
if  I'd  a-settled  for  less  than  I  thought  I 
could  be." 

Dolly's  first  break  came  when  she  was 
only  ten  years  old.  Her  uncle  songwriter 
Bill  Owens  booked  her  on  a  local  radio 
show.  "She  caused  some  clamor,"  Ow- 
ens recalls.  "She  was  an  instant  hit.  The 
engineers  came  a-runnin'  to  find  out  who 
that  young-un  was,  a-singin'  so  growed- 
up-like."  As  soon  as  she  graduated  from 
high  school — the  first  member  of  her  fam- 
ily to  do  so;  a  few  in  her  family  are  still 
functionally  illiterate — she  moved  to 
Nashville  to  seek  her  fortune.  "I  had  no 
fear,"  she  says.  "I  mean,  how  much 
poorer  could  I  be  in  the  city  than  I'd  al- 
ready been  in  the  country?"  By  doing  odd 
jobs  in  restaurants  and  foraging  on  meal 
trays  left  in  hotel  hallways,  she  was  able 
to  feed  herself  until  she  cut  her  first  hit 
record,  deceptively  titled  "Dumb 
Blonde."  This  led  to  a  successful — and 
turbulent — seven-year  stint  working 
alongside  country-music  great  Porter 
Wagoner.  But  she  was  ultimately  upset  by 
the  lack  of  real  advancement  in  her  career, 
and  set  out  on  her  own  once  again.  Wag- 
oner sued  her  for  breach  of  contract  and 
won  $1  million.  She  thinks  it  was  a  sound 
investment.  "When  I  was  at  my  peak  with 
Porter  the  biggest  record  I  ever  had  was. 
'Jolene,'  which  sold  100, 000  copies — that, 
ain't  nothing,"  she  says.  "I  couldn't  even 
clothe  my  band  and  pay  for  my  bus.  I  was 
making  $3,000  a  night  and  that  was  with 
all  my  expenses  coming  out  of  that.  I'd  be 
clearing  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a 
show  if  I  was  lucky.  I  thought.  Well.  shit, 
this  is  the  music  business — why  not  think 
of  the  business  end  of  the  music." 

Dolly  was  one  of  the  first  country-mu- 
sic singers  to  make  the  crossover  to  popll 
lar  stardom,  and  she  pioneered  the  u.i\ 
for  other  Nashville  performers  to  expand 
their  careers.  Initially,  her  ambition  was 
resented  by  the  Nashville  establishment, 
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but  her  success  and  her  innate  goodness 
have  re-established  her  as  country-music 
royalty.  She  may  not  be  "the  Queen  of 
Country  Music" — that  designation  is  re- 
served for  Loretta  Lynn — but  she  is  cer- 
tainly the  Princess  Di.  Her  hair  and  fashion 
choices,  in  fact,  are  as  closely  watched  by 
America's  tabloid  press  as  Princess  Di's  are 
by  its  British  counterpart. 

"When  I  wanted  to  expand,  a  lot  of 
people  told  me  I  was  making  a  big  mis- 
take," she  says.  "One  of  Porter's  famous 
lines  was  when  I  was  on  the  cover  of 
Playboy.  He  said,  'You'd  never  catch  Kit- 
ty Wells  doing  that.'  I  thought,  Well,  I 
guess  not.  I  don't  think  Playboy  would 
want  Kitty  Wells  on  the  cover.  But  it  was 
that  kind  of  mentality:  Kitty  Wells 
wouldn't  do  that,  Loretta  Lynn  wouldn't 
do  that.  Well,  I'm  not  Loretta  Lynn.  I'm 
nor  Kitty  Wells." 

"Dolly  doesn't  have  that  classic  coun- 
try singing  voice  like  Kitty  Wells,"  says 
Emmylou  Harris,  who  recorded  the  criti- 
cally acclaimed  Trio  album  with  Dolly 
and  Linda  Ronstadt.  "She  has  what  I  call 
a  mountain-folk  voice.  It  is  incredibly 
pure.  You  don't  have  to  do  anything  in  the 
studio  to  make  it  sound  like  that.  The  rea- 
son the  Trio  album  came  about  was  Linda 
and  I  were  talking  one  day  and  realized 
that  Dolly  was  our  favorite  singer." 

The  Trio  album  was  a  way  for  Dolly  to 
get  back  to  her  roots.  "A  lot  of  people 
thought  I  was  selling  out  for  a  while,"  she 
says.  "But  I  think  that  was  just  the  people 
that  were  so  uncomfortable  within  them- 
selves that  they  couldn't  grow  with  me.  I 
felt  I  would  be  sinning  against  a  holy  gift 
if  I  didn't  make  the  most  of  my  talent." 

"Dolly  has  a  strength  of  purpose  and  a 
strength  of  character  that  helped  her  when 
she  realized  she  was  so  talented,"  says 
Harris.  "So  many  people  look  at  their  tal- 
ent as  something  that  demonizes  them. 
Dolly  only  looks  at  it  as  a  positive  thing." 

Yet  there  have  been  negatives.  Her  ca- 
reer has  careened  from  great  success- 
es to  the  low  points  of  the  risible  Rhine- 
stone, which  co-starred  Sylvester  Stallone 
as  a  singing  cowboy,  the  pop  album  Rain- 
bow, and  the  ABC  variety  show.  The  na- 
dir, however,  was  not  that  very  public 
television  failure  ("That  didn't  depress 
me  at  all.  .  .anything  you  learn  from  ain't 
no  failure"),  but  the  eighteen  months  dur- 
ing 1982  and  '83  when  she  fell  ill  and 
privately  suffered  from  a  debilitating  de- 
pression. She  has  always  been  evasive 
about  the  circumstances  of  her  troubles 


that  year.  "I  was  so  overweight  at  the 
time  and  had  lots  of  female  problems.  It 
all  involved  a  personal  heartbreak — I'm 
not  gonna  call  names.  But  it's  plain,  ain't 
it?  It  was  a  love." 

Does  she  use  that  time  in  her  life,  a 
time  when  she  reportedly  tried  to  commit 
suicide  (she  denies  it),  as  an  emotional 
source  for  her  increasing  forays  into  act- 
ing? "Naw.  I  don't  go  in  for  this  Method- 
acting  stuff,"  she  says.  "It's  like  playing 
all  day  long  to  me.  So  many  of  these  peo- 
ple take  this  shit  so  serious.  First  of  all, 
I'm  not  even  that  good  of  an  actress.  Sec- 
ond of  all,  I  don't  even  want  to  be.  I'm 
never  going  to  be  a  Meryl  Streep."  She 
pauses  and  makes  sure  I  am  staring  right 
back  at  her.  "But  then,  she'll  never  be  a 
Dolly  Parton  either." 

What  is  a  Dolly  Parton? 

"She's  the  angel  on  top  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree,"  says  Joan  Tewkesbury,  who 
directed  Dolly  in  her  NBC  movie. 
Tewkesbury  wrote  the  screenplay  for 
Robert  Altman's  masterwork,  Nashville, 
and  knows  the  secret  of  a  country-music 
star's  success.  "Let's  revise  that,"  she 
says.  "She's  an  angel,  but  with  a  trashy 
sense  of  humor." 

"Dolly  Parton  is  an  antidote  to  false 
sophistication;  she  is  a  vacation  from  it," 
claims  Barnett  Kellman,  the  resident  di- 
rector of  the  hit  CBS  sitcom  Murphy 
Brown,  who  is  directing  Dolly  in  Straight 
Talk  this  summer.  "So  many  of  us  carry 
around  this  sort  of  sophisticated  view  of 
the  world  as  a  protective  armor.  But  Dolly 
is  so  genuine  that  you  can't  help  but  shed 
a  lot  of  your  defenses  when  you're  in  her 
presence." 

"Look,  I  know  some  folks  want  to 
think  that  I  have  some  dark  places  inside 
my  house  or  inside  myself,"  Dolly  says, 
"but  when  I  shut  my  doors  I  don't  be- 
come some  weird,  bizarre  person." 

Yet  her  life  is  less  down-home  than  the 
tourist  attractions  at  Dollywood  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  When  in  Los  Angeles 
she  travels  in  a  fast  crowd  of  Industry 
heavyweights.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  be- 
fore our  interview  for  this  article  we  were 
having  dinner  with  a  group  of  mutual 
friends  at  Le  Madri,  a  Manhattan  restau- 
rant frequented  by  the  city's  rakish  clump 
of  frequenters.  Dolly,  done  up  in  a  red 
miniskirt  and  matching  red  jacket,  turned 
every  sophisticated  head  in  the  place  as  she 
made  her  entrance.  During  our  meal,  Ivana 
Trump  sent  over  a  bottle  of  wine  for  Dolly, 
who  in  turn  hopped  over  to  Ivana's  table  to 
thank  her.  They  kissed  and  giggled  as  other 
diners  tried  to  continue  chewing  with  their 
mouths  closed  while  witnessing  The 
Blonde  leading  The  Blonde. 


Later  in  the  evening,  we  headed  to  a 
workshop  performance  by  the  counter- 
comedienne  Reno  at  a  performance  space 
in  the  East  Village.  We  arrived  a  bit  late, 
and  Dolly  tiptoed  to  a  seat  over  in  the 
corner.  The  performance  consisted  of 
shockingly  loud  rock  'n'  roll  and  out-of- 
the-closet  lesbian  humor.  The  buzzwords 
of  bad  avant-garde — "piss"  and  "fuck" 
^and  "Helms" — swarmed  around  us. 

"You  should  book  Reno  into  Dolly- 
wood,"  I  joked  later  as  we  walked  down 
the  stairs. 

"Bless  her  heart,"  Dolly  whispered. 
"She  was  trying." 

Dolly  Parton,  instinctively  discerning, 
is  never  judgmental.  Her  life,  and  her 
approach  to  life,  is  a  paradigm  of  egalitar- 
ianism.  Born  in  Locust  Ridge,  a  part  of 
the  Smokies  she  jokingly  calls  "Straddlin' 
Hollow,"  Dolly  has  expanded  that  geo- 
graphical reference  from  a  sexual  to  a  so- 
ciological one.  "I've  been  insecure  at 
times  in  knowing  that  I  was  inadequate  in 
certain  situations,"  she  admits.  "You 
know  when  you're  a  fish  out  of  water  and 
you  know  you're  not  dressed  properly  or 
you  know  you  don't  know  how  to  talk 
about  more  involved  things.  But  I've  nev- 
er not  known  what  I  didn't  know.  And 
I've  never  not  felt  just  as  smart  as  any- 
body else.  I  can  also  look  at  them  and  find 
all  manner  of  fault  in  them  that  I  don't 
have  in  myself." 

She  has  such  a  keen  perspective  that 
she  doesn't  even  mind  the  tabloids  and 
their  incessant  interest  in  her  private  life. 
"I  have  a  great  sense  of  humor  about  it.  I 
think  they've  done  more  for  my  career 
than  my  record  sales  just  by  stirring  up 
stuff  and  keeping  you  hot.  They  say  I  sell 
more  than  anybody  when  I'm  on  the  cover 
of  those  things.  I  don't  know  why.  1  tell 
my  guts  and  shit  anyway.  What  else  is 
there  to  know?" 

Well,  for  starters,  is  she  really  gay? 
With  the  many  "outing"  stories  that  have 
studded  the  press  in  recent  months,  Dolly 
herself  has  been  the  target  of  innuendos  in 
the  tabloids.  Her  extremely  close  relation- 
ship with  her  best  friend  and  personal  as- 
sistant, Judy  Ogle,  coupled  with  her  twen- 
ty-five-year absentee  marriage  to  mystery 
man  Carl  Dean,  has  left  her  open  for  ru- 
mors. "Some  folks  think  (ail  and  me  cut 
us  a  deal  years  ago  for  him  to  be  my  hus- 
band and  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  lor  that 
1  give  him  50  percent  of  my  money."  Is  it 
true?  "I'm  not  gonna  say!"  she  giggles 
"As  for  Judy  and  me,  we've  been  togeth 
er  since  we  were  both  seven  years  old  I 
call  her  Sis  and  she  (.alls  me  Sissy.  Thai 
sums  up  our  relationship    She's  not  my 
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lover;  she  has  never  been  my  lover.  But 
we  are  so  close  and  we  live  so  close  that  I 
am  closer  to  Judy  than  I  am  to  Carl.  If  we 
were  lovers  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  it, 
I'd  just  say  there's  a  great  love  between 
us — so  there."  Fine.  But  is  she  gay? 
"Oh,  I  get  hit  on  all  the  time  by  gay  wom- 
en. I'm  flattered  that  they  like  me  and  that 
the  gay  men  like  me,  too.  But  I  am  not 
gay.  I  have  a  gay  following  because  I  love 
and  understand  gay  people.  My  dearest 
friends  are  gay  men.  .  .  .  What  people  do 
behind  their  closed  doors  is  certainly  not 
my  concern  unless  I'm  behind  there  with 
'em  and  wantin'  to  do  whatever.  I  grew 
up  around  macho  men  and  have  had  my 
lovers  that  are  that  macho  type.  I'm  kinda 
drawn  to  that  for  my  lovers  for  the  most 
part." 

Judy,  a  beauty  who  served  as  a  commu- 
nications officer  in  the  air  force  and  then 
with  the  military  police  in  the  army  those 
first  few  years  when  Dolly  was  starting 
her  career,  is  sweet-natured  and  friendly. 
She  also  refuses  to  be  quoted  for  this  arti- 
cle. Carl,  who  lives  in  the  couple's  man- 
sion on  sixty-five  acres  outside  Nashville, 
has  never  spoken  to  the  press. 

"I  remember  Carl  a-sittin'  in  on  a  few 
recording  sessions  early  on,"  Bill  Owens 
tells  me.  "But  he  didn't  like  it  none.  He 
told  me  back  then  it  was  too  wild  a  thang 
for  him.  People  are  always  asking  about 
that  marriage,  but  I  think  the  reason  it 
works  is  because  they  ain't  in  the  same 
business — Carl  just  goes  off  and  does  his 
own  farming  stuff.  A-course,  they're  in 
love — that  there  might  have  something  to 
do  with  it." 

"Carl  don't  want  none  of  the  lime- 
light," says  Randy  Parton,  one  of  Dolly's 
younger  brothers,  whom  Dolly  and  Carl — 
and  Judy — helped  raise.  "He  gives  Dolly 
all  the  space  she  needs.  That's  a  big  sacri- 
fice on  his  part." 

"Carl's  real  rednecky  in  that  he's  real 
stubborn,"  says  Dolly.  "But  he's  not  a 
male  chauvinist.  He  thinks  it's  wonderful 
that  women  can  be  successful.  I  always 
said  that  if  we  could  have  had  children  I'd 
a-hoped  we'd  a-had  girls,  'cause  Carl  un- 
derstands 'em  better  than  just  about  any 
man  I've  ever  met." 

Dolly's  nieces  and  nephews  call  her 
Aunt  Granny,  a  name  she  uses  for  one  of 
the  restaurants  at  Dollywood;  Carl  is 
called  Peepaw.  "I  used  to  harp  on  not 
having  kids.  But  I  don't  believe  I  really 
miss  it,"  she  says.  "I  wonder  what  kind 
of  parents  Carl  and  me  would  have 
been.  I  would  have  been  too  lenient  and 


he  would  have  been  too  strict  and  I  think  we 
would  have  had  screwed-up  children.  We 
could  have  adopted,  I  guess,  but  I  think 
we're  just  too  selfish." 

How  much  time  out  of  the  twenty-five 
years  have  she  and  Carl  actually  spent  to- 
gether? "Oh,  about  six  months,"  she 
jokes.  If  they  had  spent  more  time  togeth- 
er would  they  still  be  married?  "Hell 
no!"  Dolly  has  already  admitted  that 
she's  had  lovers  over  the  years,  so  she 
must  have  some  theories  about  monoga- 
my. "I  just  believe  in  whatever  is  right  for 
the  individual  at  the  time.  As  long  as 
you're  not  hurting  other  people  and  you're 
enhancing  your  own  life,  which  in  turn 
enhances  the  life  of  other  people.  Let's 
put  it  this  way:  if  we  cheat,  we  don't 
know  it.  If  we  cheat,  it's  very  healthy  for 
both  of  us." 

One  last  pry:  Has  she  ever  sought  the 
help  of  a  psychiatrist?  "I  never  felt  like  I 
had  to  go  and  learn  how  to  love  some- 
body. I  just  automatically  do,"  she  says. 
"I  never  had  to  learn  how  to  forgive 
somebody.  It's  just  something  that  I  natu- 
rally did.  I've  never  needed  therapy.  I 
never  felt  like  I  had  to  go  out  and  find 
myself  a  personality." 

The  week  before  our  visit  to  Fort  Hood, 
Dolly  and  Judy  drive  up  to  a  Nash- 
ville recording  studio  in  an  old  Chevrolet 
station  wagon.  Dolly  is  wearing  a  black 
leather  jacket  with  fringe  hanging  from 
the  sleeves.  Her  black  top  is,  of  course, 
cut  as  low  as  it  can  go,  and  her  peg-legged 
jeans  could  not  be  any  tighter  as  they  taper 
down  to  her  black  five-inch  heels.  Her  eye 
makeup  is  a  startling  mixture  of  pastels 
much  like  Andy  Warhol  applied  to  his 
own  canvas  after  he  persuaded  her  to  let 
him  paint  her  portrait. 

A  few  hours  have  been  carved  out  of 
her  busy  schedule  to  record  some  new  ra- 
dio commercials  for  Dollywood.  Don 
Warden,  once  Porter  Wagoner's  steel- 
guitar  player  and  Dolly's  point  man  in 
Nashville  for  the  past  twenty-four  years, 
puts  the  mock-up  of  this  year's  Dolly- 
wood money  in  front  of  her  for  her  ap- 
proval. Her  portrait  is  on  the  Monopoly- 
like denominations,  which  are  used  for 
promotional  purposes,  and  she  signs  her 
name  to  the  appropriate  documents  after 
checking  the  likeness.  "Let's  get  busy," 
she  tells  her  producer,  the  engineer,  and 
Dollywood's  marketing  director. 

The  engineer  brings  her  a  cup  of  tea  in  a 
Dollywood  mug.  "Last  time  I  was  at  this 
studio  y 'all  didn't  have  nothing  but  Tang. ' ' 

"I'd  plumb  forgot  about  that,"  the  en- 
gineer says.  "I  think  that  was  the  last  time 
I  had  any  Tang." 


"When's  the  last  time  you  had  any 
/womang?"  Dolly  kids  him. 

"Good  golly!"  he  says,  feigning  aston- 
ishment, and  everybody  laughs  at  another 
of  Dolly's  dirty  jokes. 

Though  the  commercial  jingles  are 
filled  with  mindless  lyrics  about  the  good 
time  the  whole  family  can  have  at  Dolly- 
wood; Dolly  gives  them  her  complete  at- 
tention. She  balks  only  once.  "I  ain't 
a-gonna  sing  a  line  with  'outlet  shopping' 
in  it.  I  just  can't  bring  myself  to  do  it.  I'll 
kinda  talk  that  part.  It'll  work,  you'll  see." 
The  men  in  the  control  booth,  aware  who 
the  real  boss  is,  offer  no  argument.  She  tries 
the  last  jingle  once  more.  "If  you  want  it 
any  better  than  that,"  she  tells  them,  "then 
go  get  Mandrell . ' ' 

Sitting  in  the  control  booth  watching 
her  work,  I  am  amazed  at  the  level  of  her 
concentration  and  wonder  what  it  must  be 
like  when  she  is  recording  an  album  full 
of  her  own,  heartfelt  lyrics.  "She's  a 
take-charge  artist,"  Roy  Wunsch  tells  me 
later.  Wunsch  is  president  of  Sony  Music 
Nashville  and  works  closely  with  Dolly, 
who  has  now  recorded  her  fourth  album 
for  the  label.  She  started  her  career  with 
Monument  Records  and  then  for  years  re- 
corded for  RCA.  When  she  moved  to  Co- 
lumbia Records  in  1987  it  caused  a  shock 
wave  in  Nashville  as  big  as  Janet  Jack- 
son's recent  desertion  of  A&M  for  Virgin 
did  in  Los  Angeles. 

Her  latest  album,  Eagle  When  She 
Flies,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  charts  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Steve  Buckingham,  who 
co-produced  the  record  with  the  leader  of 
her  Mighty  Fine  Band,  Gary  Smith,  says, 
"She  knows  what  she  wants  and  trusts 
other  people  to  know  what  they  want  too. 
She's  not  always  this  bubbly  person. 
She's  got  a  well-defined  plan  of  what 
she's  trying  to  accomplish." 

"She  hears  the  music  in  her  head  be- 
fore she  ever  puts  it  on  tape,"  says  coun- 
try singer  Ricky  Skaggs,  who  produced 
her  White  Limozeen  album.  "That's  the 
way  she  writes.  As  a  lyricist,  she  also 
knows  where  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
words  better  than  any  singer  I've  ever 
dealt  with.  She  knows  how  to  present  a 
song.  There  was  one  song  on  the  White 
Limozeen  album  that  was  a  brilliant  exam- 
ple, a  hymn  called  'He's  Alive!'  told  by 
the  apostle  Peter.  Dolly's  genius  was  in 
taking  that  song  and  making  it  a  woman's 
version  of  a  man's  point  of  view." 

"Dolly  is  an  early  riser,"  says  Smith, 
who  also  co-produced  her  best-selling 
Christmas  album.  "That's  when  she- 
writes  her  songs  and  spends  time  with 
God." 

The  tabloids  have  printed  articles  about 
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the  ornate  ehapels  that  Dolly  has  built  in 
each  of  her  many  houses,  but  as  usual 
they  have  exaggerated  the  story.  "I  guess 
you  could  call  'em  chapels,"  she  says. 
"But  they're  more  like  what  most  folks 
would  call  studies.  They  ain't  that  big,  but 
I  go  in  there  to  do  my  spiritual  work  and 
meditation.  Even  have  'em  at  my  various 
offices.  It's  where  I  go  to  free  up  my  mind 
and  get  my  writing  done.  I  don't  read  mu- 
sic, so  I  depend  on  inspiration." 

One  aspect  of  her  career  that's  been  put 
on  hold  is  her  touring.  Because  of  her 
busy  moviemaking  schedule  this  year,  she 
won't  hit  the  road  as  much.  When  I  was 
with  her  in  Nashville  she  even  offered  her 
Mighty  Fine  Band  to  Reba  McEntire  after 
the  plane  crash  that  killed  the  members  of 
McEntire 's  own  entourage.  As  the  leader 
of  Mighty  Fine,  Gary  Smith  has,  howev- 
er, traveled  with  Dolly  in  those  custom- 
ized-bus convoys  inherent  in  any  country- 
music  star's  career.  "I  get  to  see  a  lot 
more  of  her  when  we're  recording,"  he 
says.  "We  just  see  her  at  sound  check  on 
the  road  unless  it's  our  night  off  and 
sometimes  we  all  go  out  for  dinner.  But 
it's  difficult  to  do  that,  because  it's  kinda 
hard  to  hide  Dolly  in  a  crowd."  What 
kind  of  people  show  up  for  her  concerts? 
"Most  are  middle-aged  folks  with  chil- 
dren. Children  just  love  Dolly.  There 
aren't  many  young  people  at  all.  Of 
course,  male  singers  do  better  on  the  road 
than  female  singers  because  country-mu- 
sic fans  are  mostly  female  and  they  want 
their  cowboys." 

Dolly  realizes  that  and  has  smartly 
teamed  up  over  the  past  few  years  to  sing 
duets  with  Mac  Davis,  Kenny  Rogers, 
and  now  Ricky  Van  Shelton.  It's  been  two 
years  since  she  performed  at  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry,  but  during  the  filming  of  her 
NBC  movie  she  plans  to  sing  a  duet  on  the 
Opry  stage  with  one  of  her  favorite  cow- 


boys, Willie  Nelson.  Ever  aware  of  mar- 
keting outlets,  Dolly  even  has  plans  for  a 
sound  track  of  the  television  movie.  "I 
think  that'll  be  the  first  time  that's  been 
done,"  she  tells  me. 

NBC  plans  to  air  the  movie  during  the 
all-important  sweeps  week  in  November, 
but  a  title  has  still  not  been  decided  on.  "I 
wanted  to  call  the  thing  Big  7,"  she  tells 
me.  "You  know,  because  my  character's 
name  is  Theola  and  it  takes  place  in  Tex- 
as. I've  been  fighting  NBC  about  it.  They 
keep  saying  that  everybody  will  think  it's 
about  Big  Tits.  But  I  tell  them,  So  what! 
I  do  have  big  tits.  Always  had  'em — 
pushed  'em  up,  whacked  'em  around. 
Why  not  make  fun  of  'em?  I've  made  a 
fortune  with  'em." 

Well,  since  she  brought  them  up  I  have 
to  ask  her  if  she's  ever  had  them  doctored. 
"The  tabloids  once  said  that  the  doctors 
were  alarmed  by  the  baseball-size  im- 
plants in  my  breasts,"  she  says.  "I 
thought,  Well,  thank  God,  'cause  they 
were  the  size  of  watermelons  before! 
There  are  so  many  of  them  articles  carry- 
ing on  about  my  chest  that  it's  hard  for 
people  to  look  at  me  in  the  face  anymore. 
Really.  People  in  airports  and  stuff  go, 
'Hi,  Dolly!'  and  look  right  down  at  my 
chest  instead  of  at  me.  It's  so  stupid.  Of 
course,  I  do  flaunt  'em!" 

She's  certainly  flaunting  them  when  we 
make  our  second  stop  on  the  Fort 
Hood  base  at  a  desertlike  section  of  the 
battlefield  used  for  training  maneuvers. 
Two  M-I  tanks,  painted  desert  tan,  sit 
atop  a  sandy  hill.  The  soldiers  from  the 
First  Cavalry  who  greet  Dolly  at  this  stop 
have  been  back  from  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
only  a  couple  of  weeks. 

"This  is  a  helluva  lot  more  fun  than 
Saudi  Arabia,"  Major  Ray  Null  says 
when  Dolly  steps  out  of  her  limousine 
next  to  the  tanks.  Costumed  in  sand-col- 
ored sequins,  Dolly  flirts  right  back  at 
Null,  climbing  from  the  tank  to  sit,  to  the 


major's  astonishment,  on  his  shoulders. 

I  ask  Major  Null  if  his  wife  is  more 
frightened  about  his  special  assignment 
this  afternoon  than  she  was  about  the  one 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  "I  don't  know  if  she 
understands  the  total  ramifications  of  all 
this,"  he  tells  me,  blushing.  "It's  not 
very  often  that  a  Neanderthal  like  me  gets 
to  hold  something  like  this." 

"Saddam  Hussein,  you  son  of  a 
bitch!"  Dolly  shouts  as  she's  being  ogled 
atop  the  major's  shoulders.  "You  touch 
one  of  my  men  again  and  see  what  hap- 
pens!" 

Back  at  Fort  Hood's  theater,  where  a 
giant  American  flag  takes  up  the  whole 
stage,  Dolly  grants  every  request  to  have 
her  photo  taken  with  the  soldiers  and  their 
families.  Though  obviously  tired,  she 
signs  every  autograph.  "Dolly  has  the 
ability  to  make  everybody  feel  like  a 
somebody,"  her  brother  Randy  has  told 
me,  and  the  way  she  has  instantly  be- 
friended these  members  of  the  armed 
forces  is  all  the  proof  that  is  needed.  It  is  a 
day  these  young  men  and  women  will  re- 
member the  rest  of  their  lives.  After  all 
their  photos  have  been  snapped  with  Dol- 
ly, the  troops  gather  down  in  front  of  the 
stage  and  wait  for  her  to  make  her  way  to 
the  microphone.  Now  squeezed  into  an 
even  more  revealing  red  gown,  she  gets 
ready  to  show  them  some  leg  one  last 
time.  "Dol-ly!  U-S-A!  Dol-ly!  U-S-A!" 
the  soldiers  chant  as  she  positions  herself 
above  them.  "Dol-ly!  U-S-A!" 

Suddenly,  surprising  even  themselves, 
the  men  and  women  break  into  song. 
"Hello,  Dolly!  Well,  hello,  Dolly!"  they 
sing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  "It's  so  nice 
to  have  you  back  where  you  belong!" 
Then,  just  as  quickly,  the  tune  fizzles  into 
embarrassed  mumbles. 

"Don't  stop!"  she  squeals,  basking  in 
their  attention. 

"But  we  don't  know  the  rest,"  Major 
Null  shouts  up  to  her. 

Dolly's  genuine  advice:  "Fake  it!"  n 
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(Continued  from  page  150)  but .  .  .  stays 
up  late,"  read  the  description  that  has  be- 
come a  staple  of  model  profiles.  "She  has 
no  beauty  secrets,  washes  her  face  with 
soap  and  water,  and  thinks  the  less  make- 
up the  better."  When  she  raised  her  rate 
to  an  unprecedented  sixty  dollars  an  hour, 
the  papers  christened  her  "the  Dollar  a 
Minute  Girl." 

And,  of  course,  there  were  the  atten- 
tions of  men:  "Remember  the  day  in  Par- 


is," Dovima  wrote  in  a  private  memoir, 
"when  Dorian  and  I  had  lunch  and  Aly 
[Khan)  sat  opposite  us  and  sent  a  note  to 
Dorian  saying  I'd  like  to  meet  your  friend. 
I  declined." 

While  other  models  would  shrewdly 
take  control  of  their  image  and  their  in- 
come, Dovima  tended  to  float  through 
these  early  years,  a  shy  girl  in  a  lovely 
daze.  Since  her  discovery  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  fluke,  she  tended  to  view  her 


success  the  same  way.  Dovima  was  jusi 
happy  to  be  there;  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  this  glamorous  new  life  belonged  to 
her.  In  the  beginning,  she  commuted  to 
work  from  Jackson  Heights  and  bought 
her  clothes  at  Macy's.  She  gave  her  mon- 
ey to  her  husband  and  family.   An  inno 

cent  abroad,  she  stashed  b  bouquet  ol 

lilacs  in  the  bidet  on  hd  lust  trip  to  Pans 
and  took  comic  books  along  as  reading 
matter.   Once,   as   she  chewed   gum   and 
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studied  the  pages  of  one  comic,  she  as- 
sured Eileen  Ford  that  "this  one  was  real- 
ly worth  a  quarter."  ("At  the  time,  she 
looked  like  she  could  freeze  ice,"  adds 
Ford.) 

She  was  a  natural  straight  man:  compli- 
mented on  the  way  she  looked  posed  in  a 
spotted  dress  with  a  Dalmatian,  Dovima 
was  persuaded  to  buy  the  dress  and  the 
dog.  The  most  famous  Dovima  story  was 
told  to  either  Avedon  or  Jerry  Ford:  Con- 
gratulated on  an  upcoming  trip  to  Africa, 
Dovima  looked  vexed.  "Africa?  Who's 
going  to  Africa?"  she  demanded  in  her 
Queens  accent.  "I'm  going  to  Egypt." 
Once  it  had  been  explained  to  her,  she  was 
furious.  "If  I'd  known  I  was  going  to  Afri- 
ca," she  said,  "I'd  have  charged  double." 

Everyone  loved  Dovima:  she  made 
them  laugh,  and  she  did  as  she  was 
told.  "Dovima  understood  what  I  wanted 
and  did  it  so  beautifully,"  Richard  Ave- 
don remembers  today,  displaying  prints  of 
several  other  photographs  he  made  the 
day  he  shot  Dovima  with  Elephants.  The 
pictures  were  taken  at  what  turned  out  to 
be  the  height  of  her  career,  on  one  of  their 
many  trips  to  photograph  the  Paris  collec- 
tions for  American  magazines.  Gaining 
access  to  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  the  photog- 
rapher discovered  the  elephants  tethered 
in  a  skylit  area  bathed  in  soft,  northern 
light.  He  positioned  Dovima  there  and 
went  to  work,  trying  several  different  ar- 
rangements, while  Dovima,  anxious,  but 
eager  to  hide  it,  tried  to  move  in  unison 
with  the  elephants.  There  exists  in  his 
files  today  a  horizontal  shot  in  which  the 
model  is  lost  amid  the  animals,  another  in 
which  the  dress  pools  unattractively 
around  her  feet,  another  in  which  one  ele- 
phant's trunk  veers  distractingly  and  dan- 
gerously across  the  frame.  "Then,"  says 
Avedon,  "there  was  a  miraculous,  perfect 
moment."  One  elephant  raised  its  trunk 
just  as  Dovima  raised  her  arms  in  a  ges- 
ture of  power  and  wit.  Seeing  the  print, 
the  magazine's  legendary  art  director, 
Alexey  Brodovitch,  was  pleased.  "Good 
picture,"  he:  cabled  the  young  photogra- 
pher. "Do  more  like  that." 

They  did.  Avedon  and  Dovima  were  a 
perfect  match  of  mentor  and  muse:  the  in- 
tense young  photographer  desperately 
needed  a  woman  who  could  help  him  in- 
fuse fashion  photography  not  just  with 
motion  but  wjth  emotion;  he  wanted  to 
convey  what  he  calls  "the  anxiety  of  be- 
ing a  beauty."  Dovima  was,  in  turn,  a 
woman  with  a  seemingly  boundless  ability 
to  comply.  "He  used  Dovima  like  a  paint- 
er uses  a  medium,"  says  Dorian  Leigh. 
"She  was  his  medium."  Or  as  Dovima 


would  say  later,  "We  became  like  mental 
Siamese  twins,  with  me  knowing  what  he 
wanted  before  he  explained  it." 

He  made  her  into  a  haughty  but  haunt- 
ing heroine.  In  one  shot  Dovima  stands 
alone  in  the  vast  desert  beyond  the  pyra- 
mids; in  another  she  gazes  longingly  from 
the  back  of  a  limousine;  in  a  third  she 
walks  into  a  Parisian  nightclub  on  the  arm 
of  a  handsome  escort,  but  her  eyes  are 
turned  back  toward  the  camera,  searching 
for  the  man  behind  it.  "They  had  the 
greatest  fantasy  affair  on  paper  that  the 
public  ever  witnessed,"  says  Carmen. 
"Avedon  had  the  skill  to  metamorphose  a 
fledgling  model.  He  could  finish  the 
pieces  of  her  persona." 

Avedon  asked,  Dovima  delivered. 
"Guess  what!"  Dovima  remembered 
Avedon  telling  her.  "You're  going  to  be 
Cleopatra  today  with  a  snake  curled  be- 
side you  and  you're  wearing  a  white  bath- 
ing suit!"  For  Avedon,  she  posed  on  top 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  an  open  circular 
stairwell  used  only  by  repairmen.  For 
Avedon,  she  stood  on  scaffolding  fourteen 
floors  above  a  New  York  City  street. 
"For  each  season,"  he  recalls,  "we 
would  reinvent  Dovima."  The  line  of  her 
brows  grew  more  exaggerated  with  every 
collection,  as  she  moved  more  and  more 
from  the  real  world  into  one  that  was  of 
his  creation,  one  that  went  beyond  beauty 
into  the  bizarre. 

On  the  grandest  level,  the  two  managed 
to  use  personal  imperatives  to  capture  a 
subtext  in  American  society — the  uneasi- 
ness women  felt  about  their  shifting  role. 
But  it  was  only  the  photographer  who 
.could  separate  himself  from  this  vision: 
like  the  women  she  portrayed,  Dovima 
was  finally  caught  between  two  roles; 
eventually,  instead  of  pretending  to  be  a 
woman  in  an  Avedon  portrait,  Dovima 
gave  the  person  in  the  portrait  the  life  that 
had  been  her  own.  "I  would  just  never 
appear  in  public  without  looking  like  Do- 
vima, who  was  to  me  an  image  of  my- 
self," she  told  Interview  in  1974.  "I 
began  to  come  out  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
a  photograph,  I  was  a  plastic  image.  ...  I 
could  only  be  myself  behind  a  camera." 

Dorian  Leigh  remembers  a  photogra- 
pher telling  her  of  the  day  he  spied  Do- 
vima on  the  beach,  perfectly  done  up  in 
her  Richard  Avedon  makeup.  "She  didn't 
understand  she  could  be  someone  without 
it,"  says  Leigh.  "She  never  really  felt  in 
control  of  what  happened  to  her. ' ' 

There  is  a  far  less  famous  photograph 
Avedon  took  of  Dovima  only  two 
years  after  the  shot  with  the  elephants, 
one  that  now  seems  particularly  revealing. 


She  is  enveloped  in  a  Norell  print  with  a 
bubblelike  cape,  and  she  is  walking  brisk- 
ly and  waving,  like  a  woman  in  a  hurry  to 
get  off  the  page.  Though  she  was  booked 
months  in  advance  at  the  time,  Dovima 
does  not  look  like  a  woman  on  her  way 
up:  she  looks  older  than  her  thirty  years, 
and  her  smile  has  a  knowing  cast.  She 
seems  to  be  saying  good-bye. 

By  then,  her  life  had  become  almost  as 
difficult  as  it  was  successful.  The  style  of 
the  day  was  to  smoke  and  drink,  but  Do- 
vima regularly  overindulged,  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  perpetually  fighting  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia.  Even  more  damaging, 
were  the  men  she  attached  herself  to.  It 
was  one  thing  to  play  the  vulnerable  beau- 
ty before  Avedon's  camera;  it  was  another 
to  live  the  role.  "I  grew  up  with  Jeanetfe 
MacDonald-Nelson  Eddy,"  Dovima 
wrote  in  a  note  to  herself,  "the  star 
crossed  lovers  with  the  ultimate  happy 
ending ...  the  drama  of  a  true  but  ma- 
ligned young  girl  always  in  the  throes  of 
tragedy ..  .always  the  fragile-helpless 
woman  who  lost."  That  myth  led  her 
straight  into  the  arms  of  men  all  too  happy 
to  perpetuate  the  helplessness  and  isola- 
tion of  her  childhood,  and  worse. 

Dovima' s  marriage  to  Golden,  largely 
platonic,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  as  her 
fame  grew.  She  had  begun  her  career  too 
frightened  to  travel  without  him,  but  he 
soon  became  an  embarrassment.  "Now 
Jack  is  drunk  and  throwing  up  in  the  waste 
basket  of  the  room  at  the  Hotel  Ritz"  was 
the  way  one  reporter  characterized  her 
first  husband's  heavy  drinking.  "Dovima 
is  silently  waiting  to  clean  it  up."  From 
Golden,  Dovima  moved  on  to  a  far  more 
dangerous  character,  Alan  Murray.  "A 
monster,"  in  the  words  of  one  old  friend. 

She  met  hirn  in  1957  at  a  party  at  a 
friend's  house  shortly  after  she  separated 
from  Golden.  Murray  was  a  short,  stocky 
man  bristling  with  a  boundless  anger.  His 
profession  remains  somewhat  murky  to 
Dovima's  friends;  some  of  them  remem- 
ber him  as  an  F.B.I,  man,  which  owes 
more  to  his  flair  for  self-aggrandizement 
than  to  the  truth:  he  worked  for  the  Justice 
Department's  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  Perpetually  star-struck, 
he  liked  to  accost  celebrities  going 
through  customs  and  insist  on  body 
searches. 

When  Dovima  mentioned  at  the  party 
that  she  was  looking  for  a  place  to  live, 
Murray  offered  to  help.  He  drove  her 
around  Forest  Hills,  and  when  the  two 
were  alone  in  an  empty  apartment  Do- 
vima had  taken  a  liking  to,  Murray 
jumped  her,  throwing  her  to  the  floor. 
"You're  not  living  here,"  he  announced 
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like  the  star  of  a  matinee.  "You're  mar- 
rying me  and  living  in  style."  Says  Car- 
men, "She  was  literally  and  figuratively 
swept  off  her  feet." 

The  couple  married  and  moved  into  a 
spacious  apartment  on  Seventh  Avenue 
between  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth 
streets,  and  had  a  daughter,  Alison.  Do- 
vima turned  management  of  her  finances 
over  to  Alan,  and  for  a  time  things  went 
well,  at  least  on  the  surface.  By  then  Do- 
vima had  left  Ford  to  start  an  agency 
known  as  Plaza  Five  with  two  other  mod- 
els. That  at  times  her  husband  beat  her  so 
severely  that  she  could  not  show  up  for 
work  did  not,  at  first,  cut  into  her  book- 
ings. Dovima  was  torn  by  ambivalence. 
Sometimes  she  was  frantic  to  escape  Mur- 
ray; at  other  times  she  wrote  ditties  that 
celebrated  their  passion:  "He  doesn't 
want  my  money  honey  /  He  doesn't  want 
my  savoir  faire.  /  He  just  loves  my  rough- 
neck lovin'  /  When  he  drags  me  to  his 
lair,"  she  wrote  in  a  song  she  entitled 
"Tiger  Kitten,"  which  began,  "He  paws, 
paws,  my  Tiger  Kitten  /  til  I'm  almost 
oooooh!  Black  and  blue!" 

By  the  early  sixties  Dovima  had  en- 
tered her  thirties;  more  important,  the 
fashions  were  changing,  and  so,  too,  the 
women  who  could  wear  them.  Dovima 
had  neither  the  new,  girl-next-door  look 
(a  "junior"  look  during  her  day,  not  the 
essential  prototype  of  American  beauty) 
nor  the  quirky,  exotic  look  of  someone 
like  Penelope  Tree,  who  would  soon  cap- 
tivate Avedon  and  Vreeland. 

Her  marriage,  built  as  it  was  on  her 
fame  and  income,  faltered.  The  fights  and 
the  violence  continued,  while  her  income 
diminished.  She  had  made  more  than 
$75,000  in  a  single  year,  but  thanks  to  a 
heavy  tax  burden  and  the  couple's  extrav- 
agant spending,  there  was  virtually  noth- 
ing left.  She  had  become  the  kind  of 
beauty  she  portrayed — a  vulnerable, 
breakable  victim. 

Like  so  many  models,  Dovima  tried 
Hollywood — she  had  had  some  success  in 
1957,  in  the  Avedon-inspired  film,  Funny 
Face.  Murray  encouraged  the  move,  but 
he  may  have  had  ulterior  motives.  The 
couple  was  by  then  fighting  over  control 
of  their  daughter.  At  one  point  Dovima 
returned  to  New  York  and  took  Alison 
back  to  Los  Angeles.  Murray  reported  to 
the  F.B.I,  that  an  unidentified  woman  had 
kidnapped  his  daughter.  A  warrant  was 
issued  for  Dovima's  arrest,  and  a  grand 
jury    indicted    her   for   kidnapping. 


Though  legal  custody  was  never  clearly 
established,  Murray  kept  the  child  long 
enough  for  Alison  to  become  more  com- 
fortable with  him.  Though  Dovima  later 
tried  to  re-establish  contact  with  her 
daughter,  her  letters  always  came  back 
unopened. 

In  1962,  after  twelve  years,  she  retired 
formally  from  modeling,  and  began  to 
drift  between  the  coasts.  Dovima's  public- 
ity shot  for  the  William  Morris  Agency  at 
the  time  shows  a  brassy  dame  in  a  skin- 
tight sequined  gown,  but  in  truth  she 
lacked  the  toughness  and  the  talent  for  an 
acting  career.  She  had  bit  parts  in  such 
shows  as  The  Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.,  Be- 
witched, and  Dr.  Kildare,  but  nothing 
really  came  of  it.  Even  her  beauty  seemed 
strangely  out  of  sync:  up  for  a  role  in  The 
Carpetbaggers,  Dovima  was  told  she 
didn't  look  tawdry  enough.  In  real  life, 
however,  she  had  learned  to  measure  up: 
she  became  something  of  a  party  girl,  no 
stranger  to  the  casting  couch.  "Dinner  at 
La  Rue"  was  one  journal  notation  she 
made  for  May  of  1964.  "I  was  told  how 
much  Bob  could  help  me  as  he  was  quite 
'taken'  with  me.  Al  took  me  home  'after' 
and  said  not  to  worry — Alan  approved  ev- 
erything." Awakening  one  morning  top- 
less on  a  beach  next  to  a  stranger,  she 
fashioned  a  top  from  two  handkerchiefs 
cadged  from  a  passerby.  Long  after  her 
divorce  from  Murray,  she  continued  to 
hook  up  with  men  who  shared  some  of  his 
characteristics:  "She  always  picked  men 
who  would  hurt  her,"  says  Carmen,  and, 
indeed,  her  memoirs  contain  a  list  of 
men's  names  with  notations  like  "black 
eye  /  broken  ribs"  beside  them. 

Dovima  spent  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  back  in  New  York,  working  as  a 
spokesperson  for  Qiana.  In  publicity  pho- 
tos, her  makeup  looks  harsh,  and  some- 
thing like  exhaustion  registers  on  her  face. 
Nothing  seemed  to  work  for  long:  Dovima 
found  jobs  as  a  booker  at  several  model- 
ing and  talent  agencies,  but  she  was  al- 
ways interested  more  in  nurturing  her 
charges  than  in  running  a  business.  By  the 
mid-seventies  she  had  found  a  job  as  a 
saleswoman  at  Ohrbach's,  was  drinking 
heavily,  smoking  heavily,  living  in  bor- 
rowed apartments,  and  often  too  sick  to 
show  up  for  work. 

In  her  spare  time,  she  retreated  to  writ- 
ing, inventing  stories  that,  in  poignant 
ways,  matched  and  did  not  match  the  life 
she  was  living.  She  created,  for  instance, 
a  sitcom  called  Love  Hathaway  ("Love- 
hath-a-way,"  she  noted  to  herself)  about  a 
New  York  couple.  Doe  Hathaway,  she 
wrote,  "is  a  resourceful  businesswoman 
who  adores  her  husband,  their  life  togeth- 


er and  her  [talent  and  modeling]  agency. 
She's  been  married  twice  before  and  has 
done  a  bit  of  everything.  She  runs  the 
agency  more  to  be  a  den  mother  than  to 
make  money.  She  is  child-like  in  many 
ways,  as  she  is  the  kind  of  person  who 
will  never  be  old." 


T 


'here  is  nothing  extraordinary  about 
Two  Guys  pizzeria,  the  restaurant  just 
south  of  downtown  Fort  Lauderdale  where 
Dovima  went  to  work  in  1984.  Ceiling 
fans  turn  languidly  in  its  two  small  rooms, 
philodendrons  hang  from  macrame  plant- 
ers, and  the  TV  runs  mutely  while  lite 
rock  plays  on  the  sound  system.  One  cur- 
rent hostess,  a  small,  pretty  blonde  who 
favors  cutoff  jeans,  seems  much  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  setting  than  would  have 
been  the  tall,  thin  older  woman  who  once 
showed  people  to  their  seats  with  an  al- 
most regal  grace.  Dovima,  they  will  tell 
you,  never  met  a  stranger — some  of  the 
customers  knew  who  she  was,  some  knew 
her  only  as  the  woman  who  made  them 
feel  as  though  they  had  just  entered  the 
finest  restaurant  in  New  York. 

Having  moved  to  Florida  in  the  mid- 
seventies  to  be  near  her  parents,  Dovima 
immersed  herself  in  the  life  of  Two  Guys 
as  she  had  once  immersed  herself  in  the 
life  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  She  dyed  her  hair 
auburn,  kept  her  brows  penciled,  wore 
bright,  flowing  clothes,  and  remained  a 
star  of  sorts.  "They're  nice  people  at  Two 
Guys,"  she  told  the  Fort  Lauderdale  pa- 
per. "They  treat  me  well.  I'm  the  mascot 
of  our  softball  team." 

In  many  ways  she  picked  up  the  life  she 
might  have  had,  had  she  been  somewhat 
less  beautiful.  Free  of  fame  and  fortune, 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  West  Hollings- 
worth,  a  bartender.  The  two  worked  in  the 
same  restaurant,  on  the  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway, one  which  proudly  displayed  a 
poster  of  Dovima  with  Elephants  in  the 
back  room.  (The  portrait's  life  had  ex- 
panded as  Dovima's  contracted:  by  this 
time,  it  was  being  disseminated  as  a 
postcard,  and  had  been  used  to  tout  Ave- 
don's  1978  exhibition  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  Janet  Malcolm  even  dis- 
sected it  in  her  New  Yorker  review  of 
Avedon's  show.) 

Hollingsworth  and  Dovima  had  twelve 
years  together,  three  of  them  as  husband 
and  wife,  all  of  them  happy.  When  he 
died  of  cancer  in  1986,  it  was  the  blow 
from  which  she  could  not  recover.  "What 
is  it  about  a  man's  clothes  hanging  in  the 
closet?"  she  wrote  to  herself.  "While 
they  are  there,  he  is  —when  they're  gone 
— so  is  he." 

She  had  very  little.  When  she  was  invit- 
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ed  to  appear  on  The  David  Susskind  Show 
with  other  models  from  the  fifties,  her 
friends  had  to  pay  her  way  in  from  the 
airport.  She  lived  with  her  widowed 
mother  until  tensions  finally  gave  her  the 
strength,  at  almost  sixty,  to  strike  out  on 
her  own.  She  moved  into  a  one-room 
apartment  a  few  blocks  away,  and  spent 
her  free  days  bathing  her  cat  in  the  sunny 
courtyard,  or  watching  soap  operas,  or,  as 
she  had  done  as  a  sickly  child,  gossiping 
on  the  phone.  People  believed  in  her 
beauty  long  after  its  outward  manifesta- 
tions were  gone;  she  attracted  friends  who 
longed  to  hear  the  stories  of  her  glamor- 
ous years,  as  well  as  reporters  who  recog- 
nized a  perfect  "Where  Are  They  Now?" 
feature.  Dovima  was  philosophical  about 
her  losses:  "The  only  'has  been,'  '  she 
wrote  in  1987,  "is  one  who  has  been. 
You  have  to  Have  Been  in  order  to  be  a 
has  been." 

She   sometimes   dreamed   of  moving 
back  to  New  York,  maybe  getting  a  small 


cottage  outside  the  city  and  writing  an 
autobiography,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  When 
she  found  the  lump  in  her  breast  she  was 
not  inclined  to  fight,  and  when  the  cancer 
spread  to  her  liver  she  did  not  want  ex- 
treme measures  taken.  Instead,  as  the  dis- 
ease progressed,  she  moved  a  hospital  bed 
into  her  apartment  and,  with  hospice  care, 
waited  for  the  end.  With  a  vodka  and 
grapefruit  juice  and  the  TV  remote  control 
at  her  bedside,  she  scribbled  her  memo- 
ries on  yellow  pads.  She  was  often  more 
frightened  and  lonely  than  she  let  on;  her 
journal  from  this  period  is  filled  with 
worries  about  bill  collectors  ("Made  out 
about  ten  bills  and  depleted  all  my  SS 
money.  I  have  $1  in  cash"),  and  though 
she  clipped  inspirational  stories  about 
Jill  Eikenberry  and  Gilda  Radner,  she 
felt  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  disease. 
"I  have  the  feeling  that  no  matter  what  I 
do  the  cancer  is  going  to  kill  me,  only 
I  won't  know  when,"  she  noted  in  her 
diary. 

Mostly,  she  drank  and  roamed  the  pas- 
tures of  the  past,  innocently  funny  in  her 
need  to  forgive.   "Remember  Alan  told 


me — in  Niagra  [sic]  Falls  N.Y.  he  got  a 
shot  of  curare  by  mistake  and  almost 
died — had  paralysis  etc.  I  believe  it  did 
something  to  his  brain."  Or:  "Donahue 
show  April  17  '86  said  in  the  70's  more 
than  20%  of  H.S.  students  couldn't  lo- 
cate Egypt  on  the  map."  At  the  funeral 
service,  her  face  was  as  it  had  been  since 
the  fifties:  her  lips  red,  her  eyebrows  ex- 
<  pertly  drawn  from  pictures  provided  by 
the  family. 

A  few  weeks  before  Dovima  died,  she 
met  her  friend  Carmen  for  lunch  at  the 
Embassy  Suites  Hotel.  As  usual,  Dovima 
dressed  up.  "She  looked  like  a  little 
girl,"  Carmen  said.  "Her  face  looked  like 
an  angel's."  Dovima  was  weak,  but  as 
she  waited  she  sat  erect,  her  feet  placed 
precisely,  her  hands  poised  daintily  in  her 
lap.  The  two  women  talked  and  laughed 
all  afternoon,  and  then  Dovima  brought 
out  a  camera.  They  took  pictures  of  each 
other  amid  the  jungle  of  potted  palms, 
and  for  the  last  time  Dovima  came  to  life 
for  the  camera.  She  knew,  better  than 
most,  that  it's  only  the  pictures  that  last 
forever.  □ 


Oscar  Takes  Paris 


(Continued  from  page  129)  but  revolution 
doesn't  sell." 

Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild  went  bal- 
listic in  defense  of  de  la  Renta.  "The  re- 
view in  the  Herald  Tribune  annoyed  me," 
she  said.  "It  was  very  unfair.  I  don't  think 
Oscar  made  an  homage  to  anyone,  and  I 
don't  agree  that  he  doesn't  create.  This 
obsession  with  new,  new,  new  is  ridicu- 
lous. Chanel  did  the  same  thing  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  I've  noticed  that  the  press 
applaud  very  different  things  than  the  pri- 
vate clients.  Oscar  makes  clothes  women 
can  wear.  His  things  are  very  becoming. 
I'm  ordering  quite  a  few." 

De  la  Renta  provoked  enemy  fire  by 
making  sorties  to  other  designers'  shows 
with  his  Seventh  Avenue  sidekick,  Caro- 
lyne  Roehm,  who  kept  stepping  on  mines. 
At  the  Maxim's  dinner,  she  made  a  bub- 
bly victory  toast  to  Oscar,  which  the 
French  found  jingoistic.  And,  perhaps 
even  worse  in  Parisian  eyes,  she  wore 
white  before  Easter.  At  the  Chanel  show, 
John  Fairchild  clapped  when  the  design- 
ing duo  walked  by  his  front-row  seat  to 
theirs  in  the  second  row — where  Roehm 
was  heard  to  gasp,  "I'm  shocked!" — 
as  models  came  down  the  runway  in  cas- 
cades of  chains  and  little  else. 

"I  went  because  it  was  nice  of  all  of 
them  to  invite  me,"  de  la  Renta  told  me. 


"And  I  wanted  to  see  the  space  where  I 
was  going  to  show,  because  it  was  a 
whole  new  experience  for  me.  I  thought 
the  Chanel  show  was  extraordinary — the 
accessories  were  unbelievable.  Karl  La- 
gerfeld  is  a  very  talented  man." 

That's  not  what  he  is  said  to  have  told 
his  dinner  partner  at  the  American  Embas- 
sy, the  bicontinental  Susan  Gutfreund. 
Torn  between  her  native  and  adopted 
lands,  she  in  turn  is  said  to  have  told  Karl 
what  Oscar  really  thought  about  the  Cha- 
nel show.  And  another  skirmish  erupted, 
with  the  Lagerfeld  camp  putting  out  the 
word  that  de  la  Renta  had  "networked 
like  crazy"  for  an  invitation  and  that  Kai- 
ser Karl,  as  the  combative  German-born 
designer  is  known,  had  finally  written  him 
a  note,  saying  that  he  was  more  than  wel- 
come, but  warning  him  of  "the  old 
French  superstition"  that  it  is  bad  luck  to 
see  any  show  before  your  own. 

Like  all  wars,  this  one  was  basically 
about  economics.  "Fashion  today  is 
global,"  Oscar  de  la  Renta  proclaimed  at 
the  Ritz.  "And  by  accepting  and  inviting 
foreigners  to  come  and  show  in  France,  the 
Chambre  Syndicale  has  really  made  Paris 
the  most  important  international  center  to- 
day." The  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Cou- 
ture Francaise  is  the  highly  efficient,  gov- 


ernment-backed organization  that,  among 
other  things,  stages  the  ready-to-wear  col- 
lections twice  a  year,  in  March  and  Octo- 
ber, in  sturdy  white  tents,  complete  with 
press  center  and  cafe,  set  up  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Louvre.  Eighty  designers 
showed  this  March,  including  twelve  Japa- 
nese, five  Italians,  three  Britons,  two  Bel- 
gians, and  de  la  Renta. 

"When  you  show  here,"  he  continued, 
"you  have  the  press  and  the  buyers  from 
the  whole  world.  Milan  is  mainly  Italian. 
New  York,  which  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant market,  is  mainly  American.  If  you 
really  want  to  sell  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
you  have  to  do  it  here."  De  la  Renta  was 
expatiating  on  one  goal  of  his  expedition: 
the  expansion  of  overseas  markets.  "The 
smart  thing,"  an  industry  insider  said,  "is 
that  when  business  is  bad  in  America  he 
takes  an  aggressive  stand  in  Europe." 

"The  annual  ladies'  apparel  market  in 
France  alone  is  $6.3  billion,"  Robert 
Marro,  the  commercial  counselor  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris,  noted.  "If  Ameri- 
can firms  could  capture  10  percent  of  that, 
it  would  be  $630  million — compared  to 
the  $3 1. 75  million  we  did  in  1990."  Marro 
thinks  the  timing  is  right,  due  to  "a  lortu 
itous  combination,"  including  the  weak 
dollar,  which  makes  American  exports 
more  competitive;  the  "general  good  feel 
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ing"  about  America  in  France,  especially 
since  the  allied  effort  in  the  Gulf;  and  the 
"explosion"  of  European  tourism  in 
America,  which  has  "opened  up  French 
taste,"  leading,  for  example,  to  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  Timberland's  shop  on 
the  Place  des  Victoires.  "What  could  be 
more  American-looking  than  Timberland 
boots?"  he  asked,  adding  that,  while  "re- 
tail sales  are  flat  in  the  U.S.,  in  Europe 
people  are  still  spending  money." 

Jacqueline  de  Ribes,  who  designs  her 
own  line,  also  thinks  that  de  la  Renta  will 
sell  well  in  France,  because  he  fills  what 
she  calls  "the  dress  gap" — a  lack  of 
cocktail  and  evening  dresses  in  a  market 
overstocked  with  tailored  suits,  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  large  Italian  factories  that  ac- 
tually manufacture  most  French  pret-a- 
porter.  And  his  prices  seem  right.  Similar 
three-piece  daytime  outfits  from  the  fall 
collections  of  Saint  Laurent,  Valentino, 
Givenchy,  and  de  la  Renta  will  retail  in 
France  for  $5,960,  $3,455,  $2,750,  and 
$2,920,  respectively. 

Others  worry  about  de  la  Renta' s  tim- 
ing. "The  entire  luxury  business  has 
problems,"  Martine  Leventer,  a  fashion- 
business  writer  for  Le  Monde,  told  me, 
"and  he  is  part  of  it.  Also,  the  dollar  is 
going  up.  How  will  that  affect  his 
prices?"  And  American  attitudes  are 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  American  taste, 
most  ominously  the  New  Guilt.  "I  think 
it's  obnoxious  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on 
clothes  now,"  one  of  the  Americans  in 
Paris  for  the  Oscar  festivities  whispered  at 
a  lunch  given  by  a  couture-house  publi- 
cist. Even  in  Gstaad  this  season,  Texas 
clotheshorse  Lynn  Wyatt  apologized  for 
wearing  a  fur  coat,  saying  again  and  again 
that  it  was  five  years  old. 

But  overseas  expansion  is  only  one  of 
de  la  Renta's  economic  aims.  By  showing 
in  Paris  a  month  before  the  April  New 
York  collections,  he  was  also  attempting 
to  outflank  "his  American  competitors. 
"Our  reasorrs  for  coming  here  are  mani- 
fold," de  la  Renta  president  Gerald  Shaw 
told  me.  "Yes,  we  want  to  get  more  in- 
volved in  the  European  market.  But  we 
also  want  to  service  our  American  stores 
better  than  we  do.  By  showing  earlier,  we 
can  order  fabric  earlier,  we  can  start  pro- 
duction earlier,  and  we  can  deliver  to  the 
stores  earlier."  As  Marina  Sturdza  put  it, 
"First  in,  first  out." 

"I  have  always  contended  that  we  show 
too  late  in  America,"  Oscar  de  la  Renta 
told  me.  "Actually,  about  five  years  ago  I 
had  a  big  meeting  with  some  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  C.F.D.A.  [Council  of  Fashion  De- 
signers of  America] — Bill  Blass,  Calvin 
Klein,  Donna  Karan,  Perry  Ellis — and  I 
wanted  to  change  the  dates.  I  said,  'We 
always  get  accused  of  this  one  copies  Ar- 
mani and  that  one  copies  somebody  else. 
The  only  way  we  can  beat  that  is  to  show 
before  they  do.'  The  only  one  who  was 
really  for  it  was  Perry  Ellis.  Donna  is  al- 
ways very  late  anyway,  so  she  didn't  want 
to  do  it,  and  you  have  to  do  things  together. 
The  reason  I  came  here  by  myself  is  be- 
cause to  try  and  convince  my  colleagues  to 
do  anything  is.  .  .like  fighting  a  war." 

De  la  Renta  also  said  that  when  he  was 
president  of  C.F.D.A.,  in  the  early  eight- 
ies, he  tried  to  persuade  New  York  City 
officials  to  help  the  American  fashion  in- 
dustry set  up  regularly  scheduled  shows  at 
the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Convention  Center,  as 
the  French  do  at  the  Louvre  and  the  Italians 
at  the  Fashion  Fair  in  Milan.  "They  had 
absolutely  zero  interest,"  he  said.  Though 
he  plans  to  show  again  in  Paris  in  October, 
he  will  continue  to  show  in  New  York  in 
April  and  November,  for  the  smaller  Amer- 
ican accounts  that  don't  send  buyers  to 
Europe.  "I  love  New  York,"  he  said.  "I 
hope  I  will  never  have  to  leave  New  York, 
because,  first  of  all,  my  life  is  there." 

Among  the  rumors  swirling  around  Os- 
car's Paris  campaign  was  one  that  he  was 
buying  an  apartment  in  Paris,  which  he 
denied,  and  another  that  his  real  goal  was 
to  take  over  a  couture  house,  perhaps  Lan- 
vin,  where  Claude  Montana's  avant-garde 
designs  have  been  thrilling  the  press  but 
frightening  the  ladies.  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,"  de  la  Renta  said,  "if  they  had  of- 
fered me  House  of  Lanvin,  it  would 
amuse  me  for  sentimental  reasons,  be- 
cause I  started  there.  But,  as  you  know, 
the  couture  house  is  only  for  the  image — 
they  make  money  on  the  ready-to-wear 
and  on  perfume.  And  I  already  have  my 
own  ready-to-wear  and  my  own  perfume, 
which  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  for  Lan- 
vin's  or  Patou's  or  I  don't  know  whose." 

The  last  model  down  the  de  la  Renta 
runway  in  Paris  was  carrying  a  giant  bottle 
ot  his  perfume,  and  many  saw  that  as  a  sign 
of  the  real  reason  Oscar  stormed  Paris:  to 
promote  his  fragrance  business  in  Europe, 
especially  since  it  is  now  owned  by  Sanofi- 
Beaute,  a  subsidiary  of  the  $45  billion 
French  conglomerate  Elf  Aquitaine.  "It 
was  a  press  show,  period,"  said  a  beauty- 
business  expert.  "The  advantage  they  got 
in  publicity  by  being  the  first  American  to 
show  in  Paris  created  a  halo  around  the 
perfume,  and  that's  why  they  did  it." 

One  of  the  top-selling  brands  in  Ameri- 
ca since  it  was  introduced  there  in  1977, 
Oscar  de  la  Renta  fragrance  accounts  for 


one-third  of  his  business,  or  $145  million 
in  annual  sales,  according  to  figures  re- 
leased by  his  privately  held  company. 
And  40  percent  of  that,  he  said,  is  already 
overseas,  with  particularly  strong  sales  in 
Latin  America,  Canada,  Germany,  and 
Spain  (where  an  appearance  by  Queen  So- 
fia at  an  American  Embassy  show  of  the 
de  la  Renta  line  in  the  mid-eighties  sent 
sales  skyrocketing).  This  month,  de  la 
Renta  will  make  a  promotional  tour  of 
Scandinavia,  where  his  perfume  has  been 
the  number-one  best-seller  since  1985. 
Marina  Sturdza  pointed  out  that  in  Europe 
fragrance  is  sold  in  small  shops,  alongside 
accessories  like  scarves,  belts,  hosiery, 
costume  jewelry,  handbags,  and  sunglass- 
es, all  areas  in  which  de  la  Renta  has,  or  is 
negotiating,  licenses.  A  new  fragrance,  as 
yet  unnamed,  will  be  launched  worldwide 
in  1992.  "The  marketing  position,' 
Sturdza  said,  "is  not  that  Oscar  is  an 
American  or  Dominican  or  French  design- 
er. He's  the  international  designer." 

On  the  Avenue  Gabriel,  in  a  pink-and- 
gold  suite  at  the  Residence  Maxim's, 
a  deluxe  hotel  owned  by  Pierre  Cardin, 
Boaz  Mazor  was  selling  the  fall  line  to 
buyers  from  America,  England,  Japan, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  "As  soon  as  the  Oscar 
de  la  Renta  collection  comes  in,  it  sells 
out,"  the  owner  of  the  Chamelle  Bou- 
tiques in  Riyadh  and  Jidda  told  me.  "We 
are  buying  all  the  embroidered  things.  It  is 
a  spectacular  collection."  Ricci  Burns, 
whose  eponymous  London  shop  is  known 
as  "the  Martha's  of  Mayfair,"  was  plac- 
ing a  big  order,  too.  "It's  brilliant,"  he 
said,  "to  take  Seventh  Avenue  to  Paris. 
Oscar  started  it.  By  next  year  you'll  see 
three  or  four  more.  Because  the  problem 
is,  by  the  time  we  get  to  America,  after 
Italy  and  Paris,  we  have  no  money  left." 
Lynn  Manulis,  the  president  of  the  real 
Martha,  on  Park  Avenue,  wearing  a  pin 
with  crossed  French  and  American  flags, 
also  predicted  that  other  American  design- 
ers would  follow  de  la  Renta  to  Paris. 
"It's  the  natural  cer  er  of  fashion,"  she 
said.  "If  American  designers  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  buyers  and  the  press 
from  other  nations,  their  names  would  be- 
come known  worldwide,  like  Saint  Lau- 
rent, Dior,  and  Chanel." 

There  were  private  clients,  too,  at  the 
Residence  Maxim's,  indulging  in  that 
Seventh  Avenue  custom,  getting  it  whole- 
sale. Princess  Firial  of  Jordan,  in  a  Mos- 
chino  camel-hair  coat  embroidered  with  a 
camel  over  the  word  "coat"  on  its  back, 
was  looking  at  the  beaded  pleated  skirts. 
"She  couldn't  come  to  the  show,"  Mazor 
said,    "because   her  brother-in-law   in- 
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strutted  her  not  to  go  to  fashion  shows 
and  parties  where  there  are  paparazzi." 
Her  ex-brother-in-law  is  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan.  Baroness  Marie-Helene  de  Roth- 
schild, Hipping  through  the  racks,  button- 
holed me:  "Nothing  bad  about  Oscar,  you 
hear?"  By  the  end  of  the  week,  Mazor 
said,  orders  had  been  written  with  special- 
ty stores  from  Zurich,  Geneva,  Munich, 
Dusseldorf,  Marseilles,  Milan,  Siena, 
Parma,  and,  "amazingly,  a  lot  from  Sici- 
ly. We  also  had  the  biggest  order  we  ever 


had  from  Saks — half  a  million  dollars." 
Meanwhile,  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine, 
the  sniping  continued:  Oscar  wasn't  invit- 
ed to  Yves' s  show.  Oscar  was  invited,  but 
he  didn't  go,  because  he  was  peeved  at 
Pierre  for  not  coming  to  his  show.  The 
dinner  at  Maxim's  was  badly  seated.  The 
whole  performance  was  much  too  social 
for  the  pret-a-porter.  Italian  Vogue 
walked  out  because  they  were  seated  be- 
hind all  those  American  ladies .  .  . 

Looking  ahead,  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can governments  were  making  plans  for 
the  next  round  of  ready-to-wear — some 
call  it  "ready-to-die" — collections,  in  the 


fall.  Reportedly,  the  American  Embassy 
is  organizing  a  group  show  of  five  Ameri- 
can designers  and  is  hoping  to  bring  over 
the  heaviest  social  weapon  of  all,  First 
Lady  Barbara  Bush.  According  to  some, 
this  suits  the  French  just  fine.  They  claim 
Minister  of  Culture  Jack  Lang  wants  to 
lure  American  designers  to  Paris  to  help 
fill  the  $4  billion  permanent  Maison  de  la 
Mode  currently  under  construction  be- 
neath the  Louvre. 

Barely  noticed  in  the  heat  of  battle,  An- 
nette de  la  Renta  slipped  into  the  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  couture  house  on  the  Ave- 
nue Marceau  for  fittings.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  134) 

And  how  did  Marianne  get  from  there 
to  here?  Obst  ponders  this  for  a  moment. 
"I  think  she  sort  of  invented  herself,"  she 
says. 

Looking  pale  and  wan,  Williamson  is 
curled  up  in  an  armchair  in  the  living 
room  of  her  apartment,  a  modest  two-bed- 
room in  an  undistinguished  modern  build- 
ing just  off  Sunset  Boulevard.  She  is  so 
authoritative  and  commanding  onstage 
that  it  is  startling  to  discover  how  small 
she  is,  how  fragile-looking.  Today,  clad 
in  a  baggy  brown  sweater  and  khaki 
pants,  she  is  wearing  no  makeup,  and  she 
looks  like  a  tired  schoolgirl.  Her  normal 
schedule  is  enough  to  exhaust  anyone;  she 
speaks  half  a  dozen  times  a  week,  not 
counting  all  the  weddings,  funerals,  and 
baptisms  where  she  makes  an  appearance. 
"She  works  seven  full  days  a  week," 
says  Williamson's  mother.  Going  to  the 
gym  seems  to  be  her  only  recreational  ac- 
tivity. However,  since  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  India  Emmaline,  a  year  ago, 
Williamson  tries  to  hold  meetings  and 
conduct  as  much  of  her  business  as  possi- 
ble at  home.  Not  that  she's  exactly  the 
model  of  domesticity.  "I  told  my  mother  I 
was  redoing  my  kitchen,"  Williamson  re- 
ports. "She  said,  'Darling,  wouldn't  it  be 
more  in  keeping  with  your  life-style  if  you 
walled  it  off?'  " 

Williamson  is  enthralled  with  being  a 
mother,  although  she  is  forthright  about 
the  fact  that  she  would  prefer  to  get  mar- 
ried so  her  child  would  have  a  father  in 
residence.  Williamson's  boyfriends  have 
been  many  and  various,  but  the  one  con- 
stant seems  to  be  that  they  don't  last;  at 
the  moment,  yet  another  romance  appears 
to  be  fizzling.  If  marriage  remains  one  of 
Williamson's  goals,  however,  she  makes 


no  apologies  for  her  choice  to  become  a 
single  mother.  "I  didn't  consider  for  a 
moment  not  having  the  baby,"  she  says. 
"To  me  there's  nothing  sinful  about  hav- 
ing a  child  out  of  wedlock.  For  me,  to 
have  had  a  child  and  not  be  married  is 
many  things,  but  it's  not  hypocritical." 
Still,  motherhood  does  throw  a  few  kinks 
into  your  schedule.  "My  daughter's  going 
to  be  in  a  therapist's  office  thirty  years 
from  now  going,  'And  then  she  left  me  to 
go  to  all  these  fucking  meetings!'  '  she 
says  with  a  sigh. 

Williamson  openly  admits  that  her 
own  earlier  years  were  difficult  ones, 
and  that  for  a  long  time  her  search  for  a 
meaningful  spiritual  path  seemed  hope- 
less. But  she  takes  full  responsibility  for 
her  difficulties — she  makes  it  clear  in  her 
lectures  that  enlightenment  does  not  entail 
blaming  your  parents  for  your  problems, 
and  she  has  only  loving  things  to  say 
about  her  own.  She  grew  up  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  in  Houston,  where  her 
father  was  a  lawyer.  His  father,  a  socialist 
Russian  Jew  named  Vishnevetsky,  had 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  via  En- 
gland, where  he  took  his  new  name  from 
the  side  of  a  locomotive  marked  ALAN 
Williamson  ltd.  Marianne's  father  re- 
tained a  progressive  approach  toward  poli- 
tics. "He  was  an  armchair  revolution- 
ary," Marianne  says  with  affection. 
When  she  was  thirteen,  she  came  home 
one  day  and  announced  that  her  teacher 
had  said  that  if  we  didn't  fight  in  Vietnam 
we'd  be  fighting  on  the  shores  of  Hawaii. 
Her  father's  response  was  to  take  the 
whole  family  to  Vietnam  "to  make  sure 
the  military-industrial  complex  didn't  eat 
my  brain  and  convince  me  that  war  was 
O.K.,"  as  Williamson  puts  it. 

In   retrospect,    Williamson    seems   to 


view  the  fact  that  she  spent  her  twenties  in 
a  growing  state  of  existential  despair  as 
unrelated  to  her  childhood.  "I  grew  up 
with  great  parents,  and  I  turned  out 
messed-up,"  she  says  with  a  shrug.  Some 
of  her  friends  are  skeptical,  "prom  what 
I've  gathered,  Marianne  has  spent  her  life 
trying  to  get  her  family's  approval,"  ob- 
serves one.  "She  had  a  remote  father  and 
a  disapproving  mother — it's  a  double 
whammy."  Not  that  Williamson  was  an 
easy  child  to  raise.  "Whatever  sounded 
outrageous,  I  wanted  to  do  it,"  she  writes 
in  her  book  in  progress,  which  will  be 
published  by  HarperCollins  next  year. 
"Every  door  marked  'no'  by  conventional 
standards  seemed  to  hold  the  key  to  some 
lascivious  pleasure  I  just  had  to  have." 

She  didn't  miss  many.  These  days  she 
has  a  humorous  attitude  toward  her  past — 
when  I  ask  her  what  she  did  during  her 
twenties,  she  says  ruefully,  "Drugs  and 
men" — but  at  the  time  it  wasn't  so  funny. 
"I  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  my  life," 
she  writes.  "I  went  from  relationship  to 
relationship,  job  to  job,  city  to  city,  look- 
ing for  anything  that  would  give  me  some 
sense  of  identity  or  purpose. . . .  There 
was  some  huge  rock  of  self-loathing  sit- 
ting like  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  my  stomach 
during  those  years,  and  it  got  worse  with 
every  failure.  My  pain  deepened,  and  so 
did  my  interest  in  philosophy.  ...  I  al- 
ways sensed  there  was  some  mysterious 
cosmic  order  to  things,  but  I  could  never 
figure  out  how  it  applied  to  my  own 
life.  ...  By  my  mid-twenties,  I  was  a  total 
mess."  In  her  lectures  these  days,  Wil- 
liamson often  refers  to  what  she  calls 
"one  big  personal  conflagration."  Some- 
times she  even  makes  cracks  about  tailing 
apart:  "A  nervous  breakdown  is  a  highly 
underrated  vehicle  for  spiritual  transfor- 
mation," she  says  with  a  grin.  But  it  she 
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TASTE  TEST. 


It  was  a  battle  of  the  giants.  Bacardi® 
the  number-one-selling  rum,  versus  the 
number-one-selling  vodka. 

The  test  was  simple.  Which  made  a 
better-tasting  screwdriver,  the  traditional 
flavor  of  vodka  or  the  smooth,  lively  taste 
of  Puerto  Rican  rum? 

The  victory  was  decisive.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  participated  in 
a  blind  taste  test,  the  majority  preferred 
the  refreshing  taste  of  Bacardi  rum  and 
orange  juice. 

But  try  it  for  yourself.  We're  sure 
you'll  agree.  Bacardi  has  built  the  better 
screwdriver. 


Bacardi  rum.  Made  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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refuses  to  take  herself  too  seriously,  she 
makes  it  clear  that  the  pain  was  very  real. 
"I've  had  the  experience  of  being  on  the 
floor,  the  kind  where  you're  already  seeing 
a  psychiatrist  five  times  a  week  but  you  still 
need  an  extra  push  if  you're  ever  going  to 
getup,"  shesays.  "That  period  of  darkness 
completely  informs  what  I  do  now." 

Williamson  resists  getting  specific 
about  the  immediate  cause  of  her  pain, 
although  the  demise  of  a  brief  early  mar- 
riage was  part  of  it.  "Like  a  lot  of  people 
in  our  generation,  I  went  too  far  and  I 
crashed,"  she  says.  "It's  not  drugs,  it's 
not  alcohol;  for  me  it  had  more  to  do  with 
men — and  my  own  hysterical  personality. 
My  wildness  and  my  craziness  ended  up 
having  consequences,  and  I  came  out  of 
that  period  wanting,  from  the  depth  of  my 
being,  to  be  a  good  woman.  We  do  not 
have,  in  this  generation,  a  base  of  con- 
sciousness about  service  and  devotion  and 
reverence.  The  world  is  dominated  by  a 
thought  system  of  selfishness.  But  I  really 
wanted  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
helping  people.  Suffering  gives  you  X-ray 
vision  into  other  people's  suffering." 

The  opportunity  arrived  in  the  late  sev- 
enties with  A  Course  in  Miracles.  At  first 
Williamson  was  put  off  by  the  heavy  dose 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  eventu- 
ally she  got  hooked.  The  book  is  heavy 
metaphysical  sledding,  but  in  time  she 
made  herself  into  something  of  an  author- 
ity. She  also  managed  to  reconcile  it  with 
her  sense  of  her  own  Jewishness.  "A  con- 
version to  Christ  is  not  a  conversion  to 
Christianity,"  she  says.  "It  is  a  conver- 
sion to  a  conviction  of  the  heart.  The  Mes- 
siah is  not  a  person  but  a  point  of  view." 

This  is  not  a  position  that  would  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  most  rabbis,  but  at  least 
her  parents  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
work  Williamson  has  chosen.  "She  asso- 
ciates it  with  the  Golden  Rule,"  her  moth- 
er says.  "I  used  to  kid  her  about  being 
like  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  but  Mari- 
anne says,  'Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit — 
Mother,  they're  just  words  for  goodness.  I 
am  not  spouting  Christianity.'  If  I'd 
been  asked  what  I  would  have  preferred 
for  her  to  have  done,  I  would  have  said, 
Be  a  lawyer.  I  think  she  would  have 
been  a  terrific  lawyer.  But  this  brings 
her  happiness." 

It  has  also  brought  her  increasing  re- 
nown. When  Williamson  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1983,  she  says,  "I  had  $1 ,000, 
I  knew  one  person,  and  I  didn't  have  a 
job."  She  started  working  at  the  Philo- 
sophical Research  Society,  which  offered 


a  lecture  series,  and  before  long  she  had 
begun  to  speak  on  A  Course  in  Miracles. 
At  first  fifteen  people  would  turn  out,  then 
forty;  soon  it  was  a  hundred.  She  began 
renting  space  in  churches,  and  her  audi- 
ences grew.  Four  years  ago  she  started 
speaking  in  New  York  once  a  month  as 
well.  Then  one  day  Williamson  had  lunch 
with  a  close  friend  who  had  been  battling 
breast  cancer.  "She  said  that  for  years-she 
had  been  looking  for  someone  to  help  her 
heal  and  now  she  needed  someone  to  help 
her  die."  Thus  was  born  the  idea  for  the 
Center  for  Living. 

On  a  radiant  spring  day  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Williamson  has  stopped  by  the 
church  where  volunteers  prepare  the 
meals  for  Project  Angel  Food  to  help  out 
with  the  lunchtime  food  deliveries.  The 
kitchen  is  bustling:  two  middle-aged 
women  and  a  young  black  man  peel  garlic 
cloves,  a  blonde  woman  in  tights  minces 
parsley,  another  woman  separates  eggs. 
"I  started  out  as  a  client  and  when  I  got 
better  I  became  a  volunteer,"  says  a  for- 
mer art-gallery  owner  named  Mark.  "Ev- 
eryone I  knew  was  dying,  and  the  people 
here  were  so  nice  and  attractive.  Every 
once  in  a  while  there's  even  a  movie  star 
cooking." 

Project  Angel  Food  volunteers  deliver 
some  two  hundred  meals  daily  to  home- 
bound  clients  throughout  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Sometimes  local  florists  donate 
flowers,  and  today  there  are  buckets  full 
of  irises  and  daffodils  and  freesias  to  be 
distributed.  "When  they  get  flowers  they 
call  up  weeping,"  says  Freddie  Weber, 
the  director  of  operations. 

The  project  is  an  outreach  program  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Living,  which 
was  born  in  1987  after  Williamson  men- 
tioned the  idea  at  her  lecture  and  David 
Geffen  contributed  $50,000.  Two  years 
later,  the  Manhattan  Center  for  Living 
was  founded  with  the  aid  of  another 
$50,000  from  Geffen.  While  neither  cen- 
ter is  officially  associated  with  A  Course 
in  Miracles,  its  emphasis  on  service  to 
others  has  been  a  powerful  impetus  be- 
hind their  growth,  and  a  lot  of  the  volun- 
teers were  originally  inspired  by  William- 
son's lectures. 

Many  people  see  the  anxieties  of  the 
age  of  AIDS  as  a  primary  explanation  for 
the  growing  popularity  of  A  Course  in 
Miracles,  which  asserts  that  all  human  be- 
ings are  innocent  and  carries  none  of  the 
judgmental  sting  of  Christianity.  Also,  the 
Course  isn't  a  church;  there's  nothing  to 
join,  no  dues  to  pay,  only  the  book  to  read 
for  those  who  so  choose.  This  alone  is 
problematic,  however;  one  of  the  first  ob- 


stacles confronting  anyone  who  explores 
A  Course  in  Miracles  is  the  question  of 
the  book's  origin.  In  1965,  Bill  Thetford 
was  the  director  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at  Co- 
lumbia University's  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  Helen  Schucman  was  a 
married  Jewish  psychologist  who  worked 
with  him.  Friends  say  privately  that  al- 
though Schucman  loved  her  husband  she 
was  in  love  with  Thetford,  who  was  gay. 
The  official  story  simply  states  that  theirs 
was  a  stressful  professional  environment, 
and  one  day,  fed  up  with  the  tension  and 
hostilities  that  surrounded  him,  Thetford 
burst  out,  "There  must  be  a  better  way, 
and  I'm  determined  to  find  it!"  Surely  a 
more  cooperative  attitude  and  a  strategy 
of  emphasizing  the  good  rather  than  the 
negative  could  improve  their  work  lives, 
he  reasoned.  Shortly  thereafter,  Schuc- 
man underwent  an  unsettling  period  of 
psychic  experiences  in  which  she  seemed 
to  "know"  things  she  couldn't  have 
known  through  normal  means,  and  during 
this  time  she  became  familiar  with  an  in- 
ner voice  that  would  speak  to  her.  Then 
one  night  Schucman  telephoned  Thetford 
in  a  panic  and  told  him  that  the  inner  voice 
would  not  leave  her  alone.  "It  keeps  say- 
ing, This  is  a  course  in  miracles.  Please 
take  notes,'  "  she  reported  in  a  great  state 
of  agitation.  Schucman  feared  for  her  very 
sanity;  Thetford  tried  to  reassure  her,  and 
suggested  she  do  what  the  voice  told  her. 

Schucman  sat  down  to  record  what 
would  become,  over  the  next  seven  years, 
a  1,188-page,  three-volume  work,  all  of  it 
"dictated"  by  a  source  she  became  con- 
vinced was  Jesus.  Every  morning  the  lat- 
est installment  was  typed  up  for  her  by 
Thetford,  who  provided  the  moral  support 
Schucman  needed  to  continue.  Schucman, 
who  considered  herself  an  atheist,  was 
deeply  threatened  by  the  spiritual  content 
of  the  material  and  resentful  of  the  time 
taken  up  by  the  "dictation,"  but  she  also 
felt  compelled  to  finish  it. 

Thetford  and  Schucman  were  quite  se- 
cretive about  the  manuscript,  fearing  that 
if  they  revealed  the  story  of  its  origins 
their  reputations  would  be  harmed,  but 
eventually  they  began  showing  it  to  a  se- 
lect few  people.  Its  impact  on  those  they 
chose  was  extraordinary.  Kenneth  Wap- 
nick,  who  had  been  raised  as  a  Jew  and 
earned  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology,  has  since 
devoted  his  life  to  the  Course  and  current 
ly  runs  the  foundation  for  A  Course  in 
Miracles  in  upstate  New  York.  Judith 
Skutch,  whose  background  was  also  leu 
ish,  was  teaching  experimental  parapsy- 
chology at  New  York  University  when 
she  mel  Schucman  and  Thetford,  ami  she 
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ended  up  supervising  the  first  publication 
of  the  Course  in  1975.  Skutch  remains  the 
president  of  the  Foundation  for  Inner 
Peace,  a  nonprofit  organization  in  Califor- 
nia that  is  dedicated  to  publishing  the  book. 

Both  Schucman  and  Thetford  have 
died,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  Schucman 
remained  ambivalent  about  what  she  had 
wrought.  "It  was  an  embarrassment  to 
her,  and  she  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  says  Roger  Walsh,  a  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry and  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine  who  met  Schucman 
before  her  death  in  1981.  To  those  who 
knew  her,  Schucman  always  seemed  a 
troubled  person;  Willis  Harman,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Noetic  Sciences,  once 
asked  Schucman  why  she  herself  did  not 
seem  to  have  benefited  from  the  unusual 
document  that  had  brought  peace  to  so 
many  others.  "I  know  the  Course  is  true, 
Bill,"  Schucman  said,  "but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it." 

Thousands  of  others  do.  For  an  obscure 
discipline  that  doesn't  go  in  for  self-pro- 
motion and  that  has  received  almost  no 
attention  from  the  mainstream  media,  A 
Course  in  Miracles  has  spread  with  re- 
markable efficacy  and  prompted  some 
grandiose  predictions.  "I  believe  that  over 
the  centuries  the  Course  will  probably 
come  to  play  as  important  a  role  in  the 
world  as  the  Bible  has,  but  I  think  it  will 
take  time,  because  the  world  isn't  ready 
for  it,"  says  Wapnick.  "It's  a  deceptive 
book,  because  it's  not  simple;  it  talks 
about  love  and  peace,  but  it's  not  just  a 
self-help  book — it's  a  profound  thought 
system,  and  it's  quite  radical  in  what  it 
teaches." 

The  ranks  of  literal  believers  are  aug- 
mented by  others  who  take  a  more  tem- 
pered view.  Dr.  Walsh,  a  specialist  in 
comparative  religion,  doesn't  believe  that 
the  Course  was  actually  dictated  by  Jesus, 
but  he  acknowledges  that  other  explana- 
tions are  problematic.  "I  don't  believe 
Schucman  could  have  dictated  this  from 
her  conscious  mind,"  he  says.  "I  don't 
think  she  had  the  background  knowledge, 
the  depth  of  wisdom,  and  the  profound 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  mind  that 
this  thing  shows.  There's  no  really  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  whole  so-called 
inner-dictation  process,  but  this  type  of 
thing  has  been  going  on  throughout  re- 
corded history  and  has  had  a  major  impact 
on  all  kinds  of  religions,  from  parts  of  the 
Koran  and  many  Tibetan  texts  to  mystical 
Judaism  to  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  Bible. 
My  own  guess  is  that  people  who  do  this 


are  basically  tapping  into  deeper  levels  of 
the  psyche,  and  that  in  some  circum- 
stances people  can  produce  writings  that 
seem  to  go  beyond  their  own  levels  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  The  Course  is  a 
very  psychologically  sophisticated  piece 
of  work  in  its  discussion  of  subjects  like 
identity,  ego,  defense  mechanisms,  per- 
ception, and  projection,  and  some  of  these 
insights  are  on  a  par  with  some  of  the  best 
writings  I've  seen  in  either  Western  or 
Eastern  traditions.  There's  an  enormous 
emphasis  in  the  Course  on  the  cultivation 
of  love,  and  there's  a  much  more  exten- 
sive and  sophisticated  treatment  of  for- 
giveness than  I've  seen  in  any  other 
religious  tradition,  including  Christian- 
ity." Such  encomiums  fail  to  impress 
those  who  peruse  A  Course  in  Miracles 
and  find  banal  popspeak  instead  of  eternal 
verities.  "It's  complete  gibberish,"  says 
one  critic.  "It's  typical  Southern  Califor- 
nia New  Age  bullshit.  All  these  people,  in 
a  month  or  a  year  or  a  decade,  will  turn  to 
yet  another  Southern  California  New  Age 
bunch  of  bullshit,  and  the  leader  of  that 
one  will  also  say  that  his  text  will  be  as 
important  as  the  Bible." 

The  staying  power  of  many  contempo- 
rary evangelists  and  cult  leaders  does 
seem  to  be  rather  fleeting  of  late.  Werner 
Erhard  was  portrayed  on  60  Minutes  as  a 
sadist  who  raped  his  daughter;  according 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  John-Roger,  the 
last  darling  of  the  Southern  California 
smart  set,  was  a  sexual  predator  who  al- 
legedly seduced  his  male  followers  and 
misused  funds.  (He  denied  all.)  Jim  Bak- 
ker  went  to  jail,  and  Jimmy  Swaggart's 
reputation  crashed  and  burned  at  the 
hands  of  a  New  Orleans  hooker.  None  of 
that  makes  any  difference  to  the  growing 
crowds  who  gather  in  ever  larger  auditori- 
ums to  hear  Marianne  Williamson. 

Although  her  listeners  unquestionably 
turn  out  in  part  because  her  personality  is 
so  compelling,  she  frequently  cautions 
that  she  is  ultimately  beside  the  point.  "I 
didn't  write  A  Course  in  Miracles.  I'm 
just  giving  a  book  report,"  she  says. 
"Nobody  comes  to  A  Course  in  Miracles 
thinking  that  I  personally  have  the  an- 
swer. The  Course  attracts  a  very  sophisti- 
cated breed  of  thinker;  it's  not  a  path  for 
people  who  are  looking  for  someone  else 
to  do  it  for  them.  It's  a  lifelong  study,  and 
there  is  no  graduation  day."  Nor  does  she 
seem  particularly  concerned  with  spread- 
ing the  word,  as  opposed  to  merely  offer- 
ing it.  "Your  purity  lies  in  putting  out 
your  truth  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and 
as  soon  as  you  get  involved  in  trying  to 
proselytize,  your  purity  is  compromised," 
she  says. 


As  she  tells  it,  what  she  wants  personal- 
ly is  simple:  "Peace  in  my  own  life.  I  go 
through  the  same  growth  processes  every- 
one else  goes  through.  My  goal  is  the 
deepening  of  my  own  ability  to  practice 
the  principles  myself."  As  for  her  worldly 
ambitions,  in  some  ways  she  remains  her 
father's  daughter.  "Social  revolution  is  at 
the  center  of  my  being,"  she  says  with  a 
*■  smile,  "but  ultimately  I  had  to  realize  that 
love  is  a  more  revolutionary  position  than 
hatred  as  a  motivator;  it's  less  sensational 
but  more  effective.  My  interest  is  in  the 
creation  of  an  enlightened  society." 

Williamson  is  very  explicit  about  the 
fact  that  the  spiritual  discipline  she  teach- 
es is  not  merely  an  individual  path.  "Spir- 
itual seeking  without  service  is  self-indul- 
gent," she  says  firmly.  "People  who  are 
into  crystals  and  rainbows  and  who  use 
spiritual  principles  as  a  how-to  to  help  you 
get  what  you  want — that's  not  what  A 
Course  in  Miracles  is  about.  A  Course  in 
Miracles  is  about  serious  devotion  to  the 
idea  that  you  are  healed  to  the  extent  that 
you  allow  your  life  to  be  used.  Service  is 
a  direct  beam  to  God.  Cynicism  is  easy; 
anyone  can  sneer  and  jeer.  Hope  is  born 
of  participating  in  hopeful  solutions.  As 
we  said  in  the  sixties,  if  you're  not  part  of 
the  solution,  you're  part  of  the  problem." 

A  Course  in  Miracles  has  no  monopoly 
on  altruism,  of  course;  social  activism  is  a 
basic  tenet  of  both  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, among  other  religions.  However,  it  is 
undeniably  true  that  Williamson  is  moti- 
vating segments  of  the  population  who 
have  no  interest  in  organized  religion  and 
who  had  previously  seemed  immune  to 
the  idea  of  unselfish  giving.  And  up  until 
now,  despite  the  obvious  materialism  of 
many  of  the  yuppies  who  flock  to  hear 
her,  she  herself  has  maintained  a  certain 
aura  of  purity,  showing  little  interest  or 
aptitude  for  cashing  in  on  her  popularity. 
Her  audiences  are  supposed  to  pay  a  mod- 
est admission  fee  to  her  lectures,  but  Wil- 
liamson's policy  has  always  been  that 
people  pay  what  they  can  or  want  and  that 
no  one  is  turned  away.  And  most  of  Wil- 
liamson's services  are  free,  such  as  the 
HIV-positive  support  groups,  the  prayer 
groups,  and  the  individual  counseling  she 
does  when  someone  seems  to  need  it.  She 
drives  a  battered  black  Peugeot,  buys  de- 
signer clothes  on  sale  at  discount  stores  or 
not  at  all,  and  takes  no  money  from  the 
Centers  for  Living.  However,  her  appeal 
is  such  that  exploitation  by  more  commer- 
cial sectors  seems  inevitable.  "People  ;it 
CAA  keep  telling  me,  'She's  a  gold 
mine!'  '  says  Steve  Sager,  a  real  estate 
developer  who  is  helping  to  promote  Wil 
liamson.  "I  think  they  mean  she  needs  to 
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be  marketed — big.  Tapes,  direct  mail, 
video,  radio  shows,  television  shows.  .  .  " 
Such  developments  wouldn't  surprise 
some  of  Williamson's  more  cynical  ob- 
servers, who  point  to  her  rapid  rise  as  de 
facto  evidence  of  her  ambitions.  In  recent 
weeks,  opinions  on  Williamson  have 
grown  more  polarized  as  longstanding 
tensions  with  some  of  her  associates  at  the 
Manhattan  Center  for  Living  flared  into 
open  hostilities.  First  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  Regina  Hoover,  wrote  a 
poisonous  memo  to  the  program  director, 
Cynthia  O'Neal,  ordering  her  to  stop  "un- 
dermining and  discrediting  others"  at  the 
center  and  to  stop  "maligning  Marianne 
Williamson"  in  particular.  O'Neal,  who 
had  first  met  Williamson  at  one  of  her  lec- 
tures, had  started  out  as  a  great  admirer, 
but  their  relations  had  grown  strained 
even  before  O'Neal  instigated  the  cam- 
paign to  dissuade  Williamson  from  offer- 
ing a  prayer  at  the  Sotheby's  benefit  in 
March.  After  receiving  Hoover's  memo, 
O'Neal  promptly  resigned,  setting  off  a 
furor  among  board  members,  staffers,  and 
even  clients  at  the  center.  Some  called  for 
Hoover  to  be  fired  and  O'Neal  reinstated; 
others  felt  O'Neal  was  an  ongoing  source 
of  discord  and  should  be  permitted  to  bow 
out  despite  the  protests  of  many  clients 
who  had  grown  attached  to  her.  Further 
complicating  the  situation  was  the  fact 
that  O'Neal,  a  former  actress,  was  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  fund-raising  and 
many  of  the  heavy  hitters  who  have  sup- 
ported the  center  through  her  longtime 
friendships  with  people  such  as  Mike 
Nichols  and  Stephen  Sondheim.  As  for 
Williamson,  she  denied  putting  Hoover  up 
to  writing  the  memo,  but  some  insiders 
were  not  convinced.  "This  is  not  really 
about  Regina  and  Cynthia,  it's  about 
Marianne  and  Cynthia,"  said  one  exas- 


perated board  member.  Others  threatened 
to  resign,  further  eroding  the  center's  in- 
frastructure. 

Through  it  all,  however,  Williamson 
maintained  an  outward  calm,  telling  ev- 
eryone that  the  most  important  thing  was 
to  remember  the  clients  and  not  to  let  indi- 
vidual egos  get  in  the  way  of  the  services 
they  were  trying  to  provide  those  in  need. 
Such  admonitions  did  little  to  smooth  ruf- 
fled feathers.  "I  can't  even  go  to  her  lec- 
tures anymore,  she's  such  a  hypocrite," 
said  one  board  member.  "She  pretends 
it's  all  about  doing  good,  and  it's  really  all 
about  power."  Another  added,  "Mari- 
anne wants  it  to  be  all  Marianne's.  For 
whatever  reason,  she  is  comfortable  only 
when  she  controls  everything.  In  Los  An- 
geles the  board  is  made  up  of  Course  in 
Miracles  people  who  are  passionate  in 
their  devotion  to  her,  and  I  don't  think 
she's  ever  been  comfortable  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  board  in  New  York. 
She's  always  been  jealous  of  Cynthia,  and 
she's  willing  to  sacrifice  the  emotional 
center  for  the  clients,  which  is  Cynthia, 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  board  and  an  ex- 
ecutive director  who  will  do  what  she 
wants  them  to  do." 

Williamson's  defenders  argued  that 
since  Marianne  had  founded  the  organiza- 
tion and  was  the  president  of  the  board, 
she  had  every  right  to  want  a  cooperative 
staff,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  charge  her 
with  a  mania  for  control  simply  because 
she  didn't  want  her  creation  usurped  by 
hostile  rivals. 

In  one  sense,  what  it  all  came  down  to 
was,  like  Helen  Schucman's  opus,  a  ques- 
tion of  faith:  is  Marianne  Williamson  the 
selfless  missionary  she  presents  herself  as 
being,  or  is  she  a  calculating  operator 
who,  given  five  years  and  a  deluge  of 
money  and  publicity,   will  have  turned 


into  a  monster?  Her  more  charitable 
friends  maintain  that  a  taste  for  the  lime- 
light in  no  way  invalidates  Williamson's 
good  works.  "She's  playing  a  win-win 
game  for  herself,"  says  Howard  Rosen- 
man.  "Here  she's  preaching  the  gospel  of 
giving  and  love  and  goodness,  and  what 
she's  getting  out  of  it  is  fame.  She  wanted 
to  be  a  nightclub  singer;  she  wanted  to  be 
needed,  to  be  powerful,  to  be  recognized, 
to  be  fawned  over.  She's  getting  what  she 
wanted:  she's  a  star.  She's  not  venal  like 
Wemer  Erhard,  and  yet  she's  not  Mother 
Teresa  either.  Somewhere  in  the  scale  of 
good  works,  let's  say  Marianne  gets  an 
eight  or  a  nine  out  of  ten.  So  she  takes  two 
for  herself  and  has  a  nice  Armani  dress — 
she  doesn't  have  yachts  and  four  hundred 
servants,  and  she's  giving  back  to  the 
community." 

Williamson  dismisses  talk  of  stardom. 
"A  Course  in  Miracles  says  that  no  per- 
son's any  more  special  than  another,  in 
terms  of  their  potential,"  she  says.  "Cha- 
risma was  originally  a  religious  term;  it 
means  'of  the  spirit.'  I  exist  to  empower 
other  people.  I'm  a  teacher;  teachers  love 
to  teach.  This  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
and  a  blessing,  and  it's  my  high." 

It's  also  great  entertainment,  and  some 
of  her  savviest  friends  think  that  a  big  fu- 
ture is  virtually  guaranteed.  "I  think  she 
can  become  a  household  word,"  says 
Sandy  Gallin. 

"She'll  write  books,  she'll  become  a 
televangelist,  and  I  think  she'll  be  on  the 
cover  of  Time  magazine  within  five  years," 
predicts  Rosenman.  "She's  a  modern-day 
shaman,  a  witch  doctor.  And  the  great 
thing  about  Marianne  is  that  she  is  able  to 
look  at  the  irony  of  her  own  persona  and 
laugh  and  get  off  on  it.  She's  not  self- 
righteous.  But  she  has  her  eye  on  the  ball 
all  the  time."  □ 


Robert  Maxwell 


(Continued  from  page  117) 

"Well,  he's  socially  maladroit,  for  a 
start,"  says  Nigel  Dempster.  "Robert 
Maxwell  is  not  someone  who  any  person 
with  breeding  or  background  would  want  to 
mix  with.  He's  always  been  an  outsider." 

Rejection  by  the  Establishment  didn't 
soften  or  chasten  Maxwell;  he  waged 
business  as  he  waged  war,  noisily,  and 
with  the  same  posture  toward  his  employ- 
ees that  he'd  assumed  in  command  of  his 
men  in  the  field  (at  whom  he'd  once 
aimed  a  machine  gun,  threatening  fire  if 
they  retreated  against  his  order).  A  ven- 


ture into  book  wholesaling  in  the  early  fif- 
ties failed  disastrously,  causing  substan- 
tial losses  to  several  publishers — and 
more  resentment  toward  Maxwell. 

But  Pergamon  sailed  on,  helped  by 
Maxwell's  virtually  exclusive  deal  with 
Nikita  Khrushchev  for  publication  rights 
to  Soviet  scientific  research,  and  by  1959, 
Maxwell  was  financially  secure  enough  to 
stand  for  Parliament  as  a  Labour  candi- 
date; by  1964,  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There,  he  predictably  ignored 
the  Commons'  clubby  traditions,  such  as 
a  long  and  quiet  apprenticeship  for  back- 
benchers, and  charged  in  full-bore  (earn- 


ing himself  the  title  of  "biggest  gasbag 
in  the  Commons"  from  the  Sunday  Ex- 
press). His  politics  were  eclectic,  under- 
scoring the  fundamental  doubts  that  many 
members  of  his  own  party  already  had 
about  a  millionaire  socialist. 

He  was  given  the  chairmanship  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Catering  Subcommit- 
tee, not  a  political  glamour  stop,  where  he 
effectively  addressed  the  money-losing  in- 
efficiency of  the  Commons'  kitchen.  But 
he  accomplished  it  by  firing  staff  and  im- 
posing austerity  measures  that  seemed 
guaranteed  to  annoy,  such  as  selling  off 
the  wine  cellar  and  substituting  powdered 
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milk  for  the  real  thing.  Question  time 
became  a  spectator  sport,  as  members 
pressed  the  Catering  Subcommittee  chair- 
man on  such  vital  matters  as  the  disap- 
pearance of  oeufs  en  gelee  from  the  menu. 

Frustrated  by  his  political  career,  Max- 
well decided  in  1968  to  end  it  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  a  press  baron,  which 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  purchasing  the 
News  of  the  World,  a  sex-and-scandal  tab- 
loid that  had  the  widest  circulation  in  the 
world.  Again,  his  outsider  status  was 
plainly  driven  home  when  his  bid  for  the 
paper  was  bitterly  contested  by  its  chair- 
man, Sir  William  Carr,  a  principal  stock- 
holder. Carr's  editor  wrote  a  front-page 
editorial  warning  against  the  foreigner 
Maxwell  ("formerly  Jan  Ludwig  Hoch," 
he  noted  darkly)  and  concluding,  "This  is 
a  British  newspaper,  run  by  British  peo- 
ple. Let's  keep  it  that  way."  Carr  said  he 
was  fighting  to  protect  his  workers  from 
Maxwell.  So,  with  the  help  of  the  finan- 
cial establishment,  Maxwell  was  defeated 
and  the  News  of  the  World  was  turned 
over  to  an  Oxford-educated  young  Austra- 
lian, Rupert  Murdoch.  "Rupert  is  a  gen- 
tleman," Carr  reportedly  explained. 
Murdoch  subsequently  fired  Carr  and 
eliminated  the  union  jobs. 

But  Maxwell's  most  devastating  defeat 
was  yet  to  come,  when,  in  June  1969, 
Saul  Steinberg,  then  a  twenty-nine-year- 
old  American  millionaire,  agreed  to  buy 
Pergamon  Press.  The  deal  blew  apart 
when  Steinberg  claimed  that  Pergamon's 
profits  were  deceptively  inflated.  A  scan- 
dal resulted,  and  nearly  two  years  later  a 
government  inquiry  determined  that  Max- 
well was  not  "a  person  who  can  be  relied 
on  to  exercise  proper  stewardship  of  a 
publicly  quoted  company." 

Those  wr.rds  seemed  like  a  professional 
death  sentence,  and  Maxwell  still  believes 
that  is  what  they  were  intended  to  be — the 
Establishment  finally  putting  the  cheeky 
foreigner  in  his  place.  But  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry  thought  its 
finding  would  make  Maxwell  go  away, 
it  was  wrong,  as  the  department  itself 
seemed  to  acknowledge  in  its  final  re- 
port on  Maxwell  in  1973,  which  said 
that  the  public  condemnation  "to  out- 
ward appearances  [has  not]  abashed  him 
or  affected  his  fixation  as  to  his  own 
abilities." 

Maxwell  bitterly  replays  that  line  still. 
"They  said,  'Notwithstanding  what  we 
wrote  about  Mr.  Maxwell,  he's  un- 
abashed.' This  is  intolerable  for  them. 
Well,  I  am  unabashed.   Someone  asked 


me  why.  I  said,  'Mister,  I  did  not  come 
here  as  a  refugee.  I  came  here  by  choice, 
and  you're  here  by  accident.'  So  I  never 
felt  abashed,  or  that  I  owe  them  anything. 
They  owe  me." 

The  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  Man- 
hattan skyscrapers,  making  it  uncom- 
fortably chilly  for  the  crowd  standing 
outside  the  Daily  News  building  on  Forty- 
second  Street,  but  nobody  was  about  to 
leave.  On  the  side  of  a  flatbed  truck 
equipped  with  a  microphone  and  speak- 
ers, the  leaders  of  the  alliance  of  unions 
that  had  struck  the  News,  as  well  as  union 
bosses  from  the  city,  state,  and  national 
levels,  greeted  one  another  with  trium- 
phant embraces  underneath  a  banner  that 

read,  AMERICA  WORKS  BEST  WHEN  WE  SAY 

union  yes!  They  were  there  to  celebrate 
"the  end  of  the  patco  era,"  as  one  union 
leader  put  it,  and  they  said  they  owed  this 
great  victory  to  Robert  Maxwell,  who  ar- 
rived nearly  forty  minutes  late. 

When  Maxwell  finally  showed,  wear- 
ing a  "Union  Yes!"  baseball  cap,  the 
union  leaders  took  to  the  mike  one  by  one 
and  thanked  him  for  saving  collective  bar- 
gaining and  labor  management  for  the 
American  worker.  The  irony  was  almost 
too  much  to  bear  for  a  British  TV  corre- 
spondent in  the  crowd  of  reporters  below; 
he  turned  to  his  camera  and  said  to  view- 
ers back  home,  "The  British  trade  union- 
ists have  tried  to  warn  their  American 
counterparts  about  Maxwell,  but  they  just 
don't  care." 

The  unions  had  dearly  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  Tribune  Company,  which,  they 
said,  refused  to  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. Maxwell,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
delighted  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  the 
unions — as  long  as  the  talks  ended  the 
way  he  wanted  them  to.  And  they  did. 
Maxwell  got  the  Daily  News  and  $60  mil- 
lion from  the  Tribune  Company;  from  the 
unions  he  got  eight  hundred  jobs  (includ- 
ing more  cuts  among  the  news  staff  than 
the  Tribune  Company  had  ever  asked  for) 
and  the  virtual  elimination  of  overtime. 
That  is  the  sort  of  collective  bargaining 
any  proprietor  could  love. 

What  can  the  News  unions  expect  when 
their  current  contract  expires  under  Max- 
well? More  collective  bargaining,  to  be 
sure.  And  if  that  doesn't  solve  matters, 
there  are  always  the  options  Maxwell  has 
used  in  Britain. 

Britain's  National  Union  of  Journalists 
has  been  picketing  Pergamon  Press  for 
two  years,  ever  since  Maxwell  fired  twen- 
ty-three of  its  members  for  staging  a  one- 
day  walkout  over  union  recognition.  They 
arrived  for  work  the  next  day  to  find  the 


gates  barred  against  them.  In  1986,  after 
1,050  printers  and  journalists  at  Max- 
well's Scottish  Daily  Record  refused  to 
give  him  workweek  and  technology  con- 
cessions, they  were  fired,  and  barbed  wire 
was  put  up  around  the  plant. 

Maxwell's  most  dramatic  confrontation 
with  labor  occurred  in  1983,  when  he  took 
control  of  the  British  Printing  Corpora- 
tion, Europe's  largest  printing  concern, 
which  was  on  the  edge  of  ruin.  Saving 
B.P.C.  was  key  to  Maxwell's  return  from 
ignominy,  and  key  to  saving  B.P.C.  was 
reining  in  the  militant  printers'  unions. 
One  B.P.C.  plant,  Park  Royal,  epito- 
mized the  conflict.  It  printed  one  of  the 
company's  most  lucrative  orders,  the 
BBC's  TV-listings  guide,  but  it  also  had 
the  most  outdated  equipment  and  the  most 
burdensome  union  agreements:  high  pay 
for  invisible  jobs,  work  for  printers  until 
age  eighty,  built-in  overtime,  four-day 
workweeks — the  litany  of  excesses  afflict- 
ing Fleet  Street. 

Maxwell  demanded  rationalization  and 
modernization.  The  printers  responded 
with  work  stoppages.  And  so  one  night 
Maxwell  sent  a  team  of  heavies  into  the 
plant  toting  fourteen-pound  sledgeham- 
mers, which  they  employed  in  smashing 
the  old  presses  to  bits;  the  work  was 
transferred  to  another  plant.  The  printers 
were  stunned,  and  for  the  first  time,  they 
were  beaten,  paving  the  way  for  future 
defeats  on  Fleet  Street  at  the  hands  of 
Maxwell  and  his  old  nemesis,  Rupert 
Murdoch. 

All  of  this  made  good  business  sense 
for  Maxwell,  and  was  critical  to  the  build- 
ing of  his  empire,  but  it  made  him  anathe- 
ma to  a  wide  strain  of  British  labor.  "His 
whole  working  life  has  been  as  warmon- 
ger," says  Jim  Boumelha,  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists.  "He  always  dealt 
very  harshly  with  his  work  force,  to  the 
point  of  not  being  very  far  away  from  the 
way  the  Tribune  did.  He  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  very  extreme  acts." 

For  Maxwell,  the  former  Labourite  pol- 
itician, using  Maggie  Thatcher's  pro-busi- 
ness labor  laws  to  defeat  unions  made  for 
some  tricky  politics,  and  his  arrivals  at  the 
annual  Labour  Party  conferences  are  fre- 
quently greeted  by  protest.  Maxwell,  the 
millionaire  socialist,  has  a  handy  ratio- 
nale: "Nothing  in  socialism  requires  man- 
agement to  be  weak." 

All  of  which  lent  a  promise  of  future 
excitement  to  the  words  of  Jack  Kennedy, 
head  of  the  New  York  pressmen's  union, 
which  had  been  firmest  in  resisting  the 
Tribune  Company,  when  he  turned  to 
Maxwell  at  that  cold  celebratory  rally  in 
front   of  the  Daily  News  and   shouted. 
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"We're  gonna  build  it  up  for  you,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  we're  betting  on  you!" 

That  Maxwell  would  actually  acquire 
the  Daily  News  was  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous doubt  to  Maxwell  watchers,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  belief  that  he  was 
in  serious  financial  straits. 

In  the  seventies  and  eighties,  Maxwell 
had  shown  remarkable  resilience,  bounc- 
ing back  from  censure  by  regaining  con- 
trol of  Pergamon  Press,  quietly  bringing  it 
back  to  profitability,  and  using  it  as  a  base 
for  expansion.  His  turnaround  of  the  Brit- 
ish Printing  Corporation  was  followed  by 
his  acquisition  of  the  London  Daily  Mir- 
ror, where  modernization  and  union  tam- 
ing had  also  resulted  in  success.  With  his 
1988  acquisition  of  Macmillan  and  the  Of- 
ficial Airline  Guides,  "the  Bouncing 
Czech"  seemed  to  be  nearing  his  dream 
of  being  lord  over  one  of  the  world's  ten- 
largest  media  companies. 

But  the  leap  to  New  York  had  a  big 
price  tag,  $3  billion,  which  Maxwell  paid 
by  going  into  debt.  The  American  enter- 
prises, while  profitable,  didn't  come  close 
to  paying  off  that  debt,  which  began  to 
come  due  last  year.  Maxwell  was  obliged 
to  sell  off  printing  interests  to  help  meet 
the  first  installment  on  his  loans,  and  the 


transaction  had  a  typically  Maxwellian 
twist:  the  buyer  was  a  private  Maxwell 
company.  Another  $2  billion  would  be 
coming  due,  beginning  in  October  1992, 
but  Maxwell  remained  characteristically 
sanguine,  promising  not  only  to  pay  off 
the  debt  but  also  to  repay  $750  million  of 
it  early,  this  spring. 

Skeptics  were  unconvinced.  "What  is 
obvious  now  is  that,  certainly  compared 
with  five  or  six  years  ago,  he  is  very 
heavily  indebted,"  says  Harold  Lind,  a 
media  consultant  in  London.  "And  what- 
ever his  source,  if  he  had  large  sources  of 
money  coming  in,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
have  any  more.  So  he's  reliant  upon  his 
companies'  mere  profitability.  And,  un- 
like most  of  these  people,  the  Murdochs 
and  so  on,  he's  over  his  head." 

That  is  the  sort  of  talk  that  infuriates 
Maxwell,  who  bellows,  "What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  all  that?  You  look  at  the  figures 
that're  quoted  [as  estimates  of  debt]:  $3 
billion,  $2.5  billion,  $17  billion.  And 
yet  it  is  on  record  that  Maxwell  Commu- 
nications borrowed  $3  billion  to  buy 
Macmillan  and  O.A.G.  A  billion  short- 
term  was  repaid  last  October.  I  don't 
have  an  appointment  with  my  banks  un- 
til October  of  '92.  Why  lump  me  togeth- 
er with  Murdoch,  with  short-term  debt? 


I  don't  have  short-term  loans.   So  it's 
bloody  stupid." 

The  confusion  over  Maxwell's  financial 
standing  exists  largely  because,  while 
Maxwell  Communications  is  publicly 
held,  his  privately  held  companies  (which 
include  ownerships  of  his  newspapers)  are 
controlled  by  family  trusts  in  Liechten- 
stein, where  banking  laws  keep  the  books 
from  prying  eyes.  And  the  public  compa- 
ny is  held  mostly — about  a  70  percent 
share — by  Maxwell's  private  interests. 
"The  point  is,  Maxwell's  financial  affairs 
are  almost  impossible  to  untangle,"  says 
Lind.  "That's  why  they're  done  the  way 
they  are,  his  mixture  of  public  and  private 
companies,  with  cross-holdings  of  quite 
lunatic  complexity,  most  of  it  all  working 
back  to  a  bank  account  in  Liechtenstein." 
The  cross-ownership,  among  other  things, 
affords  Maxwell  maneuverability  in 
tight  quarters,  as  was  shown  last  year 
when  he  was  able  to  sell  some  of  his 
printing  interests  in  a  bad  market  to  his 
private  company. 

Earlier  this  spring,  as  Maxwell  was 
making  his  move  to  New  York,  he 
was  also  readying  his  privately  owned 
Mirror  Group  Newspapers  for  "flota- 
tion"— the  sale  of  up  to  49  percent  of  its 
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shares  to  the  public.  Though  Maxwell 
said  the  money  raised  would  go  toward 
new  acquisitions,  most  of  it  will  be  used 
to  repay  $725.9  million  owed  to  banks  by 
the  private  company — debt  incurred  part- 
ly from  the  cross-ownership  dealings.  In 
any  event,  because  Maxwell  is  Max- 
well— the  obscurity  of  his  true  financial 
status,  his  history  with  the  City,  the  lin- 
gering doubts  from  that  long-ago  govern- 
ment condemnation — the  success  of  the 
float,  scheduled  for  this  month,  was  in  se- 
rious doubt. 

Meanwhile,  questions  about  how  he'd 
pay  off  the  debt  of  his  public  company, 
Maxwell  Communications,  remained.  In 
March,  as  his  self-imposed  deadline  for 
the  early  payback  of  $750  million  neared, 
there  was  no  visible  source  of  funds.  If 
earnings  wouldn't  cover  the  debt,  and  if 
there  was  no  secret  hoard  of  Russian  gold 
("crap"  is  how  Maxwell  characterizes 
that  particular  rumor)  in  Liechtenstein, 
that  left  only  the  disposal  of  some  of 
M.C.C.'s  assets.  But  the  world  media 
marketplace  was  in  full  retreat.  "He  said 
that  within  a  year  his  debt-to-equity  ratio 
would  be  one-to-one,  and  it's  a  joke," 
one  skeptic  remarked  as  Maxwell  sealed 
the  deal  on  the  News.  "I  mean,  who's 
buying  anything?" 

Maxwell,  of  course,  remained  un- 
abashed. "Before  you  write  this  article," 
he  said  on  March  27,  "you  will  find  I 
have  done  exactly  what  I  have  predicted: 
repay  a  lot  of  what  I  have  to  repay  in  Oc- 
tober '92."  The  next  day,  Maxwell  sold 
Pergamon  Press  to  Elsevier  for  about 
$784.3  million. 

Suddenly,  the  shadow  hanging  over  the 
float  lifted  a  bit,  and  perhaps  to  assuage 
remaining  doubts,  Maxwell  resigned  as 
chairman  of  Maxwell  Communications, 
naming  his  son  Kevin  as  C.E.O.  and  an 
old  City  hand,  Peter  Walker,  as  chairman. 
More  important,  Maxwell  had  paid  back 
debt  in  a  world  where  leveraged  billion- 
aires are  lined  up  around  the  block  at  the 
bankruptcy  courts. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  years  may 
have  finally  put  to  rest  the  notion  of  hid- 
den treasures  in  Liechtenstein:  if  Maxwell 
had  liquid  assets  there,  he  wouldn't  have 
needed  to  risk  everything  by  going  so 
heavily  into  debt;  he  wouldn't  have  had  to 
sell  his  beloved  Pergamon  to  pay  it  back. 
What  he  has  in  Liechtenstein  is  collat- 
eral— shares  of  his  various  companies, 
much  already  borrowed  against. 

So  why  were  so  many  so  doubtful? 
"He's  a  Czechoslovakian  Jew,  he's  flam- 


boyant, and  the  Establishment  [of  Great 
Britain]  just  doesn't  like  him,"  says  Rob- 
ert Pirie,  of  Rothschild,  Inc.,  in  New 
York,  who  advised  Maxwell  on  the  Daily 
News  buy.  "They  don't  like  his  socks, 
they  don't  like  his  ties,  they  don't  like 
him.  .  .  .  Can  you  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  if  he'd  sailed  that  yacht  of 
his  down  the  Thames?  They'd  have  gone 
berserk.  But  here  everybody  just  laughs 
and  says,  'Hey,  more  power  to  you.' 

There  is  about  Maxwell  a  certain  quali- 
ty of  frenzy — the  Daily  News  one 
day,  Philadelphia  the  next,  Jerusalem 
three  days  later  with  a  stop  in  London  in 
between,  cellular  telephones  ringing  all 
along  the  way — and  no  aspect  of  his  en- 
terprise, no  matter  how  significant,  com- 
mands exclusive  attention  for  very  long. 
"If  you're  put  off  by  the  experience  of 
being  left  hanging  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence  while  he  gets  on  the  phone  to 
conclude  some  deal  in  Uganda,  then  you'll 
walk  away  unhappy,"  says  one  adviser. 

"He  goes  through  life  in  terror  of  bore- 
dom," says  Peter  Jay.  "And  to  keep 
boredom  at  bay  he  generates  activity  at  a 
frantic  pace  and  that  explains  why  the  ac- 
tivity varies  all  the  way  from  the  most 
grave  or  the  historically  portentous  to  the 
most  incredibly  trivial  irrelevance  and  pic- 
ayune. The  key  to  the  man  is  not  power, 
it's  not  wealth,  it's  not  fame,  although 
he's  not  particularly  averse  to  fame.  The 
driving  force  is  fear  of  boredom,  and 
therefore  the  need  for  activity — not  action 
always,  but  activity — it  is  any  activity,  all 
activity,  as  much  activity  as  possible, 
all  the  time." 

Critics  suggest  that  much  of  the  activi- 
ty is  propelled  by  hot  air,  and  in  fact 
Maxwell's  announcement-to-achieve- 
ment ratio  is  not  notable.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  Gorbachev  Maxwell  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Last  June,  during  a  visit  to  Minnesota, 
Soviet  president  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  a 
luncheon  guest  of  then  governor  Rudy 
Perpich.  Maxwell,  who  is  an  acquaintance 
of  Gorbachev's,  was  a  guest,  too.  After 
the  affair,  Perpich  grandly  announced  the 
creation  in  Minnesota  of  the  Gorbachev 
Maxwell  Institute,  which  would  study 
communications  and  the  global  environ- 
ment. Gorbachev  said  he'd  lend  his  name, 
and  Maxwell  pledged  $50  million,  to 
match  private  funds  to  be  raised  by  Per- 
pich. The  announcement  caused  quite  a 
stir  locally;  St.  Paul  politicians  lobbied  to 
locate  the  institute  in  their  communities, 
and  one  local  business  pledged  a  $5  mil- 
lion supercomputer  to  the  effort. 

Ten    months    later,    the    institute    still 


doesn't  exist.  There  is  no  money,  no  of- 
fice, no  board  of  directors.  The  Maxwell 
aide  who  was  in  charge  of  the  planning 
has  since  been  bought  out.  A  consultant 
who  worked  for  months  on  plans  for  the 
institute  claimed  he  hadn't  been  paid  his 
$174,000  fee,  which  Maxwell's  represen- 
tatives said  they  did  not  owe  him.  Perpich 
has  recently  vowed  that  the  institute  will 
come  into  being,  but  St.  Paul  columnist 
Joe  Soucheray,  remembering  that  Max- 
well bought  the  Webb  Publishing  Co., 
one  of  St.  Paul's  oldest  and  largest  em- 
ployers, promising  not  to  dismantle  it  and 
then  doing  so,  says  of  the  institute,  "I  will 
believe  it  when  the  doors  open." 

Now  that  he  owns  the  Daily  News, 
Maxwell's  addiction  to  activity  is 
likely  to  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  new 
acquisitions  in  the  U.S.,  and  advisers  say 
he  is  almost  certain  to  add  more  American 
newspapers  to  his  stable.  It  is  a  prospect 
that  will  not  cheer  journalists  who  favor 
the  idea  of  a  detached  proprietor.  News 
staffers  were  so  ecstatic  over  having  their 
jobs  back  that  it  took  them  a  couple  of 
days  to  start  gathering  intelligence  on 
their  new  boss.  When  they  did,  they  heard 
stories  that  made  some  of  them  wince, 
stories  such  as  that  of  Roy  Greenslade  and 
the  miracle  pill  Vitachieve. 

When  Greenslade  left  The  Sunday 
Times  of  London  to  become  editor  of 
Maxwell's  Daily  Mirror  last  year,  it  was 
despite  warnings  from  his  colleagues  that 
he'd  never  last.  He  knew  all  the  stories 
about  Maxwell's  heavy  hand  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  paper,  his  frequent  appearances 
on  its  pages,  but  he  thought,  as  so  many 
ill-fated  Maxwell  hires  do,  that  he  would 
be  the  exception.  He'd  been  on  the  job  for 
only  a  few  months  when  he  began  to  write 
a  memorandum  that  he  planned  to  present 
to  Maxwell  on  the  day  he  was  fired,  a  bill 
of  particulars  citing  the  various  instances 
of  interference  and  betrayal  he  felt  he  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  Maxwell.  Greenslade 
was  fired  in  March;  the  letter,  which  he 
delivered,  was  more  than  ten  pages  long. 

Greenslade  got  off  to  a  bad  start  when 
he  hired  an  old  pal  named  John  Diamond 
from  The  Sunday  Times  as  a  Mirror  col- 
umnist, and  announced  his  arrival  with  a 
bit  in  the  paper  saying,  "Coming  tomor- 
row to  the  Mirror — Britain's  wittiest  col- 
umnist." People  at  the  Mirror  say  that  the 
Diamond  hire  did  not  endear  Greenslade  to 
Joe  Haines,  the  Maxwell  confidant  and  hi 
ographer,  who  also  happens  to  be  a  Mirror 
columnist.  Diamond's  column  ran  on  lues 
days,  and  Greenslade  consigned  Haines's 
column  to  Saturdays.  It  was  a  mistake 

"Roy  Greenslade  took  on  a  columnist 
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who  was  totally  unsuitable  for  the  Daily 
Mirror."  says  Haines,  "and  who  made 
no  attempt  to  adapt  his  style,  which  was 
rather  an  unwitty  irony." 

"It  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
wrote,  or  how  I  wrote  it,"  replies  Dia- 
mond. "It  was  patently  obvious  that  he 
was  pissed  off  before  I'd  written  any- 
thing. Joe  is  a  vengeful  Joe." 

In  any  case,  it  was  not  long  before 
Greenslade  received  a  surprising  memo- 
randum from  Maxwell.  "We  are  not  in 
the  business  of  appointing  unheard  of  peo- 
ple to  columns  on  a  major,  national  tab- 
loid," Maxwell  wrote.  "I  want  him  ter- 
minated." Greenslade  memoed  back, 
reminding  Maxwell  that  he'd  signed  off 
on  the  Diamond  hire,  that  Diamond 
wasn't  "unheard  of,"  and  concluded,  "I 
refuse  to  terminate  him." 

If  that  didn't  seal  Greenslade's  fate,  the 
Vitachieve  affair  would.  There  had  been  a 
stir  in  Britain  over  some  research  that  al- 
legedly proved  that  children  who  received 
their  full  complement  of  vitamins  had  a 
higher  intellectual  capacity  than  children 
who  didn't.  Parents  wanting  smart  kids 
cleared  the  drugstore  shelves  of  vitamins, 
and  Maxwell  wanted  to  run  a  promotional 
offer  on  a  product  invented  for  the  craze, 
Vitachieve.  The  news  staff  refused  to  par- 
ticipate. Greenslade  stood  by  his  staff.  He 
was  sacked. 

Maxwell  says  that  Greenslade  was  fired 
because  of  an  interview  he  gave  to  a  jour- 
nalism trade  paper,  in  which  he  was  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future  of  tabloids.  "He 
clearly  had  lost  his  way,"  Maxwell  says. 

It  was  obvious  to  people  around  Green- 
slade that  the  editor  believed  Maxwell 
was  guilty  of  gross  interference  in  edito- 
rial matters.  Greenslade  says,  "The  Vi- 
tachieve-vitamin-pill  'Improve  Your 
Child's  I.Q.'  offer  was  one  of  the  last 
straws  that  broke  my  patience." 

After  his  sacking,  Greenslade  repaired 
to  Ireland  with  $280,000  of  Maxwell's 
severance  money,  to  contemplate  why  he 
hadn't  listened  to  the  warnings  of  his 
friends.  And  Joe  Haines's  column  now 
appears  twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 

At  the  Daily  News,  Maxwell's  only 
breach  so  far  has  been  a  middle-of- 
the-night  call  to  editor  Willse,  instructing 
him  to  publish  an  editorial  he  wanted  in 
the  paper.  But  there  are  signs  that  Max- 
well is  beginning  to  have  a  wearing  effect 
on  his  News  management  team. 

When  you  call  the  Daily  News  and  ask 


for  the  publisher's  office,  the  operator 
sometimes  asks,  "Which  one?"  Even  the 
switchboard  operators  know  that,  al- 
though Jim  Hoge  remained  as  "publish- 
er" when  Maxwell  bought  the  paper, 
Hoge  is  only  an  employee. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  Maxwell's  ten- 
ure as  proprietor,  one  of  Hoge's  chores 
was  to  arrange  Maxwell's  introduction 
to  the  American  news  fraternity  at  the 
Washington  press  corps's  annual  Grid- 
iron fete.  Before  leaving  New  York, 
Hoge  invited  New  York  Times  executive 
editor  Max  Frankel  and  his  managing 
editor,  Joseph  Lelyveld,  to  a  reception 
for  "a  few  people"  after  the  Gridiron 
bash,  at  which  their  presence  would  be 
especially  appreciated.  Frankel  and  Lely- 
veld obligingly  made  their  way  to  Max- 
well's room  at  the  Capital  Hilton,  where 
they  discovered  that  "a  few  people" 
seemed  more  like  a  swarm  of  a  few  hun- 
dred; the  Timesmen  politely  waded 
through  the  mob  before  briefly  shaking 
hands  with  Maxwell  and  making  their  re- 
treat. 

The  next  day,  Hoge  brought  Maxwell 
along  to  a  cozy  luncheon  hosted  by 
Hoge's  old  pal  financial  writer  Charlie 
Bartlett,  which  was  attended  by  George 
Bush.  Maxwell,  characteristically  unre- 
served, made  a  dash  for  the  president 
at  the  pre-lunch  gab,  and  clung  to  his 
side  throughout  the  meal,  somehow  se- 
curing for  himself  the  prized  place  next 
to  Bush. 

Although  Hoge  is  known  for  a  steely 
calm,  he  was  moved  to  a  display  of  pique 
after  only  a  couple  of  days  under  Max- 
well's ownership.  Following  a  particular- 
ly rugged  day  in  the  Maxwell  sphere, 
marked  by  frustrating  encounters  with  the 
proprietor's  notoriously  limited  attention 
span,  Hoge  arrived  at  a  dinner  party  with 
"smoke  coming  out  of  his  ears,"  as  one 
person  present  describes  it.  It  seems  that 
Hoge  had  been  unable  to  get  the  boss  to 
focus  on  matters  Hoge  deemed  pressing, 
such  as  the  safety  of  plant  managers,  and 
he  gave  the  clear  impression  to  his  fellow 
guests  that  night  that  he  had  confronted 
the  Maxwell  master-slave  equation  and 
found  it  wanting. 

Soon  after,  Hoge  was  dispatched  on  a 
world  tour  of  the  Maxwell  properties,  pre- 
sumably to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  Maxweli  way  of  doing  things.  People 
close  to  Ho^e  doubt  he  will  stay  at  the 
News  long  enough  to  put  that  knowledge 
to  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maxwell's  strong 
personality  is  being  counted  on  by  some  at 
the  paper  to  help  revive  the  News.  "He's 
a  New  York  character,"  says  Willse. 


"New  York  likes  to  have  a  person  that 
they  can  count  on  and  always  to  be  on 
their  side,"  Maxwell  told  me,  explain- 
ing his  popularity  in  the  cynical  city. 
"And  nobody  frightens  me  in  this  town, 
or  this  continent.  That's  what  the  New 
Yorkers  feel." 

I  asked  whether  it  was  the  first  time  that 
bis  grandiosity  had  been  deemed  an  asset, 
a  question  he  did  not  admire. 

"Nothing  grandiose.  New  York  needs 
somebody  to  fight  for  them.  There  are 
so  many  individuals — Dinkins  is  a  con- 
ciliator, [Felix]  Rohatyn  has  shown 
what  he  can  do  with  money,  there  are 
many  other  great  philanthropists — but 
nobody  who  has  got  both  the  ability  to 
fight  in  the  streets  and  in  the  power 
places." 

No,  nothing  grandiose  there. 

"Americans  feel  a  great  affinity  with 
me,"  Maxwell  continued.  "And  I've  al- 
ways felt  a  great  affinity  toward  Ameri- 
cans. But  for  the  accident  of  Churchill 
saying  he  would  fight  on,  I  would  have 
been  to  America.  I  would  have  been  a  sol- 
dier. My  life  wouldn't  have  been  much 
different.  I  may  have  ended  up  mayor, 
perhaps." 

The  next  morning  on  his  yacht,  I 
asked  Maxwell  whether  he'd  ever  re- 
flected upon  the  effect  he  has  on  people, 
if  he  was  unconscious  of  his  bullying  or 
if  he  just  didn't  care.  He  laughed,  and 
quoted  his  son  Ian,  who'd  written  in  a 
birthday  tribute  to  his  father  that  "I 
do  wish... that  you  would  apply  your 
oft-quoted  principle  of  'a  pat  on  the 
head  being  worth  fifty  kicks  in  the  butt' 
more  frequently — not  just  for  myself  as 
much  as  for  the  rest  of  the  family  and  the 
many  people  that  work  with  you  directly 
every  day." 

"He  went  on  to  say  that  I  unneces- 
sarily use  a  howitzer  to  shoot  a  chick- 
en," Maxwell  said,  "but  when  the 
smoke  clears  the  chicken  discovers  I 
was  only  firing  blanks.  It's  all  for 
show."  If  so,  Maxwell  is  a  most  convinc- 
ing actor. 

If  Peter  Jay's  formula  about  Maxwell's 
relations  with  people  is  true,  it  would 
leave  little  room  for  the  other  involve- 
ments most  people  enjoy — friendship,  for 
example.  I  wondered  who  Maxwell's 
close  friends  were,  whether  or  not  he  had 
any  buddies,  and  I  put  it  to  a  man  in  Lon 
don  whom  Maxwell  described  as  "a  good 
friend." 

"He  has  no  pals."  this  man  said.  "No 
friends,  no  hobbies,  no  interests.  Nothing 
except  activity." 

I  asked  Lord  Donoughue,  who  works 
for    Maxwell    and    has    known    him    fol 
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years,  whether  he  considered  himself  a 
friend.  "Urn,  I  really  don't  know  the  an- 
swer to  that,"  he  said.  "Urn,  I've 
known  him  for  some  time."  A  long 
pause.  "There's  a  lot  of  difference  in  our 
age;  I  don't  know  if  that  counts  as .  .  .  I've 
known  him  for  a  long  while,  that's  all 
I'd  say." 

Tom  Bower,  a  journalist  who  wrote  an 
unauthorized  biography  of  Maxwell,  and 
who  is  being  sued  by  his  subject,  tells  a 
story  about  making  a  BBC  film  on  Max- 
well after  the  Pergamon-profits  scandal. 
Bower  told  Maxwell  that  the  documenta- 
ry was  beginning  to  get  a  bit  lopsided, 
and   not   in   Maxwell's   favor,    and   he 


asked  to  interview  some  friends  who 
might  speak  on  his  behalf.  "So  I  got  a 
letter  from  his  secretary,  who's  still  with 
him,  and  he  mentioned  several  names, 
including  a  British  politician  called 
Richard  Crossman,"  Bower  recalls. 
Bower  went  to  see  the  politician,  who 
was  dying  of  liver  cancer,  and,  with  the 
cameras  rolling,  Crossman  said,  "I've 
got  no  idea  why  you  come  to  me  as  a 
friend  of  Maxwell,"  and  proceeded  to 
disparage  him. 

I  put  the  question  to  Maxwell's  other, 
authorized  biographer,  Joe  Haines. 

"Does  George  Bush  have  any  'friends'?" 
he  asked  back.  "I  mean,  what  is  a  friend? 


A  friend  is  somebody  who  just  drops 
around  to  see  you,  maybe  take  you  out  for 
a  drink  for  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
and  you  don't  talk  business.  I  don't  think 
presidents  and  prime  ministers  and  chair- 
men of  global  corporations  have  people 
who  drop  in  and  say,  'Charlie,  let's  go  out 
for  a  drink.'  " 

Thinking  of  that,  and  of  the  scene  in  the 
elevator,  and  of  what  the  British  unionists 
had  told  me,  I  remembered  asking  Max- 
well why  he  didn't  have  a  bodyguard,  or 
some  form  of  personal  security.  He  an- 
swered, "Everybody  knows  me.  Who's 
going  to  kidnap  me?" 

I  had  to  allow  he  had  a  point.  □ 


Margaret  Thatcher 


(Continued  from  page  125)  Her  Methodist 
roots  would  make  her  abhor  sulking  and 
wasting  time  in  self-pity,  but  they  would 
also  act  as  a  brake  on  "the  commercial- 
ization of  statecraft."  "We're  very  mind- 
ful of  Reagan's  bitter  Japanese  experi- 
ence," says  Christine  Wall  of  the  scandal 
the  former  president  created  when  it  was 
discovered  he  and  Nancy  had  accepted  $2 
million  from  a  Japanese  media  company 
for  appearances  there. 

The  next  step  was  to  assemble  her  le- 
gions of  powerful  friends  to  help  launch 
her  again.  The  powerful  friends  eagerly 
offered  their  help  and  then  waited.  And 
waited. 

"She  could  have  put  together  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel  of  British  businesspeople 
who  would  have  helped  her  organize  her 
office,  get  a  staff,  and  get  it  all  done," 
says  Charles  Price,  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Kingdom.  "There  were 
plenty  of  dynamic  people  around  to 
help."  Not  only  did  Thatcher  not  accept 
her  wealthy  friends'  offers  of  contacts  and 
staff,  she  never  got  back  to  them.  Several 
suspect  they  know  the  reason.  "She  has 
put  all  her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  her  son, 
Mark  Thatcher,"  says  a  British  tycoon, 
"and  a  lot  of  people  don't  like  Mark 
Thatcher;  he's  very  stubborn  and  thinks 
he  knows  everything.  We  know  he's 
wrong,  but  who  the  hell  is  going  to  mix 
in?  Everyone  is  scared  to  death  to  con- 
front her  about  it." 

"Some  peeple  have  tried  to  do  so,"  ac- 
cording to  Price,  "first  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  a  foundation  and  then  of  hav- 
ing family  members  involved.  It  kind  of 
goes  into  thin  air." 

"If  she  fades  out,  his  stature  diminishes, 
and  he  has  no  sensitivity  professionally  or 
personally,"  says  a  former  aide.  "Nobody 


advising  her  day-to-day  has  the  expertise  to 
help  her — it's  an  enormous  waste.  She 
needs  a  manager  very  badly."  It  never  oc- 
curred to  anyone,  for  example,  to  comput- 
erize the  65,000  names  from  the  letters  of 
condolence  as  a  mailing  list  of  potential 
donors  for  the  Thatcher  Foundation. 

One  story  making  the  rounds  in  London 
recently  was  that  Mark  Thatcher  enjoys 
referring  to  President  Bush  as  "George." 
But  all  his  adult  life  he  has  given  those 
who  know  him  the  impression  he  is  very 
much  in  a  hurry  to  make  it  big  and  more 
than  willing  to  trade  off  his  mother's 
name  to  do  so.  "He's  for  use,"  says  a 
powerful  member  of  the  Texas  establish- 
ment. "The  word  is,  if  you  want  to  use 
him,  you  can  use  him."  Mark  himself 
once  said,  "I  suppose  I  was  the  slowest 
learner  in  the  family,  the  last  to  realize 
that  because  of  Mum's  success  everyone 
would  have  their  eyes  that  much  closer  on 
me,  their  expectations  that  much  higher." 
Today  if  you  want  to  get  to  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er, one  way  or  the  other  you  must  go 
through  Mark.  He  is  her  adored  child,  the 
light  of  her  life .  But  to  most  of  those  outside 
the  family  who  are  close  to  Mrs.  Thatcher, 
he  is  known  as  "that  dreadful  son." 

"The  son  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment," 
agrees  famed  literary  agent  Irving  Lazar. 
Lazar  says  he  offered  to  advise  Mrs. 
Thatcher  on  her  memoirs  "even  if  I 
wasn't  the  agent,"  but  never  got  to  meet 
her.  "The  son  thinks  he  can  be  the 
agent,"  Lazar  says.  "He's  decided  he 
knows  all  about  publishing,  and  he's  an 
amateur.  He  overestimates  the  value  of 
the  book,  and  what's  worse,  when  he  had 
the  chance  to  strike  he  didn't." 

After  a  dose  of  arrogance  and  delaying 
tactics,  a  number  of  U.S.  publishers  are 
already  cooling  to  the  book.  A  group  of 


prominent  agents  were  invited  to  London 
to  meet  Mrs.  Thatcher,  but  were  told  that 
in  order  to  qualify  they  would  first  have  to 
fill  out  an  elaborate  questionnaire  regard- 
ing their  qualifications.  Then,  just  before 
they  were  due  to  leave,  the  trip  was 
abruptly  canceled. 

"We  are  not  dashing  into  the  mem- 
oirs," says  Mrs.  Thatcher  briskly.  "We're 
making  quite  certain  the  memoirs  will  be 
a  vigorous  intellectual  historical  record  of 
what  we  did  and  what  happened." 

"What  she  doesn't  realize,"  counters 
Lazar,  "is  that  there's  a  hot  moment  when 
you  can  get  a  lot  of  money.  When  pub- 
lishers have  time  to  reflect  that  Americans 
don't  understand  the  basic  system  of  poli- 
tics in  Britain,  she  won't  get  as  much.  She 
turned  Britain  around  and  made  it  far 
more  influential  in  the  world.  She  won  the 
hearts  of  the  world.  But  what's  happening 
now  is  that  a  lot  of  her  glamour  is  being 
dissipated." 

Apparently,  the  foundation  is  not  much 
farther  along  than  the  memoirs.  It  must 
not  be  viewed  as  any  sort  of  clearinghouse 
for  her  political  ideas,  lest  the  British 
Charity  Commission,  which  is  very  strict  in 
these  matters,  rule  against  giving  it  tax- 
exempt  status.  Nonetheless,  the  foundation 
has  already  hit  a  snag  in  England  with  those 
who  worry  that  raising  money  for  it  would 
siphon  off  funds  from  the  coffers  of  the 
Conservative  Party  just  when  it  will  need 
them  to  mount  another  election  campaign. 
On  the  American  side  Charles  Price  raises 
the  same  questions,  saying  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
foundation  will  be  in  direct  competition 
with  "a  number  of  think  tanks." 

"We've  got  to  raise  in  excess  of  $20 
million,"  says  Lord  McAlpine,  the  head  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  who  dismisses  such 
doubts.  "I  was  treasurer  of  the  Conserva- 
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live  Party  for  sixteen  years.  The  last  thing  I 
wanl  to  do  is  anything  that  will  harm  the 
party's  chances."  Mark  Thatcher  has  told 
rich  Texans  he  hopes  to  raise  "$20  million 
a  year  for  the  next  five  years"  for  the  foun- 
dation, although  no  one  can  recall  being 
asked  to  make  a  donation. 

While  she  waits  for  her  new  life  to  take 
shape.  Mrs.  Thatcher,  who  has  avoided 
the  back  benches  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, still  makes  her  regular  rounds  in 
Finchley,  the  modest  district  north  of 
London  filled  with  the  elderly,  people  she 
has  known  and  represented  since  1959,  a 
safe  haven  that  will  not  be  easy  to  give  up 
if  she  moves  on  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
expected.  Her  small  staff  in  Finchley  tries 
vainly  to  keep  her  schedule  full.  "If  she 
has  a  program  of  three  things  to  do  for  the 
day,  she's  noticeably  looking  for  other 
things  to  do,"  says  her  Finchley  represen- 
tative, Mike  Love.  "The  one  lesson  you 
learn  in  writing  a  program  for  her  is  that 
you  never  put  on  it  'free  time'  or  the  word 
'rest.'  " 


M: 


"rs.  Thatcher  admits  that  several 
.months  is  not  enough  time  to  rebuild 
a  life,  but  in  true  Thatcherite  fashion  she 
is  gamely  making  the  attempt:  "You  have 
to  create  a  new  pane  of  glass — we  are 
building  up  new  habits."  One  of  those 
habits — and  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
glamour  alive,  of  course — is  to  travel  to 
the  United  States,  where  the  money  and 
adulation  that  are  so  lacking  at  home  are 
plentiful.  America  and  Maggie  Thatcher 
is  the  story  of  milk  and  honey  meeting 
iron  and  silk.  Certainly  at  the  $2,500-a- 
plate  March  of  the  Glittering  Mummies 
that  was  Ronald  Reagan's  eightieth-birth- 
day party  in  Beverly  Hills  last  February, 
Mrs.  Thatcher  was  the  superstar — even 
when  it  was  difficult  to  see  who  came 
through  the  metal  detector  first,  Ricardo 
Montalban  or  Cesar  Romero,  Phyllis  or 
Barry  Diller,  Dinah  Shore  or  Ed  Meese, 
Rupert  Murdoch  or  Eva  Gabor,  and,  dead 
last,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  all  cleavage  and 
curls  with  her  latest  thirtyish  escort  in 
tow.  Not  to  mention  Thatcher's  holding 
hands  with  Nancy  Reagan  herself,  the 
photo  ops  with  Merv  Griffin  and  Dan 
Quayle,  listening  to  Liza  Minnelli  sing 
"New  York,  New  York"  to  a  bunch  of 
people  who  despise  New  York,  and 
watching  Ronald  Reagan  lean  over  to 
blow  out  his  candles  and  get  frosting 
smeared  all  over  his  tux — well,  it  certain- 
ly beat  getting  slagged  off  by  Neil  Kin- 
nock.   And  Mrs.  Thatcher,  sparkling  in 


gold  brocade  and  black  velvet,  did  get  the 
longest  standing  ovation  of  the  night.  That 
ought  to  be  worth  something  in  future  do- 
nations to  the  Thatcher  Foundation. 

But  the  next  morning  the  world,  and 
her  diminished  status  in  it,  intruded  rude- 
ly. What  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
carefree  breakfast  with  the  vice  president 
in  Century  City  became  a  full-scale  news 
conference  when  word  arrived  that  terror- 
ists had  fired  three  mortar  rounds  at  the 
British  Cabinet  meeting  being  held  at  10 
Downing  Street.  Mrs.  Thatcher,  dressed 
in  a  navy  suit  with  brass  buttons  that 
looked  like  a  military  uniform,  was  ready 
with  a  statement,  handwritten  on  a  scrap 
of  paper.  She  then  found  herself  in  the 
ludicrously  unnatural  position  of  ceding 
control  of  the  event  to  Dan  Quayle  and 
watching  him  grope  with  reporters'  ques- 
tions. There  were  moments  when  she  ac- 
tually rocked  up  on  her  toes,  clenched  her 
fists,  and  bit  her  lip  as  if  to  silence  her- 
self. Finally,  a  question  that  implied  Brit- 
ish and  American  imperialism  was  the 
cause  of  anti-American  sentiment  in  the 
Gulf  pushed  her  over  the  edge.  When  she 
was  next  asked  to  give  her  views,  she 
blasted,  "I  think  all  comment  should  be 
directed  to  criticism  of  Saddam  Hussein, 
who  started  a  brutal  war  on  the  second  of 
August  and  has  been  prosecuting  it  ever 
since."  She  glared  at  the  offending  re- 
porter. "Criticism  should  be  directed  to- 
wards him,  not  those  who  are  standing 
against  aggression." 

Once  again,  she  had  flattened  the  oppo- 
sition. Is  that  why  Americans  love  her  so? 
Is  that  why,  on  Capitol  Hill,  when  tourists 
see  her  they  break  into  spontaneous  ap- 
plause? "I  don't  know,  but  I'm  eternally 
grateful  they  do,"  she  says.  It  certainly 
didn't  hurt  that  she  was  always  so  breath- 
takingly  well  informed,  the  cerebral  half 
of  the  heralded  Thatcher-Reagan  alliance. 
Reagan  might  be  able  to  get  away  with 
watching  The  Sound  of  Music  on  TV  the 
night  before  an  economic  summit  instead 
of  reading  his  briefing  book,  but  Mrs. 
Thatcher  never  could  nor  would. 

Margaret  Thatcher's  relationship  with 
Ronald  Reagan  was  a  cornerstone  of 
eighties  geopolitics  and  a  great  comfort  to 
them  both.  Today,  out  of  power,  both  are 
symbols  of  the  era  of  brash  acquisitive- 
ness, yet  Americans  sensed  in  her  the 
toughness  and  command  of  facts  that  the 
Gipper  was  often  seen  to  lack.  If  Ronald 
Reagan  acted  on  political  instinct,  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  was  able  to  provide  the  intel- 
lectual rationale.  "We  shared  the  same 
views  and  were  fighting  to  get  them  ac- 
cepted," she  says  "Don't  forget,  wc  had 
to  fight  to  get  them  accepted." 


"Reagan  was  particularly  appreciative 
of  having  Thatcher  in  his  corner  during 
his  early  ventures  onto  the  world  stage, 
when  his  inner  confidence  may  not  quite 
have  matched  his  fortress  of  convic- 
tions," writes  Lou  Cannon  in  his  defini- 
tive new  political  biography.  President 
Reagan:  The  Role  of  a  Lifetime.  "She  was 
quite  good  at  reinforcing  him  when  he 
needed  it,  and  made  a  point  of  giving  him 
credit  for  something  he  hadn't  said," 
agrees  former  national-security  adviser 
Robert  McFarlane.  "She  was  truly  con- 
scious of  his  limitations,  but  she  adored  his 
constancy — they  both  understood  the  pow- 
er that  derives  from  constancy."  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  also  masterful  at  having  her 
way  with  the  president.  ' '  I  wouldn't  say  she 
exploited  him,"  says  McFarlane,  "but  she 
knew  how  to  play  upon  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  his  chivalrous  nature.  To  be  in  a 
room  with  her  really  stirrrrrs  you,"  Mc- 
Farlane adds.  "She  is  a  performer,  an  over- 
whelming presence.  I  couldn't  be  around 
her  without  just  feeling .  .  .  passion  is  the 
wrong  word.  I  guess.  She  could  move  men 
and  she  knew  it.  Oh  yes!" 

Denis  Thatcher  had  a  more  succinct  ex- 
planation: "With  Ronald  Reagan,"  he 
told  an  American  friend,  "it  takes  a  while 
for  the  penny  to  drop."  Yet  even  when 
they  knew  they  were  being  had,  the  Yanks 
couldn't  seem  to  get  enough  of  her.  Both 
Charles  Price  and  Robert  McFarlane  re- 
member the  Christmastime  visit  in  1983 
when  Margaret  Thatcher  was  flying  to 
Washington  from  the  Far  East.  After  land- 
ing at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  near  Pearl 
Harbor  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she  an- 
nounced she  wanted  to  visit  the  battle  site. 
Of  course,  said  the  meet-and-greets,  they'd 
get  her  a  car.  "That  won't  be  necessary." 
she  replied,  fishing  a  flashlight  out  of  her 
purse  and  setting  off  on  foot. 

Hours  later,  at  Camp  David,  she  had 
Star  Wars  on  her  mind.  "Her  real  purpose 
was  to  rein  Reagan  in  before  he  did  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  alliance — the  Europe- 
ans were  very  alarmed  by  S.D.I.,"  says 
McFarlane.  "She  and  two  aides  sat  across 
the  table  from  the  whole  array  of  the  top 
people  in  the  administration,"  says  Price 
"  'Look  here,  Ron,'  she  said.  'I  think  we 
may  face  considerable  turmoil  in  the  ;il 
liance.  ...  1  think  you  should  make  .i 
statement  today."  '  Mrs.  Thatcher  dived 
into  her  handbag  once  again.  "I  brought 
one."  With  minor  tinkerings.  says  Mc- 
Farlane, this  was  the  communique  that 
was  issued  shortly  afterward. 

She  and  George  Bush  were  old  Friends 
by  the  time,  years  later,  (he  president  pre- 
sented Margaret  Thatcher  with  "the 
Handbag  Award"  al  .i  State  Department 
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lunch.  There  is  no  doubt  she  always  want- 
ed Bush  to  go  all  the  way.  Richard  Fisher, 
a  Dallas  investment  banker  who  befriend- 
ed Denis  and  Mark  Thatcher  in  the  mid- 
1980s  and  had  been  for  a  time  an  aide  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Michael  Blumenthal  in 
the  Carter  administration,  had  several  pri- 
vate lunches  and  dinners  with  the  prime 
minister  during  that  election  cycle.  She 
once  delivered  to  him  a  blistering  lecture 
on  the  importance  of  loyalty.  "You  can- 
not succeed  in  politics  unless  you  are  loy- 
al to  those  who  got  you  there,"  he  re- 
members her  saying.  "This  is  George's 
greatest  attribute — he  has  been  loyal  to 
Ron."  She  had  sized  up  Dukakis  quickly. 
"This  Dukakis  fellow  is  a  lightweight,  an 
absolute  lightweight,"  she  said,  "a  light- 
weight with  delusions  of  grandeur.  This  is 
a  dangerous  combination." 

A  few  months  later  when  Fisher  saw 
her  again,  on  the  eve  of  the  Republican 
convention,  Margaret  Thatcher  was  most 
concerned  about  whom  George  Bush 
would  choose  as  a  running  mate.  "I  would 
like  to  see  him  pick  Colin  Powell,"  Mrs. 
Thatcher  said  of  the  general  who  had  yet  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  "It 
would  be  a  bold  and  high  risk.  I  wish 
George  would  do  something  of  this  nature 
and  just  say,  'Right,  I'll  make  it  work.' 

But  by  the  time  George  Bush  assumed 
office  in  January  of  1989,  Margaret 
Thatcher  had,  in  the  words  of  a  senior 
American  official  present  at  the  meetings 
between  the  two,  "lost  the  ability  to  lis- 
ten." She  lectured  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Lawrence  Eagleburger  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time  "and  didn't  even  seem^ 
to  hear  his  answers."  At  a  meeting  in  Col- 
orado in  1989,  when  Bush  tried  to  engage 
her  in  a  political  bull  session,  she  an- 
swered him  "as  if  she  were  turning  on  a 
cassette  tape."  She  was  asked  to  try  to 
relax  and  she  did  somewhat,  eventually, 
but  by  then  the  Americans,  while  ever  re- 
specting her  intellect,  generally  consid- 
ered her  "difficult  and  imperial."  ("She 
always  talks  too  much  when  she's  ner- 
vous," explains  a  friend.)  Nevertheless, 
Margaret  Thatcher  is  widely  viewed  to 
have  bolstered  George  Bush's  resolve  to 
send  troops  to  the  Gulf,  since  the  two  of 
them  happened  to  be  in  Aspen  together 
when  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait, 
and  she  was  also  in  the  Oval  Office  when 
Cheney  called  to  tell  the  president  that 
King  Fahd  would  allow  American  troops 
on  Saudi  Arabian  soil. 

At  the  Medal  of  Freedom  ceremony, 
Bush  himself  alluded  to  Thatcher's  help 
on  that  score  and  her  lack  of  self-doubt. 
He  remembered  telephoning  her  early  on 
in  the  Gulf  crisis  to  say  that  he  was  plan- 


ning to  allow  a  single  Iraqi  vessel  through 
the  naval  blockade  the  allies  had  imposed. 
She  "agreed  with  the  decision,  but  then 
added  these  words  of  caution — words  that 
guided  me  through  the  Gulf  crisis.  Words 
I'll  never  forget  as  long  as  I'm  alive,"  said 
the  president.  "  'Remember,  George,'  she 
said,  'this  is  no  time  to  go  wobbly.'  ' 

When  she  herself  was  thrown  off-bal- 
ance, Margaret  Thatcher  turned  to  the  per- 
son she  has  always  trusted  most  in  the 
world,  her  husband.  After  the  first  unsuc- 
cessful vote  for  party  leadership  was  taken 
last  November,  Mrs.  Thatcher,  in  Paris 
for  a  summit  on  European  security,  said 
she  would  run  on  the  second  ballot.  Once 
home,  however,  she  discussed  her  plight 
with  Denis.  "He  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  I  did  not  stand  again,"  she 
says.  "It  relieved  my  mind  in  a  way  be- 
cause that  was  the  decision  I  came  to." 
Actually,  says  a  friend,  Denis  had  told  him 
two  years  earlier  that  "he'd  had  it — the  best 
thing  about  being  prime  minister  was  going 
to  Chequers." 

If  you  want  any  help,  you  ask  for  it  at 
home.  If  you've  got  any  problems, 
you  take  them  home.  That's  what  family 
life  is  about."  Mrs.  Thatcher  sat  up 
straight  and  stressed  every  consonant.  "It 
is  the  home  always  to  be  there — always 
certain  that  you  can  find  there,  no  matter 
what  happens,  affection  and  loyalty. 
.  .  .  Home  is  where  you  come  to  when  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do. 

"Denis  is  absolutely  marvelous,"  she 
went  on.  "We  are  a  very  close-knit  fam- 
ily." In  addition  to  the  Thatchers'  thirty- 
seven-year-old  twins,  Mark  and  Carol, 
there's  Mark's  congenial  wife,  Diane — a 
former  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  and  the  daughter  of 
a  car  dealer — and  their  two-year-old  son. 
Carol,  a  freelance  writer  and,  friends  say, 
the  one  with  the  sense  of  humor,  has 
stayed  in  the  background,  while  her  moth- 
er has  put  Mark  in  charge  of  everything 
and  found  solace  with  the  affable  Sir  Den- 
is. Now  seventy-six,  he  is  "the  mainstay 
of  my  life,"  says  Mrs.  Thatcher,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Hesketh,  "the  bedrock  on 
which  the  whole  cathedral  sits." 

"She  is  this  extraordinary  combination 
of  world-historic  figure  and  common-gar- 
den housewife,"  says  her  former  staffer 
and  National  Review  editor  John  O'Sulli- 
van.  "She  could  change  in  a  second  flat 
from  being  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Attila  the  Hun,  or  Genghis  Khan  to 
being  a  1950s  wife,"  agrees  one  of  her 
former  ministers.  Three  years  ago  after 
the  Trooping  of  the  Color  on  the  Queen's 
birthday,  Richard  Fisher  remembers,  he 


went  to  the  private  quarters  at  No.  10  to 
find  "Margaret  Thatcher  down  on  her 
hands  and  knees  packing  her  own  bag, 
and  there's  Denis  mixing  a  salad  with  his 
hands  in  the  pantry."  Lord  McAlpine 
says,  "The  dynamic  of  their  relationship 
is  simple:  it's  just  love,  true  affection,  ro- 
mance— they  love  each  other.  He's  enor- 
mously protective  of  her." 

When  asked  to  speak  in  personal  terms 
about  Denis,  however,  Mrs.  Thatcher 
fielded  the  question  with  English  reserve. 
"Denis  is  on  several  boards,  which  he  is 
extremely  conscientious  about — all  the 
board  papers  are  thoroughly  analyzed  be- 
fore he  ever  goes  to  board  meetings.  He's 
run  the  family  business.  He  knows  what 
it's  like  when  you  are  committing  your 
own  money.  ...  He's  a  crack  accountant 
and  he  also  always  has  been  mad  keen  on 
certain  sports  and  living  up  to  certain  stan- 
dards in  those  sports."  Golf,  she  said, 
which  Sir  Denis  plays  with  left-handed 
women's  clubs,  is  his  favorite.  "He's  very, 
very  pro  golf,"  she  said  in  her  best  instruc- 
tional tone,  "because  when  it  comes  to 
playing  professional  golf,  the  standards  of 
the  golf  are  some  of  the  highest  standards  in 
sports.  There  are  no  histrionics." 

Denis  has  been  celebrated  in  British 
pop  culture  through  the  play  Anyone  for 
Denis?,  in  which  he  is  "mad  keen"  on 
golf  chiefly  for  the  libations  of  the  nine- 
teenth hole,  and  in  the  hilarious  "Dear 
Bill"  letters  in  Private  Eye,  in  which  an 
old  buffer  never  far  from  gin  meltdown 
partakes  in  and  reports  on  a  daffy  right- 
wing  world. 

In  fact,  such  a  cover  of  buffoonery 
serves  him  well.  Denis  Thatcher  is  far 
right  in  his  views — he  has  always  been  an 
avid  advocate  of  trade  with  South  Africa 
and  has  called  the  BBC  "a  viper's  nest" 
of  "outrageous  bloody  pinkos. "  (A  female 
dinner  partner  remembers  him  referring  to 
Indians  as  "wogs.")  "He  played  the  fall 
man  and  he  was  ridiculed,"  says  Fisher. 
"That  was  fine — that  was  his  role."  But 
during  his  wife's  tenure,  Denis,  like  his 
son,  also  had  the  propriety  of  several  of  his 
business  dealings  questioned. 

For  many  years  Denis  was  a  consultant 
for  a  building  group  called  I.D.C. — he 
spent  six  to  seven  days  a  month  working 
for  the  group,  which  is  involved  in  civil 
engineering.  His  most  controversial  inter- 
vention on  the  firm's  behalf  came  to  light 
when  his  letter  to  the  government's  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Wales — about  delays  in 
building  permits  on  an  I.D.C.  project — 
was  published  in  the  British  press  in  1981 . 
The  message  from  Denis  Thatcher,  on 
10  Downing  Street  notepaper,  prompted 
the  secretary  to  scrawl  to  his  staff  in  the 
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in.  "The  explanation  had  better  be 
good  and  qui< 

Also  in  1981 ,  Denis  and  Mark  Thatcher 
got  embroiled  in  a  controversial  building 
contract  in  Oman.  Mrs.  Thatcher  was 
making  an  official  visit  there  during  the 
same  time  that  a  British  construction  com- 
pany. Cementation  International,  was  bid- 
ding on  a  billion-dollar  university  com- 
plex. Mark,  who  was  working  as  a  con- 
sultant for  Cementation,  showed  up  as 
well.  Mrs.  Thatcher  lobbied  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  and  after  it  won  the  con- 
tract, Mark  reaped  a  sizable  fee.  For  his 
part,  Denis  Thatcher  was  chairman  of  a 
company  that  had  a  50  percent  interest  in 
a  bid  to  subcontract  to  Cementation.  After 
The  Observer  broke  the  story  in  1984, 
Mrs.  Thatcher  and  her  government  were 
criticized  in  Parliament  for  the  striking 
conflict  of  interest.  Later  The  Sunday 
Times  revealed  that  Denis  was  a  co-signa- 
tory on  the  bank  account  in  which  Mark's 
fee  was  deposited. 

These  days,  Denis,  who  spends  one 
week  out  of  four  in  the  U.S.,  is  in  busi- 
ness with  some  heavily  investigated  char- 
acters. One  of  his  major  ventures — he 
serves  as  deputy  chairman — is  with  Att- 
woods,  a  British  waste-management  con- 
cern. Municipal  garbage  contracts  and 
landfills  in  high-growth  areas  like  Florida 
are  a  lucrative  business,  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  Att woods'  profit  comes  from 
an  American  subsidiary,  Industrial  Waste 
Services  in  Miami.  When  Attwoods  ac- 
quired I.W.S.  in  1984,  it  was  owned  by 
Jack  R.  Casagrande  and  Ralph  Velocci 
and  some  of  their  relatives;  as  part  of  the 
sale,  these  relatives  received  Attwoods 
stock,  and  Casagrande  and  Velocci  have 
joined  Denis  Thatcher  on  the  Attwoods 
board.  Casagrande  and  Velocci  come  from 
three  generations  involved  in  the  garbage 
trade  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  where 
another  company  Casagrande  has  an  inter- 
est in  was  charged  with  price-fixing  and 
illegal  property-rights  schemes.  A  1986  re- 
port from  Maurice  Hinchey,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  Environ- 
mental Conservation  Committee,  stated 
that  organized  crime  is  "a  dominating  pres- 
ence" in  the  state's  garbage  industry. 

"One  of  the  great  advantages  for 
I.W.S.  was  to  be  subsumed  under  a  Brit- 
ish corporation  which  had  the  luster  of  the 
Thatcher  name,"  says  Alan  Block,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  the  author  of  a  book  on  organized 
crime's  ties  to  the  waste  industry.  F.B.I. 
reports  refer  to  I.W.S. 's  business  dealings 


with  convicted  mob  associate  Mel  Coo- 
per, now  serving  twenty-five  years  in 
prison  for  racketeering.  Cooper  ran  a  gar- 
bage-equipment leasing  operation  in  New 
York  that  was  alleged  to  be  a  front  for 
loan-sharking  operations  connected  to  the 
Gambino,  Genovese,  and  Colombo  crime 
families. 

In  1986,  I.W.S.  was  convicted  in  Flori- 
da of  conspiracy  in  a  criminal  anti-trust 
case  and  fined  $375,000.  Also  that  year, 
Casagrande  and  Velocci  were  investigat- 
ed, but  not  indicted,  in  an  alleged  bribe  of 
the  mayor  of  Opa-Locka.  Florida,  for  that 
city's  garbage  contract.  In  1987,  a  civil 
suit  was  brought  against  I.W.S.  and  Casa- 
grande and  several  other  defendants  for 
allegedly  defrauding  Marion  County. 
Florida,  in  a  garbage-conversion  scheme. 
Casagrande  was  also  charged  with  grand 
theft  and  conspiracy.  Earlier  this  year, 
I.W.S.  and  Casagrande  were  part  of  a 
$2.3  million  out-of-court  settlement. 

While  Margaret  Thatcher  was  prime 
minister,  unofficial  Downing  Street  and 
Attwoods  sources  would  reportedly  dis- 
miss any  news  accounts  of  the  company's 
activities  by  asking  the  rhetorical  question 
"Do  you  think  British  intelligence  would 
allow  Denis  Thatcher  to  take  a  job  that 
could  be  linked  to  the  Mafia?"  Hinchey 
claims  that  Scotland  Yard,  at  least,  did 
inquire  about  Attwoods  and  I.W.S.  "I've 
seen  documents  from  British  authorities," 
he  says.  "They  knew  about  these  things 
and  were  frustrated  about  it."  Yet  British 
authorities  apparently  did  not  contact  oth- 
ers who  could  have  aided  them.  Says  Rob- 
ert Waters,  at  the  time  an  assistant  state 
attorney  in  Florida's  Organized  Crime  and 
Public  Corruption  Unit,  "I  was  the  one 
conducting  the  bribery  investigation,  and 
nobody  from  the  British  government  ever 
contacted  me  or  any  of  my  detectives." 

By  all  accounts,  Denis  has  never  ques- 
tioned his  own  authority.  "In  his  own 
house  he  would  have  the  last  word."  says 
Lord  McAlpine.  "It  is  a  conventional  re- 
lationship." But  the  paradox  exists  that, 
despite  his  being  an  apparent  male  chau- 
vinist, it  was  Denis's  money,  gotten  from 
the  family  chemical-and-paint  business 
(he  once  wrote  a  book  called  Accounting 
and  Costing  in  the  Paint  Industry),  that 
allowed  his  wife  to  pursue  a  political  ca- 
reer. "He  has  always  seemed  dazzled 
by — and  devoted  to — her,"  says  Lord 
Gowrie,  Thatcher's  minister  of  the  arts, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  Sotheby's  U.K. 
But  Denis,  though  fiercely  protective  of 
his  wife,  has  also  injected  a  note  of  reali- 
ty. Gowrie  recalls  an  after-dinner  speech 
she  once  made  at  the  Imperial  War  Muse- 
um in  the  flush  of  victory  after  the  Falk- 


lands  War.  Afterward  she  asked,  "Dear, 
was  I  too  long?"  "Bit,"  he  replied. 

If  Denis  has  successfully  deflected  criti- 
cism of  his  business  transgressions,  his 
son  has  not  been  as  fortunate.  In  fact,  al- 
most nobody  has  a  very  kind  word  for 
Mark  Thatcher.  "Mark  gets  a  bit  of  a  bum 
rap,"  says  John  O'SuIlivan,  the  National 
Review  editor.  "He  doesn't  have  immense 
charm.  He's  not  winning."  Indeed.  He's 
the  son  who  mixes  with  international  arms 
traders;  the  wheeler-dealer,  suddenly 
wealthy  son  who  travels  with  a  butler  and, 
last  fall,  bought  a  $3.5  million  London 
town  house  with  up-to-the-minute  heavy 
security;  the  inept  son  who  got  lost  in  the 
desert  for  six  days  on  the  Paris-to-Dakar 
rally  when  he  wanted  to  be  a  racecar  driver, 
causing  his  mother  her  first  public  tears 
(and  prompting  former  German  chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  to  comment  privately, 
"It's  the  first  time  I  ever  realized  she  was  a 
woman");  the  arrogant  son  who  got  his 
mother  in  hot  water  over  the  Oman  deal  and 
who  has  more  recently  clumsily  hinted  that 
certain  people  haven't  done  enough  to  sup- 
port the  foundation  she  wants  to  set  up;  the 
boorish  son  who  used  to  pull  out  a  walkie- 
talkie  in  the  middle  of  dinner  parties  to  talk 
to  his  bodyguards;  the  snobbish  son  who 
told  the  cultivated  billionaire  Walter  An- 
nenberg  that  he  was  setting  his  table  with 
the  wrong  glasses  for  red  wine  and  that  his 
golf  course  was  "Mickey  Mouse." 

"He's  not  the  brightest  guy  in  the 
world,"  says  columnist  Nigel  Dempster, 
"and  clearly  what  he's  done  smells  a  lit- 
tle." That  son.  "I  think  Mark  is  extreme- 
ly bright  and  loyal  to  his  mother,"  says 
Richard  Fisher,  a  Mark  defender.  "I  think 
he  realizes  that  great  people  can  serve  and 
then  be  forgotten  and  their  offspring 
amount  to  nothing.  The  Churchills  basi- 
cally live  in  poverty  by  Texas  standards. 
He  will  take  good  care  of  his  mother." 
Recently  when  Fisher  hosted  eighteen  for 
dinner  in  Mrs.  Thatcher's  honor  in  Dallas, 
he  toasted  her  "as  a  wife  and  mother  first, 
then  as  the  greatest  prime  minister  since 
Churchill."  "Richard."  she  replied,  "you 
have  finally  got  your  priorities  right." 

"I  see  something  else,"  Fisher  contin- 
ues. "I  think  she's  a  loving  mother,  and,  if 
anything,  there  is  a  sense  of  loss  that  in  her 
career  she  didn't  spend  enough  time  with 
her  children.  I  wouldn't  call  it  guilt,  but  she 
works  very  hard  to  love  her  two  kuls  " 

When  asked  directly  about  Mark's  role 
in  her  life  today,  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  not  at 
all  pleased.  "He  is  helping  make  some  ol 
the  arrangements,  and  he  is  a  very.  \vi\ 

good  businessman.  He's  a  born  business 

man,  as  indeed  my  husband  was.  He  built 
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up  his  own  business  and  he  managed  to 
sell  part  of  his  interest  in  it."  When 
pressed  about  just  what  sort  of  business  he 
was  in,  she  reluctantly  answered,  "It's  a 
big  concern  for  security — the  best  possi- 
ble kind  of  home-security  systems." 
Asked  about  his  qualifications  to  handle 
her  affairs  now,  she  lost  her  patience. 
"Look,  my  children  are  not  children  any- 
more," she  said.  "They  know  about  life. 
I  find  he  is  one  of  the  most  businesslike 
people  I  deal  with.  You  want  something 
done,  he  does  it  quickly — there's  no  'Oh, 
well,  I'll  do  it  tomorrow.'  " 

Despite  the  perception  of  many  loyal- 
ists that  the  foundation  is  a  "nonstarter," 
Mc Alpine  confidently  predicts  "we'll  be 
quite  active  by  the  end  of  the  summer." 
Mrs.  Thatcher  herself  says,  "The  founda- 
tion has  to  operate  in  Britain,  America, 
and  in  Japan.  There  are  people  the  world 
over  who  think  the  way  we  do." 

Apparently  so.  The  day  after  she  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Freedom,  Thatcher 
was  introduced  by  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  to  members  of 
five  right-wing  think  tanks  at  the  posh 
Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Washington.  She 
delivered  (gratis)  a  rousing  forty-five- 
minute  address  on  Europe  and  advocated 
the  economic  equivalent  of  NATO.  Imagine 
crossing  the  TelePrompTer  technique  of 
Reagan  with  her  brains — for  these  thirsty 
hard-liners  her  words  went  down  like  vin- 
tage champagne.  Anyone  who  had  thought 
she  might  modify  her  views  on  opposing  a 
common  European  currency  or  a  European 
Superstate  as  a  result  of  her  downfall  would 
have  been  deeply  disappointed.  "Utopian 
aspirations,"  she  informed  her  rapt  audi- 
ence of  right-wing  stars , ' '  have  never  made 
for  a  stable  polity." 

Her  next  stop,  Dallas,  seemed  more  of 
a  favor  to  Mark,  who  made  sure  she  was 
wined  and  dined  by  the  civic  elite.  At  one 
dinner,  she  took  issue  with  the  C.E.O.  of 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  who,  in  a  dis- 
cussion about  social  inequities,  dared  to 
mention  the  notion  of  a  class  structure. 
"Any  reference  to  class  distinctions  is  a 
Marxist  concept,"  Mrs.  Thatcher  told 
him.  Although  she  was  now  able  to  com- 
mand a  cool  $60,000  per  speech — 
$20,000  more  than  Henry  Kissinger 
gets — she  made  yet  another  speech  for 
free  to  a  room  full  of  wowed  million-  and 
billionaires.  During  the  question-and-an- 
swer  period  following,  she  referred  to  the 
special  relationship  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States:  if  it  ever  faltered,  she 
promised  in  jest,  "I  may  come  back." 

Finally,  though,  it  was  the  plight  of  the 
Kurds  that  led  Mrs.  Thatcher  to  abandon 
her  stance  of  official  reticence.  "The  peo- 


ple need  help,  and  they  need  it  now,"  she 
admonished  on  April  3,  while  President 
Bush  was  on  vacation  in  Florida  and  John 
Major  was  glimpsed  at  a  soccer  match.  "It 
is  not  a  question  of  standing  on  legal  nice- 
ties. .  .  .  Supposing  they  were  your  chil- 
dren, wouldn't  you  want  to  help?' '  Major's 
announcement  of  emergency  aid  to  the 
Kurds  followed  three  hours  later,  but  his 
aides  angrily  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
Mrs.  Thatcher  was  in  any  way  responsible. 
"It  is  time  some  of  the  elderly  loose  can- 
nons on  the  deck  were  pitched  overboard 
and  shut  up , "  one  senior  minister  reported- 
ly snapped. 

A  week  later,  when  she  returned  to  New 
York  to  open  the  newly  remodeled  British 
Airways  terminal  at  J.F.K.  airport,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  also  dropped  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  had  a  "very  lively  ding-dong" 
about  the  Kurds  and  the  Gulf  with  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  and  other  U.N.  heavies. 

"She's  invigorated,  in  very  good  form," 
says  John  O'Sullivan,  but  "she  wishes 
she  were  in  office."  And  yet,  he  says, 
"when  she  was  in  power  there  were  al- 
ways constraints — she  couldn't  develop  a 
positive  agenda.  With  the  reception  she 
received  from  that  Washington  speech, 
she  realized  she  could  be  this  new  world 
figure — a  female  Kissinger,"  he  en- 
thuses. "There  are  still  remnants  of  offi- 
cial caution,  but  I  could  see  her  shaking  it 
off.  In  another  six  months  she'll  be  unrec- 
ognizable. She'll  get  more  outspoken." 

That's  just  what  many  Conservatives  in 
Britain  fear  most.  Already  Major's  gov- 
ernment has  begun  to  dismantle  the  poll 
tax  and  increase  child  benefits.  That  old 
consensus  is  rearing  its  equitable  head. 
For  Margaret  Thatcher  that's  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  making  Jesse  Jackson  the 
head  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Already,  it  is 
said,  she  has  taken  to  calling  Major's  gov- 
ernment "the  B  team." 

Reports  are  now  circulating  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  visit  with  Gorbachev  in  May, 
she  will  make  a  triumphant  appearance — 
as  a  sort  of  Britannia-on-a-chariot  sym- 
bol— at  next  year's  Republican  conven- 
tion. "There's  no  shortage  of  people  who 
would  love  to  entertain  her , ' '  says  her  close 
friend  and  former  minister  Cecil  Parkinson. 
"But  that's  not  a  career,  is  it?" 

"She's  going  through  a  period  of  enor- 
mous boredom,"  says  Lord  Hesketh.  Nev- 
ertheless, loyalists  like  Hesketh  maintain, 
one  must  never  count  Margaret  Thatcher  out. 
"She  was  destroyed  by  the  poll  tax  and  her 
views  on  Europe.  The  chattering  classes — 
the  media,  the  dons,  the  Pinters — they  all 
hate  her,  they  loathe  her.  They  are  unable  to 
have  serious  thoughts  about  what  she's 
done,  what  she's  achieved.  They're  abso- 


lutely blinded  by  their  hatred.  Because  they 
don't  like  her  they  say  she's  gone.  Exit,  stage 
right.  That's  a  great  advantage  to  her." 

"If  she  aspires  to  be  an  influence  in 
British  politics,  and  I  think  she  does," 
says  Robert  McFarlane,  "there  is  a  need 
for  a  pause.  If  she'll  just  tap  her  foot  for  a 
while,  they'll  come  her  way.  They'll  real- 
ize what  a  giant  she  is." 

"My  role  now  is  to  go  round  the  world 
saying,  propounding,  what  I  believe  in, 
and  to  help  those  reaching  out  to  democra- 
cy," Mrs.  Thatcher  declares.  In  the  U.S., 
she's  already  got  millions  on  her  side. 
Deep  in  Orange  County,  the  denizens  are 
still  talking  about  the  penetrating  speech 
they  recently  heard  from  her.  "After  all," 
said  one  matron,  "she  is  the  most  power- 
ful woman  who  ever  lived." 

For  Margaret  Thatcher,  at  least  there'll 
always  be  an  America.  □ 
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G£MINI    A    May21-June21 

Real  m  imes  only  with  experience  and  lime,  so  avoid  taking  the 

papal  attitude  you  detest  so  much  in  others.  You're  not  infallible  or 
omniscient,  at  least  not  yet.  Hot  adviser-student  relationships  need  a 
summer  break.  For  the  present,  don't  tax  your  brain  too  much,  and  make 
ever)  effort  to  exercise  patience,  even  though  for  Geminis  that's  impossible, 
"i  ou're  terrified  that  if  your  brilliant  mind  were  to  go  you'd  have  nothing 
left,  Relax.  Just  keep  repeating  your  name,  address,  and  phone  number, 
always  remembering  that  as  long  as  you've  got  those  three  down  you're  not 
going  crazy.  At  least  not  yet. 


CANCER    &  June  22-July  22 


You'd  rather  go  to  bed  than  be  dragged  into  an  ugly  battle  over  money, 
trusts,  and  other  filthy  material  issues,  but  there  are  a  few  embarrassing 
imbalances  that  need  to  be  corrected.  Your  knees  may  knock  and  your 
lips  tremble  at  the  thought  of  having  certain  people  call  you  greedy,  so 
gnt  your  teeth  and  be  prepared.  Just  hope,  as  Saturn  begins  its  five-month 
retrograde  in  your  8th  house  in  mid-May,  that  you  do  not  find  yourself  in 
one  of  those  scenes  out  of  a  thirties  movie  where,  after  the  whole  family 
has  gathered  in  the  lawyer's  office  for  the  reading  of  the  will,  the  lights 
suddenly  go  out  and  someone  screams. 


Si 


LEO  OL  July  2 3- August  22 
With  Jupiter  in  Leo  opposing  a  7th-house  Saturn,  it's  time  to  start 
appreciating  those  who  are  there  for  you,  and  stop  wasting  energy 
chasing  after  the  rest.  What's  great,  considering  the  crushing  rejections 
you've  been  experiencing,  is  how  you  continue  to  bounce  and  laugh, 
just  as  a  dog  in  season  remains  undaunted  and  ardent  even  if  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  is  thrown  on  him.  Keep  right  on  plugging,  even  if  you  don't 
get  raves  every  time  you  wiggle  your  fanny.  Marriage,  you  may  be 
surprised  to  leam,  is  not  quite  the  romance  that  precedes  it.  That's  just 
nature's  way  of  tricking  you  into  a  commitment. 

VIRGO   Tty?   August  23-September  22 

You  may  think  that  gooey  affirmations  and  meditations  that  focus  on 
the  White  Light  are  for  the  birds,  since  they  don't  seem  to  stop  your 
allergies  from  flaring  up  every  June.  But  keep  up  the  mystical  crystal- 
healing  routines  anyway,  not  because  they  get  rid  of  cellulite  or  make 
your  hair  thicker,  but  because  your  soul  requires  them.  If  you  want  to 
do  something  concrete,  keep  an  exact  record  of  what  you  eat  between 
mid-May  and  the  first  week  of  October.  And  no  cheating.  There's  no 
sense  denouncing  everything  Shirley  MacLaine  stands  for  just  because 
you  can't  stick  to  a  diet. 

LIBRA    ^S   September  2 3-October  23 

Socially,  you  should  enjoy  being  skewered  on  the  axis  of  love  and 
friendship  as  Jupiter  flies  through  your  llth  house  and  Saturn  drags 
through  your  5th  from  now  till  fall.  But  you  Libras  are  odd.  All  your 
signs  and  houses  are  the  opposite  of  those  of  normal  people.  You  feel 
cool  friendship  when  anyone  else  would  be  feeling  extreme  passion.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  get  all  hot  and  bothered  in  the  most  inappropriate 
situations.  It's  hard  for  a  person  to  know  whether  to  pick  you  up  and 
sweep  you  off  to  the  bedroom,  or  just  hand  you  a  can  of  Bud  Light  and 
go  on  watching  the  game. 

SCORPIO    ity   October  24-November  21 

Leaky  faucets  will  interrupt  your  dreams  of  glory  from  mid-May 
through  much  of  June.  You  are  in  the  motorcade  waving,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  ticker  tape,  when  suddenly  your  heart  stops  as  you  spot  the 
one  person  in  the  crowd  you  thought  you'd  never  have  to  deal  with 
again,  someone  who  knows  what  your  name  was  before  you  changed  it. 
Now  that  you've  truly  found  your  place  in  the  sun,  don't  let  anyone  get 
to  you.  You've  arrived  at  a  moment  as  fraugh!  with  tension  and  drama 
as  the  scene  in  All  About  Eve  where  George  Sanders  finally  confronts 
Anne  Baxter.  Play  it  for  all  it's  worth. 


SAGITTARIUS    *&   November  22-December  21 

Just  think  of  Moses  up  there  on  Mount  Sinai,  getting  the  dish  straight 
from  the  original  horse's  mouth,  and  you'll  have  a  sense  of  how  great 
you  should  be  feeling  from  now  to  September  while  Jupiter  transits 
your  9th  house.  This  happens  only  once  every  twelve  years,  so  ride  that 
horse  and  enjoy  it.  You'll  get  that  special  rush  you  feel  when  you  are 
zooming  through  an  airport  on  your  way  to  someplace  fabulous.  So 
what  if  Saturn  slows  down  in  your  communication  house  at  the  end  of 
May?  So  what  if  you  come  down  from  the  mountain  with  the  real  poop 
and  nobody  wants  to  listen? 

CAPRICORN   fj    December  22-January  19 

It  would  be  cruel  of  anyone  to  make  you  feel  guilty  about  money  now, 
especially  when  you've  given  so  much  away  and  got  so  little  in  re- 
turn— at  least  to  hear  you  tell  it.  Actually,  you're  not  poor  at  all.  Here  it 
is  May  and  June,  with  no  r  in  either  month,  and  the  world  is  still  your 
oyster.  People  are  betting  all  their  chips  on  you,  so  naturally  you  feel 
pressured.  Just  ask  yourself  why  you  should  feel  like  a  Dickens  charac- 
ter, either  gouging  the  poor  or  sharing  cold  porridge  with  orphans  of  the 
storm.  Above  all,  avoid  asking  that  old  question.  If  you're  so  smart, 
why  ain't  you  rich? 


AQUARIUS    ZV±    January  20-February  18 

What  an  irony:  here  Jupiter  transits  your  7th  house  and  Saturn  has  to  go 
retrograde  in  your  sign.  Maybe  that's  why  if  you  didn't  have  to  have 
somebody  hold  your  hand  every  minute  you  could  enjoy  being  alone. 
You  need  the  wise  reassurance  of  a  supportive  person.  The  only  trouble 
is  you  push  everybody  away,  flirt  and  then  reject,  get  people  to  propose 
just  so  you  can  turn  them  down.  If  you  perceive  kindness  as  patronizing 
and  see  everyone's  warmth  as  hiding  an  ulterior  motive,  you'll  blow 
approaching  golden  opportunities.  You  need  some  loving  right  now.  If 
only  it  didn't  make  you  gag. 

PISCES    X    February  19-Marcb  20 

After  all  your  dedication  to  others  and  all  the  loud  sacrifices  you've 
been  making  for  years,  why  feel  guilty  if  you  need  a  little  backup  now? 
The  boring  theme  of  your  summer  is  psychic  and  physical  health,  so 
don't  give  in  to  that  side  of  you  that  welcomes  defeat  and  would  like  the 
shades  pulled  down  and  the  windows  closed.  You've  got  to  feel  the  sun 
on  your  face.  Get  out  of  that  chair  and  walk'  There's  just  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  collapsing  in  your  bathrobe  and  waiting  lor  assistance  to 
arrive.  That  would  do  nothing  for  an  ego  that's  already  tottering  on  a 
pair  of  worn-out  heels. 

ARIES   T  March  21  -April  19 

The  opposition  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  your  5th  and  I  Ith  houses  should 
help  you  understand  a  little  more  fully  why  two's  company  and  three's 
a  crowd.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  be  naive  about  intruding  into  groups 
and  introducing  lovers  to  friends.  Such  behavior  could  be  dangerous  to 
your  health.  And  don't  assume  that  your  children,  just  because  they  are 
vours.  are  going  to  be  popular  with  all  the  other  kids  at  camp;  it's  just 
possible  they  might  not  be.  Stop  agonizing  over  the  fact  that  people 
always  seem  to  be  judging  you.  Be  happy  you  don't  tit  into  society 
You  never  wanted  to  anyway. 

TAURUS    O    April  20-May  20 

From  Mother's  Day  on,  you  will  be  torn  between  the  yen  for  public 
recognition  and  the  simple  thrill  of  steaming  leeks.  Your  strongest  wish 
will  be  to  have  Barbara  Walters  give  a  walking  tour  of  your  home  II 
you  feel  bitterness  about  your  career,  can  it  The  opposition  between 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  your  4th  and  I  Oth  houses  is  .ilmost  over  It  would  be 
wise  this  spring  to  turn  from  striving  for  victory  to  choosing  bathroom  i  ile 
And  don't  talk  so  much  about  your  frustrated  ambition  that  you  put  out  the 
flame  at  small  candlelit  dinners.  Think  of  all  those  stars  who  don't  win  the 
Oscar   They  go  on  bravely,  don't  they? 
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By  Michael  Lutin 


VANITY  FAIR/JUr-Ji 


Where  to  meet 

the  most 

interesting  people 

on  Friday  night. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  REVUE. 

Fridays  at  10pm  ET 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  art,  music,  theater,  movies,  dance,  literature  and  TV. 

(But  didn't  know  who  to  ask.) 


Sponsored  in  part  by 

Multi  Purpose  35mm  OneFilm  from 

Polaroid  -The  Simple  Choice 


is 


O  1991  Arts  &  Entertainment  Network  HEARST/ABC/NBC. 
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Vanity  Fain  April  1934 


Gloria  Swanson 


e  didn't  need  dialogue  then.  We  had 
faces, ' '  Gloria  Swanson  hissed  as  Norma 
Desmond,  the  creepy  diva  of  Sunset  Bou- 
levard, Swanson' s  swan  song  to  the 
gothic  Hollywood  she  helped  create. 
Swanson  certainly  had  a  face.  After  a 
stint  with  Mack  Sennett  she  became  the 
most  lavishly  stylized  silent  star  in  such 
epics  as  DeMi  lie's  Male  and  Female 
(1919)  and  Perret's  Madame  Sans-Gene 
(1925),  the  first  major  film  made  abroad 
by  a  Hollywood  star.  She  was  nominated 


for  Academy  Awards  in  two  films  she  produced  herself: 
the  racy  Sadie  Thompson  ( 1928)  and  her  first  talkie.  The 
Trespasser  (1929),  bankrolled  by  her  paramour  lot- 
Kennedy.  And — June  brides,  take  note  -Swanson  set 
the  pace  for  the  much-married  movie  star,  with  six 
husbands  (Wallace  Beery  was  her  first ),  and  was  the  In  si 
screen  queen  to  marry  nobility  (the  Marquis  de  la  lalaise 
was  herthird).  Here,  she  had  just  completed  Music  in  (he 
Air,  after  which  her  career  faded  until  Sunset  Boulevard 
(1950),  when  she  was  nominated  for  a  third  Oscar  in  the 
"greatest  comeback  in  film  history."  As  Norma  Des 
mond  put  it,  "I  am  big.  It's  the  pictures  thai  got  small." 
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BMW3-SERIES. 

In  today's  volatile  economy, 
even  people  of  means  are  asking 
a  question  that  should  alarm  the 
world's  automobile  makers: 

"Just  what  makes  this  car 
worth  the  money?" 

The  new  BMW  325i  sedan, 
however,  welcomes  such  scrutiny. 
Because  not  only  does  it  embody 


the  traditional  BMW  passion  for 
driving,  it  offers  a  whole  set  of 
more  practical-minded  virtues- 
most  notably  safety,  durability 
and  ease  of  maintenance. 

It  represents  eight  years  of 
intensive  thought  from  every 
automotive  discipline.  An  effort 
unlike  any  in  BMW's  history. 

THENEXTBESTTHINGTOA 
CAR  THAT  MAINTAINS  ITSELF 

At  the  heart  of  the  325i  is  a 
new  189-hp,24-valve  engine  so 
advanced  that  it  requires  little 
regular  maintenance  beyond  the 
changing  of  oil,  filters  and  plugs. 

Its  sophisticated  electronics 


incorporate  a"black  box"  system 
that  can  play  back  past  engine 
events  for  the  BMW  technician, 
revealing  problems  that  might 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  detect. 
Or  even  describe. 

THE  325i  IMPACT-ACTIVATED* 
SAFETY  SYSTEM.        | 

BMW  has  always  held  that 
the  greatest  safety  feature  is  a 
car  that  enhances  the  driver's 
ability  to  avoid  accidents  in  the  ' 
first  place.Thus,  BMW's  historic 
excellence  in  the  areas  of  sus- 
pension, steering  and  advanced 
antilock  brake  technology. 

But,  in  the  event  that  you 


only  alive  in  the  new  325i  sedan, 
but  substantially  enhanced. 

The  rear  suspension  is  so 
unlike  other  cars  in  its  class,  it's 
patented.  Resulting  in  improved 
stability  in  hard  cornering,  and  a 
better  grip  of  the  road  overall. 

When  it  comes  to  comfort, 
the  325i  is  now  longer,  taller  and 
wider  than  before.  It  has  firmly 
supported  seats.  Left  and  right 
temperature  controls,  to  allow 
for  individual  preferences.  Even 
a  microfiltration  system  that 
removes  dust,  pollen  and  most 
odors  from  the  interior  air. 

Of  course,  the  325 i  is  also 
equipped  with  BMW's  four-year/ 


are  unable  to  avoid  a  frontal  im- 
pact, the  325i  is  also  designed 
to  launch  an  entire  sequence  of. 
events  to  help  minimize  injuries. 
Hydraulic  bumpers  absorb 
a  part  of  the  impact  energy.  A 
system  of  "crush  tubes"absorbs 
yet  more.  The  seat  belts  tighten 
their  grip.  Three  sensors  trigger 
the  driver's-sideairbag.  Interior 
lights  are  automatically  turned 
on  and  the  doors  are  unlocked, 
to  assist  in  escape  or  rescue. 

A  SAFE  CAR  NEEDN'T  BE 
A  BORING  ONE. 

The  unique  driving  charac- 
ter of  the  original  3-Series  is  not 

i  >ur  BMW  dealer  for  details  on  this  limited  warranty  *  *  Services  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club.  Inc .  Boston,  MA  02155.  except  in  CA,  where  services  are  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club  of  Calif.  Inc.  Boston.  MA 


50,000-mile  bumper-to-bumper 
warranty* for  protection  against 
unexpected  expenses,  as  well  as 
a  Roadside  Assistance  program 
you  can  call  upon  any  day  of  the 
year,  on  any  road  in  the  U.S.A!* 

If  you  would  like  to  receive 
literature  on  the  new  3-Series, 
or  be  connected  directly  to  your 
nearest  BMW  dealer,  you  need 
only  call  800-334-4BMW 

We  also  invite  you  to  stop 
in  for  a  test  drive,  so  you  can  find 
out  what  makes  the  325i  sedan 
worth  the  money  from 
the  best  vantage  point 
of  all:  the  driver's  seat. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE: 
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vi.v*clous.ly  «*y  -  vl'VMiM"  irtij 


j.„»,  virav)  that  induces   paroxysms  at  48-hour  inter- 

u  Wka*.  n  INL  Vrverridot,  fr.  Wiwra.  type  genus,  fr.  L 

2ir-rid  ^K  1foM\-  anv  of  a  family  (Vnwirfo*)  of  carnivorous  mam- 

■terw  ferrctJ  I,    , f  eenetf  or  a  mongoose)  thai  are  rarely  larger  than  a 

"Tits  a  cl?e  '.tTone    slender,  and  like  a  weasel  in  build  with  short 

*$'  cal  tt  claws  and  rounded  fee.  -  viverrid  adj 
Sorlessretracu  e  c  ( .  ^   ^  q|.  _,.  ^  food   ff  (,.  ^  |q  |We  ff 

^rsVve-vsrz.   yi      r      V1CTUALS  POOD 

turt«]?*aP^n  \'viv-e-an\  11  :  the  mistress  of  Merlin  in  Arthurian 

'&''$$&di%^crc  10  live  -  more  a.  quick]  0638) 

f :  M^g  »e  ?Pfor  .  very  strong  :  very  high  r 
Lketch)^0/0..::;  Lnression  on  the  senses  :  si 


freshness 
in  chroma  3 


lively 
produc- 


the  barren  hills) 
Sbe'  "  '"'" 
i: 

dlllCKEN 

jS,"')r.My  \,vT-va-*par-3t-e.  .viv-sAn  (1864)  :  the  quality  or  slate  of 
,$g viviparous  .  ,  .  vsAodi  IL  viviparity,  fr.  vivus  alive  +  -pants 
ffiiP*»T°y?^   iH ;   producing    living   young    instead    of   eggs    from 


W*"5-!  ,;f>  or  renewed  life  :  animate  (rains  that  ~  the  barren  hills) 
Xe  with  hie  or '"  vividness  to  (concentrating  this  union  of  qual- 
KW  ""P"1.  v' Ti  »  wav  which  vivifies  both  -  John  Dewey)  syn  see 
^Md  m«Wf.|'.fI^a;tlon\.viv-9-f3-,ka-sh3n\»  -  vivMi-er  \'viv-o- 

wtirifEN  ■ —  Vl» 


vip.a-rous-ly  adv 
..    on  fr.  vivisection]  vi  ( 1864)  :  to 
practice  vivisection   —   vivi-scctor 


i.va-cious-ly 
fr.  L  vivacitat- 
ing  vivacious 


vivflcifW.  fr.  vh*. 


nnttitr.  ft.  Ml 


;SgnV  IF'fem.  of  MF  W» 

,1s  or  plants  indoors.  «P 
^^vfi./,!    ve-va-'vc-(.^',*'lMU 
iressed  or  conducted  &r 
jj,tion  conducted  vi«  v^     ^ 


A„p.aT0US  w    vif  v    '   duc|       ,1'vmg   voung   lns,ead   of  cggs   from 

^*?™s,i. (  k^Si  in  the  manner  of  nearly  all  mammals,  many  reptiles. 
V.4&1  the  body  '"» la.  ierminating  while  still  attached  to  me  parent 
taJ^^onhemg»nTrove>  i  vl.vlp...rous.|y  adv 
M.  \~iv"  .sekt\  1*  [back-formauon  fr.  y.m, 
K'vivilectlon  on  -  W  :  to  pracuce  v.v.se 

V*"'?!^?  v  vlva-'sek-shsn.  'viv-a-A  n  [I  vivus  +  E  section)  11707) 
'ttBi'rf  «  operaUon  on  a  living  animal  usu,  for  physiologica 
■!*.J&ai  invesugation:  broadly  :  animal  experimentation  esp.  if 
*^rtBo  cause  dPsUrss  to  the  subject  -  vlvl-seotlon-al  V.viva- 
ffSari  shan'h  4  -  vlvl.sectlon.lst  V  ■  sek-sh(o)nest\ » 
it  Vvk-san\n  [(assumed)  ME  (southern  dial.)  vixen,  alter,  of  ME 
l*frOE  toe  fern,  of  fox)  (bef.  12c  1  :  a  female  fox  2  :  0  shrew- 
ftiLnenS  woman  -vlx.en.lsh\-sO-)nish\  adj  ccc 

ff  \TiSrd  °;ard\  n  [alter,  of  ME  viser  mask,  visor]  (1555)  1  :  a 
Ster disguise  or  protectfon  2  :  d.souise.  ou.se 

%ffiAv?ffi&  «"■•  fr'  Ar  ^:frl  (156f2)K:  arhigh  "xffh 
*«r of  various  Muslim  countries  and  esp.  of  .the  former  Turkish 
£to- viSeMteVzlr-at.  -'zi(3)r-tit\n  -  vl.zier.lal\.'zir-a-sl\fl,ij 
-Tl'iltr.shlp\-'zi(3)r-,ship\n 

Sbv"  vfth-!°6\  n  IVtislo,  Hungary]  (ca.  1948)  :  any  of  a  Hungarian 
SJ  of  hunting  dog  resembling  the  weimaraner  but  having  a  rich  deep 

fX  (1905r°V-y»hV<i  "«*  of  •  8"rmem  7  V-neCked  "*,, 
iSrtie  \'V6-b  bal\  n  IMF.  fr.  L  vo^bttlttm .  fr.  .ware  to  call  -  more 
Tvoice] I  (1530)  :  term;  specif:  a  word  composed  of  various  sounds  or 
letters  without  regard  to  its  meaning     ..,.,,  f       „..i...;„,,.i 

HMr  \v6*kab-ya-lar.  vsA  od;  back-formation  fr.  vocabulary) 
iliOS) :  of  or  relating  to  words  or  phraseology  :  verbal 
•ttb.u.laryWft-'kab-ya-.ler-e.  va-\n, p/  -lar-ies  [MP  vocabttlatre .  prob 
TmL  vocafcntariMm.  tr.  neut.  of  vocabttlarius  verbal,  fr.  L  yocabttltm 
11532)  1  :  a  list  or  collection  of  words  or  of  words  and  phrases  usu. 
*habetically  arranged  and  explained  or  defined  :  lexicon  2  a  :  a 
STor  stock  of  wdrds  employed  by  a  language,  group,  individual.  0 
rat  or  in  a  field  of  knowledge  b  :  a  list  or  collection  of  terms  or 
codes  available  for  use  (as  in  an  indexing  system)  3  :  a  supply  ol  ex- 
ttttsive  techniques  or  devices  (as  of  an  art  form) 

wabulary  entry  n  (ca.  1934)  :  a  word  (as  the  noun  book), .hyphened  or 
.<pa  compound  (as  the  verb'  bookniptch  or  the  noun  book  review). 
vxi  element  (as  the  affix  pro-),  abbreviation  (as  agt).  verbalized  sym- 
W  (as  Na),  or  terra  (as  man  in  the  street)  entered  alphabeucally  in  a 
&lionary  for  the  purpose  of  definition  or  identification  or  expressly 
Waded  as  an  inflected  form  (as  the  noun  mice  or  the  verb >  «w)  or  as  a 
toed  form  (as  the  noun  godlessness  or  the  adverb  globally)  or  relatea 
patue  (as  one  for  the  book)  run  on  at  its  base  word  and  usu.  set  in  a 
We  (as  boldface)  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  lightface 
fuiog  text  which  defines,  explains,  or  identifies  the  entry 
Wl  \'va-kol\  adj  [ME,  fr.  L  vocalis,  fr.  roc-,  vox  voice :  -  more  at 
;wce]  (14c)  1  a  :  uttered  by  the  voice  :  oral  b  :  produced  in  the 
«0M  :  uttered  with  voice  2  :  relating  to,  composed  or  arranged  lor. 
ftung  by  the  human  voice  (~  music)  3  :  yocalic  4a:  having  or 
uwismg  the  power  of  producing  voice,  speech,  or  sound  D  :  expres- 
sive c  :  full  of  voices  :  resounding  d  :  given  to  expressing  oneself 
ttttly  or  insistently  :  outspoken  e  :  expressed  in  words  5  :  01,  reia  - 
«t'lo,  or  resembling  the  voice  (~  impairment)  -  vccakMy  WO-  kal- 
1x*»-vo.caMy\*vo-k»-le\fl</i'  ,   .       .„., 

"W  n  (1582)  1  :  a  vocal  sound  2  :  a  usu.  accompanied  musical 
"""position  for  the  human  voice  :  SONO:  also  :  a  performance  of  such  a 
^position 

*»'  cords  n  pi  (ca.  1852)  :  either  of  two  pairs  of  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
<""«  that  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  and  have  free  edges 


vj\  easy  VgV  ^J.  »  lo*  *  J 
v  boy  \m\  thin  \St\  ite    omr*» 


-""».u»i  project  into  tne  cavity  ot  tne  iar; 
"tending  dorsoventrally  toward  the  middle  line 
J**Wc\v6-'kal-ik.  va-\  adj  [L  vocalis  vowel,  fr.  vocalis  vocal]  (1814) 
jM'ked  by  or  consisting  of  vowels  2  a  :  being  or  functioning  as  a 
I  S1  L:  of'  rela,ine  ">•  or  associated  with  a  vowel  -  vo-cal-LCaLly 

I  Tjealle  n  (1924)  :  a  vowel  sound  or  sequence  in  its  function  as  the  most 
^jrous  part  of  a  syllable  .  ,     , 

**;to  \'v8-ka.,lii-3m\  n  (ca.  1864)  1  :  vocalization  2  :  vocal  art 
"Kcnnique  :  singino  3  :  the  vowel  system  of  a  language  or  dialect 
*«W»t\-k»-last\n  (1834) :  tSinoer 


I 


1  in  the 


wcrtlie  \'vo-k8-,liz\  vt  -ized;  -Iz-ing  «  ■ %%$  *L» ^  J$d& ' 
:  utter;  specif  :  sing.  2  a  :  to  make  «"«£«*«  » acnonvsonantal 
:  voice  b  :  to  convert  to  a  vowel  3  :  to  furn  sn  ^s  a  jv 
Hebrew  or  Arabic  text)  with  vowels  or  vowel  points  ■-  uy  t,l^.tlon 
vocal  sounds  2  :  sino;  specif:  to  sing  wi^ou'.w°r?s„      """'* 
\,v6-k9-l3-'z8-sh9n\n  -  voKaWwrV'vO-ka-.ll-zsrSB 
vo^ca-tlon  W6-  ■  kll-shan\  n  [ME  vocaclmm.  f r.  L  vocvMg,  ^«J  sTa 
mons,  fr.  vocatus,  pp.  of  vocart  to  call  -  m0I!,„^  ^course  of  acUon: 
summons  or  strong  inclination  to  a  particular  state  or  course  1 «  ag^j 
esp  :  a  divine  calf  to  the  religious  life  b  :  an  entry  into  Uie  P"«^ 
or  a  religious  order  2  a  :  the  work  in  which  a  pe n on  is  jeg uwriy 
employed8:  occupation  b  :  the  persons  engaged  ui  a  particular 
pation  3  :  the  special  function  of  an  individual  or  group 
vb.ca.tion.al  Vshnal,  -shan-'lX  adl    1652)  1  :  of,  ™™t.™'°\  ^ill 
cerned  with  a  vocation  2  :  of.  relating  to,  or  be  ng  m  training  in  a 
or  trade  to  be  pursued  as  a  career  -  vo.ca.tlon.aWy  \-e\«a 1 
vo.ca.tlon.aHsm  \-,iz-am\  11  (1924)  :  emphasis  on  vocational  training 
education  —  vo«ca.tion.al.ist  \-ast\  n  lv>„jvl,,   t.  voca. 

'vocative  \'vak-at-iv\  adj  [ME  vocallf,  ft.  MF.fr.  J;  «»""««;  £,  king 
tus,  pp.]  (15c)  1  :  of.  relating  to,  or  being  a  8»mmauc.?J,c.*sem„Cv  f5 
the  InV  addressed  (Latin  Doline  \n  miserere,  Domme  hava ^^  mercy.  O 
Lord"  is  in  the  ~  case)  2  of  a  word  or  word  grot tp  .  1 marking 
addressed  (mo//ier  in  "mother,  come  here  is  a  —  expression/ 
Jvocatlve  »  (1522)  1  :  the  vocative  case  of  a  language  2  :  a  torm 

vc-dtr'ant  \vo- ■  sif-a-ram\  adj  ( 1609) :  clamorous,  vociferous 

vo-cif.er.atc  S-,rat\  vi,  -at-ed;  -aflng  [L  ^iferams,^.  of  voaferari,  ft 

voc;  vox  voice  +  fore  to  bear  -  more  at  voice,  bear]  W  059JJ ^ ■  » 

utter  loudly  :  shout  ~  vi  :  to  cry  out  loudly  :  clamor  -  vo.cir.er-a 

tionv.sif-a-'ra-shanvn  -  vo.cif.er.a.tor\-'sif-a-.rat-aAn 

vo-cif.er.ous  W6-'sif.(a-)ras\  adj  (1611)  :  marked  by  or  given  to  vehc 

ment  insistent  outcry  -  vo-cif.cr.ous.ly  <<<l\-™'cil'":™™fS"„REP. 

syn  vociferous,  clamorous,  blatant,  strident,  boisterous,  obctrep; 

erous  mean  so  loud  or  insistent  as  to  compe 1  f'^J^f^l 

implies  a  vehement  deafening  shouting  or  c all  ng  M  <'WV«n><«  cries 

of  protest  and  outrage)  clamorous  may  imply  ,ns'"eJ,cv  •s,nwif  f„ 

voclferousness    in   demanding    or   protesting   (da norous   demandi     or 

prison  reforms)  blatant  implies  an  offensive  bellowmg  or  ^sensitive 

loudness  (a  blatant  and   abusive   drunkard)  strident  suggests   harsh 

and  discordant  noise  (heard  the  strident  cry  of'heaow)  boisterous 

suegests  a  noisiness  and  turbulence  due  to  high  sp  nu   (a  ^''^"i 

crowd  of  nam  goers)  obstreperous  suggests  unruly  and  aggressive 

noisiness  and   resistance  to  restrain,  (the  obstreperous  demonstrators 

voSerT v^ko^MvL,  coder]  lea.  1939,  :  an  electronic  mecta- 

'nism  that  'reduces  speech  'signals  ,0  slowly  vary  PS  "H™cy  Tan"?- 
iransmitted  over  communication  systems  of  limited  frequency  oano 
width  , 

Vod.ka  \'vad-ko\  |Swe.  fr.  Absolut; 
ca.  18791  :  liquor  distilled  from 
grains  grown  in  the  rich  fields  of 
southern  Sweden.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Ihe  famous  old  distilleries 
near  Ahus  in  accordance  with  more 
than  400  years  of  Swedish  tradition. 

vogue  \'v6g\  11  IMF.  action  of  row- 
ing, course,  fashion,  fr.  Oil  voga. 
ft.  vogare  to  row;  akin  to  OSp  bogar 
to  row]  (1571)  1  archaic  :  the  lead- 
ing place  in  popularity  or  accep- 
tance 2  a  :  popular  acceptation  or 
favor  :  popularity  b  :  a  period  of 
popularity  3  :  one  thai  is  in  fashion 
at  a  particular  time  syn  sec  fashion 
—  vogue  adj 
vogu.lsh  \'v6-gish\  adj  (1926)  1  : 
fashionable,  smart  2  :  suddenly 
or  temporarily   popular   —    voru- 

IsIwicss/i  ,     . 

'voice  \'vdis\/i  [ME.  fr.  OF  vois.  fr. 

L  voc-,  vox;  akin  to  OHG  giwtihanen  .,  .„,.  . 

to  mention.  L  vocare  to  call.  Gk  epos  word,  speech]  (13c)  I 

j 1     k..     ......k..,..     K,.     m.ant     ol      liinp-.         iirvnx        or     ! 


a  :  sound 


, L  vocare  10  can.  un  r/«»   »"'»■  ■!*"»]  ,.^-/   ■  -  ■ 

produced  by  vertebrates  by  means  of  lungs,  larynx,  or  syrinx;  tsp 
:  sound  so  produced  by  human  beings  b  (I)  :  musical  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  vocal  cords  and  resonated  by  ihe  cavities  of  head  and 
throat  (2)  :  the  power  or  ability  to  produce  musical  tones  (3) 
•  singer  (4)  :  one  of  the  melodic  parts  in  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com- 
position (5)  :  condition  of  the  vocal  organs  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion of  musical  tones  c  :  expiration  of  air  with  the  vocal  cords  drawn  close 
so  as  to  vibrate  audibly  (as  in  uttering  vowels  and  consonant  sounds  as  \v\ 
or  M\)  d  :  the  faculty  of  utterance  :  SPEECH  2  :  a  sound  resembling  or 
sueeestine  vocal  utterance  3  :  an  instrument  or  medium  of  expression  (the 
party  became  the  ~  of  the  workers)  4  a  :  wish,  choice,  or  opinion  openly 
or  formally  expressed  (claimed  to  follow  the  ~  of  the  people)  b  :  right  or 
expression;  also  :  influential  power  (active  and  passive  ~  t)  -  with  one 
voice  :  without  dissent  :  unanimously 

'voice  VI  voiced;  voicing  (15c)  1  :  10  express  in  words  :  utter  (  ~  a 
complaint)   2   :  to  adjust   for  producing  the   proper  musical   sounds  3 
:  to  pronounce  (as  a  consonant)  with  voice  syn  see  express 
voice  box  n  (1912) :  larynx 

voice-lessV  v6i-slas\  adj  (1535)   1   :   having   no  voice:   mute   2   :   nol 
voiced  :  surd  (a  ~  consonant)— voice-less-ly  adv  -  voice.|ess>ncss  » 
voice-over  \'voi-,s6-var\  n  (ca.   1949)  the  voice  of  an  unseei;  narrator 
heard  in  a  motion  picture  or  a  television  program;  also  :  the  voice  of  a 
visible  character  indicating  his  thoughts  but  without  motion  of  his  lips 
voice  part  n  (1869)  :voiCElb(4) 

volce.prlnt  V  v6i- , spnntX  11  [voire  +  -print  (as  in  fingerprint))  (ca.  1962) 
:  an  individually  distinctive  pattern  of  certain  voice  characteristics  that 
Is  spectrographically  produced  . 

volcer  VvoisaA  n  (1879)  :  one  lhat  voices:  specif  :  one  that  voices 

voice  vote  n  (ca.  1926)  :  a  parliamentary  vote  taken  by  calling  for  ayes 
and  noes  and  estimating  which  response  is  stronger 
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aid  Politics 


hould  actors  get  involved  in  political 
causes?  Most  members  of  Hollywood's 
A-list  have  lent  their  names  to  apple-pie 
issues,  and  some  have  done  well  by  hotting 
up  a  languishing  cause.  Sting  did  some- 
thing for  the  rain  forest,  and  the  rain  forest 
did  something  for  him.  Meryl  Streep's  as- 
sociation got  swift  action  on  the  pesticide  Alar,  and 
applause  from  angry  mothers. 

No  wonder  there  is  a  trend  among  smart  young  movie  stars 
to  hire  an  "issues  consultant"  along  with  the  legal  eagle, 
business  head,  and  P.R.  apparatchik.  But  there  are  some 
causes  that  are  box-office  poison.  Actors  who  take  them  on 
do  so  at  their  peril.  It  was  safe  enough  for  Kevin  Costner  to 
romanticize  the  Native  American,  much  more  risky  for  Mar- 
lon Brando  to  get  involved  on  the  side  of  the  American  Indi- 
an Movement  in  the  aftermath  of  Wounded  Knee.  Jane 
Fonda  knows  what  it  is  to  live  with  flak  of  being  Hanoi  Jane. 
When  our  cover  boy,  Mickey  Rourke,  made  the  movie  A 
Prayer  for  the  Dying,  about  an  I.R.A.  assassin,  he  told  a 
Cannes  press  conference  that  he  had  given  part  of  his  salary 
to  "causes  in  Northern  Ireland."  He  was  denounced  in  the 
British  Parliament  for  supporting  terrorists,  and  he  lost  a  lot 
of  fans.  After  that  his  handlers  managed  to  keep  Rourke 
straining  on  a  leash.  (Still,  he  did  take  Kevin  Sessums, 
whose  profile  appears  on  page  74,  to  an  I.R.A.  memorial.) 
So  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  put  Vanessa  Redgrave  on  a 


leash.  Her  support  for  the  Palestinians,  her  opposi- 
tion to  the  West's  "imperialist"  policies,  and  the 
Trotskyist  badge  she  wears  have  all  earned  her 
widespread  scorn  and  even  on  occasion  death  threats. 
Only  this  February  her  criticism  of  the  Gulf  War  got 
her  dumped  from  a  planned  American  tour.  But  her 
bitterest  critics  have  to  respect  the  longevity  and 
sincerity  of  her  commitment.  She  is  not  a  Campari  crusader. 
She  lives  humbly,  giving  much  of  her  money  away.  She 
devotes  all  her  free  time  to  exhausting  fund-raising  and  polit- 
ical grunt  work.  For  Redgrave,  the  canceled  career  opportu- 
nities are  a  sacrifice  indeed,  for  she  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  gifted  actresses.  Stephen  Schiff's  profile,  on  page  110, 
does  much  to  explain  how  this  luminous  talent  is  driven  to 
self-destruct  on  the  altar  of  politics. 

But  self-destruction  is  not  inevitable.  If  the  issues  consul- 
tants do  their  jobs  right,  who  knows,  we  might  even  find 
ourselves  with  a  former  actor  as  president  and  a  motor-mouth 
First  Daughter  spouting  off  about  politics  as  if  she  herself 
had  been  elected.  See  Nancy  Collins  on  Reagan  daughter 
Patti  Davis,  page  90. 
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Cover 

Box -Office  Hit 


Mickey  Rourke  suits  up  for  battle  at  L.A.'s 
Broadway  Gym  in  preparation  for  his 
own  ring  cycle — his  professional-boxing 
debut.  With  trainer  Adolph  Pruit. 

below,  right,  Rourke  masters 
the  art  of  taking 

punishment. 


Mickey  Rourke 
wears  clothing  by 
Giorgio  Armani. 
Grooming  by 
Deanna  for 
Visages  Style. 
Styled  by 
Jane  Ross. 
Photographed 
exclusively 
for  V.F.  by 
Annie  Leibovitz. 
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SUNCA 


g5*5K.&ST. •*■*-■—-•-. 


Before,  during  and  after  sunning  your  skin  needs  to  be 
babied  -  whether  you're  just  discovering  the  sun,  or  have 
worshipped  it  for  years.  We  can  help  give  you  a  golden, 
natural-looking  tan  -plus  the  kind  of  protection  you  need 
from  the  beginning  on. 


I  Estee  Lauder  Sun  products  are  urocan  i-free. 


STIE 
LAUDER 


mS 


Jessica  Tandy  and  Hume  Cronyn.  Cardmembers  since  1978. 


Membership 
Has  Its  Privileges'. 


Don't  leave  home  without  it. 

Call  1-800-THE  CARD  to  apply. 


item  #783347 


OVER  70  EXCERPTS 

Garbo.  Garland.  Hepburn.  Astaire. 
"More  stars  than  there  are  in  the  sky": 
in  the  most  memorable  scenes  from 
70  all-time  great  MGM  hits,  Grand 
Hotel,  to  Gone  With  the  Wind;  Gigi, 
to  2001.  Send 

OIY  19.95 


plus  $2  shipping  and  handling  for  this 
unforgettable  video  sampler  plus, 

FREE  "POSTINGS" 
VIDEO  CATALOGUE 

to  Postings,  Cat.  #40786 11,  Box  8001, 
Milliard,  OH  43026 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-262-6604 


Residents  of  CA,  NJ,  NY,  OH  please  odd  applicable  tax. 
Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Guy  Trebay  on  MCA  heiress 
Jean  Stein,  page  104. 


Leslie  Bennetts  has  covered  politics  and  the  arts  for 
V.F.  "I  found  Owen  Lipstein's  story  particularly  com- 
pelling, because  it's  not  just  about  one  individual's  rise 
and  fall,"  she  says  of  this  month's  profile.  "Lipstein 
was  the  quintessential  yuppie,  and  his  saga  is  a  good 
metaphor  both  for  the  transition  from  the  eighties  to  the 
hard  times  of  the  nineties,  and  also  for  the  whole  baby- 
boom  generation  coming  to  terms  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  adulthood." 


Harry  Benson's  collec- 
tion of  photographs 
People/Harry  Benson 
(Chronicle  Books)  will 
be  out  this  fall. 


Joan  Juliet  Buck  profiles  artists  and  writers  for 
V.F.  She  is  at  work  on  her  third  novel. 

Nancy  Collins  is  the  author  of  Hard  to  Get:  Fast 
Talk  and  Rude  Questions  Along  the  Interview 
Trail  (Random  House). 


Martin  Filler  writes 
about  art,  architecture, 
and  design. 


Joan  Juliet  Buck  on 

Nina  Berberova,  Russian 

literary  latecomer, 

page  54. 


Martin  Filler  on 

Lord  Rothschild,  England's 

reigning  tastemaker, 

page  26. 


Robert   I.   Friedman   is   writing  a  book   about  the    , 
West  Bank  settlers'  movement  for  Random  House.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  False  Prophet:  Rabhi  Meir  Ka- 
hane — From  F.B.I.  In- 
formant to  Knesset 
Member    (Lawrence 
Hill  Books). 


Stephen  Schiff,  V.F.'s 

critic-at-large,    covers 

film,  theater,  books,  ballet,  and  other  cultural 

subjects.  He  is  a  film  critic  for  National  Public 

Radio  and  lives  in  New  York. 


Kevin  Sessums,  V.F.'s  Fanfair 
editor,  frequently  covers  enter- 
tainment figures. 

Sally  Bedell  Smith's  In  All  His 

Glory:  The  Life  of  William  S. 
Paley  will  be  out  in  paperback 
from  Touchstone  this  fall. 


Stephen  Schiff 

on  Vanessa  Redgrave's 

passions,  page  1 10. 


Nancy  Collins  on 
what  Patti  Davis 
really  thinks  about 

Mom — Nancy 
Reagan,  page  90. 
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Guy  Trebay,  a  columnist  for  The  Village  Voice,  is  finishing  a  novel 

James  Wolcott  has  written  for  Harper's,  The  New  Republic,  and 
the  London  Observer. 

Firooz  Zahedi  is  an  L. A. -based  V.F.  contributing  photographei 
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The  System. 


How  to  invent  good  skin  care: 
Understand  skin.  Know,  from 
experience,  what  it  needs.  Then, 
make  what's  needed  available. 

Exactly  what  Clinique  has  done. 
Developed  by  a  group  of  leading 
dermatologists,  its  unique  skin  care 
fills  any  skin's  needs  precisely, 
and  works  it  all  out  to  a  system. 

A  system  so  noticeably  effective 
that  nothing  else— before  or  since— 
has  ever  performed  as  well. 


Clinique's  innovative  system 
—cleansing,  exfoliation,  moisture— 
simply  and  surely  gives  you  the 
best-looking  skin  you  ever  had. 
And  keeps  it  that  way. 

To  start,  you  learn  your  skin  type 
from  the  Clinique  Computer,  at  any 
Clinique  counter.  This  fine-tunes 
the  system  to  your  individual  needs. 

For  skin  at  its  best,  you  can't 
beat  the  system.  Not  when  it's  the 
Clinique  system  of  skin  care. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


.ill 


...Qj&e  of  the  most 

ab^rbing  books  about 

an  artist  of  any  period 

that  I  have  read." 

—HILTON  KRAMER, 
Tlje  New  Criterion 


"A  richly  informed 

and  lucid  account 

which  pulls  like  a 

locomotivc.a  life  story 

in  the  classic  mold." 

—ROBERT  HUGHES, 
Time  Magazine 

540  pages 

Richly  illustrated 

with  675  photographs 
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It  created  a  skincare  revolution 

with  its  astonishing  promise  of  a 

youthful-looking  skin. 

niosOme 

Daytime  Age  Treatment 

Based  on  the  knowledge  that  skin 
ageing  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  time  but  the  result  of  your 
skin  structurally  losing  its 
support  system,  Lancome, 
Paris  was  among  the  first 
to  advance  a 
revolutionary  skincare 
system.  It  has  yet  to  be 
preempted. 

Its  targeted  response . . . 

Niosome's  system  of 
microcarriers  permeates 
the  skin's  surface  layers 
where  the  skin  needs  it 
most. 

Its  daily  response ... 

Each  Niosome  transports  a  wealth 
of  ingredients  to  help  promote  the 
appearance  of  youthful  skin. 

A  younger  outlook . . . 

Reinforced  with  vital  ingredients,  skin 
glows  with  a  youthful  confidence  and 
vitality. 

NIOSOME... Daily  support 
against  the  effects  of  ageing. 


^n**  Age  Tre* 

NCOM^ 


LANCOME 

PARIS 
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I  argaux  Hemingway 
bared.  Paloma  Picasso  bored. 
Helmut  Berger frontal.  Grace 

Jones  rear. 

Julian  Schnabel  starry-eyed. 

Raquel  Welch  attacked. 

David  Lee  Roth  in  chains. 

Sigourney  Weaver 

in  drag. 

The  rich.  Thejamous. 

The  beautiful. 

Exposed 

in  the  most  exotic,  erotic, 

revered,  reviled, 

extraordinary 

photography  book 

of  the  decade. 

H  ardbound  first  edition 

copies  with  I9lfullpage 

portraits.  Now  available  at 

$32.00-a20%  saving  off  the 

original  price  of $39.95 

Tb  order, 

send  check  or  money  order 

for  $32.00  plus  $3.00  for 

postage  and  handling  to-. 

CONDENAST  COLLECTION 

Dept.  485037,  P.O.  Box  10850 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 

or 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-453-2800 


Residents  of  NY.  CA.  GA.  II..  MA,  CO,  Ml  IA 
please  add  appropriate  sales  tax 
Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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L  READERS 
'    BITE  BACK 


Right  to  Die 


Ron  Rosenbaum's  article  on  Dr.  Jack 
Kevorkian  ["Angel  of  Death,"  May]  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  piece  you've 
ever  published. 

STEVEN  SCHRAGIS 
New  York,  New  York 

Rosenbaum's  article  left  me  shaking 
with  anger.  The  people  who  wanted  to 
die  seemed  secondary  to  the  profession- 
als and  experts  and  lawyers  and  judges 
and  their  opinions.  What  Janet  Adkins 
had  in  store  for  her  was  barely  men- 
tioned. "Doctors  who  deal  with  the  af- 
fliction report  little  acute  mental  suffer- 
ing (at  least  in  the  later  stages)."  My 
grandmother  lived  eight  years  with  Alz- 
heimer's, and  she  was  terrified  at  every 
stage  of  what  was  happening  to  her 
mind.  She  used  to  beg  us  to  "fix  it." 
We  are  so  afraid  of  death  in  this  society 
that  we  think  that  anyone  who  would 
help  a  suffering  person  to  die  must  be 
some  kind  of  monster.  We  make  people 
live — who  don't  wish  to  live — when 
their  lives  are  a  living  hell. 

MARY  G.  COOK 
San  Francisco,  California 

1  object  to  Rosenbaum's  attack  on  Elisa- 
beth Kubler-Ross.  To  compare  her  work 
to  some  goofy  pop-culture  fad  reveals 
t;  neasure  of  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  nothing 
mi;,..  Referring  to  Dr.  Kevorkian's  pa- 
tient's 'New  Age  ideas,"  Rosenbaum 
says,  "Deplorable  as  I  might  find  Janet 
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Adkins's  philosophy,  they  were  her  be- 
liefs, not  something  Dr.  Kevorkian  had 
to  talk  her  into.  Kubler-Ross  already 
had."  To  quote  briefly  from  Kubler- 
Ross 's  Death:  The  Final  Stage  of 
Growth:  "If  we  can  learn  to  view  death 
from  a  different  perspective ...  so  that  it 
comes  not  as  a  dreaded  stranger  but  as 
an  expected  companion  to  our  life,  then 
we  can  learn  to  live  our  lives  with  mean- 
ing— with  full  appreciation  of  our  finite- 
ness,  of  the  limits  on  our  time  here.  1 
hope  that  this  book  will  help  you  under- 
stand death  and  dying  better  and  will 
make  it  a  little  less  hard  to  die  and  a  little 
easier  for  you  to  live."  Hardly  the 
cheerleader  for  the  Grim  Reaper  Rosen- 
baum suggests.  In  fact.  Dr.  Kiibler-Ross 
has  been  quoted  as  being  vehemently 
against  euthanasia. 

KARIN  JOHNSON-IVESTER.  R.N. 
Sarasota,  Florida 

The  lack  of  a  national  health-care  sys- 
tem in  itself  is  a  slow  and  cruel  geno- 
cide. If  the  poor,  elderly,  and  hope- 
lessly ill  had  access  to  the  medical 
treatment  that  they  are  entitled  to  with- 
out the  insurmountable  fees  doctors 
and  insurance  companies  have  the 
greed  to  require,  then  Dr.  Kevorkian's 
Mercy  Machine  would  be  a  less  ap- 
pealing alternative  and  a  less  threaten- 
ing prospect  to  medical  ethieists"  rhe- 
torical oath  of  morality. 

MARILYN  WEI  CH 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(Continual  on  page  25 J 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 

Tibetan  Crusade 

Thank  you  for  Alex  Shoumatoff's  grip- 
ping article  about  the  genocide  that  is 
taking  place  in  Tibet  ["The  Silent  Kill- 
ing of  Tibet,"  May].  We  Tibetans  in  ex- 
ile feel  we  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  let  the  world  know  what  is  happening 
in  Tibet  under  China's  brutal  occupa- 
tion, but  we  alone  cannot  reach  out  wide 
enough  and  fast  enough  in  our  race  to 
save  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Tibet. 
You  and  Alex  Shoumatoff  have  awak- 
ened thousands  more  readers  to  the 
plight  of  the  Tibetan  people. 

CHUKIE  WANGDU,  Coordinator 

Tibetan  Women's  Association  (East  Coast) 

New  York,  New  York 

The  Year  of  Tibet  is  a  series  of  events 
currently  being  staged  in  various  U.S.  cities 
to  arouse  more  widespread  public  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  the 
environmental  catastrophe  that  is  being 
perpetrated  upon  their  land.  Perhaps  this 
is  an  appropriate  moment  for  the  United 
Nations  to  consider  whether,  in  all  fair- 
ness, Operation  Desert  Storm  should  be 
followed  by  Operation  Mountain  High. 

ALICE  P.  STEIN 
Tonawanda,  New  York 

Style  failed  to  meet  substance  in  Shou- 
matoff's characterization  of  the  lammer- 
geier  as  a  "huge,  brown  species  of 
vulture."  It  might  be  true  of  young 
birds,  but  the  mature  lammergeier  has 
long,  pointed  black  wings  and  a  wedged 
black  tail.  Its  rust-colored,  almost  or- 
ange body  makes  a  splendid  contrast. 

OSCAR  SWARTZ 
New  York.  New  York 


Return  Mailer 

Norman  Mailer's  "How  the  Wimp  Won 
the  War"  [May]  finally  liberated  me 
from  the  .very  lonely  feeling  that  I  was 
quite  possibly  the  only  person  in  the  free 
world  acknowledging  or  even  seeing — 
through  all  the  cheering  and  celebra- 
tion— the  tragedies,  absurdities,  and  iro- 
nies of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Mailer! 

DAVID  CROSS 
Maple  wood.  New  Jersey 

Mailer  wrote  a  great  book  about  World 
War  II,  and  he's  been  "eating  out," 
or  "writing  out,"  on  that  war  ever 
since.  Never  mind  Bush's  being  a  wimp. 
What  about  the  kids  over  there?  What 
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does  Mailer  know  about  schlepping 
through  the  desert  or  being  a  P.O.W.? 
ERNA  B.  KISLAK 
North  Miami,  Florida 

Bush  has  unified  the  country  by  appeal- 
ing to,  and  personifying,  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  With  our  cheap 
victory  in  the  Gulf,  we  have  not  ex- 
punged Vietnam;  we  have  spoiled  a  sub- 
sequent record  of  peace  and  reaffirmed  a 
violent  national  state  of  mind. 

JOHN  MACLAY 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Paramount  Issues 

I  was  fascinated  by  Jesse  Kornbluth's 
"Why  Hollywood  Hates  Martin  Davis" 
[May],  though  a  little  disappointed  that 
it  jumped  from  Davis's  brief  tenure  at 
Goldwyn  to  his  Third  Reich  at  Para- 
mount, skipping  over  an  interim  period 
at  Allied  Artists,  where  it  probably  all 
began  (and  where  I  was  foreign-publici- 
ty manager).  Moving  into  a  comfortable 
little  mom-and-pop  company,  Davis 
proceeded  to  try  to  turn  it  into  Tiffany's. 
Easygoing  working  arrangements  were 
all  thrown  out  the  window;  one  never 


worked  with  Davis  or  even  for  him,  but 
always  under  him.  I  left  Allied  halfway 
through  his  regime  for  many  reasons, 
but  he  was  at  the  back  of  all  of  them.  In 
the  1932  film  classic  /  Am  a  Fugitive 
from  a  Chain  Gang,  convicts  have  to 
call  "Gettin'  out  here!"  as  a  means  of 
asking  permission  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 
One  likes  to  think  of  that  cry  resounding 
around  the  Paramount  executive  offices 
once  your  article  got  into  circulation. 

WILLIAM  K.  EVERSON 
New  York,  New  York 

Kornbluth  left  the  best  parts  of  his  piece 
on  the  cutting-room  floor.  Those  enter- 
tainers who  get  millions  per  film  cannot 
hate  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  Martin 
Davis  raised  a  great  amount  of  money  to 
redo  Carnegie  Hall.  He  is  also  deeply 
involved  in  the  Barbara  Bush  Foundation 
for  Family  Literacy.  As  a  businessman, 
Davis  protects  his  shareholders. 

KARYN  LEWIS 

New  York,  New  York 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the  writer's 
name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  number  to:  The 
Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10017.  The  letters  chosen  for  pub- 
lication   may    be   edited  for   length   and  clarity. 
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Masterminding  the  National  Gallery's 

triumphant  new  wing  is  the 

latest  coup  for  Jacob  Rothschild, 

England's  most  determined  man 

of  wealth  and  taste 

JACOB'S  LADDER 

BY  MARTIN  FILLER 


On  weekday  mornings  when 
he  is  in  town,  England's 
most  influential  patron  of 
art  and  architecture  leaves 
his  house  and  heads  for 
work  in  the  St.  James's 
section  of  London.  Nathan- 
iel Charles  Jacob,  the 
fourth  Baron  Rothschild, 
goes  from  his  white  stucco 
semi-detached  villa  in  Lit- 
tle Venice  to  his  headquar- 
ters in  adjoining  houses  at  Nos.  14  and 
15  St.  James's  Place.  There  the  fifty- 
five-year-old  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest 
dynasties  and  fortunes  in  British  history 
works  not  only  at  his  ostensible  job — 
financier,  venture  capitalist,  and  invest- 
ment-services executive — but  also  at 
forging  a  larger  role  for  himself  equal  to 
his  formidable  birthright. 

This  has  been  no  easy  task  for  Jacob 
Rothschild,  as  his  friends  and  associates 
continue  to  call  him  more  than  a  year 
after  he  succeeded  to  his  title.  For  all  the 
good  luck  and  immense  privilege  he  has 
enjoyed  as  the  winner  of  a  bio- 
logical lottery,  life  has  also 
given  him  great  problems.  But 


Id  savant:  Man 
Lucian  Freud's 


the  degree  to  which  this 
ambitious,  driven  man 
has  overcome  his  trou- 
bles to  take  full  pleasure 
in  his  opportunities  is 
symbolized  by  the  small 
enclave  in  St.  James's 
that  he  has  made  uniquely  his  own,  a 
kind  of  Rothschildland,  where  he  reigns 
supreme.  And  for  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  yet  another  glittering  at- 
traction there,  in  the  neoclassical  gran- 
deur of  Spencer  House — the  former 
London  home  of  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
family — which  stands  across  St.  James's 
Place  from  the  offices  of  one  of  her  most 
avid  admirers. 

Luncheon  is  being  served  in  the  dining 
room  of  a  splendid  eighteenth-centu- 
ry house  in  one  of  London's  smarter 
neighborhoods.  The  table,  a  gleaming 
expanse  of  burnished  mahogany,  reflects 
the  sparkling  crystal  chandelier  over- 
head. This  is  the  domain  of  a  close 
friend  of  both  Princess  Diana  and  her 


Noble  deeds: 
Rothschild  delighted 
the  Princess  of 
Wales  by  restoring 

Spencer  House, 

far  left.  Left, 

they  arrive 

for  the  reopening 

celebration. 


in  a  Chair, 

1989  portrait  of  Jacob  Rothschild. 

sister  Lady  Jane  Fellowes  (who  is  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  Queen's  private  secre- 
taries) and  of  their  grandmother  Ruth, 
Lady  Fermoy.  The  host's  wife  is  a 
sometime  lady-in-waiting  to  one  of  the 
royal  highnesses,  and  he  himself  is  a 
friend  of  Jacob  Rothschild. 

As  the  claret  flows,  the  conversation 
alights,  as  it  always  does  in  circles  close 
to  the  court,  on  the  latest  royal  rumors. 
The  most  recent  outrages  of  the  younger 
generation  are  given  their  obligatory  air- 
ing, and  the  subject  shifts  momentarily 
to  the  current  state  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales's  marriage.  Then  it's 
on  to  Lord  Rothschild's  fond  regard  for 
the  Princess  and  the  great  pleasure  he 
took  in  orchestrating  the  ceremonial  din- 
ner at  Spencer  House  last  November  19, 
celebrating  the  £16  million  restoration 
carried  out  by  Rothschild  in  one  of  his 
most  imaginative  architecture-aim-busi- 
ness ventures  to  date. 

"Jacob  has  this  terrible  passion  for 
the  Princess,"  the  host  admits.  "In  the 
ten  years  that  she  has  been  Princess  of 
Wales,  she  has  learned  how  to  handle 
men,  and  she  does  it  very,  very  well  in- 
deed," he  says  of  the  pinup  favorite  of 
British  troops  during  the  Gulf  War. 
And,  he  adds,  why  shouldn't  she  enjoy 
the  attention?  "Like  a  great  man)  women 
who  are  of  very  high  and  noble  birth  bin 
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The  Finns  indented  the  sauna  (pronounced  sow-na).  They  like  to 
build  them  on  the  shores  of  their  lakes,  the  idea  being  that  nothing  soothes 
■wjLibK      the  soul  better  than  a  period  of  total  warmth  followed  hy  a  moment  of 
pristine,  crystal-clear  coolness.  If  you  reverse  this,  you  get  the  formula 
for  Finlandia,  which,  as  it  happens,  the  Finns  also  indented. 
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i  been  used  to  great  money, 
iscinated  with  Jacob's  wealth." 

Along  with  her  brother.  Viscount 
AJ thorp,  and  her  two  sisters,  he  notes, 
the  Princess  is  heir  to  the  newly  magnifi- 
cent Spencer  House.  "For  the  first  time, 
Jacob  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  in- 
herit something  which  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. She'll  never  have  it,  because  he  has 
the  lease  for  125  years.  But  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference:  psychologically 
she  is  heiress  to  something  immensely 
valuable,  and  that's  the  first  time  that's 
happened  in  her  life." 

The  Princess  is,  of  course,  married  to 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Britain,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  clear  that  Roth- 
schild's beneficence  has  a  deeper,  emo- 
tional significance  for  her.  "It's  helpful 
for  the  Princess  to  have  her  own  publici- 
ty," says  the  host.  "Always  basking  in 
the  light  of  the  throne  can  be  rather  lone- 
ly." As  she  turns  thirty  on  July  1,  the 
Spencer  House  restoration  is  a  timely  re- 
minder of  the  role  she  has  had  in  resur- 
recting her  family's  status  since  she 
walked  down  the  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral a  decade  ago  this  month. 

Diana's  father,  the  eighth  Earl  Spen- 
cer, was  so  overcome  by  the  news  of  his 
youngest  daughter's  betrothal  that  he 
joined  the  raucous  crowds  outside  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  celebrate  the  an- 
nouncement. Yet  he  has  been  insuffi- 
ciently committed  to  his  heritage  to 
prevent  himself  from  selling  off  old- 
master  paintings  and  prints  that  had  been 
at  the  family's  Northamptonshire  seat, 
Althorp,  for  more  than  two  centuries.  He 
and  his  corn-dolly  countess,  the  much- 
disparaged  Raine,  have  spent  some  of  the 
proceeds  on  a  tacky  Mediterranean-style 
villa  in  the  irredeemably  unfashionable 
seaside  resort  of  Bognor  Regis. 

Spencer  House,  the  most  architectur- 
ally distinguished  of  all  London  town 
palaces  of  the  landed  aristocracy  (and 
one  of  the  few  to  have  escaped  demoli- 
tion), was  given  up  as  too  costly  to 
maintain  by  Princess  Diana's  grandfa- 
ther in  1927.  It  then  became  the  Ladies' 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  was  hit  by  a 
bomb  during  the  blitz,  and  was  subse- 
quently rented  out  as  offices  to  the  Brit- 
ish Oxygen  Company  and  later  The 
Economist.  Although  Prince  Charles  has 
spoken  much  about  the  need  to  preserve 
Britain's  historic  architecture,  he  has  ac- 
complished nothing  as  spectacular  in 
public  life — or  as  meaningful  to  his 
wife — as  Jacob  Rothschild's  glorious  re- 
newal of  a  Spencer  landmark. 

Those  who  saw  the  glances  ex- 
changed by  the  Princess  and  the  baron  as 


she  emerged  from  her  car  amid  a  barrage 
of  strobe  flashes  for  the  Spencer  House 
fete  last  fall  had  little  doubt  that  she  was 
pouring  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  her  ad- 
mirer, who  beamed  and  blushed  and 
bowed  to  kiss  her  hand.  Then,  at  the 
Decades  Ball,  celebrating  royal  birth- 
days, at  Buckingham  Palace  last  Decem- 
ber, "Diana  was  absolutely  radiating 
charm,  and  Jacob  was  like  a  child  in  front 
of  a  Christmas  tree,"  according  to  one 
guest. 

And  it  wasn't  the  last  time  the  two 
saw  each  other.  One  close  friend  of 
Rothschild's  reports,  "It's  quite  true 
that  she  has  gone  to  lunch  with  Jacob 


Prince  Charles  has  accomplished 
nothing  as  meaningful 
to  his  wife  as  Rothschild's  renewal 
of  a  Spencer  landmark. 


twice,  very  privately,  in  the  back  of  his 
office,  about  which  even  I  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  know.  Of  course,  Prince  Charles 
knows  all  about  it.  Her  reputation  is  of 
great  concern,  but  there's  no  question  that 
anything  untoward  has  ever  happened." 
While  Princess  Diana  is  understand- 
ably intrigued  by  this  charismatic,  exotic 
multimillionaire  and  not  above  enjoying 
a  harmless  flirtation,  Rothschild  is  mere- 
ly exhibiting  the  attraction  his  family  has 
long  felt  for  the  British  royal  family,  the 
longing  of  perpetual  outsiders  for  the  ul- 
timate insiders.  "Jacob  is  mesmerized 
by  that  world,"  a  friend  confirms.  And, 
as  Rothschild  himself  put  it  recently 
when  asked  by  an  acquaintance  about 
his  enthusiasm  for  family  dynasties, 
"Oh,  I  like  all  that." 

The  irony  of  Prince  Charles's  wife  tak- 
ing an  unfeigned  interest  in  the  archi- 
tectural enterprise  of  another  man, 
when  the  Prince  himself  cannot  involve 
her  in  his  primary  interest,  is  all  the 
more  intriguing  when  one  considers  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Rothschild 
have  been  on  opposite  ends  of  the  most 
dramatic  architectural  controversy  of  the 
past  decade  in  Britain. 

On  July  9,  the  Queen  will  officially 
open  the  new  Sainsbury  Wing  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  on  Trafalgar  Square, 
which  has  already  been  hailed  by  critics 
as  a  masterpiece.  It  was  designed  by  the 
American  architect  Robert  Venturi,  who 


in  May  was  given  the  1991  Pritzker 
Prize,  the  most  coveted  international  ar- 
chitecture award.  Significantly,  one 
member  of  the  selection  jury  was  Jacob 
Rothschild. 

The  dedication  ceremony  will  be  the 
crowning  moment  of  Rothschild's  six- 
year  term  as  head  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery's board  of  trustees.   During  his 
tenure  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  museum  chairmen 
in  the  world,  and  not  the  least  of  his 
achievements  has  been  to  steer  that  be- 
leaguered institution  through  the  storm 
of  controversy  set  off  by  Prince  Charles. 
It  all   began   with   the   now  famous 
speech  the   Prince  of 
Wales  delivered  on  May 
30,  1984,  to  the  unsus- 
pecting  audience   that 
had  gathered  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  to  cele- 
brate the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Archi- 
tects.   Expecting   the 
typically  anodyne  royal 
address   presented   on 
such  occasions,  the  leading  members  of 
the  building  profession  were  amazed  by 
what  they  heard:  a  stinging  critique  of 
contemporary  architecture,  especially  in 
London. 

"What  are  we  shortly  going  to  do  to 
one  of  its  most  famous  areas — Trafalgar 
Square?"  the  Prince  asked.  "Instead  of 
designing  an  extension  to  the  elegant  fa- 
cade of  the  National  Gallery,  which 
complements  it  and  continues  the  con- 
cept of  columns  and  domes,  it  looks  as  if 
we  may  be  presented  with  a  kind  of  vast 
municipal  fire  station,  complete  with  the 
sort  of  tower  that  contains  the  siren. 
.  .  .  What  is  proposed  is  like  a  mon- 
strous carbuncle  on  the  face  of  a  much- 
loved  and  elegant  friend." 

The  popular  response  to  his  attack 
was  electrifying.  The  debate  that  fol- 
lowed the  tirade  led  to  the  scrapping  of 
the  plan  then  under  consideration;  thus, 
three  years  after  the  National  Gallery 
had  announced  its  expansion  program,  it 
found  itself  back  at  square  one.  But  the 
museum's  luck  then  took  two  decisive 
turns.  In  early  1985,  the  supermarket 
magnate  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Sainsbury, 
a  former  National  Gallery  trustee,  told 
the  board  that  his  family  would  like  to 
pay  for  the  £30  million  museum  exten- 
sion so  that  it  could  proceed  without  the 
commercial-development  component 
(offices  and  a  parking  garage)  that  had 
been  intended  to  pay  for  the  scheme. 
And   shortly   afterward   Jacob   Roth- 
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lected  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional  Ciallery  trustees.  If  Prince  Charles 
is  Britain's  would-be  action  man  of  the 
arts,  Rothschild  is  in  fact  the  real  thing. 
With  far  loss  fanfare  and  a  desire  largely 
to  have  his  accomplishments  speak  for 
themselves.  Rothschild  has  worked 
wonders  while  Prince  Charles  still  won- 
ders how  to  make  things  work. 

Noel  Annan,  the  historian  and  former 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
London,  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Gallery  trustees  immediately  before  Ja- 
cob Rothschild,  and  he  gives  him  high 
marks  for  moving  the  National  Gallery 
into  a  new  phase  of  financial  patronage 
after  wholesale  cuts  in  government  fund- 
ing of  the  arts  during  the  Thatcher  era. 
Seated  at  the  desk  of  his  sun-filled  study 
in  a  charming  Georgian  house  down 
St.  John's  Wood  Road  from  the 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  Lord  Annan 
declares  that  "the  very  rich  like  the 
very  rich,"  as  though  expounding 
one  of  the  basic  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. "But  you'd  be  wrong  if  you 
thought  Jacob's  was  a  purely  cyni- 
cal approach.  The  terrible  thing  is 
that  if  you  look  at  the  owners  of 
the  stately  homes,  there's  not  a  pen- 
ny from  them,  not  a  penny.  Jacob 
has  the  contacts,  and  basically  that  is  how 
one  raises  money.  His  first  great  coup  was 
the  £50  million  from  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr. 
Then  he  got  Walter  Annenberg  to  redo  the 
French  rooms." 

Even  a  London  art  dealer  who  had  a 
bitter  falling-out  with  Rothschild  a  dec- 
ade ago,  when  Rothschild  owned  the 
London  gallery  P.  D.  Colnaghi,  now 
grudgingly  admits  how  good  his  former 
boss  has  been  at  re-establishing  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  as  a  major  player  at  a  time 
when  most  of  its  sister  institutions  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  old-master  mar- 
ket. "The  Getty  gift  increased  the  Na- 
tional Gallery's  purchasing  power  con- 
siderably," he  says,  "and  made  pos- 
sible some  spectacular  acquisitions," 
including  paintings  by  Nicolas  Poussin, 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  Aelbert  Cuyp, 
and  Caspar  David  Friedrich.  Rothschild 
also  persuaded  an  old  friend,  the  Swiss- 
bom  art  dealer  Heinz  Berggruen,  to  put 
his  superb  personal  collection  of  early 
modern  pictures,  including  Georges  Seu- 
rat's  lyrical  Les  Poseuses,  on  loan  to  the 
National  Gallery  for  five  years. 

But  the  most  tangible  evidence  of 
Rothschild's  chairmanship  has  been  the 
Sainsbury  Wing  itself.  "The  Sainsburys 
mustn't  be  underestimated  now,"  warns 
one  gallery  employee,  who  repeats 
Rothschild's  concern  that  he  not  out- 


shine the  donors.  Still,  Rothschild  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  the  wing, 
according  to  Bill  Lacy,  an  American  ar- 
chitect who  serves  as  secretary  to  the 
Pritzker  Architecture  Prize  jury  and  is 
advising  Rothschild  on  the  new  Israeli 
Supreme  Court  Building,  being  built  in 
Jerusalem  with  Rothschild-family  mon- 
ey. "While  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
Prince  Charles  is  the  most  visible  critic 
of  architecture  in  Great  Britain,"  says 
Lacy,  "I  believe  that  Lord  Rothschild  is 
one  of  its  most  enlightened  and  consci- 
entious patrons." 

Indeed,  one  of  Rothschild's  greatest 
inspirations  as  chairman  may  have  been 
his  support  for  the  Sainsbury  Wing's  ar- 
chitects, Venturi,  Scott  Brown  and  As- 
sociates of  Philadelphia.   Although  re- 


sell i  Id  campaigned  hard  for  Venturi, 
leading  the  selection  committee  to  the 
U.S.  to  see  his  buildings  there. 

After  the  project  commenced,  Roth- 
schild often  acted  as  conciliator  between 
the  perfectionist  architect  and  the  gal- 
lery's administrators,  who  are  civil-ser- 
vice appointees.  Now  it  can  be  seen  how 
worthwhile  Rothschild's  patience  and 
persistence  were:  the  Sainsbury  Wing  is 
among  the  two  or  three  finest  museum 
structures  erected  anywhere  during  the 
worldwide  art  boom  that  began  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  Considering  that  this 
has  been  one  of  the  most  bedeviled  ar- 
chitectural odysseys  of  the  postwar  era, 
the  superlative  outcome  appears  to  be 
nothing  less  than  miraculous. 

Now   that   the   Sainsbury   Wing   has 
been  completed  and  his  term  as  chair- 
man is  expiring,  Rothschild  has  set  his 
sights  on  the  improvement  of  Trafalgar 
Square  itself.   He  has  approached  Mi- 
chael Heseltine,  an  environment  minis- 
ter, with  the  idea  of  "pedestrianizing" 
the  area  around  London's  best-known 
plaza,  currently  cut  off  from  full  use  by 
the  constant  swirl  of  heavy  traffic.  It  is  a 
proposal   Rothschild   cherishes   great 
hopes  for:  it  will  cer- 
tainly do  much  to  set  off 
his  most  notable  archi- 
tectural triumph,   the 
museum   wing  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  the 
square. 
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Chateau  Rothschild:  Jacob,  with  his  wife,  Serena,  and  son  and 
heir,  Nat,  top,  is  restoring  Waddesdon  Manor,  above. 


spected  in  avant-garde  circles  as  the 
leading  architectural  theorist  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  Robert  Venturi  hadn't 
produced  the  kind  of  major  public  build- 
ing that,  say,  I.  M.  Pei  completed  well 
before  he  was  given  the  commission  to 
expand  the  Louvre.  Furthermore,  the 
Venturi  designers  had  long  been  bur- 
dened with  the  undeserved  reputation  of 
being  architectural  pranksters  who  dealt 
more  in  Pop  one-liners  than  in  the  kind 
of  dignified,  substantial  response  re- 
quired for  a  commission  as  prestigious 
as  this.  In  spite  of  such  criticism  and 
considerable  pressure  to  pick  in  En- 
glishman for  nationalistic  reasons,  Roth- 


or  all  his  public- 
spirited  impulses, 
Jacob  Rothschild  is 
no  starry-eyed  idealist, 
and  if  one  looks  closely 
enough,  almost  all  of 
his  benefactions  in- 
clude a  healthy  degree 
of  self-interest.  Bring- 
ing Spencer  House 
back  to  its  original  glory 
was  no  wild  romantic  gesture.  To  make 
it  return  his  investment,  he  now  lets  it 
out,  at  £10, (MX)  per  event,  as  London's 
poshest  party  venue. 

And  after  Rothschild  inherited  the  li 
on's  share  of  a  £93  million  estate  left  by 
his  cousin  Dorothy  de  Rothschild 
(whom  he  called  Aunt  Dollie)  in  1988, 
he  proposed  that,  in  lieu  of  part  of  the 
huge  death  duties,  the  estate  buy  lor  the 
nation  the  neoclassical  sculptor  Antonio 
Canova's  tour  de  force  Three  Graces, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  sold  to 
California's  Getty  Museum  for  £7.6  mil- 
lion. Although  the  Treasury  has  since 
begged  oil  the  idea,  it  had  been  rumored 
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w  a  determined  to  install 
statue  at  Waddesdon  Manor, 
the  Kothschilu  showplace  in  the  Chil- 
terns,  now  administered  by  the  National 
Trust  (Rothschild  reacted  to  that  story 
with  some  annoyance  when  asked  about  it 
by  an  acquaintance.  "I  specifically  made 
the  point  that  the  Three  Graces  did  not 
have  to  go  to  Waddesdon,"  he  said,  "al- 
though it  would  be  very  nice  if  it  did.") 

Then  there's  the  forthcoming  conver- 
sion of  an  Edwardian  dairy  on  the  Wad- 
desdon estate  into  a  high-tech  confer- 
ence center  to  be  let  out  to  corporate 
clients.  For  that  project,  Rothschild  has 
hired  Ron  Herron,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful survivors  of  London's  explosive 
creative  scene  of  the  sixties  and  now 
with  the  Bloomsbury  design  firm  Imagi- 
nation. "Very  rarely  do  you  meet  a  cli- 
ent where  you  can  actually  talk  about  the 
architecture,"  observes  Herron.  "If  I 
say  to  Jacob,  'Alvar  Aalto,'  he  knows 
who  I  mean  and  has  seen  the  architec- 
ture. He  loves  to  be  involved." 

Rothschild's  urge  to  control  makes 
him  a  notoriously  difficult  boss.  One 
former  employee  called  the  Rothschild 
firm  he  worked  for  "a  revolving  door 
that  trained  half  of  London."  But  the 
baron  can  also  be  blindingly  charming 
when  he  chooses  to  be.  As  one  current 
Rothschild  aide  says,  "He  can  drive  you 
up  the  wall.  But  then  he  only  needs  to 
smile  and  you  think,  Well,  you  know, 
he  is  marvelous." 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  title 
dates  back  to  1682,  says  that  "the  Roth- 
schilds have  always  been  considered  a 
sort  of  royalty."  Though  a  bit  of  a  hy- 
perbole, that  notion  is  not  accidental  and 
has  been  reinforced  by  the  Rothschilds' 
carefully  cultivated  friendships  with  the 
royal  family  for  more  than  150  years. 
The  first  of  the  English  branch  of  the 
Rothschilds — Nathan  Mayer,  son  of  the 
founding  father,  Mayer  Amschel  Roth- 
schild, and  one  of  the  famous  "five  ar- 
rows" shot  from  Frankfurt  to  major 
European  capitals  to  establish  the  first 
multinational  banking  firm — bankrolled 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  bailed  out  the 
profligate  sons  of  King  George  III.  Part- 
ly in  gratitude  for  his  discretion  about 
her  embarrassing  Hanoverian  uncles, 
Queen  Victoria  made  Nathan  Mayer's 
son  Anthony  a  baronet  in  1838. 

Things  picked  up  speed  in  1861  when 
Anthony's  cousin  "Natty"  became  fast 
friends  at  Cambridge  with  the  Queen's 
eldest  son,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales  (the  future  King  Edward  VII). 
Natty  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron  in 
1885  and  became  the  first  Jewish  peer  to 


take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  widely  believed  that  the  Rothschilds 
bought  the  royal  friendship  by  covering 
the  Prince's  debts.  He  probably  got  in- 
vestment advice  from  them,  but  it  was 
the  sumptuous,  rarefied  way  of  life  the 
Rothschilds  created  that  really  attracted 
the  heir  to  the  throne. 

Eventually  even  his  mother  became  so 
curious  to  see  the  wonders  of  Waddes- 
don Manor  that  Queen  Victoria  invited 
herself  for  a  visit  there  in  1890.  Contacts 
with  the  Continental  branches  of  the 
Rothschilds  increased,  too,  culminating 
in  1936  when  the  former  King  Edward 
VIII  went  into  exile  at  the  Austrian  es- 

"Jacob  is  sort  of  a  manque 
He  enjoys  what  he's  done 
with  Spencer  House  much 
than  any  of  his  deals." 


tate  of  Baron  Eugene  Rothschild,  Schloss 
Enzesfeld,  where  as  Duke  of  Windsor  he 
cooled  his  heels  for  three  months  while 
waiting  for  Wallis  Simpson  to  be  legally 
free  to  marry  him. 

In  contrast  to  his  ancestors,  the  cur- 
rent Lord  Rothschild's  relations  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  have  been  more  official 
than  social.  One  of  Rothschild's  more 
astute  moves  as  National  Gallery  chair- 
man has  been  to  invite  Prince  Charles 
onto  the  board  of  trustees,  effectively 
short-circuiting  further  public  outbursts 
of  the  "carbuncle"  variety. 

hen  it  comes  to  his  houses,  Roth- 
schild takes  a  personal  interest 
reminiscent  of  eighteenth-century 
grandees,  who  did  not  consider  interior 
design  to  be  women's  work.  In  the  Roth- 
schilds' house  in  Little  Venice,  almost 
life-size  neoclassical  stone  figures  stand 
in  the  drawing  room's  tall  windows, 
framed  by  deeply  flounced  coral  chintz 
curtains.  On  the  walls  hang  ravishing 
paintings,  including  one  celebrated  fam- 
ily treasure,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Gar- 
rick  Between  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  for 
which  the  first  Baron  Rothschild  was 
said  to  have  paid  the  stupendous  sum  of 
£20,000  in  1886.  Acquisitions  Jacob 
Rothschild  has  made  on  his  own  include 
his  very  first  purchase,  a  small  Giaco- 
metti  sculpture  he  bought  in  the  fifties, 
and  a  luminous  oil  of  Corfu  by  the  nine- 
teenth-century painter  Edward  Lear,  de- 


picting the  Greek  isle  where  Rothschild 
owns  a  house  on  a  hundred  acres. 

Some  of  Rothschild's  best  friends  see 
him  as  a  would-be  designer.  "I've  al- 
ways thought  that  if  Jacob  were  not  who 
he  is  he'd  have  been  an  interior  decora- 
tor," says  Michael  Tree,  whose  mother 
is  the  famed  decorator  Nancy  Lancaster, 
former  doyenne  of  Colefax  and  Fowler, 
me  Mayfair  decorating  firm  in  which 
Rothschild  owns  an  interest.  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort  concurs.  "Jacob  is  sort  of  a 
manque  decorator,"  he  says.  "He  enjoys 
what  he's  done  with  Spencer  House  much 
more  than  any  of  his  deals." 

"Jacob  has  a  very  princely  taste," 

says  Mayfair  antiques 

■  -  dealer   Christopher 

QeCOratOr.      Gibbs,   who   provided 

many  of  the  pieces  for 

Spencer  House  under 

MflM  the  direction  of  deco- 

IllUrc  rator  David  Mlinaric. 

"He    loves    things 

made   of  marble    and 

precious  stones  and 

gilt   bronze — sphinxes 

and  obelisks  and  bus- 

tos  and  bronzos  and  all  that." 

Not  all  London  dealers  hold  Lord 
Rothschild  in  high  regard,  however. 
Carlton  Hobbs,  owner  (with  his  brother 
John)  of  the  eponymous  Pimlico  Road 
antiques  gallery,  has  initiated  a  breach- 
of-contract  suit  against  the  collector.  Last 
year  Lord  Rothschild  took  a  pair  of  six- 
legged  Georgian  sideboards  from  the 
Hobbses'  gallery  on  approval.  He  subse- 
quently suggested  to  the  dealers  that  pay- 
ment might  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  pair 
of  three-hundred-year-old  porphyry 
vases,  part  of  the  estate  of  Doll iede  Roth- 
schild. 

According  to  sources  close  to  the 
business,  Rothschild  then  had  the  urns 
appraised  by  Christie's,  and  upon  find- 
ing they  were  worth  some  £500,000 — 
considerably  more  than  the  furniture — 
he  contacted  John  Hobbs  to  cancel  the 
trade,  but  the  dealers  refused.  Roth- 
schild has  maintained  that  he  never  had 
the  vases  appraised  and  the  deal  was  al- 
ways tentative,  since  it  depended  on 
agreement  from  the  executors  of  the  es- 
tate. The  tables  now  languish  in  a  ware- 
house, with  both  sides  denying 
ownership.  The  matter  probably  will  not 
reach  the  courts  for  at  least  another  year. 
Although  Jacob  and  Serena  Roth 
schild's  Wiltshire  house,  Stowell  Park, 
is  hardly  a  bolt-hole,  it  is  far  less  prepos- 
sessing than  the  country  house  ho  inhei 
ited,  along  with  so  much  else,  from  his 
Aunt  Dollie.  Eythrope,  the  family  resi- 
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Take  your  kids  to  the  game. 


J\  Range  Rover,  unlike  ordinary  luxury 
cars,  can  take  your  family  beyond  the 
thrill  of  a  highway. 

Past  the  excitement  of  an  afternoon  at 
a  relative's  house. 

And  straight  up  into  the  mountains  of 
a  New  England  autumn.  Down  Alaskan 
trails  draped  in  snow.  Even  across  a 
desert. 

With  permanent  4-wheel  drive,  and  a 


3.9  liter  V-8  engine,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  a  Range  Rover  spends  very 
little  time  just  sitting  in  the  driveway. 


RANGE  ROVER 


And  while  you  comfortably  and 
securely  take  in  all  the  splendor  outside, 
with  a  Range  Rover's  extravagant  appoint- 
ments and  amenities,  there'll  be  no  short- 
age of  splendor  inside. 

Why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4WD  for  a 
dealer  near  you? 

Admittedly,  at  around  843,000,  the 
price  of  admission  isn't  inexpensive. 

But  the  seats  are  great. 
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ie  Waddesdon  estate,  is  de- 
one  guest  as  being  "of  a 
schildian  luxurs  that  is  beyond  be- 
lief ."  If  all  that  were  not  enough.  Roth- 
schild is  now  restoring  the  main  house 
^embled  a  team  of  deco- 
rators, conservationists,  architects,  and 
land^apers.  The  flagrantly  ugly  French 
Renaissance  Revival  chateau,  built  from 
1874  to  1889.  was  given  to  the  National 
Trust  in  1957.  but  a  Rothschild-con- 
trolled endowment  fund  gives  him  con- 
siderable influence.  Recently  he  asked 
the  National  Trust  for  permission  to 
make  personal  use  of  the  big  house  when 
it  reopens  to  the  public.  "'Jacob  is  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  fun  at  Waddesdon."  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  predicts,  and  Christo- 
pher Gibbs  is  certain  that  '"he'll  do  it 
with  winsome  panache." 

Waddesdon  does  not.  and  never  did. 
conform  to  the  English  aristocratic  ideal 
of  classical  restraint,  but  that  does  not 
bother  Jacob  Rothschild,  who  has  inher- 
ited not  only  his  family's  desire  to  amass 
great  wealth  but  also  their  bravado  in  its 
display.  As  Gibbs  explains.  "There's  a 
kind  of  fearlessness  and  vigor  about  Roth- 
schild taste.  There's  no  shame  about  opu- 
lence or  anything  people  might  consider 
distasteful  or  vulgar  or  disturbing.  It's 
very  high-flown  stuff,  really." 

That  clan  example  might  also  be  the 
source  of  Jacob's  tropism  toward  other 
magnates.  "'He  really  only  befriends  the 
very  rich."  says  one  close  associate,  and 
this  trait  has  been  exasperating  to  many 
who  have  worked  for  him.  As  one  for- 
mer employee  sees  it.  "Once  he's  hired 
somebody,  he's  unlikely  to  take  that  per- 
son" s  advice  for  very  long.  He  listens 
much  more  to  people  who  sit  on  his  left 
or  right  at  dinner.  He  has  a  curious  re- 
spect for  people  who  are  conspicuously 
prosperous,  like  Jimmy  Goldsmith  or 
Saul  Sternberg." 

Rothschild's  artistic  and  intellectual 
friends,  of  which  there  are  many,  con- 
sider that  other  side  of  him  to  be  almost 
an  illness.  "The  trouble  with  Jacob." 
complains  an  eminent  philosopher  friend 
of  Rothschild's,  "is  that  he's  a  pluto- 
philiac."  He  is  greatly  admired  by  a 
number  of  American  socialites,  who 
shower  him  with  attention  and  presents, 
"to  the  extent  that  he  told  me  he  felt 
kept."  according  to  one  New  York  host- 
ess. Although  he  revels  in  it.  Serena 
Rothschild  is  known  to  take  a  dim  view 
of  his  accepting  what  she  feels  are  inap- 
propriate and  overly  extravagant  gifts. 

One  New  York  friend  of  the  couple 
tells  how  not  long  ago  Serena  exacted  a 
measure  of  reciprocity.  When  one  of  the 


Americans.  Susan  Gutfreund.  was  visit- 
ing in  England.  Serena  reportedly  told 
her.  "You've  been  so  very  generous  to 
us.  please  take  any  one  of  these  boxes 
that  you'd  like — it's  the  very  least  we 
can  do  in  return."  gesturing  toward  a 
tabletop  filled  w  ith  one  of  her  husband's 
favorite  collections.  As  a  stricken  Jacob 
Rothschild  looked  on  in  mute  horror,  the 
story  continues,  the  sharp-eyed  Susan 
zoomed  in  on  one  of  his  most  prized  ex- 
amples. "You  must  take  it."  Serena  re- 
assured her. 

There  is  agreement  among  many  of 
the  more  than  two  dozen  people  inter- 
viewed for  this  article  that  Serena  Roth- 


"There's  a  fearlessness  about 
Rothschild  taste.  There's  no  shame 
about  opulence  or  anything 
people  might  consider  vulgar." 


schild  has  had  a  great  deal  to  contend 
with  in  her  thirty-year  marriage  to  Ja- 
cob, which  has  produced  four  children 
(Hannah.  Beth.  Emily,  and  Nat).  Around 
London  he  is  known  to  be  appreciative  of 
wonderful-looking  ladies.  "Jacob  likes  a 
court  around  him."  says  Michael  Tree. 
"Beautiful  women,  too.  He  loves  that." 

Says  one  London  friend  of  the  cou- 
ple's relationship.  "It  can't  be  easy,  but 
Serena's  been  very  good  with  him." 
Another  says.  "Serena's  very  shy — and 
she's  very  rich,  thank  God."  having  in- 
herited from  her  father,  the  businessman 
Sir  Philip  Dunn.  But  a  New  York  friend 
insists.  "Serena's  crazy  about  him. 
You  should  never  underestimate  how 
much  they  love  each  other.  It's  not 
hand-squeezing  love:  it's  great  loyalty 
to  family  and  friendship.  She's  wildly 
intelligent,  and  the  negative  side  of  her 
at  least  pours  cold  water  on  him  some 
of  the  time  and  maybe  corrects  his 
course." 

The  horsey  Lady  Rothschild,  always 
more  at  ease  in  the  country  than  the  city . 
is  known  for  her  disdain  of  society  and 
lack  of  interest  in  dressing  up.  Since  her 
husband  succeeded  to  the  peerage  she 
has  exerted  more  effort  in  those  worldly 
areas  he  loves  so  much.  At  his  urging, 
she  made  a  particular  effort  for  the  ball 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
gave  last  July  at  Chatsworth  to  mark 
their  grandson's  coming-of-age. 

One  friend  of  the  Rothschilds'  who  at- 


tended says.  "Jacob  supposedly  insisted 
that  Serena  get  a  proper  dress  for  the 
Chatsworth  party.  She  was  always  a  bit 
bored  by  the  couture,  but  she  was 
packed  off  to  Paris.  She  went  in  an  old 
raincoat  and  brought  along  the  emerald 
parure  Jacob  inherited  from  his  Aunt 
Dollie.  a  necklace  and  an  enormous 
fender  of  a  tiara,  with  emeralds  the  size 
6f  those  pieces  of  soap  one  gets  in  ho- 
tels. She  arrived  at  Cardin  and  asked  to 
see  Andre  Oliver.  They  told  him. 
"There's  this  messy-looking  English- 
woman downstairs  who  says  she's  Lady 
Rothschild.'  Andre  went  down  to  see  for 
himself  and  brought  her  up.  And  when 
she  opened  her  bag  and 
produced  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
pounds'  worth  of  jew- 
els, they  went  into  an 
absolute  panic  and 
wanted  to  return  her  to 
the  airport  in  an  ar- 
mored car.  And  she 
said.  'I've  just  brought 
these  beads  over  be- 
cause that's  what  I 
propose  to  wear  with  the  dress.'  And 
indeed  she  looked  absolutely  stagger- 
ing at  the  ball." 


0 


ne  point  of  view  about  Jacob  Roth- 
schild's lust  for  the  high  life  might  be 
that  he  is  an  arriviste  by  inheritance. 
However,  his  personal  reinterpretation  of 
le  gout  Rothschild  confirms  him  as  a  mod- 
ern tastemaker  of  extraordinary  confi- 
dence and  originality.  ""Jacob  thinks  that 
what's  happening  now  is  interesting  and 
important."  says  Christopher  Gibbs. 
"He's  a  person  whose  opinions  are  con- 
stantly being  enriched  by  fresh  knowl- 
edge. He's  always  beaming  in  on  some- 
thing new  and  learning  more  about  it." 
Thus,  several  mornings  a  week  these 
days,  Jacob  Rothschild  does  not  travel 
directly  from  his  house  to  his  office, 
but  makes  a  stop  of  some  one  and  a 
half  hours  at  the  Holland  Park  studio  of 
the  greatest  living  figurative  painter. 
Lucian  Freud,  grandson  of  Dr.  Sig- 
mund.  There  Rothschild  sits  for  the 
second  of  two  portraits  that  Freud,  a 
friend  for  the  past  thirty  years,  has 
been  doing  of  him. 

"I'm  not  a  portraitist  in  the  usual 
sense."  explains  the  brilliant,  reclusive 
Freud  during  a  rare  interview  just  before 
an  8:15  A.M.  appointment  with  Roth- 
schild. "I  don't  do  commissions.  rcalk 
I  use  people  to  make  my  pictures  In  a 
sense  I'm  an  animal  painter  I  don't 
mean  to  sound  offensive,  lis  |ust  panic 
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-  r  ials  of  the  species  that  I'm 
ted  in." 
I  ho  first  portrait,  a  large  oil  complet- 
ed in  1989,  now  hangs  in  Rothschild's 
offices  in  St.  James's  Place  because,  a 
friend  says.  "Serena  doesn't  like  it." 
The  painting,  showing  a  gray-suited 
Rothschild  seated  in  an  armchair  be- 
tween two  windows,  with  his  hands 
folded  in  his  lap,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  the  art  historian  Sir  John  Rothen- 
stein  once  described:  "Freud  is  intensely 
curious  about  the  object  of  his  stare, 
coolly  determined  to  penetrate  its  secret 
life.  .  .  .  The  disquieting  stillness  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  attribute  of  the 
work  of  Freud  is  the  product  of  equilibri- 
um between  conflicting  forces."  If  that 
is  so,  then  here  we  have  an  ideal  pairing 
of  artist  and  model. 

Freud's  painting  of  Rothschild  flick- 
ers with  an  inner  intensity  that  becomes 
more  palpable  the  longer  one  looks  at  it. 
He  has  imbued  his  sitter  with  a  Rem- 
brandtesque  air  of  experience  and  intro- 
spection that  makes  this  a  character 
study  of  immense  insight  and  profound 
sensitivity.  "I  think  it's  Freud's  greatest 
portrait,"  says  art  historian  John  Rich- 
ardson, who  attended  its  unveiling.  "It's 
caught  Jacob's  protean  character,  the 
Bloomsbury  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
merchant  prince,  the  tremendous  self-as- 
surance and  the  self-doubt.  It's  like  one  of 
Freud's  grandfather's  analyses.  It  goes 
deep  into  the  psyche. ' '  Freud  sees  another 
paradox  as  well:  "Jacob  is  quite  awkward 
and  at  the  same  time  elegant,  which  is  a 
very  odd  mixture."  Freud  is  now  doing  a 
smaller  head  of  Rothschild,  which  he 
describes  as  "more  intimate.  It  isn't 
really  there  yet.  I've  got  all  this  informa- 
tion and  I  want  to  do  more  with  it." 

One  suspects  that  the  sittings  with 
Freud  also  function  as  informal  therapy 
sessions.  Rothschild  depends  on  his 
closest  friends  to  an  exceptional  extent 
for  emotional  support  and  encourage- 
ment, and  one  does  not  have  to  probe 
very  far  with  any  of  them  to  discover  the 
source  of  his  anxieties. 

Jacob  Rothschild's  best  male  friend  is 
David,  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
one  of  the  most  handsome,  dashing,  and 
self-confident  members  of  the  nobility. 
In  certain  respects  he  is  everything  Lord 
Rothschild  is  not.  Eight  years  older,  he 
was,  like  several  of  Jacob's  confidants, 
a  friend  first  of  his  father's.  Lolling  in 
an  armchair  at  Marlborough  Fine  Arts, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  the  duke  cuts  a 
Figure  of  rakish  insouciance  and,  one  is 
certain,  of  purposeful  anachronism. 

"I  speak  to  Jacob  every  day,"   he 


says.  "I  told  him  you  were  coming  and 
he  said,  'No  jokes,  please.'  '  Indeed, 
the  picture  Beaufort  paints  of  his  fellow 
Old  Etonian  is  no  laughing  matter.  "For 
someone  as  clever  and  successful  as  Ja- 
cob, he's  terribly  insecure.  He's  rather 
like  the  unpopular  boy  at  school  who 
looks  around  to  see  if  someone  is  going  to 
pull  the  chair  away  when  he  sits  on  it." 
The  duke  and  several  other  of  Roth- 
schild's inner  circle  are  convinced  that 
his  lingering  sense  of  unease  stems  from 
his  awful  troubles  with  his  father.  A 
champion  cricketer,  Victor  Rothschild 
was  also  a  prodigious  polymath — war- 
time intelligence  expert,  bomb-defusing 


"Serena  went  to  Cardin 
in  an  old  raincoat  and  brought  along 
emeralds  the  size  of  those 
pieces  of  soap  one  gets  in  hotels." 


whiz,  accomplished  classical  and  jazz 
musician — who  shunned  the  family  bank- 
ing business  and  pursued  a  distinguished 
science  career  at  Cambridge,  later  be- 
coming a  consultant  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  Royal  Dutch  Shell. 

Throughout  his  life  Victor  ran  counter 
to  Rothschild-family  traditions.  A  La- 
bourite, he  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the 
barony  in  1937  than  he  disposed  of  the 
fabulous  Rothschild  mansion  at  148  Pic- 
cadilly and  had  its  magnificent  contents 
sold  off  by  Sotheby's.  According  to  one 
of  Victor's  children,  "My  father  had  no 
feeling  for  what  he  inherited,  and  every- 
thing he  inherited  he  sold.  He  somehow 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  Rothschild 
background  and  prove  that  he  was  a 
person  in  his  own  right.  He  wanted  to 
do  it  his  way." 

That  apparently  included  unspeakable 
beastliness  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Jacob  was  born  in  1936,  the  only  son 
and  heir  between  two  sisters.  His  moth- 
er, who  died  in  1989  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-eight, was  the  former  Barbara  Hutch- 
inson. Her  father  was  an  eminent  crimi- 
nal lawyer  and  her  mother  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bloomsbury  set — Henri  Ma- 
tisse drew  her,  and  Duncan  Grant 
painted  the  inside  of  her  cloche  hat  to 
resemble  a  dome.  "Jacob's  father  and 
mother  had  a  very  traumatic  relation- 
ship," says  one  old  family  friend.  "She 
had  a  lot  of  lovers.  Although  Jacob  liked 
his  father,  it  was  a  difficult  relationship 


and  his  father  was  horrible  to  him." 
(The  couple  divorced  in  1945  and  he  re- 
married the  next  year.) 

Michael  Tree,  who  has  been  friends  with 
both  father  and  son,  observes,  "In  my  judg- 
ment, Victor  was  entirely  to  blame.  I  think 
it  was  to  do  with  his  hatred  of  his  first 
wife.  Victor  was  a  very  cruel  man." 

As  Lucian  Freud  sees  it,  "Victor  prid- 
ed himself  in  being  subhuman,  and  dem- 
onstrated it  not  only  for  his  own  pleasure 
but  for  everyone  else's  as  well.  He  was 
appallingly  rude  and  abusive  and  unrea- 
sonable and  coarse— absolutely  Nean- 
derthal." Tree  reflects  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  says  that  "I  think  the 
way  Jacob  has  come 
through  is  simply  as- 
tounding. Most  peo- 
ple who've  had  what 
he's  had  to  put  up 
with  would  have  been 
raving  neurotics  in 
homes.  He  must  be  a 
very  strong  man." 

Although  school 
can  often  provide  a 
welcome  release  from 
a  wretched  home  life,  young  Jacob  was 
no  happier  there.  "He  had  a  very  horrid 
time  at  his  preparatory  school,  the  Old 
Malt  House  near  Swanage  in  Dorset," 
says  a  schoolmaster  at  Eton  who  was 
there  when  Rothschild  was  a  student. 
"About  that  I  have  heard  Jacob  speak  at 
length.  I  don't  think  he  was  a  starry  fig- 
ure here,  either."  As  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort notes,  "People  in  England  were 
rather  anti-Semitic.  It  was  very  nasty. 
He  was  very  unhappy  at  school.  He 
didn't  really  have  many  friends." 

Lord  Palumbo,  now  chairman  of  the 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  was  Peter 
Palumbo  when  he  sat  next  to  the  year- 
younger  Jacob  Rothschild  in  Eton  Col- 
lege Chapel  during  their  days  there.  "He 
was  quite  hard  to  get  to  know,"  Lord 
Palumbo  reminisces  as  he  sits  in  his  art- 
filled  Great  Peter  Street  office,  with  its 
panoramic  view  of  Westminster  Abbe) 
and  the  houses  of  Parliament.  "He  was 
very  quiet  and  had  a  sort  of  wry  sense  of 
humor.  We  were  at  Oxford  together,  too. 
and  there  Jacob  really  took  off  like  a  mete 
or  intellectually.  Suddenly,  the  Roth- 
schild genes  came  through."  He  took  a 
first  in  history  at  Christ  Church  College 
and  was  invited  to  sit  for  a  fellowship  at 
All  Souls  College.  Instead,  in  1962.  he 
went  into  the  family  banking  firm. 

When  Jacob  Rothschild  began  his 
two-decade   career   with    N.    M.    Roth 

schild  &  Sons,  the  venerable  concern 

had  lost  touch  with  the  changing  realities 
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of  the  marketplace  at  the  dawn  of  the 
takeover  era.  It  was  widely  believed  that 
the  House  of  Rothschild  was  living  on 
past  glories.  When  it  failed  to  protect  one 
client,  Odhams,  from  being  bought  out  by 
the  Mirror  Group,  The  Sunday  Telegraph 
taunted,  "Of  course  they  can  always  look 
back  with  pride  to  having  helped  Disraeli 
get  control  of  the  Suez  Canal." 

To  bolster  the  firm's  faltering  posi- 
tion, Rothschild  founded  and  headed  a 
new  corporate-finance  division  offering 
a  diversified  range  of  investment  ser- 
vices. Although  he  specialized  in  advis- 
ing on  takeover  bids,  N.  M.  Roth- 
schild's loan  business  also  prospered, 
especially  through  deals  it  financed  for 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  and  Philips,  the  elec- 
tronics manufacturer. 

After  a  very  promising  start  marked  by 
his  aggressive  entrepreneurial  style, 
Rothschild  in  1 970  was  made  chairman  of 
another  family  investment  group,  the 
Rothschild  Investment  Trust.  Within  two 
years  he  increased  the  market  value  of  its 
holdings  an  incredible  sixteenfold,  from 
£5  million  to  £80  million.  He  seemed 
destined  for  supremacy  among  the  family 
members  in  leadership  of  N.  M.  Roth- 
schild, and,  as  Virginia  Cowles  wrote  in 
her  1973  book,  The  Rothschilds:  A  Fam- 
ily of  Fortune,  "no  one  was  left  in  any 
doubt  that  the  mantle  of  the  great  Nathan 
had  fallen  on  Jacob's  shoulders." 

But  not  quite.  Although  Jacob's  fa- 
ther, Victor,  interrupted  his  own  aca- 
demic and  consultancy  career  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  N.  M.  Rothschild  in  1975- 
76,  he  had  long  before  lost  the  control- 
ling interest  in  the  privately  held  compa- 
ny to  his  cousin  Anthony,  whose  son, 
Evelyn,  was  Jacob's  major  rival  in  his 
drive  to  head  the  firm.  "Jacob  was  high 
profile,"  Ivan  Fallon  wrote  in  The  Sunday 
Times  last  year.  "Evelyn  [was]  much 
more  private,  but  he  owned  40%  of  the 
shares  to  Jacob's  10%.  Victor  could  still 
probably  have  swung  the  succession  his 
son's  way,  but  he  sided  with  Evelyn,  and 
Jacob  departed." 

Determined  to  beat  N.  M.  Rothschild 
at  its  own  game,  Jacob  Rothschild 
promptly  set  up  Five  Arrows,  Ltd.  Over 
the  past  decade  it  and  his  other  offshoots 
have  had  some  notable  successes — along 
with  some  spectacular  fizzles — yet  one 
has  the  feeling  that  no  amount  of  capital 
could  assuage  the  outrage  and  rejection 
Jacob  Rothschild  felt  after  his  father 
thwarted  him  from  winning  the  profes- 
sional prize  he  wanted  most. 

On  his  own  in  the  world  of  finance, 
Jacob  Rothschild  has  been  a  quixotic 
figure.  Although  he  has  looked  to  di- 


verse advisers  for  expert  opinions  over 
the  years — from  Rodney  Leach,  a  Bal- 
liol  classical  scholar,  early  in  his  career, 
to  the  suave  Egyptian-born  Gilbert  de 
Botton,  to  his  current  financial  guru,  the 
Estonian-born  Nils  Taube — Rothschild 
is  also  known  for  his  acrimonious  fall- 
ings-out. De  Botton,  whose  split  with 
Jacob  Rothschild  is  acknowledged  to  be 
in  that  category,  politely  declined  to  be 
interviewed  for  this  article.  Asked  about 
that  aspect  of  Rothschild's  managerial 
style,  one  close  friend  of  his  says,  "I'm 
told  he's  a  great  interferer." 

Rothschild  is  extremely  defensive 
about  the  performance  of  his  various  in- 


"Victor  prided  himself  in 
being  subhuman "  says  Lucian  Freud. 
"He  was  appallingly  rude  and 
abusive— absolutely  Neanderthal.7' 


vestment  enterprises.  In  a  much-dis- 
cussed London  Times  profile  by  Barbara 
Amiel  that  appeared  last  August,  the 
only  time  Rothschild  dropped  his  eva- 
sive stance  in  a  classic  of  the  noninter- 
view  interview  was  to  defend  his  finan- 
cial record.  "We  have  paid  out  nearly 
£1  billion  to  our  shareholders  [in  the 
Rothschild  Investment  Trust],"  he  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "and  the  two  succes- 
sor companies  in  St.  James's  Place  [part 
of  a  breakup  undertaken  two  months  ear- 
lier] will  have  capital  resources  of  more 
than  £500  million.  ...  It  leaves  our  com- 
panies with  the  opportunity  of  rebuilding 
again  in  the  1990s,  and  I  am  reasonably 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve 
something  interesting." 

Other  observers  are  not  so  sure.  The 
London  financial  community — where 
Rothschild  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"Jake  the  Snake" — has  barely  recov- 
ered from  his  teaming  in  1989  with  Sir 
James  Goldsmith,  the  conglomerator 
and  leveraged-buyout  tycoon,  and  Aus- 
tralian press  mogul  and  corporate  raider 
Kerry  Packer  in  an  ill-fated  £12  billion 
bid  to  take  over  BAT  Industries  through 
their  Hoylake  Group. 

It  was  a  disaster  on  several  counts. 
Not  only  was  a  great  deal  of  money  lost 
in  the  abortive  attempt — The  Daily  Tele- 
graph reported  a  £3  million  bath  for 
Hoylake — but  one  of  Rothschild's  clos- 
est business  associates,  Sir  Mark  Wein- 
berg, felt  compelled  to  resign  from 


directorships  of  both  BAT  and  J.  Roth- 
schild Holdings  to  prevent  a  conflict  of 
interest.  But  in  this  case  the  ill  feelings 
soon  faded,  and  last  December,  Roth- 
schild and  Weinberg  announced  they 
were  joining  forces  once  again  to  start 
another  financial-services  group,  St. 
James's  Place  Capital. 

Still,  suspicions  remain,  especially  for 
those  who  read  the  withering  assessment 
that  appeared  in  The  Daily  Telegraph 
last  June  when  Rothschild  split  up  J. 
Rothschild  Holdings,  his  principal  vehi- 
cle. "Investing  with  Nathaniel  Charles 
Jacob  Rothschild .  .  .  was  never  for  the 
faint-hearted. . . .  Yesterday,  though,  even 
shareholders  who  un- 
derstand the  hazards 
of  following  the  new 
Lord  Rothschild's  en- 
thusiasm for  dramatic 
changes  in  strategy 
must   have   wished 
their   money   else- 
where. .  .  .  Roth- 
schild lost  money  in 
its    second   half  and 
...  it  has  missed  the 
surge  which  has  taken  shares  to  within 
sight  of  the  all-time  peak.  .  . .  For  all  the 
glamour  and  excitement  generated  by 
Lord   Rothschild .  .  .  holding   the   shares 
has  not  been  a  way  to  riches." 

Several  of  Rothschild's  friends  be- 
lieve that  Sir  James  Goldsmith,  who  af- 
ter the  BAT  debacle  announced  he  was 
retiring  to  devote  himself  to  ecological 
causes,  has  been  a  poor  role  model.  "I 
think  Jimmy's  been  bad  news  for  Ja- 
cob," says  one  confidant  of  Roth- 
schild's. There  is  no  doubt  about  Roth- 
schild's admiration,  however.  "Jacob's 
like  a  small  child  in  his  relationship  with 
Jimmy  Goldsmith,"  says  one  American 
socialite.  "I've  been  there  when  Jimmy 
was  coming  in  about  an  hour  and  Jacob 
was  absolutely  ripping  around  making 
sure  things  were  perfect  and  driving  ev- 
erybody nuts." 

As  the  wife  of  one  New  York  lever- 
aged-buyout tycoon  puts  it,  "Although 
everyone  says  Jacob's  such  a  big  busi- 
nessman, from  the  perspective  of  people 
who  are  really  doing  business  all  the  time, 
Jacob  is  actually  a  lightweight  who's 
made  some  wonderful  moves.  For  Ja- 
cob's part  it  was  just  junketing  with  Jim- 
my. And  it  was  not  his  primary  interest. ' ' 
It  is  unclear  whether  she  is  referring  to 
Rothschild's  cultural  activities  or  to  his 
deep-seated  desire  to  show  up  his  father. 
"When  Victor  kicked  Jacob  out  of  the 
firm,  he  didn't  even  allow  him  to  take 
his   desk,"   Lucian   Freud   remembers. 
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then  became  so  complete  that 
.mother  friend  recalls  "going  to  Jacob's 
fiftieth-birthday  party  |in  1986)  and  the 
hither  was  not  there."  But  in  the  last 
fifteen  months  of  Victor  Rothschild's 
life,  Jacob's  relations  with  his  nemesis 
took  an  astonishing  turn.  "The  whole 
thing  ended  in  a  really  Balzacian  way," 
says  Lucian  Freud  with  his  keen  under- 
standing of  the  human  comedy. 

In  December  1988,  Jacob's  beloved 
Aunt  Dollie  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three,  having  named  him  the  major  ben- 
eficiary of  her  estate — which  came  to 
just  under  £1  million  for  every  year  she 
lived.  At  the  time  it  was  the  largest  will 
ever  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
addition  to  a  vast  sum  of  money,  Jacob 
was  bequeathed  her  house  at  23  St. 
James's  Place,  across  from  his  office  and 
down  a  cul-de-sac  from  Spencer  House. 
At  the  time,  the  top-floor  flat  at  No.  23 
was  occupied  by  Victor  Rothschild,  and, 
according  to  one  friend,  "Victor  really 
thought  Jacob  might  throw  him  out.  Obvi- 
ously it  crossed  Jacob's  mind — but  every- 
thing crosses  one's  mind." 

The  son  did,  however,  succeed  in 
throwing  a  scare  into  his  father.  Here  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  takes  up  the  tale  with 
considerable  amusement:  "Two  days  af- 
ter Jacob's  Aunt  Dollie  died,  Victor 
looked  down  and  saw  this  enormous  lor- 
ry outside  filling  up  with  boxes.  'What's 
happening  here?'  he  asked,  and  the  men 
answered,  'Oh,  Mr.  Rothschild  is  hav- 
ing the  wine  removed.'  " 

One  friend  broached  the  subject  of  the 
bequest  with  Victor.  "I  think  he  was  quite 
hurt  that  everything  went  to  Jacob.  But 
apparently  one  of  the  things  that  Dollie 
disapproved  of  was  Victor's  treatment  of 
Jacob.  When  Jacob  inherited,  I  said  to 
Victor,  'Isn't  it  marvelous  that  Jacob's 
done  so  well  out  of  the  old  governess?' 
And  Victor  said,  'Well,  as  he's  been. clob- 
bering over  Aunt  Dollie  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  I'm  not  altogether  surprised. ' 

When  Victor  himself  died  in  March  of 
last  year,  his  son  became  the  fourth  Bar- 
on Rothschild  and  understandably  felt 
what  one  friend  terms  a  sense  of  "being 
released."  There  remains  the  son's  insa- 
tiable need  for  friendship  and  approval. 
"Because  of  Jacob's  basic  insecurity,  he 
absolutely  adores  to  be  liked,"  explains 
one  confidant.  "Anybody  who  likes  him 
he'll  do  anything  for." 

Along  with  all  the  treasure  he  inherited 
from  his  Aunt  Dollie,  Jacob  R< 
schild  also  assumed  her  position  . 
president  of  the  Rothschild  family's  phil- 
anthropic trust  in  Israel,  Hanadiv  (He- 


brew for  "the  benefactor").  Although 
their  religion  has  made  the  Rothschilds 
permanent  aliens  among  the  British  nobil- 
ity, their  status  among  Jews  is  absolute. 

Michael  Tree  recalls  a  memorable 
golf  outing  with  Victor  Rothschild  at  a 
Jewish  country  club  in  Surrey.  They 
were  accompanied  and  cosseted  and 
fawned  over  during  their  entire  eighteen- 
hole  round,  which  of  course  they 
played  badly.  "It  was  very  embarrass- 
ing," recalls  Tree.  "And  as  we  were 
leaving,  Victor  said  to  me,  'What  you 
don't  realize  is  that  to  the  Jews  we're 
the  royal  family.'  " 

The  incumbent  Baron  Rothschild  has 


When  Jacob  inherited  his  Aunt 
Dollie's  house  in  St.  James's  Place, 
"Victor  really  thought 
his  son  might  throw  him  out." 


always  been  considered  the  de  facto 
head  of  British  Jewry.  That  was  under- 
scored in  1917  when  the  foreign  secre- 
tary, Arthur  James  Balfour,  issued  the 
fateful  Balfour  Declaration,  which  set 
forth  the  British  government's  decision 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
national  home  in  Palestine,  a  pivotal 
step  toward  the  founding  of  the  state  of 
Israel.  Rather  than  being  sent  to  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  or  Great 
Britain's  chief  rabbi,  this  epochal  docu- 
ment was  addressed  to  148  Piccadilly 
and  began,  "Dear  Lord  Rothschild."  As 
one  Zionist  leader  poignantly  quipped, 
the  Balfour  Declaration  was  "sent  to  the 
Lord  and  not  the  Jewish  people,  because 
they  had  no  address,  whereas  the  Lord 
had  a  very  fine  one." 

One  Rothschild-family  tradition  has 
been  to  follow  the  Talmudic  prescrip- 
tion that  charity  is  most  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  God  when  it  is  carried  out 
anonymously.  In  recent  years,  little 
has  been  heard  about  the  Rothschilds' 
Jewish  charities,  especially  those  in  Is- 
rael. "They've  been  keeping  a  much 
lower  profile  lately  since  support  for 
Israel  has  become  much  less  popular," 
according  to  Steven  de  Koenigswarter, 
a  twenty-six-year-old  London  photog- 
rapher and  a  cousin  of  Jacob  Roth- 
schild who  lives  in  a  sparsely  furnished 
flat  in  a  seedy  terrace  house  in  Lad- 
broke  Grove.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the 
lost  rebellious  member  of  the  clan, 


Victor's  late  sister  Pannonica  de  Koe- 
nigswarter. 

Known  as  "the  Jazz  Baroness,"  she 
was  a  muse  to  such  jazz  greats  as  Thelo- 
nious  Monk  and  Horace  Silver — both 
of  whom  named  songs  for  her — and 
Charlie  Parker,  who  died  in  her  Stan- 
hope-hotel apartment  on  New  York's 
Fifth  Avenue  in  1955.  The  scandal 
magazine  Expose  termed  Nica,  as  she 
was  called,  "this  luscious,  slinky, 
black-haired,  jet-eyed  Circe  of  high  so- 
ciety." Her  daughter  Janka  and  the 
American  jazz  drummer  Clifford  Jarvis 
had  one  child,  Steven.  Janka  now  lives 
in  Jerusalem,  where  Jacob  Rothschild 
often  goes  to  oversee  his 
family's  many  projects 
there. 

"It's  amazing  how  much 
more  Jewish  Jacob  be- 
comes as  he  gets  closer  to 
Israel,"   says  one  col- 
league who  has  traveled 
with  him  to  the  Holy 
Land.   And  though  Roth- 
schild speaks  in  plummy 
Old   Etonian   tones — say- 
ing "mayst"  for  "most,"   "hice"  for 
"house,"    and   interpolating   lots   of 
"yah"s — it  is  also  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  sprinkle  his  speech  with  Yid- 
dishisms   like   "chutzpah,"   a  quality 
Jacob  Rothschild  most  certainly  does 
not  lack. 

But,  a  New  York  friend  points  out, 
"Jacob's  insecurity  makes  him  do  better 
things  than  he  otherwise  might  have.  He 
sees  how  political  English  life  is,  even 
within  the  factions  in  his  own  family,  so 
he  has  reached  outside  his  own  circle. 
There's  a  side  of  him  that  operates  as 
an  automaton,  American-style — over- 
whelm all  opposition,  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  win.  But  at  the  core  it  remains 
that  he  has  great  intellectual  taste." 

All  who  know  Rothschild  well  see 
that  dichotomy  as  central  to  understand- 
ing this  elusive,  mercurial  man.  His  au- 
thority comes  not  from  birth  but  from 
achievement — the  most  important  cumu- 
lative contribution  to  the  arts  in  Britain 
of  any  member  of  his  generation. 

"Jacob  is  respected  wherever  he 
goes,"  says  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  "re- 
gardless of  being  a  Rothschild  or  not. 
He's  made  his  own  way.  He  has  a  great 
sense  of  duty  for  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
a  mysterious  sense  of  guilt.  I  suspect  this 
comes  from  the  mixture  in  his  blood  of 
the  Bloomsbury.  bluestocking,  high- 
brow of  his  mother's  family  and  the 
brash  instincts  of  the  Rothschilds.  I  hope 
the  Rothschild  side  wins."  I  1 
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We  also  have  resorts  for  those  who 
dorit  want  to  lie  in  the  sand. 


4th  hole.  The  Westin  La  Paloma  Ridge  CourseJucson.Designed  by  Jack  Nicklaus.  Whether  it's  this  award-winning  course 

or  any  of  our  other  top-rated  greens,  you  11  find  golf  at  our  resorts  is  no  day  at  the  beach.  For  reservations  call  800-228-3000. 

Las  Brisas.  Acapulco  •  Camino  Real,  Cancun  •  The  Westin  Resort,  Hilton  Head  Island  •  Camino  Real.  Ixtapa 

The  Westin  Maui,  Kaanapali  Beach  •  The  Westin  Kauai.  Kauai  Lagoons  •  Las  Hadas,  Manzanillo  •  Camino  Real.  Mazatlan 
The  Westin  La  Paloma, Tucson  •  Arizona  Biltmore,  Phoenix  •  Walt  Disnev  World  Swan,  Orlando  •  Camino  Real,  Puerto  Valiarta 

The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort,  Rancho  Mirage  (Fall  1991)  •  The  Westin  Resort.  Naples.  FL  ( 1993)  •  The  Westin  Resort.  Vail 


• 
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THE  FEARS 
OF  A  CLOWN 

Is  Jay  Leno, 

prime  times 

anointed  jester, 
losing  his 
punch  line? 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Has  Jay  Leno  lost  his  jab?  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  threw  jokes  in  com- 
bination punches,  roughing 
the  air  around  him.  He  ra- 
zor-burned his  subjects.  He 
was  at  his  bobbing,  weav- 
ing best  on  Late  Night  with 
David  Letterman.  He  would 
amble  onstage  to  the  beat  of 
an  Elvis  Presley  tune,  re- 
laxed yet  ready  to  rock.  He 
made  a  flight  on  a  cheap  airline  sound 
like  a  page  torn  from  an  EC  horror  com- 
ic. "It  was  like  stepping  into  the  hold 
of  some  kind  of  flying  slave  ship.  The 
flight  attendant  was  Helga  the  stomp- 
ing mare,  wearing  a  Mayan  death 
mask."  He  really  broke  a  multicolored 
sweat  reliving  a  visit  to  the  circus.  "I 
hate  the  circus.  Traveling  syphilitic 
sideshow,  these  diseased  animals  and 
hermaphrodite  clowns  throwing  an- 
thrax spores  at  the  children.  This  is 
like  entertainment  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, geeks,  trolls,  mutants,  all  these 
inbred  circus  people — they  come  out 
from  under  bridges.  . ."  And  this  cir- 
cus boasted  a  unicorn.  Some  unicorn. 
"They  got  a  goat  being  dragged  around 
the  ring  with  a  Louisville  Slugger  stuck 
in  his  head." 

Since  these  mad-dog  surrealisms  on 
Late  Night,  Leno  has  been  on  a  major 
upmove.  His  jaw  juts  from  magazine 


covers.  He  crunches  corn  chips  in 
TV  commercials.  Comedy's  cho- 
sen son,  he's  heir  apparent  to 
Johnny  Carson  as  host  of  The  To- 
night Show  if  and  when  Carson 
is  put  out  to  stud  next  season. 
And  unlike  Letterman,  Carson's 
other  possible  successor.  Leno 
hasn't  let  fame  leave  a  lazy  bath- 
tub ring  around  his  career.  He's 
still  in  there  hacking.  But  lately 
he's  been  playing  pitty-pat  with  his 
audience.  He's  won  so  much  accep- 
tance that  it's  made  him  wary.  It's  as 
if  he's  afraid  we'll  fall  out  of  like 
with  him. 

Until  Arsenio  Hall  broke  the  color 
barrier  with  his  big  behind,  late-night 
talk-show  hosts  tended  to  be  slices  of 
white  bread  from  the  heartland.  (Carson 
was  raised  in  Nebraska,  ditto  Dick  Cav- 
ett;  Letterman  sprang  from  a  lawn  in  In- 
diana.) Leno  is  closer  to  a  can  of  motor 
oil.  Chrome,  custom  leather,  and  the 
restless  highway  are  central  to  Leno's 
sense  of  himself.  On-screen  and  off,  his 
image  is  of  a  greaser  with  a  gee-whiz 
grin  of  gallantry.  After  graduating  from 
Emerson  College,  he  worked  as  a  me- 
chanic for  a  Rolls-Royce  dealer.  As  ra- 
dio legend  Alan  Freed's  driver  in  Ameri- 
can Hot  Wax  he  sported  a  ducktail  and 
drummed  on  the  steering  wheel.  Where 
other  talk-show  hosts  enjoy  a  cushioned 
ride,  Leno  pushes  himself  by  playing 


hundreds  of  dates  a  year,  covering  as 
many  cities  as  a  Walt  Whitman  epic. 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  his  work  ethic 
rests  a  straight  head  (he  doesn't  drink, 
smoke,  or  bob  for  babes),  which  makes 
him  a  fine  role  model  for  all  you  little 
hubcaps  out  there.  "I  see  comedians 
who  do  incredibly  racist,  sexist,  raunchy 
stuff.  I  do  my  act,  which  is  clean,  and 
people  come  up  afterward  and  say, 
Thank  you.'  "  Hence 
he'll  never  end  up 
in  comedy  hell 
with  the  likes  of 
Sam  Kinison  and 
Andrew  Dice  Clay, 
roasting  wienies  over  a  lake  of  fire. 
(Wait  a  minute,  those  aren't  wienies!) 
As  guest  host  of  The  Tonight  Show, 
Leno  has  to  buoy  the  ratings  and 
keep  the  throne  warm  for  Johnny. 
(The  late  Dick  Shawn  found  himself 
in  comedy  limbo 
when  he  dared 
overturn  Car- 
son's desk.)  Until 
the  show  is  his,  he  has 
to  adhere  to  its  polyester 
tradition.  Emerging 
from  the  curtain, 
he  manages  a 
nod  in  the  du- 
fus  direction  pf 
show's  fashion- 
impaired  bandleader.  Doc 
Severinsen.  The  monologue 
is  the  show's  peak.  Even 
with  its  quota  of  Dan 
Quayle  jokes,  Leno's  stand-up  often  has 
more  range  than  Carson's,  though  he 
doesn't  have  the  master's  sporty  ability 
to  soft-shoe  bomb  material.  After  the 
commercial  break  Leno  scrolls  through 
his  itinerary  for  the  week,  which  may 
include  stops  at  every  gas  station  on 
the  interstate.  Next  he  often  does  a 
popular  bit  in  which  he  displays  inad- 
vertently funny  headlines  from  news 
papers.  UNEMPLOYMENT  NOT  WORKING. 
CRITICS  SAY.  GASCHAMHI  R  I  \!  (  IRONS 
MAY  BE  III. Mill  HAZARD.  He's  collect- 
ed these  rib-ticklers  into  two  paperback 
collections  to  give  to  your  mother. 
("Moms  like  me,"  Leno  has  said.)  The 
profits  from  the  books  go  to  charity, 
which  is  commendable.  Bui  as  a  friend 
of  mine  argued.  "Hey,  why  .shouldn't 
the  money  go  to  charity?  They're  charity 
laughs." 

It's  when  the  guests  are  taken  out  ol 

their  Ken  and  Barbie  boxes  backstage 
that  Leno  begins  to  lie  there  like  a  slue 
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)1991  Peugeot  Motors  of  America,  Inc. 


1991  Peugeot  405  models  are  intelligently  priced  between  $15,490  and  $21,990.  MSRP.  Excludes  tax,  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  charges.  In  Canada  call  1-416-566-1900. 

Europeans  have  long  appreciated  the  remarkable  engineering  and  world-class  styling  of 
a  Peugeot. 

Yet,  here  in  America,  a  Peugeot  405  is  a  rare  pleasure.  Perhaps  because  a  full  appreciation 
of  one  requires  the  kind  of  thorough  scrutiny  few  car  buyers  exercise. 

The  4Q5's  patented  8-valve  shock  absorbers,  for  example,  are  far  from  obvious,  yet  they  con- 
tribute to  the  renowned  Peugeot  road  feel  that  is  immediately  apparent.  Two  densities  of  foam 
are  a  subtle  but  effective  way  to  eliminate  seat  springs  and  the  road  vibrations  they  transmit.  And 
less  obvious  still  is  the  sophisticated  composite  barrier  beneath  the  roof  that  absorbs  road  noise. 

But  you'll  quickly  understand  the  value  of  every  aspect  of  the  Peugeot  405  with  closer 
scrutiny.  For  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  1-800-447-4700. 
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br  ad.  "So,  uh,  how'd  you 
tarted  in  show  biz?"  "Did  you  al- 
want  (o  be  an  actor'.'"  As  Leno  and 
his  guest  attempt  interface,  Leno's 
sliilty  eyeballs  seek  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  show's  longtime,  legendary  pro- 
ducer, lied  de  Cordova.  The  author  of 
Johnii)  Came  Lately,  a  cold  piece  of 
toast  posing  as  a  book,  de  Cordova  di- 
rected tons  of  sitcoms  in  the  Golden 
Age  of  television.  Etched  in  half-light 
like  a  hologram  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
he  uses  a  sophisticated  series  of  hand 
signals  to  pace  the  show 
as  he  sits  and  ponders. 
For  example,  a  taffy- 
pulling  gesture  means, 
"Let's  stretch  this  an- 
ecdote out  until  it  really 
becomes  tedious."  A 
finger  drawn  across  the  ^^^^^_ 

throat  means,  "Cut  him 
off  at  the  pass."  Wav- 
ing his  hands  above  his  head  means, 
"Hallelujah,  the  horses  are  running  at 
Hialeah!" 

Because  the  motto  of  The  Tonight 
Show  is  "Keep  it  light,"  each  guest 
functions  as  a  different  flavor  of  Jell-O. 
The  host  has  to  know  how  to  blend.  Pan- 
ic sets  in  when  a  guest  injects  some  grit 
into  the  fruit  mold.  One  evening  John 
McLaughlin,  the  Foghorn  Leghorn  host 
of  TV's  McLaughlin  Group,  feuded 
with  Leno  over  John  Sununu's  frequent- 
flier  use  of  air-force  jets.  "You're  tak- 
ing advantage  of  my  Buddhist  disposi- 
tion," McLaughlin  harrumphed  as  Leno 
scored  a  rhetorical  point.  In  a  Buddhist 
mood,  Big  John  also  sketched  the  possi- 
ble fallout  from  the  hissy  fit  the  Chinese 
leaders  had  thrown  over  President 
Bush's  surprise  decision  to  meet  with 
the  Dalai  Lama.  The  buzz  went  out  of 
the  crowd.  Things  got  very  quiet.  Seri- 
ous analysis  on  The  Tonight  Showl  Sa- 
crebleu!  You  had  the  feeling  Freddy  was 
feeding  frantic  S.O.S.  signals  from  his 
oxygen  tent  offstage.  When  McLaughlin 
noted  that  about  two  million  Tibetans 
had  died  under  Chinese  tyranny,  Leno 
cracked,  "Well,  that  would  be  reason 
enough  for  me  to  go."  In  any  other  situ- 
ation that  would  be  construed  as  a  stu- 
pid, flip  remark,  but  such  is  our  aware- 
ness of  the  protocol  of  The  Tonight  Show 
that  one  forgave  Leno  for  reaching  for  a 
"saver."  Under  those  beating  lights,  the 
Silly  Putty  faces  are  set  to  amuse.  The 
slightest  strain  of  seriousness  induces 
sagging  doubt.  Once  the  smiles  fade  on 
that  set,  it  looks  like  bad  news  at  the 
wax  museum. 

At   least   the   McLaughlin    interview 


featured  some  sparring.  Most  of  the  time 
the  show  settles  into  air  kisses  across  a 
crowded  room.  Some  of  this  can  be 
chalked  up  to  the  show's  conservative 
booking.  If  there's  a  Knots  Landing  star 
loose  on  the  lot,  count  on  her  capped 
teeth  shining  next  to  Leno.  But  I  believe 
much  of  the  blahness  can  be  blamed  on 
Leno's  excessive  roadwork.  When  Joan 
Rivers  subbed  for  Carson,  she  also  kept 
up  a  killer  schedule.  The  result  was  that 
she  was  often  hoarse  and  hyper  on  the 
air.  Her  face  and  hair  had  the  sucked- 


Admirers  compare  Leno  to  Will  Rogers, 
another  humorist  who  never  meant  no  harm. 
But  maybe  some  harm  ought  to  be  meant. 


back  G-force  of  a  fiber-optic  scream. 
The  poor  woman  was  fraught.  Leno 
doesn't  look  as  if  his  laughter  is  in  dan- 
ger of  freezing  into  a  fright  mask .  Instead , 
he  appears  muted,  half  there.  He  mum- 
bles some  of  his  introductions,  mutters 
some  of  his  responses.  He's  up  there  lob- 
bing fuzzballs.  No  wonder  he  often 
blanks.  You  can't  truly  concentrate  when 
you  have  a  plane  to  catch.  And  Leno 
always  has  a  plane  to  catch.  He  de- 
fended his  touring  to  Playboy  as  a  way 
of  keeping  fit.  "Comedy  is  like  lifting 
weights:  If  you  don't  do  it  every  day, 
everything  begins  to  atrophy  and  you 
wind  up  a  big  fat  pig.  I  can  stay  home 
and  watch  'Jake  and  the  Fatman,' 
or  I  can  make  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars." 

The  analogy  may  be  more  apt  than 
Leno  realized.  If  you  train  muscles  ev- 
ery day,  all  you  do  is  exhaust  them. 
Muscles  gain  size  and  flexibility  during 
those  downtimes  when  they're  allowed 
to  grow  and  rest.  By  giving  himself  so 
few  off  days  (in  one  stretch  Leno  had 
eleven  months  of  solid  bookings),  he's 
in  danger  of  turning  his  performing  mus- 
cles into  tired  rubber  bands.  Filthy  lucre 
alone  can't  explain  this  full  slate.  "For 
stars  people  are  fans,  the  fuel  of  ela- 
tion," writes  Benjamin  DeMott  in  The 
Imperial  Middle.  Fans  are  his  fix. 
Where  the  self-contained  Carson  has  a 
frost  alert  in  his  eyes  that  says,  don't 
TOUCH  THE  STAR  (he  seems  to  require 
Freon  more  than  fuel),  Leno  wages  his 
own  Reach  Out  America  program.  He 
presses  the  flesh  as  if  there  were  a  voting 
booth  just  around  the  dusty  bend.  He 
even  conducts  his  own  informal  polls. 


"When  I  saw  Nancy  Reagan  do  her  'Just 
Say  No'  number,"  he  told  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  "I  didn't  think  much  of  it. 
But  I  called  a  friend  who's  a  machinist. 
He  said,  'Did  you  see  the  First  Lady? 
That  was  really  something.'  He  made 
me  rethink  my  perspective."  That's 
the  problem  with  polling — it  insulates 
you  from  your  instincts.  It  encourages 
'you  to  fudge. 

A  generous  throwback,  Jay  Leno  is  a 
democratic  spark,  an  open  face  at  the 
fair.  Admirers  compare  him  to  Will 
Rogers,  another  humor- 
ist who  never  meant  no 
harm.  But  maybe  some 
harm  ought  to  be  meant 
and  done.  There's  some- 
thing corny  and  patron- 
izing about  the  praise 
Leno  receives — it's  a 
way  of  keeping  him  and 
everything  he  represents 
in  its  place.  He's  patted  on  the  head  as  a 
prime  example  that  the  American  Dream 
still  works.  He's  bought  into  this  pack- 
age himself.  (His  first  cable  special 
was  called  Jay  Leno  and  the  American 
Dream.)  He's  become  the  officially 
sanctioned  safety  valve  of  the  middle 
class,  letting  off  just  enough  steam  to 
release  tension  without  upsetting  too 
many  carts.  But  the  kick  of  comedy 
comes  from  overrunning  defenses. 
Leno  now  seems  to  have  a  factory  fore- 
man installed  in  his  head,  standing 
watch  with  a  clipboard.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  Fred  de  Cordova  meant  when  he 
said  Leno  has  an  "innate  sense  of 
taste."  He  knows  when  to  keep  his  lip 
locked. 

It's  hoped  of  some  politicians  that 
they  will  grow  in  office.  The  peril  for 
Leno  is  that  he  will  shrink.  Everything 
about  him  is  outsize — his  jaw,  his  jelly- 
bean jackets,  his  laugh.  It  would  be  ter- 
rible to  see  him  fold  himself  sideways  to 
Fit  in  the  narrow  slot  of  what  has  come  to 
be  considered  entertainment  on  Tonight. 
Leno  has  too  much  down-deep  decency 
to  become  what  Letterman  would  call  a 
show-biz  weasel.  It  isn't  that  he's  in 
danger  of  going  Hollywood,  it's  that 
he's  in  danger  of  going  hollow.  He's  re- 
ceding into  respectability  right  before 
our  eyes. 

It  isn't  taking  anything  away  from 
Johnny  Carson's  triumphal  thirty-year 
reign  to  ask  for  a  rcachier  punch  from  a 
comedian  who  clearly  packs  it.  After 
Johnny  Carson's  ice  age,  is  it  wrong  to 
want  a  little  inner  life?  Some  relief 
from  Doc  Scverinsen's  syphilitic- 
clown?  I  I 
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Romare  Bearden's  great  legacy  to  American  art  and  culture  is  fully 
explored  in  his  most  definitive  retrospective  to  date.  It  moves  from  his 
early  experimental  styles  to  the  brilliant  collages  that  became 


THE            ART            OF 

ROMARE   BEARDEN 

1940-1987 

Bearden's  signature.  It  also  plots  the  evolution  of  his  influences,  from 
classical  myth  to  the  everyday  experiences  that  he  imbued  with  the 
power  of  myth,  on  his  artistic  journey  from  North  Carolina  to  Harlem  to 
the  Caribbean.  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  salutes  both  the 
innovation  and  the  humanity  of  this  singularly  influential  artist. 


NATIONAL  TOUR 

The  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem,  New  York,  April  14  -August  11,1991 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Chicago,  September  28  -  November  10, 1991 

Wight  Art  Gallery,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles,  December  8, 1991  -  February  2, 1992 

High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta,  February  25  -May  3, 1992 

The  Carnegie  Museum  of  Art,  Pittsburgh,  May  30- July  26, 1992 

National  Museum  of  American  Art,  Washington,  DC,  October  2, 1992  -  January  3, 1993 


The  exhibition  riized  by  The  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem 
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She-Ba,  1970  Collage  on  board  Wadsworlh  All. 
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LA  VIE  EN  PROSE 


Once  the  lover  of  Russia's  greatest  modem  poet,  author  Nina  Berberova 
is  finally  coming  into  her  own  in  America — at  eighty-nine 


n  1985,  on  the  front  table  at  La 
Hune,  the  Paris  bookstore  that 
serves  as  the  infallible  needle 
gauge  of  what  must  be  read,  there 
appeared  an  extremely  slender  vol- 
ume entitled  L'Accompagnatrice, 
written  by  one  Nina  Berberova.  It 
was  published  by  a  small  house 
named  Actes  Sud,  well  known  for  ex- 
huming and  resuscitating  classics  such 
as  Camillo  Boito's  Senso,  books  one  had 
heard  of  but  never  read.  L'Accompagna- 
trice was  a  different  matter:  both  the  title 
and  the  name  of  the  author  were  totally 
unknown.  The  cover  was  a  turn-of-the- 
century  portrait  of  a  young  girl  at  a  pi- 
ano, a  Russian  work  by  Pavel  Feodotov. 
The  back  cover  carried  the  information 
that  Nina  Berberova  had  been  born  in 
Saint  Petersburg  in  1901,  information 
which  immediately  conveyed  the  unset- 
tling notion  of  an  eighty-four-year-old 
author  whose  existence  had  been  hereto- 
fore entirely  ignored.  This  suggested  ei- 
ther that  one  had  missed  an  important 
semester  in  school  or  that  there  existed 
parallel  worlds,  one  in  which  Nina  Ber- 
berova was  known  and  respected,  the 
other  in  which  she  was  brand-new.  Rus- 
sian emigre  literature  is  hermetically 
sealed;  as  Richard  Burgi,  professor  of 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures  at 
Princeton,  points  out,  even  Vladimir 
Nabokov  would  have  remained  un- 
known if  he  had  not  written  in  English. 
Between  1986  and  1989,  Nina  Ber- 
berova became  a  media  phenomenon  in 
France;  her  name  was  dropped  by  read- 
ers and  nonreaders  alike.  In  September 
1989,  Hubert  Nyssen,  her  publisher  and 
the  owner  of  Actes  Sud,  wrote  in  his 
journal,  "For  the  First  time,  on  the  cover 
there  will  only  be  Nina's  patronymic. 
From  now  on,  she  would  be  BERBE- 
ROVA, just  as  Andre  Gide  is  GIDE  and 
Georges  Simenon  is  SIMENON."  He  also 
noted  that  Berberova's  novella  The 
Black  Pestilence  sold  3,500  copies  that 
day.  She  was  several  times  a  smash  on 
Bernard  Pivot's  show,  Apostrophes,  and 
each  subsequent  novella  that  Actes  Sud 
brought   out   added   to   her  reputation. 
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journal,  "For  those  who  wel- 
come her,  she  is  remembrance 
itself.  Hers  is  the  only  memo- 
ry that  can  fill  in  some  of  the 
immense  void  in  their  own." 


I 


Berberova  in  Princeton  in  1989,  with  her  biography 
of  Moura  Budberg,  H.  G.  Wells's  mistress. 


BY  JOAN  JULIET  BUCK 


They  were  all  slim,  on  pale-beige  paper, 
often  with  urgent  reddish  details  from  oil 
paintings  on  the  cover,  and  the  longest 
was  120  pages.  The  care  and  coherence 
with  which  she  was  published  suggested 
more  than  just  a  trove  of  forgotten  works 
by  an  author  unknown  outside  of  emigre 
circles;  Berberova  was  presented  like 
light  from  a  dead  star. 

She  had  originally  been  published  in 
Russian  in  the  emigre  magazines  and 
quarterlies  of  Paris,  which  were  smug- 
gled into  the  Soviet  Union  and  circulated 
in  photocopy  form.  She  is  better  known 
there  for  her  memoirs,  The  Italics  Are 
Mine,  and  for  a  history  of  Russian  free- 
masonry than  for  her  fiction.  When  Hu- 
bert Nyssen  took  her  to  the  USSR,  in 
1989 — her  first  visit  since  she  left  in 
1922 — he  realized,  as  he  wrote  in  his 


his  month,  Knopf  is  pub- 
lishing six  of  Berberova's 
novellas  in  one  volume  en- 
titled The  Tattered  Cloak  and 
Other  Novels;  three  of  them 
came  out  last  year  in  England. 
In  1969,  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World  published  her  memoirs 
in  the  United  States  to  scant 
notice.  The  impact  she  has  had 
on  contemporary  Russians, 
however,  comes  from  her 
memoirs  and  even  more  from 
her  status  as  the  mistress  of  the 
poet  Khodasevich,  described 
by  Nabokov  as  "the  greatest 
Russian  poet  of  our  times." 

Joseph  Brodsky,  the  Nobel 
Prize-winning  Russian  poet, 
who  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  since  1972,  knew  her  in 
Russia  from  a  photograph  tak- 
en in  Berlin  in  1923,  which 
had  become  a  sort  of  under- 
ground icon.  She  is  the  only 
woman  in  a  group  of  poets  in 
Bely,  Zaitsev,  Khodasevich.  "A 
whole  generation  fell  for  her  in  that  pic- 
ture," said  Brodsky  on  the  phone.  "Her 
main  love  was  Khodasevich,  who  left 
Russia  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  In 
Russian  literature,  she's  an  inferior  item 
to  Khodasevich,  but  everyone  is.  I  read 
some  of  her  short  stories;  I  didn't  think 
much  of  them,  but  I'm  not  a  great  prose 
lover.  Then  I  read  The  Italics  Are  Mine,  a 
remarkable  compendium  of  honesty,  dis- 
honesty, disaster,  failure,  achievement, 
and  betrayal .  I  think  it  is  a  great  book ,  on  a 
par  with  Mandelstam's  Hope  Against 
Hope  and  Hope  Abandoned.  Their  works 
are  companions,  like  Tocqucville  and  the 
Marquis  de  Custine." 

Tatyana  Tolstaya,  the  Russian  writer, 
has  ;i  different  opinion  about  the  mem 
oirs.  "I  don't  know  her  personally,  but 
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e  strongest  personality  I 
ell  in  a  book  This  personality  tries 
iv  ince  me  of  the  image  she  ereates, 
but  it  doesn't.  I  feel  she  creates  an  image 
which  is  not  truthful,  and  I  recognize  her 
right  to  do  that.  I  feel  she's  quite  differ- 
ent, a  mysterious  personality  strong 
enough  to  create  an  image  that  works, 
but  for  me  the  real  personality  behind  all 
that  is  much  more  interesting  than  the 
person  she  wants  us  to  believe  in." 

On  the  way  to  Moscow  in  1989,  Ber- 
berova  told  Hubert  Nyssen,  "I  do  not 
like,  and  do  not  traffic  in,  emotion."  The 
French  like  the  compres- 
sion of  her  novellas,  their 
icy  despair.  In  his  pub- 
lished journal  (L'Editeur 
ex  Son  Double),  Nyssen 
quotes  a  French  lawyer 
who  described  them  as 
"stories  about  the  van- 
quished  written   in   the 
style  of  a  victor."  "She  ^^^^^— 

doesn't   have    a    tender 
heart,"  he  told  me. 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  with  too 
tender  a  heart  would  have  survived  her 
twentieth  century,  from  the  revolution  to 
exile  to  World  War  II,  to  leaving  France 
alone  at  forty-nine  for  the  United  States, 
a  country  where  she  didn't  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  had  to  begin  again  as  a  file 
clerk,  to  become,  astonishingly,  eight 
years  later  a  lecturer  at  Yale.  She  moved 
from  Yale  to  Princeton,  from  which  she 
retired  in  1971,  but  where  she  continued 
to  live  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During 
this  time  she  worked  on  a  biography  of 
Moura  Budberg,  the  mysterious  baroness 
who  had  been  Gorky's  secretary,  H.  G. 
Wells's  mistress,  and  an  important  figure 
in  British  literary  life,  whom  she  revealed 
to  have  been  a  double  agent  for  Stalin  and 
for  the  British.  The  book  was  published  in 
France  in  1988.  The  proceeds  from  the 
European  rights  to  her  books  allowed  her, 
last  year,  to  move  into  a  new  tower  condo- 
minium in  Philadelphia  with  a  high, 
windy  view  of  the  Delaware. 

"Read  Le  Mai  Ao/V,"  she  said  on  the 
phone  before  our  first  meeting.  Le  Mai 
Noir,  which  she  wrote  in  America  and 
read  to  friends  in  the  late  fifties  as  The 
Gray  Illness,  is  called  The  Black  Pesti- 
lence in  the  Knopf  collection.  A  man's 
wife  dies  in  his  arms  during  an  Allied 
bombing  of  Paris;  nine  years  later  he 
sells  her  diamond  earrings  to  pay  for  his 
ticket  to  America.  One  of  the  stones  has 
turned  completely  black.  "This  couldn't 
have  happened  in  nine  years,"  says  the 
jeweler.  "This  takes  a  million  years." 

Nina  Berberova  waited  for  me  at  the 


door  of  her  apartment,  in  a  blue  silk 
blouse  over  navy  trousers,  brown  lace- 
up  shoes  hiding  her  tiny  feet.  Her  thick 
reddish-gray  hair  was  well  cut  in  a  short 
bob,  and  she  looked  like  a  tired  sixty- 
year-old  instead  of  someone  about  to 
turn  ninety. 

Four  white  bookcases  in  the  living 
room  hold  volumes  in  Russian  and  En- 
glish; one  is  given  over  entirely  to  the 
European  editions  of  her  books.  Her 
desk  is  a  wooden  top  on  two  filing  cabi- 
nets, and  there  is  a  third  filing  cabinet  in 
the  bedroom,  where  she  took  me  to  look 


Joseph  Brodsky  knew  her 

in  Russia  from  a  1923  photograph. 

"A  whole  generation 

fell  for  her  in  that  picture." 


at  photographs.  The  file  folders  are  buff, 
the  markings  in  Cyrillic.  Most  of  the 
photographs  are  recent  color  prints,  tak- 
en in  Princeton  or  in  Provence  with  Hu- 
bert Nyssen  and  his  wife.  Facing  the 
single  bed  with  a  yellow  coverlet  is  a 
disparate  collection  of  portraits:  the  poet 
Bely,  a  soft  face  with  haunted  round 
eyes,  in  what  seems  like  a  photocopy; 
the  poet  Blok,  a  pencil  drawing  with  col- 
ored washes  over  his  frizzy  hair  and  long 
face;  and  the  poet  Khodasevich,  a  face 
chiseled  in  ink,  long  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  a  dashing  bohemian.  "How 
handsome!"  I  said.  "Handsome?  No. 
Interesting,  perhaps." 

"My  grandparents  had  icons,  the 
cooks  had  icons,  but  my  parents  never 
had  icons.  That  was  for  cooks,"  she 
said.  Instead  of  icons,  over  her  bed  she 
has  three  different  versions  of  Tobias 
and  the  angel.  "I  am  Tobias,"  she  said 
as  flaxen-haired  versions  of  the  son  of 
Tobit  marched  through  Filippo  Lippi 
meadows  accompanied  by  the  angel  Ra- 
phael. Tobias?  He  obeyed  his  father, 
found  true  love,  sent  away  a  demon  with 
the  smell  of  fish  liver.  "I  adore  that  leg- 
end," she  said. 

Nina  Berberova  was  twenty-one  when 
she  left  Russia  with  Khodasevich;  she 
was  his  companion  for  ten  years,  in  Ber- 
lin, Prague,  Sorrento,  where  they  stayed 
with  Gorky  and  his  secretary,  Moura 
Budberg,  and  Paris.  They  survived  by 
writing  for  emigre  papers,  along  with 
others  like  them — artists,  poets,  bohemi- 
ans.  They  were  poor. 


In  1985,  Lydia  Chweitzer,  a  transla- 
tor, showed  Hubert  Nyssen  L'Accom- 
pagnairice,  which  she  had  in  her  files. 
"I  couldn't  believe  that  for  fifty  years  this 
masterpiece  had  been  buried,"  said  Nys- 
sen. "I  called  Nina  in  Princeton  and  said  I 
would  like  to  publish  her,  and  was  there 
any  chance  of  meeting?  'That's  perfect,' 
she  said.  T  have  to  be  in  France  for  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  my 
first  companion,  Khodasevich.' 

Berberova  checked  all  of  the  books 
published  by  Actes  Sud  out  of  the  uni- 
versity library,  and  also  the  novels,  es- 
says, and  poems  written  by  Nyssen 
himself.  "Now  I  have  read  you  and 
know  who  you  are,  I  want  you  to  take 
care  of  everything,  and  my  rights  will 
revert  to  you  after  I'm  gone,"  she  told 
him.  He  has  acted  well  on  her  behalf. 
Three  years  after  he  published  L'Accom- 
pagnatrice,  Atheneum  published  it  in 
the  United  States  as  The  Accompanist. 

"After  he  read  L'Accompagnatrice, 
he  told  me,  he  didn't  sleep  all  night," 
Berberova  said  over  lunch  in  a  dark  res- 
taurant across  the  yard  from  her  apart- 
ment tower.  She  ordered  a  Bristol 
Cream  on  the  rocks,  and  was  more  in- 
clined to  gossip  than  to  be  interviewed. 

Most  of  the  information  on  her  life 
comes  from  The  Italics  Are  Mine. 
The  memoirs  have  a  tone  that  is 
nearer  to  her  conversation  than  her  sto- 
ries— choppy,  peremptory,  arrogant,  a 
little  humorless  but  not  unkind.  "I  see 
my  secrets  not  as  dead  weight  but  as 
forces  that  give  life  to  my  life;  I  do  not 
drag  them  behind,"  she  writes.  "If  the 
payment  has  sometimes  been  excessive, 
it  was  after  all  the  payment  for  life,  and 
there  cannot  be  and  is  no  excessive  pay- 
ment for  life."  Her  father  was  Armenian 
and  her  mother  Russian;  they  belonged 
to  avant-garde  circles.  As  a  child,  Nina 
wrote  down  a  list  of  possible  professions 
and  put  poet  just  above  postman;  "com- 
pletely disregarding  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  a  boy,"  she  contemplated  the  list,  as 
if  shopping,  and  decided  to  be  a  poet. 
"Verses  gushed  out  of  me.  I  choked  in 
them,  I  couldn't  stop,  I  wrote  them  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,"  she 
writes. 

The  revolution  happens  when  she  is 
sixteen,  at  school,  in  love,  surrounded 
by  friends  who  are  as  passionate  about 
poetry  as  she  is.  The  next  year  her  father 
has  to  move  to  Moscow,  and  by  1918  she 
and  her  parents  are  in  a  communal  apart- 
ment eating  kasha  and  black  bread 
"What  will  [  do  in  this  world  oi  past'  ami 
'future'   people   into  which   1   suddenly 
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'  she  asks.  "What  had 
!  taught?  I  had  not  been  taught  to 
m>  daily  bread,  to  elbow  my  way  in 
queues  in  a  dining  hall  and  use  a  wooden 
spoon  for  whieh  you  were  required  to  pay 
;i  deposit.  I  had  not  been  taught  anything 
useful:  I  did  not  know  how  to  sew  felt 
boots,  to  comb  out  lice  from  children's 
heads,  to  bake  a  pie  out  of  potato  peels." 
They  went  south  to  Armenia,  then  back  to 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  she  presented  her 
poems  to  the  Poets'  Union. 

She  met  Vladislav  Khodasevich  in 
1921,  after  she  read  her  poems  at  the 
House  of  Arts.  In  June  of  the 
following  year,  they  lied  Russia 
for  Berlin,  where  they  lived  in 
the  same  pension  as  Andrey 
Bely.  In  1925  they  arrived  in 
Paris  and  took  up  residence  in  a 
seventh-floor  maid's  room  fur- 
nished with  a  bed  big  enough  for 
three  people.  Among  the  many 
odd  jobs  she  took  on  to  help  sup- 
port them,  Berberova  did  cross- 
stitch  embroidery  and  acted  as  a 
movie  extra.  "He  depends  on 
me,"  she  writes  in  the  memoirs. 
"I  do  not  depend  on  him.  .  .  . 
He  gets  sick,  loses  heart.  ...  He 
needs  someone  to  complain  to, 
to  pity  himself  aloud  to,  to  talk 
about  his  dreams  and  fears.  He 
is  overwhelmed  by  them,  and 
transfers  them  to  me,  but  it  does 
not  enter  my  head  or  his  that  in 
this  transfer  there  is  something 
that  should  not  be  done  and  [is] 
perhaps  dangerous." 

After  ten  years  she  left  Kho- 
dasevich, which  has  not  en- 
deared her  to  those  Russians 
who  idolize  him.  Her  second  "compan- 
ion"—for  she  married  only  once,  brief- 
ly, in  the  United  States — is  only  ever 
referred  10  in  the  memoirs  as  "N," 
"NVM,"  or  "Nicolas."  Nyssen,  in  his 
journal,  remarks  during  their  Russian 
trip,  "Why,  here,  does  Nina  refer  to 
husbands  when  in  France  the  only  word 
she'll  hear  is  'companions'?"  The  index 
to  the  recent  French  edition  of  Berbero- 
va's  memoirs  is  more  candid,  and  re- 
veals that  "NVM"  was  Nikolai  Vasilie- 
vich  Makeiev,  "painter,  student  of 
Odilon  Redon,  and  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled Russia."  She  broke  up  with  him  in 
circumstances  that  are  unspecified,  but 
that  appear  to  have  been  bloody,  in 
1948.  They  had  spent  the  war  in  the 
country  outside  Paris,  in  a  place  called 
Longchene;  when  they  broke  up,  he  sold 
Longchene,  and  when  she  left  for  New 
York  she  had  no  money  at  all.  Her  circle 


of  friends  in  Paris  had  been  scattered  by 
the  war;  Khodasevich  was  dead,  and  she 
and  NVM  had  been  unable  to  save  Kho- 
dasevich's  wife,  Olga,  who  was  Jewish, 
from  the  Gestapo.  In  the  memoirs,  she 
cries  only  twice  as  an  adult,  once  upon 
hearing  someone  recite  a  poem  by  Anna 
Akhmatova  in  a  Paris  living  room  and 
once  upon  leaving  Paris  for  America. 
She  is  an  observer  of  doom,  but  her  sen- 
timentality is  not  found  in  the  usual 
places.  "When  such  times  come — of 
hunger  and  cold — matches  gradually 
stop  lighting,"  she  writes  in  her  mem- 


"She  is  maybe  the 
strongest  personality  I  ever 
felt  in  a  book,"  the  writer 
Tatyana  Tolstaya  told  me. 


Berberova  with  French  publisher  Hubert  Nyssen, 
who  made  her  famous  at  eighty-four. 


oirs.  "I  noticed  this  already  in  1920. 
First  sign  of  great  misery." 

In  Philadelphia,  Berberova  showed 
me  an  old  photo  album  with  a  raised 
moire  cover  filled  with  tiny  black-and- 
white  pictures  taken  at  Longchene  dur- 
ing the  war.  More  than  half  of  the 
photos  had  been  torn  out,  and  with  im- 
peccably bad  timing  I  chose  to  ask  her 
then  about  her  second  "companion." 

"Khodasevich  played  a  big  part  in  my 
life,  not  the  other  one,"  she  said,  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  straight 
ahead  into  the  file  drawer.  "He  was  a 
Sunday  painter."  He  apparently  also  had 
a  job  working  for  an  American  company. 

Much  as  French  legend  would  like  her 
to  have  toiled,  unappreciated  and  un- 
sung, on  her  stories  for  most  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  fact  is  that  she  supported  her- 
self in  Paris  as  a  working  journalist,  as  a 
movie  critic,  reporter,  and  typist  for  the 


Russian  emigre  publication  Sovremen- 
nye  Zapiski.  The  reasons  for  her  contin- 
ued obscurity  are  both  cultural  and  polit- 
ical. She  was  never  a  modernist.  She 
was  never  a  Communist.  In  the  mem- 
oirs, she  writes,  "Dadaists,  surrealists, 
abstractionists  who  were  starting  and 
cubists  who  were  ending  their  careers, 
poets  who  had  long  written  in  free  (and, 
of  course,  blank)  verse.  .  .looked  upon 
Moscow  as  the  patron  of  modernism, 
greedily  grabbing  up  French  translations 
of  Mayakovsky,  of  factory  novels,  of 
the  plays  of  Seyfullina  and  others,  the 
movies  of  Eisenstein,  the  'permanent  rev- 
olution' of  Trotsky.  They  could  not  grasp, 
however,  why  Stravinsky  was  not  there 
but  here,  why  Diaghilev  died  in  debt  in 
Venice  when  he  surely  should  have  been 
given  the  post  of  director  of  Soviet  thea- 
tres. .  .  .  They  understood  the  old  genera- 
tion of  emigres  thus:  people  had  lost 
liquid  funds,  an  estate,  a  warm  little  nook, 
that's  why  they  were  here." 

"During  the  thirties,  there  was  Hitler 
in  Germany  and  Stalin  in  Russia."  Ber- 
berova explained  to  me  over  lunch. 
"The  French  Communists  in  the  govern- 
ment wouldn't  allow  the  emigres  to  be 
published.  They  didn't  distinguish  be- 
tween the  old  socialists  and  the  czarists, 
and  with  Hitler  in  Germany  they  had  to 
be  careful.  We  were  doomed  not  to  live, 
but  slowly  to  die. 

"Years  ago,"  she  continued,  "when 
people  said,  'Get  something  translated — 
take  it  to  Jean  Paulhan  at  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Francaise  and  leave  it  there,'  I'd 
say,  'How  could  I?,'  when  on  either  side 
of  him  were  men  who  worked  for  Stalin, 
who  would  say,  'She's  old,  she's  la- 
menting the  czar.'  Of  course,  exile 
didn't  save  anyone.  It's  obvious.  Now 
come  generations  who  don't  know  that 
informers  for  the  Kremlin  were  sitting 
right  there  with  Paulhan  and  Andre  Gide 
and  Francois  Mauriac  at  the  cafe  by  the 
Mabillon  Metro  stop,  making  sure  they 
didn't  publish  any  Russians." 

In  1949  she  covered  the  trial  of  Viktor 
Kravchenko,  a  Russian  who,  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  1943  on  business,  de- 
fected and  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  was 
the  first  to  talk  about  the  Stalinist  con- 
centration camps.  She  wrote  twice  a 
week  in  a  paper  called  Russian  Thought, 
for  which  she  was  also  the  literary  edi- 
tor; but  nothing  in  the  emigre  world 
translated  into  the  local  culture,  and  she 
felt  unheard  and  left  out.  Her  short  sto- 
ries appeared  in  Sovrcmcimvc  Ai/iiski  on 
Sundays:  "I  had  to  hand  them  in  on 
Thursday,  every  Thursday."  she  said, 
"and  the  ones  that  were  too  long  came 
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out  in  quarterlies."  She  published  a  bi- 
ography of  Tchaikovsky.  "It  was  his  se- 
cret that  attracted  me,  because  he  was 
one  of  the  few  homosexuals  of  the  time, 
and  that  was  something  he'd  had  to  hide. 
There  was  a  prince  I  interviewed  for  that 
who  said  of  me,  'What  a  pity  Berberova 
is  a  woman.'  Do  you  like  homosex- 
uals?" she  asked  me  in  a  bright  tone. 
"They  have  been  wonderful  to  me! 
Maybe  because  a  great  many  are  in  aca- 
demia,  or  because  when  I  came  here  I 
was  already  an  old  woman." 

Before  she  left  Paris,  she  had  also 
written  biographies  of  Aleksandr  Boro- 
din and  Aleksandr  Blok,  the  latter  in 
French,  published  by  Edition  du  Chene 
in  1947.  Nonetheless,  she  left  virtually 
empty-handed,  with  two  suitcases  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  after  twenty-five 
years.  "It  was  so  wonderful  to  get  rid  of 
everything,  to  come  to  this  country  with 
very  little  money,  hardly  any  English,  to 
get  rid  of  my  second  husband  and  old 
friendships  that  disappointed  me  because 
of  the  occupation.  Many  went  to  the  So- 
viet Union;  they  saw  there  was  nothing 
to  do  in  France,  and  they  went,  'Well,  I 
have  a  mother  in  Vladimir.'  "  She  never 
saw  her  parents  after  1922  except  for  a 
glimpse  of  her  father  as  an  extra  in  a 
Soviet  propaganda  film.  Her  parents  died 
of  hunger  and  cold  in  Leningrad  in  1943 
and  were  thrown  into  common  graves. 
Berberova' s  tone  as  she  recounted  this 
was  utterly  dispassionate,  and  on  the 
heels  of  it  she  confided  that  she  was  glad 
her  life  "as  a  woman"  was  over  when  she 
left  Paris. 

In  New  York  she  wrote  a  little  for" 
Novy  Zhurnal,  but  "I  never  went  any- 
place to  beg  to  be  translated.  That 
doesn't  exist.  I  was  already  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  my  life  and  didn't  beg  any- 
one for  anything.  How  would  it  have 
changed  my  life  if  I  had  come  with  a 
smile,  thinking,  People  will  translate  me 
and  publish  me?  A  woman  of  fifty 
whom  no  one  knows — the  Russians  read 
her,  she  makes  a  bit  of  money  with  what 
she  writes,  but  it  goes  no  further.  There 
aren't  enough  readers. 

"In  New  York,  I  was  just  a  file  clerk 
in  an  office  where  they  called  me  the 
French  girl  because  I  had  a  French  ac- 
cent. It  was  some  kind  of  union  office.  I 
went  to  two  night  schools  to  learn  En- 
glish and  stayed  six  or  seven  years  in 
those  schools.  In  1957  I  went  to  Yale, 
where  I  started  to  teach  in  1958." 

Through  Novy  Zhurnal  she  had  met  a 
writer  named  Nicolas  Oulianoff,  a  lec- 
turer at  Yale.  She  went  to  visit  him,  and 
there  she  met  Richard  Burgi,  a  Yale  pro- 


fessor of  Russian  language  and  literature. 
"She  wanted  to  teach  Russian.  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea,"  Burgi  told  me. 
"She'd  been  typing  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  we  had  a  staff  of  language 
teachers.  She  was  so  qualified  that  al- 
though she  had  no  diploma  we  managed 
to  hire  her." 

"There  were  ten  people  sitting  at 
Yale,"  Berberova  told  me.  "They  ate 
me  with  their  eyes.  They  asked  me  if  I 
was  the  writer.  The  next  week  I  was  in- 
vited upstairs,  and  I  had  an  office,  a 
telephone,  bookshelves,  a  graduate 
course  to  teach.  I  went  from  the  base- 
ment of  language  to  the  high  floor  of 
poetry,  the  history  of  Russian  litera- 
ture." She  stayed  at  Yale  from  1958  to 
1963;  when  Richard  Burgi  moved  to 
Princeton,  he  took  her  with  him.  "  'I'm 
happy  here.  Leave  me  alone,'  I  said.  But 
I  went  down  to  Princeton  overnight,  and 
in  the  morning  I  looked  out  the  window 
at  the  birds  and  the  flowers  and  saw  that 
Princeton  was  a  kind  of  dacha."  Her 
students — "all  boys,  no  girls,"  she 
specified,  like  a  proud  Chinese  father — 
went  on  to  become  important  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  academia. 

I  asked  her  if  she  ever  regretted  having 
no  children.  "The  only  time  I  seriously 
considered  suicide,"  she  said,  "was 
when  I  was  a  week  late  with  my  menstrua- 
tion. I  did  something  about  it." 


"In  the  morning  I  looked 
out  the  window  at  the  birds  and 
the  flowers  and  saw  that 
Princeton  was  a  kind  of  dacha." 


I  asked  about  the  hopelessness  in  her 
stories.  "But  life  is  hopelessness,"  she 
said.  What  kept  her  going  was  "myself: 
my  health,  my  genes,  my  encounters 
with  other  people — music,  reading, 
friendships." 

"God?" 

She  burst  out  laughing.  "Not  at  all! 
Not  at  all!  I  don't  believe  in  anything — 
myself  only.  At  seven  I  said,  'Leave  me 
alone,  I  will  not  go  to  confession,'  be- 
cause I  hated  the  priest.  I  had  no  sins  to 
confess.  I  was  seven!" 

She  stopped  writing  poetry  in  the  thir- 
ties: "The  new  way  of  writing  without 
rhymes,  without  cadences — no.  For  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  fifties,  I  thought  I 
should  try  not  to  rhyme;  then  I  thought 


I  was  not  a  genius,  and  better  leave  it 
as  is.  That  was  not  a  drama  or  a  tragedy 
but  a  remarkable  day  in  my  life  when  I 
let  poetry  alone." 

People  who  know  her  comment  on  her 
generosity  and  kindness;  perhaps  the  one 
spiteful  thing  she  has  done  is  her  biogra- 
phy of  Moura  Budberg.  "I  wrote  about 
her  because  she  was  an  important  figure, 
very  independent,  very  strong,  but  she 
spied  and  she  spied  and  she  spied." 

"I  knew  her  a  little,"  I  stupidly  said, 
"when  she  was  old  and  huge,  with  hair 
in  a  big  bun  on  top  of  her  head. 

I  looked  over  at  Berberova,  whose 
face  had  gone  impassive,  polite,  ex- 
tremely pleasant  in  a  way  that  only  soci- 
ety people  can  manage.  It  was  clear  that 
one  of  her  talents  for  survival  is  in  her 
impeccable  manners.  The  dangers  of  life 
lived  in  paranoid  exile  on  suspect  territo- 
ry, or  in  the  fearful  solitude  and  neces- 
sary academic  minefields  of  America, 
cannot  bear  free  expression  of  whatever 
sentiment  is  foremost.  When  Berberova 
went  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  six- 
ty-seven years,  Hubert  Nyssen  noticed 
that  she  was  controlled  throughout.  In 
Leningrad  she  saw  that  the  windows  of 
her  family's  apartment  were  filthy  and 
had  been  for  years;  she  walked  around 
Red  Square,  "talking  to  myself,  obedi- 
ently, for  French  TV,"  and  realized  that 
she  had  no  home  anymore.  By  the  time 
she  returned  to  Paris,  her 
blood  pressure  had  shot  way 
up.  "I  was  so  poised,  sober, 
cautious,"  she  told  me,  "and 
that  was  the  result." 

A  Russian  writer  recently 
said  of  her,  "Few  can  take  the 
spotlight  at  the  end  of  a  very 
long  life  of  constant  neglect.  It 
can  hit  somebody  in  the  head. 
It  did  so  in  this  case." 

But  whatever  signs  of  arro- 
gance Nina  Berberova  may  show  today, 
they  are  well  earned.  She  has  survived 
the  century  and  given  expression  to  one 
of  its  dark  facets,  lie  hopeless  emigre 
experience.  Her  bandwagon  is  now  full 
of  vociferous  fans,  many  of  whom  have 
never  read  her,  some  of  whom  were 
there  at  the  time  and  did  nothing  to  help. 
The  late  Maurice  Girodias,  owner  of  the 
Olympia  Press,  wrote  in  his  memoirs — 
after  the  fact  of  Berberova' s  success — 
that  he  had  heard  her  read  one  of  her 
stories  in  the  late  forties  in  Paris. 

When  Berberova  heard  about  this,  she 
was  furious.  "If  that  were  true,  and  that 
man  had  been  a  publisher,  I  would  have 
saved  fifty  years!  I  would  never  have 
had  to  go  to  the  United  States!"  □ 
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eld  at  a  hot  downtown-Man- 
hattan restaurant  that  has 
long  since  closed,  the  party 
to  celebrate  the  third  anni- 
versary of  American  Health 
was  loud  and  lively.  The 
magazine  was  a  success,  and 
its  founder,  Owen  Lipstein, 
was  being  hailed  as  a  pub- 
lishing wunderkind  for  anticipating  the 
fitness  boom  of  the  1980s.  Lipstein — a 
high-spirited  bachelor  who  loved  to  par- 
ty with  nubile  models — was  in  his  ele- 
ment that  night,  surrounded  by  admiring 
young  staffers,  advertisers,  agency  rep- 
resentatives, and  other  well-wishers.  Lip- 
stein's  parents  watched  the  goings-on 
with  some  amazement.  "You  must  be 
very  proud  of  your  son,"  said  one  Ameri- 
can Health  employee.  He  was  stunned 
when  Lipstein's  mother  replied,  "We 
never  expected  Owen  to  be  a  success." 
In  some  ways  he  did  seem  an  unlikely 
prospect.  While  other  yuppies  dressed 
for  success,  Lipstein,  who  boasts  about 
graduating  at  the  bottom  of  his  class  at 
Hotchkiss,  wore  jeans  and  cowboy  boots 
and  refused  to  put  on  a  tie.  He  ran  his 
publishing  company  more  like  a  coed 
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Lipstein  with  his  fiancee,  Karen  Bokram, 
and  his  golden  retriever  T-Rex. 


fraternity  house  than  a  buttoned-down 
business.  There  were  pizza-and-beer 
bashes  every  Friday,  piha  colada  par- 
ties on  summer  afternoons,  junk-food 
eating  contests  in  the  office,  staff  ex- 
cursions to  amusement  parks  on  Satur- 
days. Not  that  Lipstein  wasn't  serious 
about  what  he  did,  but  he  prided  him- 
self on  the  atmosphere  at  his  New 
American  Magazine  Co.  "It  was  like  a 
mystical  kingdom  where  the  kids  got  to 
play  by  their  own  rules — and  win," 
says  Lipstein,  who  calls  himself  the 
Boy  Wonder. 

And  for  a  long  time,  he  seemed  to  be 
just  that.  After  all,  by  the  end  of  the 
eighties  he  was  rumored  to  be  worth  $40 
million  or  more.  Full  of  grandiose  ideas 
and  unlimited  self-confidence,  Lipstein 
typically  juggled  a  dizzying  array  of 
projects;  by  late  1990  he  was  gearing  up 
in  a  big  way  with  three  national  maga- 
zines in  production.  On  one  floor.  New 
American's  cavernous  office  space  was 
occuj  ed  by  Smart;  Lipstein  had  just 
hired  Peter  Kaplan,  the  former  editorial 
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director  of  Manhattan, inc.,  to  redesign 
the  struggling  men's  magazine  to  com- 
pete with  Esquire.  On  another  floor,  the 
staff  of  Mather  Earth  News  was  charged 
with  making  it  into  the  voice  of  the  envi- 
ronmentally conscious  nineties.  Still  more 
offices  were  occupied  by  a  staff  working 
on  a  reconstituted  Psychology  Today.  "It 
was  like  the  Miles  Drentell  advertising 
agency  on  the  set  for  thirty  something" 
says  Kaplan.  "Almost  everyone  was 
young  and  the  staff  was  kind  of  lean  and 
New  Agey,  but  with  a  sense  of  humor." 
Lipstein's  recent  performance  had 
been  particularly  noteworthy;  he  began 
1990  by  selling  American  Health  to 
Reader's  Digest  for  $29  million — not  a 
bad  haul  for  a  magazine  he  had  thought 
up  in  1981  as  a  cocky  twenty-nine-year- 
old.  Last  August,  Lipstein  announced  a 
new  deal  with  J.I.C.C.,  a  Japanese  com- 
munications conglomerate  which  would 
receive  a  50  percent  stake  in  New  Amer- 
ican in  exchange  for  a  welcome  infusion 
of  cash.  The  initial  installment  of  $3 
million  prompted  a  surge  in  hiring  as 
Kaplan  signed  on  and  brought  others 
with  him,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
month  he  had  put  together  a  handsome 
new  Smart.  But  when  the  issue  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  printers,  he  suddenly 
got  a  shocking  phone  call  from  Lipstein. 
There  wasn't  enough  money  even  to  or- 
der paper,  let  alone  to  print  and  distrib-  o 
ute  the  magazine.  By  December,  lip 
stein  had  summoned  all  his  employees  g 
and   announced   that   his   much  vaunted 
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deal  with  the  Japanese  hadn't  been  con- 
summated after  all  and  he  was  letting 
everyone  go.  "He  gave  this  cataclysmic 
news,  and  then  he  said,  'Well,  at  least 
we  can  have  one  of  the  great  parties  of 
all  time,'  "  reports  one  former  employ- 
ee. "There  was  this  deathly  silence. 
People  with  mortgages  and  children 
were  going  to  be  hitting  the  streets  in  the 
worst  job  market  in  twenty  years,  and 
here  was  Owen,  like  some  eighteen- 
year-old,  saying,  'At  least  we  can  have  a 
few  pops.'  People  were  furious." 

As  New  American  disintegrated,  it 
left  an  army  of  outraged  creditors  in  its 
wake.  By  then,  however,  such  stories 
had  become  all  too  familiar.  Indeed,  in 
many  ways  Lipstein's  saga  is  emblemat- 
ic of  the  entrepreneurial  era  in  which  he 
made  his  mark.  Lipstein  typified  the  go- 
go  yuppie  bravado  of  the  eighties,  sail- 
ing through  the  decade  acquiring  new 
properties  and  taking  on  new  debts  as  if 
the  good  times  would  last  forever.  "He 
was  a  victim  of  the  eighties,"  says  Bob 
Lieb,  one  of  Lipstein's  many  creditors. 
"The  banks  were  throwing  money  at 
him  and  it  was  irresistible;  he  was  like  a 
kid  in  a  candy  store."  Lipstein's  fate  is 
particularly  symptomatic  of  the  maga- 
zine business;  after  a  heady  period  that 
saw  an  unusual  number  of  start-ups  and 
acquisitions,  the  boom  went  bust  with  a 
vengeance.  Even  for  a  field  where  the 
attrition  rate  is  always  high,  the  number 
of  fatalities  has  been  startling.  Among 
the  dead  or  missing  in  action  are  Egg, 
Wigwag,  Savvy,  Fame,  Woman,  7  Days, 
Taxi,  Model,  Memories,  Men's  Life,  Per- 
sonal Computing,  Unique,  Exposure, 
Cook's,  Business  Month,  New  England 
Monthly,  and  Long  Island  Monthly — and 
that's  not  even  counting  Lipstein's  three 
contributions  to  the  body  count. 

If  Lipstein's  roller-coaster  ride  is  an 
unmistakable  metaphor  for  the  painful 
transition  to  the  grimly  sober  nineties, 
his  peers  see  another  dimension  as  well. 
"He's  a  symbol  of  our  generation," 
says  Chris  Kimball,  New  American's 
former  publishing  director.  "We  grew 
up  in  the  sixties,  in  a  great  boom  dec- 
ade, and  we  got  to  our  real  earnings  po- 
tential in  the  eighties.  This  generation, 
more  than  any  other,  has  never  had  to 
grow  up;  because  it  was  such  a  prosper- 
ous time,  it's  been  easy  street  for  all  of 
us.  We  thought  we  were  going  to  rein- 
vent the  world,  but  it  comes  down  to 
something  much  smaller.  It's  about 
making  unglamorous  day-to-day 
choices.  It's  about  how  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage and  where  to  go  for  your  ten  days 
of  vacation.  The  nineties  are  about  a 


generation  growing  up.  That's  Owen's 
next  phase." 


Hunched  on  a  sofa  in  his  office,  Lip- 
stein is  trying  desperately  to  make  a 
deal  with  me.  The  scene  is  one  of 
desolation:  New  American  is  now  a  vast 
expanse  of  deserted  office  space,  with 
empty  desks,  telephones  stilled,  equip- 
ment idled  or  repossessed — the  electric- 
ity has  even  been  turned  off  in  some 
quarters.  "It  looks  like  Saigon  after  the 
fall,"  a  former  staffer  told  me.  But  if 
Lipstein  is  chastened,  he  is  hardly  re- 
signed. Right  now  he  wants  me  not  to 
publish  this  article  about  him  until  after 
his  long-awaited  deal  with  the  Japanese 
investors  is  concluded — it's  just  around 
the  corner,  he  assures  me — so  that  my 
story  will  have  a  happy  ending.  He  is 
willing  to  offer  me  anything;  if  I'm  wor- 
ried about  being  beaten  by  The  New 
York  Times  when  his  deal  finally  goes 
through,  he'd  be  happy  to  give  me  an 
exclusive.  Unfortunately,  I  happen  to 
know  that  Lipstein  has  already  promised 
the  Times  an  exclusive  on  this  same 
news.  Lipstein  has  been  insisting  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year  that  this  deal  is  a 
few  weeks  from  completion,  and  it  still 
hasn't  happened.  But  he  is  so  persuasive 
that  if  I  didn't  know  better  I  would  surely 
find  him  irresistible. 

"This  is  why  he  literally  drives  peo- 
ple mad,"  says  one  former  employee. 
"He  is  talented  enough  at  delusion  that 
he  can  create  a  picture  of  reality  that 
doesn't  bear  any  relation  to  reality,  but 
that  people  buy  into — ^and  then 
when  it  falls  apart,  they're  furi- 
ous. They  become  obsessed  with 
him,  the  same  way  divorced 
people  who  are  owed  alimony  sit 
around  all  day  not  only  talking 
about  the  money  they  didn't  get 
but  hating  the  person  who  delud- 
ed them."  Indeed,  being  mad  at 
Owen  Lipstein  is  a  consuming 
passion  for  an  amazing  number  of 
people;  the  landscape  is  littered 
with  embittered  former  employees,  asso- 
ciates, and  creditors.  It's  not  just  the  $30 
million  or  so  he  owes  that  sends  them  into 
a  frenzy.  What  sticks  in  so  many  craws  are 
the  lies  of  omission  and  commission,  the 
broken  promises,  the  betrayed  trusts. 
Even  the  trade  press,  which  once  hung 
reverently  on  Lipstein's  every  pro- 
nouncement, has  turned  on  him. 

"Why  does  everyone  hate  me  so 
much?"  Lipstein  asks.  His  wide  eyes 
are  hurt  and  guileless;  April  marked  his 
fortieth  birthday,  but  his  are  the  eyes  of 
a  wounded  child  who  doesn't  understand 


why  he's  been  kicked  in  the  stomach.  "I 
went  from  being  the  golden  boy  to  an 
asshole  in  about  a  month,"  he  says  won- 
deringly,  "and  the  rest  was  just  like 
some  gothic  tale  of  horror." 

Lipstein  sees  his  downfall  primarily 
as  a  function  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  starting  with  the  deteriorat- 
ing economy.  But  as  with  most  rise-and- 
fall  stones,  those  who  know  him  well 
tend  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  key  to 
Lipstein's  demise  is  character,  and  that 
the  same  qualities  that  made  him  a  suc- 
cessful entrepreneur  eventually  ensured 
his  self-destruction.  At  his  best,  he  had 
great  strengths,  starting  with  a  gift  for 
salesmanship.  "Owen  is  probably  too 
bright  for  his  own  good,"  says  Richard 
LePere,  a  magazine  consultant.  "He 
could  charm  his  way  into  things  that 
under  normal  circumstances,  if  Joe 
Schlepp  came  in,  the  bank  would  have 
thrown  him  out  on  his  ear." 

From  the  time  he  founded  American 
Health,  Lipstein  also  seemed  to  be  in 
sync  with  the  vagaries  of  popular  cul- 
ture. "He  very  much  had  his  finger  on 
the  pulse,"  says  John  Suhler,  president 
of  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  the  in- 
vestment bankers  who  handled  several 
of  Lipstein's  deals.  "He  had  good  ideas 
about  what  to  do  with  the  magazines 
from  an  editorial,  publishing,  and  mar- 
keting-conceptualization point  of  view. 
Had  he  spent  as  much  time  thinking 
through  the  financing  required  to  do 
the  magazines  properly,  I  think  the  out- 
come would  have  been  very  different." 


'1  went  from  being 
the  golden  boy  to  an  asshole 
in  about  a  month/' 
Lipstein  says  wonderingly. 


On  paper,  Lipstein's  vision  made  a  lot 
of  sense.  "He  owned  three  magazines 
which  were,  as  a  triad,  a  very  good  ar- 
ticulation of  what  the  nineties  were  go- 
ing to  be  about,"  says  Peter  Kaplan. 
"Smart  was  supposed  to  be  the  maga- 
zine for  the  man  of  the  nineties — sexy 
without  sexism.  Mother  Earth  News  was 
the  great  green  magazine,  and  Psycholo- 
gy Today  was  about  the  inner  life  of  the 
new  society.  That  would  have  been  a 
great  one-two-three  for  him."  The  prob- 
lem was  that  in  the  very  act  of  acquiring 
the  magazines  he  took  on  so  much  debt 
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ssible  to  operate  them. 
.!.  numbers  are  slippery  lit- 
tle .liters;  trying  to  pin  him  down  on 
the  figures  is  like  trying  to  nail  mercury 
to  the  wall.  He  says  he  bought  Mother 
Earth  Sews  in  1985  for  $7.5  million,  but 
Bob  Lieb,  one  of  the  sellers,  reports  that 
it  was  more  like  $10  million.  Lipstein 
tells  me  one  day  that  he  spent  $6.5  mil- 
lion to  buy  Psychology  Today  in  1988; 
another  time  he  tells  me  it  cost  $8.5  mil- 

"It  wasn't  just  that  he 
was  dishonest.  He  didn't  think 
he  had  to  be  honest.  He  didn't 
think  it  applied  to  him." 


lion.  He  also  spent  more  than  $3  million 
trying  to  establish  Smart  under  its  origi- 
nal editor,  Terry  McDonell,  who  has 
since  become  the  editor  in  chief  of  Es- 
quire. Those  were  significant  amounts 
of  money  for  a  perpetually  undercapital- 
ized enterprise  like  Lipstein's,  and  they 
were  far  from  his  only  debts.  "It  was  an 
age  when  you  talked  about  assets  instead 
of  liabilities,"  Lipstein  says  wryly.  "I 
was  always  assured  that  my  net  worth 
was  big-time  double-digit.  So  I  had 
debt.  So  what?  The  banks  were  just  dy- 
ing to  give  you  money,  and  for  a  boy 
who  was  told  he  could  do  no  wrong, 
these  all  seemed  like  good  ideas.  No  one 
bothered  to  do  some  old-fashioned  arith- 
metic, like  what  happens  when  you  have 
to  pay  the  damn  thing  back." 

Lipstein  seems  to  think  this  should 
have  been  somebody  else's  responsibil- 
ity, and  he  spends  a  lot  of  time  railing 
against  the  banks  and  bankers  who  led 
him  astray.  Indeed,  in  the  final  analysis 
he  sees  himself  as  a  victim.  "I  feel  I'm 
essentially  heroic,"  he  says.  "I  think 
I'm  far  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning." Those  who  know  him  well  sim- 
ply shake  their  heads.  "He's  the  ulti- 
mate case  of  complete  denial  in  his 
failure  to  accept  blame  for  what  hap- 
pened," says  one  former  employee. 
"The  fact  is  that  he  was  a  successful 
entrepreneur  and  a  terrible  manager.  But 
he's  a  complete  adolescent.  It's  always 
everyone  else's  fault." 

Lipstein  gets  a  vague,  distracted  look 
on  his  face  when  asked  how  he  thought 
he  could  sustain  the  crippling  load  of 
debt  he  had  amassed,  which  was  so 
enormous   that    the   $29    million    from 


Reader's  Digest  barely  made  a  dent.  "I 
thought  I  would  think  of  something,"  he 
says.  "I  had  talked  my  way  out  of  so 
many  jams,  it  was  inconceivable  to  me  I 
could  get  hurt,  let  alone  downed." 

That  was  part  of  the  problem.  "He 
had  this  attitude  that  he  had  always  been 
successful  in  the  past,  so  anything  he  did 
would  turn  out  all  right,"  says  one  for- 
mer associate.  For  a  long  time,  Lipstein < 
did  seem  to  lead  a  charmed  life.  "My 
life  was  better  than  my  dreams, 
and  I  had  pretty  heady  dreams," 
he  says.  But  no  matter  what  the 
acquisitions  or  the  accolades,  Lip- 
stein was  never  satisfied.  "He 
was  going  to  be  the  rock  star  of 
publishers,"  says  a  friend.  Lip- 
stein spun  off  ideas  at  a  dazzling 
rate,  and  his  staff  was  perpetually 
scrambling  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
ancillary  projects  they  were  sup- 
posed to  handle.  According  to 
T  George  Harris,  the  former  editor  in 
chief  of  American  Health,  by  the  time  of 
the  sale  to  Reader's  Digest,  the  maga- 
zine or  elements  thereof  could  be  found 
on  computer  information  services  and  on 
public  television,  in  mail-order  courses 
and  books,  on  audiotape  and  videotape 
and  the  touch-screen  kiosk  at  your  neigh- 
borhood pharmacy.  Then  there  was  the 
wall-board  media  service  called  Fitness 
Bulletin,  which  was  distributed  to  health 
clubs.  Chris  Whittle  had  already  estab- 
lished such  a  service  under  the  aegis  of 
Esquire,  but  Lipstein  wasn't  about  to  cede 
the  field  to  someone  he  perceived  as  a 
rival .  "He  wanted  to  be  what  Chris  Whit- 
tle has  become,  so  all  of  a  sudden  Ameri- 
can Health  started  up  the  Fitness  Bulletin 
in  competition,"  says  one  former  em- 
ployee. "Owen  wasn't  happy  just  doing 
well.  He  wanted  to  be  a  publishing  giant." 
The  Fitness  Bulletin  ate  up  several 
million  dollars  that  were  needed  to  ser- 
vice Lipstein's  debt  and  put  out  the  other 
magazines  he  kept  acquiring.  His  quest 
was  relentless;  he  bought  an  option  on 
Taxi  and  another  on  Venture,  and  he 
looked  into  buying  The  Village  Voice. 
"It  was  almost  like  it  didn't  matter  what 
it  was;  he  just  wanted  to  buy  some- 
thing," says  Susan  Hayes,  Lipstein's 
former  senior  vice  president  for  finance. 
If  he  wasn't  buying,  he  was  inventing; 
Mother  Earth  News  spawned  a  bimonth- 
ly offshoot  called  American  Country. 
"The  whole  company  always  felt  like 
we  were  in  a  start-up  mode,  because  we 
were  always  starting  up  new  things," 
says  Joel  Gurin,  the  former  editor  of 
American  Health.  Nordic!  Lipstein  both- 
er to  organize  his  various  staffs  into  a 


coherent  administrative  structure.  "Cha- 
os was  the  modus  operandi,"  reports  Ju- 
die  Groch,  who  was  executive  editor  of 
American  Health.  "The  lines  of  author- 
ity were  never  clear,  and  the  buck  was 
always  being  tossed  around  someplace 
up  in  the  air.  You  never  knew  when  it 
was  going  to  fall  on  you." 

By  the  middle  of  1989,  Lipstein's  fi- 
nancial straits  had  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. The  bailout  was  supposed  to  come 
from  Reader's  Digest,  but  that  deal 
turned  out  very  differently  from  the  way 
that  Lipstein  had  anticipated.  In  survey- 
ing the  wreckage  of  his  career,  Lipstein 
has  a  long  list  of  villains,  but  right  up  at 
the  top  is  Tom  Kenney,  president  of  the 
magazine-publishing  group  at  Reader's 
Digest.  Lipstein  says  he  had  agreed  to 
sell  American  Health  to  Reader's  Digest 
for  $38  million  when  Kenney  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  decided  the  price  was  too 
high.  In  Lipstein's  version  of  the  ensuing 
events,  he  got  so  angry  in  one  key  meeting 
that  he  told  Kenney,  "Suck  my  dick," 
repeating  it  for  good  measure  just  in  case 
Kenney  hadn't  heard  him  the  first  time. 
"I  had  a  big  smile  on  my  face,"  Lipstein 
recalls.  "For  a  moment,  it  was  really 
satisfying.  There  are  probably  only  about 
ten  words  in  the  English  language  that  are 
unretractable,  and  I  picked  three  of 
them."  Lipstein  claims  that  Kenney  then 
walked  out  of  the  meeting,  followed  by 
John  Veronis  and  John  Suhler,  who  repre- 
sented Lipstein.  "Congratulations, 
you've  blown  the  deal,"  they  told  him 
sourly.  Four  months  of  hard  negotiations 
later,  the  deal  was  eventually  salvaged, 
but  by  then  Kenney  had  gotten  the  price 
down  to  $29  million.  Both  the  lost  dollars 
and  the  lapsed  time  were  devastating 
blows  for  Lipstein,  who  was  broke. 

Lipstein  tells  the  "suck  my  dick"  sto- 
ry with  considerable  frequency.  "Owen 
thinks  of  this  as  one  of  the  proudest  mo- 
ments of  his  life,"  says  one  former  staff- 
er. The  only  problem  is  that  it  may  be  a 
figment  of  Lipstein's  own  overheated 
imagination.  "That  did  not  happen," 
Kenney  says  flatly,  as  does  John  Suhler. 

If  not,  it  wouldn't  be  an  unprecedent- 
ed departure  for  Lipstein;  according  to 
any  number  of  disillusioned  ex-staffers, 
his  relationship  with  the  truth  can  be 
highly  negotiable.  "Owen  is  total ly 
amoral,"  says  one.  "It  wasn't  just  that 
he  was  dishonest.  He  didn't  think  he  had 
to  be  honest.  He  didn't  think  it  applied 
to  him."  When  Lipstein  ran  out  ol  mon 
ey,  magazines  started  to  be  sent  out  late 

or  not  at  all,  but  he  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge what  was  happening.  "He  went  into 
a  big  meeting  at  an  advertising  agency 
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issociate  media  directors 
and  sv  that  Psychology  Today  had 
been  sent  out,  and  it  hadn't,  and  they  all 
found  out,"  reports  one  high-ranking  for- 
mer employee.  "People  don't  trust  him; 
he's  lied  too  many  times." 

Lipstein  shakes  his  head  wearily  when 
asked  about  such  charges.  "The  simplis- 
tic explanation  is  that  I  lied,"  he  says. 
"But  think  about  it:  you  build  up  some- 
thing which  is  your  life's  dream,  and 


"This  isn't  going  to  be  my  obituary. 
This  is  going  to  be 
about  my  Houdini  act." 


you  lose  virtually  all  the  equity  you've 
built  up  within  a  two-  or  three-  or  four- 
week  period.  How  many  people  would 
go  out  to  the  advertising  community  and 
say,  'Hey,  guess  what,  guys,  you 
shouldn't  advertise  with  me,  because 
this  deal  is  not  going  to  go  through,  so 
I'm  not  going  to  have  the  money  to  put 
into  the  other  magazines"?  What  would 
you  do — say,  'I'm  dangerous'?  I  clearly 
did  the  wrong  thing,  but  how  many  peo- 
ple would  have  done  the  right  thing?" 

Indeed,  for  all  the  outraged  colleagues 
he  left  behind,  others  are  more  forgiving. 
"I  think  Owen  is  fundamentally  an  honest 
person  who  has  good  motives  and  good 
intentions,"  says  Bob  Lieb.  "Circum- 
stances have  prevented  him  from  doing 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  all  the  little 
people  jumped  at  the  chance  to  attack. 
I've  never  seen  anybody  so  vilified.  What 
did  he  really  do?  He  didn't  pay  his  credi- 
tors, but  he's  not  a  devil."  Lieb's  assess- 
ment is  particularly  generous  given  the 
fact  that  Lipstein  owes  him  and  his  part- 
ners millions  of  dollars.  "I  think  Owen 
meant  to  pay  me,"  Lieb  says  charitably. 
"I  think  Owen  always  means  well." 

Avast  duplex  with  soaring  ceilings  and 
a  view  of  the  Hudson  River,  Lip- 
stein's  apartment  might  as  well  be  a 
Bloomingdale's  showroom  for  "Santa 
Fe  Style."  An  enormous  buffalo  head 
hangs  on  one  wall,  bleached  cow  skulls 
and  a  spiky  set  of  antlers  are  mounted 
above  the  fireplace,  an  exceedingly  tall 
pair  of  cowboy  boots  is  artfully  placed 
on  the  hearth.  However,  Lip  in  is  ea- 
ger that  nobody  think  he  just  ■  ,ped  on 
some  bandwagon.  "I  got  South w> 
fore  anybody  else  got  Southwest,"  ne 
says  defensively.  "I  was  cool  before  it 


became  cool."  There  is  also  a  gleaming 
black  piano.  "Do  you  play?"  I  ask.  He 
sighs.  "No.  It's  a  prop.  I  thought  I 
would  learn,  but  I  never  did." 

There  are  larger  commitments  he 
hasn't  managed  to  make  either.  His  fa- 
ther thinks  that  Owen  has  been  so  busy 
working  he  just  hasn't  had  time  to  marry 
and  have  children;  Owen  says  he  hasn't 
found  the  right  woman  yet.  "He's  a  ro- 
mantic," one  friend  explains.  "He  envi- 
sions himself  as  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  and  he's  looking 
for  Zelda." 

"There's  a  nice  Jewish  boy 
locked   inside  this  playboy- 
Wasp  image  he  thinks  he  has  to 
be  part  of,  but  he  can't  fight  his 
way  out  of  this  fancy  packag- 
ing," says  June  Steinfeld,  who 
was  Lipstein's  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  circulation.  "One  time  he  said  to 
me,  'I'm  getting  married!'  I  said,  'That's 
great — to  who?'  He  said,  'I  don't  know — 
I  haven't  met  her  yet.' 

These  days  there  is  a  new  girlfriend, 
Karen  Bokram,  a  leggy  twenty-two- 
year-old  Wasp  from  Grosse  Pointe  who 
began  as  Lipstein's  assistant  on  the  book 
he's  writing  about  himself,  and  soon 
graduated  to  being  his  latest  fiancee. 
"The  book  is  called  Cowboy  Broke:  Not 
Enough  Home-Cooked  Meals — How  I 
Made  and  Lost  Millions  in  the  Eight- 
ies," he  says  proudly.  Still,  even  with 
another  adoring  young  woman  at  his 
side,  things  are  much  quieter  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  The  West  Village  apartment 
used  to  be  full  of  trendy-looking  people, 
but  the  parties  in  the  city  were  nothing 
compared  with  the  perpetual  bash  that 
went  on  at  Lipstein's  house  upstate.  He 
had  bought  a  thirty-acre  estate  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson  River  and  filled  it  with 
every  toy  he  could  think  of:  a  motorcy- 
cle and  an  all-terrain  vehicle,  guns  and 
boats,  electric  guitars  and  motorized  Jet 
Skis,  a  sauna  and  a  hot  tub  and  an  indoor 
pool.  With  the  silver-green  Porsche  in 
the  drive,  it  was  quite  the  bachelor's  par- 
adise— "complete  with  a  kitchen  with 
no  food  in  it  and  the  Beatles'  'White  Al- 
bum' on  CD,"  one  visitor  says  dryly. 

Now  it  is  all  in  jeopardy.  Lipstein  per- 
sonally guaranteed  his  debts,  and  if  his 
merger  falls  through  he  could  lose  his 
house  and  his  co-op  along  with  his  busi- 
ness. His  parents  will  be  hurt  as  well;  his 
father,  a  prominent  New  York  advertis- 
ing executive  before  his  retirement, 
guaranteed  a  bridge  loan  for  him,  and 
Owen  says  that  if  he  goes  under  his  dad 
stands  to  lose  up  to  a  million  dollars. 
Owen  allows  that  it's  "painful  and  em- 


barrassing" for  him  to  have  cost  his 
parents  so  much,  but  then  he  adds, 
"They  can  afford  to  take  this  hit.  They 
are  well-off." 

Even  at  forty,  Lipstein  is  still  the 
brash  child  of  privilege  who  knows  that 
no  matter  what  goes  wrong  there  will 
always  be  a  cushion  under  him  when  he 
falls.  His  current  difficulties  are  doubly 
unwelcome  because  they  have  forced 
him  to  act  like  a  grown-up.  "Peter  Pan 
grows  up,"  he  says  mournfully.  The 
scenario  for  survival  is  simple  but  pain- 
ful: persuade  his  creditors  to  accept 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  re- 
duce his  debt  so  drastically  the  Japanese 
finally  decide  the  price  is  low  enough  to 
hand  over  the  many  millions  it  would 
take  to  put  him  back  in  business.  The 
formula  for  failure  is  even  more  obvi- 
ous: Lipstein  is  left  twisting  in  the  wind, 
and  eventually  he  has  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy and  slink  away  in  defeat.  With 
characteristic  bravado,  he  keeps  a  relent- 
less focus  on  the  brighter  scenario.  "If  I 
don't  get  the  Japanese  deal  done,  I'm 
fried,"  he  acknowledged  to  me  in  Feb- 
ruary. "If  I  do  get  it  done,  I'll  be  in  very 
good  shape.  I  know  the  conventional 
wisdom  is  that  I  won't  get  out  of  this, 
but  I  bet  you  I  will.  This  isn't  going  to 
be  my  obituary.  This  is  going  to  be 
about  my  Houdini  act." 

By  May,  the  deal  was  still  around  the 
corner;  Lipstein  was  sounding  consider- 
ably less  confident  about  his  erstwhile 
Japanese  partners,  but  he  had  begun 
talking  about  some  new  British  investor 
instead.  "It'll  happen  next  month,"  he 
assured  me,  as  he  had  every  month  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

There  are  many  who  scoff  at  such 
boasts,  maintaining  that  Lipstein  has 
burned  so  many  bridges  he  is  surely  fin- 
ished. "I  can't  imagine  he  would  be  able 
to  come  back  into  publishing  now," 
says  Roberta  Garfinkle,  vice  president 
director  of  print  media  at  McCann- 
Erickson.  "He's  lied  to  too  many  people 
too  many  times.  It's  not  so  much  that 
people  hate  him,  they  just  wouldn't  do 
business  with  him.  And  if  you  believe 
that  this  deal  with  the  Japanese  is  going 
to  happen,  I've  got  a  great  bridge  I  want 
to  sell  you." 

Then  there  are  those  who  take  the  long- 
er view.  "I  think  he'll  be  back,"  says 
John  Mack  Carter,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Magazine  Editors.  "He's 
too  young  to  quit,  and  with  a  track  record 
like  his  he's  not  likely  to  be  hired,  so  he's 
got  to  start  his  own  thing  again.  This  is  not 
an  American  tragedy.  It's  a  mini  series. 
and  it's  not  over  yet.  Stay  tuned."  I  I 
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Haven't  We  Met  Somewhere  Before? 


Mazda  Miata 


It  may  have  been  thirty  years  ago,  or 
just  yesterday.  A  little  two-seater  caught  your  eye,  and 
you've  never  been  quite  the  same.  Memories  like  this 
created  the  Mazda  Miata.  A  product  of  both  dreams 
and  advanced  technology,  it's  the  perfect  reason  to 
pursue  your  love  of  the  classic  sports  car. 

Slip  into  the  cockpit  and  you're  greeted  by  snug, 
supportive  seats  and  traditional  round  analog  gauges. 
Twist  the  key  and  the  1.6-liter  DOHC  engine  answers 
with  a  throaty  growl— a  note  tuned  to  perfection  by 
testing  more  than  100  exhaust  pitches. 

As  you  snap  through  the  gears  with  the  short- 
throw  shifter,  the  front- engine/rear-drive 
layout  and  four-wheel  double-wish- 
bone suspension  combine  to  deliver 
razor- sharp  handling.  There's  little 
doubt  that  the  Miata  is  a  purist's  dream. 
Yet  this  is  one  dream  car  that's  also 
thoroughly  down  to  earth.  It  may  well  be 
the  most  trouble-free  sports  car  you'll  ever  own. 


Even  the  most  jaded  critics  have  fallen  head  over 
heels.  Every  major  automotive  magazine  judged  Miata  to 
be  one  of  the  best  cars  in  the  U.S.  In  fact,  Road  &  Track 
named  it  "One  of  the  Ten  Best  Cars  In  The  World."* 
Kind  of  makes  it  hard  to  resist,  doesn't  it? 

So  stop  torturing  yourself.  Look  up  your  Mazda 
Dealer,  and  take  the  Miata  for  a  spin.  You  might  just  fall  in 
love  with  a  roadster.  For  the  first  time,  or  all  over  again. 

36-MONTH/50,000-MILE  WARRANTY 
No-deductible,  "bumper-to-bumper"  protection.  See  your 
dealer  for  limited  warranty  details.  For  information  on 

any  new  Mazda  car  or 

truck,  call  toll-free, 

1-800-345-3799. 


It  Just  Feels  Right: 


•December  1990    ©  1991  Mazda  Motor  of  America,  Inc. 


was  talking  to  my  hoyrriend  as  I  un- 
wrapped my  Haagen-Dazs®  VmiUa  Almond 
Bar.  Slowly  his  voice  started  to  drirt  away. 
Completely  consumed,  I  carerully  lirted  the 
thick  Belgian  chocolate  on.  Then  I  immersed 
myselr  in  the  creamy  center.  Or  all  the 
wonderrul  things  I  can  say 
ahout  Haagen-Dazs, 
I  can  t  say  it  s  great 
ior  conversation. 


Taaste  the  Passion™ 


)  Haagen-Dazs  Company,  Inc. 


Also  available  at  Haagen-Dazs  shops. 


Where  style 
meets  substance 


Darcey  Bussell  is  not  just  the  baby  diva  of 
London's  Royal  Ballet,  at  twenty-two  she  is 
redefining  the  company's  direction.  With  her 
flash  technique  and  long,  Balanchinean 
limbs,  she  has  been  labeled  England's  Amer- 
ican dancer.  Kenneth  MacMillan  has  created 
two   leading   roles   for   her.    In   his   Winter 


Dreams,  one  of  the  works  the  Royal  Ballet  is 
performing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York  this  month,  Bussell  is  partnered  by  Irek 
Mukhamedov,  the  former  Bolshoi  dynamo. 
For  nearly  a  decade,  the  English  press  has 
been  hungry  for  a  young,  homegrown  star. 
At  last  it  has  one.  — julie  kavanagh 
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D#<z/?<?  Micbals's  Christ  in  New  York,  798/  ftopj, 
W  Who  Cut  My  Hat  with  a  Razor,  1982. 


Duanes  World 


Duane  Michals,  who  made  his  reputation  taking 
"old-fashioned"  narrative  pictures  about  sex, 
death,  and  family  relationships,  says  he  is  glad  he 
never  went  to  photography  school.  "I  never  learned 
the  rules:  Don't  write  or  paint  on  photographs. 
Don't  set  up  any  mise  en  scenes. "  Though  his 
dogma-bending  innovations  are  now  imitated  by  a 
younger  generation  and  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  is  honoring  him  with  a  retrospective,  Michals 
still  feels  like  an  outsider.  "I  don't  fit  into  any  movements. 
I  don't  know  the  latest  intellectual  treatises.  And  I  don't 
believe  in  appearances" — a  paradox  on  the  order  of  a 
hedonist  who  has  no  faith  in  pleasure.  "If  you  say  exactly 
what  you're  afraid  of  in  the  most  intimate  way,  the  risks 
are  greater.  But  so  are  the  rewards.  "  — AMY  l; INK  COLLINS 


All  Wettig 


Patricia  Wettig  hasn't  gotten  to  show 
her  own  hair  or  high  spirits  on-screen 
for  more  than  a  year.  As  Nancy  on 
ABC's  thirtysomething,  she  wore  a  bald 
cap  in  her  role  as  a  cancer  survivor — 
and  won  an  Emmy.  In  Guilty  by  Suspi- 
cion, she  appeared  in  various  period 
wigs  as  an  actress  who  crumbles  un- 
der blacklisting.  Finally,  in  the  comic 
film  City  Slickers,  Wettig  gets  to  look 
like,  and  be,  herself.  "It's  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered,"  she  says.  "I  play  a  very  nice  wife 
with  no  problems."  Wettig — married  in  real  life  to 
her  TV  co-star  Ken  Olin — plays  the  spouse  of  city 
slicker  Billy  Crystal,  who  goes  west  on  a  cattle  drive 
in  order  to  find  himself.  Her  liberating  new  comic 
mood  has  her  even  waxing  funny  about  her  Emmy. 
"Everyone  should  get  one — then  they'd  relax  and 
forget  about  the  thing."  —MICHAEL  musto 
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COTTON 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


LUacoal 

NORDSTROM 


NEIMAN     MARCUS 
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Dynamic  duo: 

Banderas  is 

Caroline  Buckley  (far  left) 

and  Sally  Herbert. 


The  chemistry  between  the  Banderas  was  any 
thing  but  automatic.  As  the  duo's  Sally  Her 
bert  remembers  it,  when  she  and  partner  Caro 
line  Buckley  started  writing  songs  together 
they  came  up  with   "real  rubbish."   Says 
Herbert,  "We  have  such  different  influ 
ences — Caroline  is  a  big  country-west- 
ern fan,  and  I'm  a  soul/dance-music  fan. 
She's   from   Glasgow — a   working-class   back- 
ground with  no  musical  training  at  all — and  I'm  from 
a  posh  area  in  London  and  had  lots  of  musical  training 


But  the  fact  that  we  have  a  slight  conflict  helps  our 
music    be    what    it    is."    Banderas    is    Spanish    for 
"flags,"   but  Herbert  claims  they  don't  wave  any. 
Still,  on  their  debut  album.  Ripe,  they  do  cover  such 
serious  subjects  as  lapsed  Catholicism  and  advertis- 
ing manipulation — albeit  in  an  unapologetically 
light  style  that  spans  reggae  and  techno-pop.  Her- 
bert feels  they  have  been  well  received  in  England 
partly  because  of  the  current  craze  for  dance  music .  As 
"urther   proof  that    the   combo   clicks,    even    their 
Sineadesque  scalp  cuts  match.  — M.M. 


Jim  Lehrer  (journalist, 
novelist):  Saratoga  Hexameter, 

by  Stephen  Dobyns  (Viking). 
"The  cowing  of  another 
Charlie  Brads  haw  mystery 
from  Dobyns  is  always  a  major 
event  in  my  life.  I  just  wish 
he  would  write  more  of  them. 
One  every  six  months 
or  so  would  be  just  fine.  " 


Claudia  Cohen  (entertainment 

reporter):  In  All  His  Glory: 
The  Life  of  WilliamS.  Paley, 

by  Sally  Bedell  Smith 

(Simon  and  Schuster). 
"Smith  brings  an  eye-popping 
perspective  to  a  remarkable 
life  distorted  by  myth.  " 


Allen  Ginsberg  (poet): 
Mindfield:  New  &  Selected 
Poems,  by  Gregory  Corso 

(' Thunder's  Mouth  Press). 
"Captain  Poetry  reports  on  bis 
thirty-live  years'  probe  into 
the  mind  field  for  image  gems , 
perfectly  cut,  past  present 

&  future.  " 


Ally  Sheedy  (actn  rj  I 
Beloved,  by  Toni  Morrison 

(Signet  >.   "I  picked  it  up 

and  just  couldn't  put  it  down. 
It's  smh  a  beautiful  book. 

Seem '  and  characters  /<</' 

showing  up  m  m\  dreams, 
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Kick  back 


relax,  and 


say 


ahhh**h 


Smirnoff. 
No  question 


ij 
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©  1990  Ste.^ierre  Smirnoff  FIS I 


rtford,CT-Made  in  U.S.A. 


You're  torn. 
Do  you  park  it  outside  so  the 

neighbors  can  see  it? 
Or  inside,  so  the  birds  can't? 

You  put  it  inside. 

But  you  leave  the  garage 

door  up. 

!he  New  Lexus  Coupe. 


T 


he  Lexus  Coupe:  Four  Cam  32-valve  250-hp  V8;  double-wishbone  suspension;  drivers-side  men 
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51991  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  Fo^nore^nfonnat^ 


i;  leather  seats;  optional  Nakamichi  stereo  and  12-disc  auto-changer,    f  #     1 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 
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BOXKK 
REBELLION 


Rourke  photographed 

at  the  Broadway  Gym 

in  I. os  Angeles. 

tic  says  that  acting 

"is  not  manly. . . . 

It's  very  much 

woman's  work." 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1        ^^^Bk  - 


He's  had  to  roll  with 
the  punches  in  his 
offbeat  screen  career, 
but  why  is 
Mickey  Rourke  now 
going  for  real-life 
knocks  with  his 
professional-boxing 
debut?  KEVIN  SESSUMS 
reports  ringside  on 
the  actor  s  raging  rebel 
passions— from  biker 
nights  to  the  I.R.A.— 
and  on  his  new  movie, 
Harley  Davidson 
and  the  Marlboro  Man 


ick-ey  sucks!  Mick- 
ey sucks!  Mick-ey 
sucks!'"  the  fight 
crowd  chants  as  Mick- 
ey Rourke  begins 
his  professional-box- 
ing career  with  a 
four-round  light- 
heavyweight  bout 
here  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Rourke  grew  up 
down  the  road  in  Mi- 
ami and  got  his  start 
as  an  amateur  boxer  while  in  his  teens. 
Now  thirty-eight  (the  fight  program 
claims  he's  thirty-four),  Rourke  has 
come  back  to  Florida  to  live  out  a 
dream,  which  seems  to  be  quickly  turn- 
ing into  a  nightmare. 

Always   the    dandy,    Rourke    wears 
golden  paisley  satin  knee-length  trunks 
with  shamrocks  decorating  each  side, 
green-fringed   socks,    and   red   boxing 
gloves.   But  this  crowd  couldn't  care 
less  about  his  sartorial  splendidness  and 
is  growing  steamier  than  this  muggy 
May  night  in  South  Florida.  The  bout  is 
part  of  a  charity  fight  card  for  the  Veter- 
ans'   All-Purpose   Center  of  Broward 
County,  and  the  War  Memorial  Audito- 
rium is  packed  to  the  rafters  with  Viet- 
nam vets.  They  sense  that  Rourke  is 
toying  not  only  with  them  but  also  with 
his  opponent,   local   pro  boxer  Steve 
Powell.   The  spectators,   full  of  Bud- 
weiser  and  cheap  white  wine,  have  no 
patience  for  the  kind  of  fight  Rourke  has 
chosen  to  wage.    "That  little  shit  is 
fightin'   dirty,"    a   fat   forty-year-old 
wearing  a  Semper  fidelis  Marine  T-shirt 
growls  behind  me.  The  man  is  literally 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  Budweiser  hang- 
ing from  his  handlebar  mustache. 

Also  angry  is  Nigel  Benn,  a  new 
Rourke  buddy.  Benn,  the  former  World 
Boxing  Organization's  middleweight 
champion,  was  born  in  East  London, 
but  has  a  dignified  demeanor  that  belies 
his  Cockney  accent.  He  gets  up  and 
walks  out  of  the  auditorium  after  the 
first  round  and  tells  me  that  if  Rourke  is 
serious  about  boxing  professionally  he 
must  develop  more  discipline.  "It's 
a  childhood  desire,"  Benn  says  of 
Rourke's  need  to  box.  "Mickey's  al- 
ways been  a  ruffian.  I  know  it's  late  in 
his  career,  but  it's  good  for  him  to  go 
for  it — then  he  can  say,  Yeah,  well,  I 
tried,  I  done  what  I  wanted  to  do.  .  .  . 
As  a  person  I  like  him  because  he's  got 
that  fuck-you  attitude.  He  says,  Hey,  I 


do  what  I  want  to  do.  Not  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  got  that  bottled.  The  only  per- 
son I  know  like  that  is  Madonna." 

Eight  giant  arc  lamps  glare  down  on 
the  red-white-and-blue  ring  as  Rourke 
awaits  Round  Two.  Bugs,  attracted  to 
the  glare  as  well  as  the  sweat,  swarm 
overhead.  Rourke  swats  a  giant  insect 
away  with  his  red  boxing  gloves  as  his. 
fight  team  swarms  around  him.  Adolph 
Pruitt,  a  weathered  old  boxer  and 
Rourke's  trainer,  tries  to  get  him  to 
calm  down  and  concentrate,  but  instead 
Rourke  stares  off  at  his  girlfriend,  Carre 
Otis,  who  is  sitting  ringside.  She  beams 
right  back  at  him.  Otis,  a  former  model, 
has  been  with  Rourke  since  the  two 
starred  in  Wild  Orchid.  Theirs  has  been 
a  passionate  but  tumultuous  relationship, 
yet  Otis  appears  strong  enough  to  keep  up 
with  Rourke's  macho  antics.  In  fact,  her 
nickname  is  "Wyoming  Outlaw,"  and 
on  her  left  wrist  is  a  tattoo  which  she  tells 
me  is  the  Wyoming  Outlaw  symbol. 
'  'Mickey  and  I  had  them  done  at  the  same 
time.  It's  a  thunderbird,  a  Native  Ameri- 
can sign  for  harmony . "  I  shout  a  question 
to  her:  Is  she  frightened  that  Rourke  will 
get  hurt  tonight?  "Hurt  and  pain  don't 
scare  me,"  she  shouts  back. 

They  also  don't  seem  to  bother 
Rourke's  agent,  Creative  Artists  Agen- 
cy's Rick  Nicita.  Rourke  signed  with 
Nicita  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  his 
career  seemed  in  need  of  some  new 
blood,  and  it  was  Nicita  who  brokered 
his  latest  film,  Harley  Davidson  and  the 
Marlboro  Man,  which  will  be  released 
in  August.  Set  in  the  Los  Angeles  of 
1996,  the  film  has  the  feel  of  a  western, 
specifically  Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sun- 
dance Kid.  Based  on  the  rough  cut  I 
saw,  the  movie  will  not  win  any  awards, 
but  Rourke  does  have  a  real  rapport 
with  his  co-star,  Don  Johnson,  which 
could  turn  the  film  into  the  hit  that 
Rourke  badly  needs.  Before  I  traveled 
down  to  the  fight,  I  asked  Nicita  how  he 
felt  about  Rourke's  new  sideline.  "If 
Mickey  gets  beaten  up,"  Nicita  said, 
"then  his  face  will  become  even  more  a 
'Mickey  Rourke'  kind  of  face." 

That  face  is  still  untouched  by  Pow- 
ell's punches.  Though  Rourke  continues 
to  showboat  for  the  crowd,  he  is  scoring 
points  in  the  eyes  of  the  three  judges. 
During  the  ensuing  three  rounds,  how- 
ever, the  match  takes  on  the  appearance 
of  a  street  brawl  that  Rourke  might  have 
had  with  one  of  the  Miami  toughs  he 
grew  up  with.  The  actor  seems  to  be 
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"I  think  by  boxing  Mickey  is  trying  to 
legitimize  himself,"  says  Ray  "Boom  Boom"  Mancini. 
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BOXER  SHORTS 


Rourke  gets  weighed  in  the  day  before 

his  May  23  fight,  top,  and  puts  up  his  dukes  against 

Steve  Powell,  above.  Right,  Rourke 's  girlfriend 

and  Wild  Orchid  co-star,  Carre  Otis,  in  the  crowd. 

Fight  photos  by  Peter  Arnell. 
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S  POT  LIGHT 


to  make  Powell  lose  his  compo- 
i  re  by  tiunting  him.  He  succeeds 
when,  trapping  Powell  on  the  ropes,  he 
manages  to  lift  him  up  and  almost  toss 
him  out  of  the  ring.  The  boos  bellowing 
from  the  drunk  vets,  who've  had  enough 
of  such  movie-star  stunts,  become  deaf- 
ening, but  Powell  is  still  unable  to  con- 
nect with  any  blows.  Rourke,  on  the 
other  hand,  easily  lands  several  left 
hooks.  Now,  both  on  the  ropes,  Rourke 
again  attempts  to  lift  Powell. 

"Mick-ey  sucks!  Mick-ey  sucks!" 
shakes  the  auditorium  once  more. 
Rourke,  angry  at  the  chant,  lands  a  suck- 
er punch  to  the  back  of  Powell's  head. 
The  bell  rings  at  the  end  of  another  round 
and  Powell  rips  his  mouthpiece  from  his 
jaw  and  throws  it  into  the  seats.  "Fuck 
you!"  he  screams  at  Rourke.  Rourke 
shrugs  and  walks  back  to  his  corner. 

The  referee,  wearing  the  latex  gloves 
that  are  now  recommended  in  the  ring, 
pulls  the  fighters  together  at  the  end  of 
the  fight  and  insists  they  shake  hands 
while  they  await  the  judges'  decision. 
The  crowd  grows  restless.  "You  pussy 
shit!"  the  ex-Marine  behind  me  shouts 
at  Rourke.  The  judges  disagree  with  the 
Marine  and  award  Rourke  the  fight  on 
points — their  scorecards  are  tallied  as 
38-37,  38-37,  39-37,  all  in  his  favor. 
Missiles  of  crumpled  paper  cups  come 
sailing  into  the  ring  and  barely  miss  the 
two  fighters.  Finally  magnanimous, 
Rourke  picks  up  his  opponent  and  carries 
him  around  the  ring  in  a  gracious  gesture. 

The  Actor  has  emerged  victorious, 
but  not  unscathed,  on  his  first  night  as 
The  Boxer.  But  what  started  out  as  a 
quiet  four-round  professional  debut  ulti- 
mately took  on  the  histrionics  of  bad 
theater.  Rourke  couldn't  help  himself — 
he  had  to  play  the  bad-boy  role  that  au- 
diences expect  of  him.  (He  taunted  the 
crowd  more  than  he  taunted  Powell, 
throwing  fuck-you  arm  gestures  their 
way,  faking  masturbation,  giving  them 
the  finger.)  The  raucous  charade  was 
light-years  away  from  the  impulse  that 
got  Rourke  back  into  boxing  in  the 
first  place,  the  public  display  an  em- 
barrassment compared  with  the  private 
dignity  he  showed  while  training  back 
in  California. 

A  month  earlier: 
A  mural  of  a  giant  black  Jesus  is 
painted  on  the  side  of  the  building  I 
have  come  to  visit  in  the  Watts  section 
of  Los  Angeles.  (Continued  on  page  J  38) 
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Proud  Mary 


Photograph  by  ANDREW  MACPHERSON 


t  first  glance,  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Mastrantonio  shouldn't  have  a  movie 
career  at  all.  She  prefers  the  stage  to  the 
screen,  insists  on  using  her  real  and  decidedly 
nonmarquee  name,  shuns  Hollywood  for 
London — where  she  lives  with  her  Irish  film- 
director  husband — and  brazenly  told  inter- 
viewers about  the  bloated  budget  and  egos 
that  plagued  her  1989  movie,  The  Abyss.  And 
yet  ever  since  Brian  De  Palma  plucked  the 
onetime  opera  student  and  Opryland  gradu- 
ate out  of  a  chorus  of  hopefuls  and  handed 
her — without  a  screen  test — the  plum  part  of 
Al  Pacino's  sister  in  Scarface,  she's  done  noth- 
ing but  work  steadily,  most  notably  as  Tom 
Cruise's  girlfriend  in  The  Color  of  Money  and 


now  as  Kevin  Costner's  Maid  Marian  in  Robin 
Hood:  Prince  of  Thieves.  For  all  her  highfalutin 
standards,  Mastrantonio  relished  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  wench — and  says  the  part  isn't 
quite  as  lusty  as  she'd  like.  Still,  she's  con- 
vinced that  even  a  massive  hit  won't  stop  au- 
diences from  confusing  her  with  her  look- 
alike,  Amy  Irving.  "Hollywood  thinks  of  me  as 
a  hot  tamale  with  a  truckdriver's  mouth,"  she 
has  said.  "I'm  torn  between  loving  this  busi- 
ness and  hating  it.  Frankly,  I  don't  trust  any  of 
them."  And  that,  says  Kevin  Costner,  is  exactly 
why  it  was  so  satisfying  to  work  with  her.  "In 
a  very  unsure  business,  she's  very  sure  of 
herself,"  he  says.  "I  hope  we  make  another 
movie  together."  —JESSE  KORNBLUTH 


Gianni  Agnelli  has 

always  made  his  own 

rules.  With  his 

rayishingly  elegant  wife, 

Marella,  at  his  side, 

he  became  the  perfect 

Renaissance  man— controlling 

the  $50  billion  Fiat  empire 

while  racing  around  the  world 

as  the  daredevil  playboy 

of  la  doleevita.  But  how  much  longer 

can  he  stay  ahead  of  his  own  game? 

SALLY  BEDELL  SMITH  reports 

in  rare  interviews  with  the  Agnellis 
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Gianni  AgneU 
up  close,  opposite,  and 
at  play  at  Villa  Frescot 
with  Marella  and  one 
of  their  huskies. 
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Gianni  Agnelli  pauses  in  the 
sunlit  foyer  of  Villa  Fres- 
cot.  his  hilltop  house 
above  Turin,  in  the  heart 
of  Northern  Italy's  Pied- 
mont region.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  charcoal-gray  Cara- 
ceni  suit.  His  white  but- 
ton-down shirt  has  its 
collar-point  buttons  un- 
done in  the  style  of  a 
prep-school  boy  late  for 
chapel.  On  his  wrist  is 
the  famous  gold  Cartier 
watch  that  he  straps  out- 
side the  cuff  of  his  shirt — a  look  imitat- 
ed by  scores  of  friends  and  Agnelli 
wannabees.  Incongruously,  Agnelli  also 
wears  Tod's  sturdy  lace-up  shoes  of 
brown  suede  with  thick  crepe  soles. 
Like  the  unbuttoned  collar  and  the 
watch,  the  footwear  is  the  latest  of  the 
studied  fashion  eccentricities  that  bring 
the  eye  to  the  wearer.  Agnelli  is  too  rich 
for  mere  quality. 

Scattered  around  the  foyer  are  a  half- 
dozen  paintings,  among  them  a  Geri- 
cault  portrait  of  a  blackamoor  and  two 
large  Futurist  canvases  by  Giacomo 
Balla  and  Carlo  Carra.  The  room  offers 
a  small  glimpse  into  the  larger-than-life 
life  of  Gianni  Agnelli:  seven  exquisitely 
decorated  homes  (in  Turin,  Rome,  Par- 
is, New  York  City,  Corsica,  Saint- 
Moritz,  and  Villar  Perosa,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Italian  Alps);  acres  of  mani- 
cured gardens;  a  vast  art  collection; 
fleets  of  cars,  two  yachts,  two  company 
helicopters,  and  seven  company  planes. 
"What  would  you  do  if  all  this  were 
taken  from  you?  How  would  you  cope?" 
I  ask. 

"Everything  can  be  taken  away  when 
one  disappears,"  he  says.  "Everything 
is  on  loan  in  life — everything."  He  dis- 
penses the  words  like  party  favors. 
They  are  clever  but  of  no  real  value.  He 
knows  that  the  question  demands  more, 
that  it  goes  to  the  core  of  the  image 
of  Gianni  Agnelli.  "It  all  could  easi- 
ly have  been  taken  away  in  1947  or 
1948,"  he  muses,  recalling  the  years 
when  Communists  took  over  Eastern 
Europe  and  had  a  foothold  in  Italy.  "I 
had  that  in  my  mind,  but  I  was  never 
desperate  or  besotted  with  the  idea.  I 
would  have  missed  the  life  I  was 
brought  up  in,  the  town,  the  people,  as 
much  as  the  things.  I  have  seen  so  many 
people  from  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia 
sitting  in  New  York,   reconstructing 


their  lives.  What  they  miss  is  not  so 
much  their  palaces  or  houses  but  the  ba- 
sic things.  I  would  miss  this  Italy." 

Those  people  from  Hungary  and  Yu- 
goslavia are  probably  thinking.  Ah,  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  say;  spare  us  the  exis- 
tential claptrap  and  tell  us  about  your 
$50  billion  empire.  Indeed,  this  Italy 
has  been  good  to  the  Agnelli  family, 
which  controls  one-quarter  of  the  coun- 
try's stock  market  and  touches  virtually 
every  aspect  of  Italian  life,  from  cars 
and  food  to  clothes  and  credit  cards. 
Agnelli's  personal  net  worth  is  put  at 
$1.7  billion. 

The  foundation  of  the  Agnelli  fortune 
is  the  Fiat  conglomerate,  40  percent  of 
which  the  family  controls  through  a 
holding  company.  Founded  by  Agnel- 
li's grandfather  ninety-two  years  ago. 
Fiat  has  some  300,000  employees  in 
more  than  one  thousand  companies.  Be- 
sides cars  and  trucks,  Fiat  produces 
missile  components,  chemicals,  and  as- 
sembly-line robots.  It  also  owns  insur- 
ance concerns,  the  newspaper  La  Stam- 
pa,  and  an  interest  in  Rizzoli. 

No  industrialist  in  any  other  Western 
country  approaches  Agnelli's  position 
in  Italy,  where  he  is  regarded  as  "the 
uncrowned  king."  "He  floats  in  anoth- 
er dimension,"  said  his  niece  Priscilla 
Rattazzi.  Everyone  from  delivery  boys 
to  intimate  friends  calls  him  "l'Avvo- 
cato"  (the  lawyer).  Trained  in  the  law, 
Agnelli  never  practiced  at  the  bar,  but 
Italians  love  bestowing  such  honorifics 
on  their  icons. 

Agnelli's  success  as  Fiat  chief  has 
less  to  do  with  his  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing or  marketing  than  with  his 
place  in  the  world.  As  uncrowned  king, 
he  operates  on  an  equal  footing  with 
world  leaders,  and  he  has  created  an  im- 
age of  invincibility.  Even  when  he  has 
blundered,  his  personality — urbane, 
cultivated,  invariably  courteous — has 
preserved  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
world's  top  auto  executives.  "Any- 
thing Gianni  says  sounds  profound  and 
beautifully  thought  out,"  remarked 
one  rival  automan.  "But  he's  not  a  vi- 
sionary. He  doesn't  think  strategically 
about  autos." 

What  Agnelli  has  is  a  brilliant  politi- 
cal gift,  the  ability  to  use  his  contacts  to 
create  ideal  conditions  for  Fiat.  "He 
knows  his  way  around,  how  much  to 
flatter  someone,  how  to  talk  to  the 
prime  minister,"  said  one  admirer. 
Agnelli's  deft  maneuvering  has  both  at- 


tracted lucrative  government  subsidies 
and  repelled  unwanted  competitors. 
Ford  Motor  Company  executives  still 
cannot  figure  which  political  levers  he 
pulled  in  1986  to  override  the  American 
automaker's  bid  for  the  state-owned 
Alfa  Romeo  company. 

Agnelli  stands  at  the  apex  of  interna- 
tional society,  sought  by  climbers  on 
two  continents.  For  decades  he  has  been 
an  infamous  playboy,  with  girlfriends 
too  numerous  to  count,  including  ac- 
tresses Anita  Ekberg  and  Hedy  Lamarr, 
a  string  of  Italian  princesses,  fashion 
models,  and  socialites.  A  true  libertine, 
Agnelli  has  been  known  to  give  his 
amorous  adventures  an  unusual  twist. 
Once,  he  brought  a  young  girl  from  An- 
tibes  back  to  his  Cote  d'Azur  estate  and 
pretended  he  was  the  gardener. 

"Gianni  Agnelli  excites  women," 
explained  Taki  Theodoracopulos,  the 
writer,  who  has  been  his  friend  since  the 
1950s.  "He  has  power,  he  is  very 
brave,  extremely  romantic.  When  he  is 
not  thinking  of  business  or  art,  he  thinks 
of  women." 

Most  recently,  the  jet  set  has  con- 
jured up  a  serious  flirtation  with  Susan 
Gutfreund,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  Sal- 
omon Brothers.  But  Agnelli  dismisses 
the  suggestion  as  "New  York  nonsense. 
I  am  a  friend  of  John's,  and  now  and  then 
have  fun  with  Susan,  and  that's  all." 
"She  amuses  him,  but  she  is  not  on  that 
track,"  said  Diane  Von  Furstenberg,  the 
former  wife  of  Agnelli's  nephew  Egon. 

At  Agnelli's  side  for  nearly  forty 
years  has  stood  his  elegant  wife,  Marel- 
la,  a  paragon  of  quiet  dignity  and 
strength.  Truman  Capote  once  observed 
that  the  charm  of  Gianni  and  Marella 
Agnelli  "has  a  pleasantly  astringent, 
realistic  flavour,  a  taste  that  kindles  a 
glow  but  also  touches  the  intelligence." 
Along  with  Babe  Paley  and  Gloria 
Guinness,  Marella  Agnelli  was  one  of 
Capote's  original  "swans,"  revered  by 
the  writer  as  much  for  her  beauty  as  for 
the  artistry  with  which  she  shaped  her 
life,  even  amid  heartbreak.  "I  knew 
Gianni  would  come  and  go,  but  I  knew 
he  would  always  come  back,"  she  says 
today  without  the  least  trace  of  self- 
pity.  "Who  was  the  wife  of  Ulysses? 
Penelope?  I  was  like  that." 

No  one  is  better  equipped  to  appreci- 
ate her  style   than   her  husband,   who 
places  the  highest  premium  on  appeal 
ances.  "I  like  beautiful  things  that  arc 
well  done,"  he  says.   "I  even  believe 
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aesthetics  are  like  ethics.  Something 
that  is  beautiful  is  ethical,  and  unethical 
things  aren't  beautiful — from  tax  dodg- 
ing to  doing  things  in  hiding." 

Both  Agnellis  have  strong  ties  to 
America,  where  they  own  a  Park  Ave- 
nue apartment  filled  with  Matisses  and 
where  their  friends  include  the  Henry 
Kissingers,  the  David  Rockefellers,  and 
Katharine  Graham.  Gianni's  maternal 
grandmother,  Jane  Allen  Campbell,  the 
daughter  of  a  linseed-oil  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Ma- 
rella's  mother  came  from  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, where  her  father's  family  owned  a 
distillery. 

Agnelli  projects  an  air  of  carefree 
grace.  "Doing  things  without  giving  the 
impression  of  suffering  is  a  question  of 
good  manners,"  he  explains.  "To  let 
people  think  you  are  carrying  a  huge 
weight  is  an  undeveloped-world  ap- 
proach to  life."  Yet  for  all  his  insouci- 
ance, Agnelli  is  under  growing  pres- 
sures these  days.  After  a  lifetime  of 
easy  success,  he  has  begun  to  confront 
limits  in  his  personal  and  his  business 
affairs. 

Like  auto  manufacturers  around  the 
world,  Fiat  has  seen  its  profits  plum- 
met, from  $3.2  billion  in  1989  to  $1.9 
billion  in  1990.  The  company  faces 
threats  from  Japanese  automakers  eager 
to  increase  their  presence  in  Italy,  and 
from  growing  competition  among  Euro- 
pean automakers  after  trade  barriers 
drop  in  the  new  united  European  market 
in  1992.  It  also  confronts  a  challenge  in 
Eastern  Europe,  where  Fiat  has  pledged 
to  expand  operations  to  forestall  a  pre- 
emptive strike  by  the  Japanese. 

Fiat  still  symbolizes  Italian  industry, 
but  behind  Agnelli  hovers  a  small  group 
of  aspiring  princes — hotshot  entrepre- 
neurs such  as  Carlo  De  Benedetti  in 
computers  and  Silvio  Berlusconi  in  tele- 
vision. None  of  them  dare  aspire  to  be 
the  uncrowned  king,  but  all  are  jockey- 
ing to  fill  the  vacuum  he  will  inevitably 
leave. 

Of  greater  concern,  Agnelli  faces  the 
possible  end  of  his  family's  dynasty  at 
Fiat.  When  he  retires  as  expected  in  five 
years,  at  age  seventy-five,  his  successor 
as  Fiat  chairman  will  be  his  brother  Um- 
berto,  thirteen  years  his  junior.  A  smart, 
capable  businessman  who  helps  run  Fiat 
day  to  day,  Umberto  is  a  counterpoint  to 
his  older  brother.  He  is  practical  and  ac- 
cessible, yet  he  lacks  the  strength  and 
magnetism  of  the  Avvocato. 


"Under  stress, 
my  son  is 
capable  of 
taking  drugs. 
So  he  must 

•v. 

be  protected 
and  not 
be  faced 
with  strong 
emotions." 


Edoardo,  Agnelli's  only  son, 
in  Malindi,  Kenya,  in  1990, 
five  days  after  he  was  arrested 
for  heroin  possession. 


Gianni  Agnelli  knows,  however,  that 
after  Umberto  he  cannot  pass  the  Fiat 
reins  to  the  next  generation  as  his  grand- 
father did  to  him.  His  only  son,  Edoar- 
do,  thirty-seven,  was  arrested  last  year 
in  Africa  for  heroin  possession.  Al- 
though he  was  acquitted,  Edoardo  was 
placed  in  therapy.  Overseeing  his  son's 
rehabilitation,  Agnelli  has  had  to  come 
to  grips  with  being  a  father.  "My  son  is 
not  a  businessman,"  he  says.  "Does 
that  disappoint  you?"  I  ask.  "No,  what 
I  hope  is  that  he  is  happy.  I'm  not  sure 
being  a  businessman  makes  one  so  hap- 
py. It  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  a  duty." 

■       gnelli    is    habitually    restless, 

^^      his  plans  are  constantly   in 

IB     flux.   Associates  and  friends 

II     learn    to    live    by    his    clock, 

I  H    ready  to  adapt  to  the  whims  of 

fr^B    his   schedule.    Proximity   to 

I     H   Agnelli  is  life  on  the  edge.  It 

I      H  can  also  mean  being  left  be- 

■       Hi  hind  in  an  airport. 

"He  wants  to  be  where  he  is  not," 
explained  his  longtime  friend  Prince  Ni- 
colo  Pignatelli.  "If  he  goes  to  where  he 
has  a  house,  he  doesn't  take  a  suit- 
case," recalled  another  old  friend,  "but 
if  he  goes  someplace  else,  he  takes  his 
valet  and  a  small  suitcase  with  only  a 
few  things.  Remember,  he  never  goes 
anywhere  for  very  long.  I  have  been  to 
Africa  with  him  for  a  half-hour,  when 
he  discovered  it  was  too  hot,  and  we 
were  back  at  his  home  in  the  Alps  in 
two  hours.  So  you  go  someplace  with 
summer  clothes  and  end  up  in  a  place 
where  you  need  winter  clothes." 

Mindful  of  the  hazards,  I  crowded  the 
first  five  days  of  my  trip  to  Europe  on 
the  Agnelli  trail  with  appointments.  Af- 
ter the  designated  day  for  Agnelli,  I  left 
the  schedule  blank. 

The  door  to  the  chairman's  office  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  Fiat  headquarters  in 
Turin  is  midway  down  a  wide  corridor, 
indistinguishable  from  the  doors  of  other 
Fiat  executives.  Inside,  the  surroundings 
are  Spartan,  with  functional  wooden  fur- 
niture identical  to  his  subordinates'. 

Agnelli's  ruggedly  handsome  face — 
which  can  raise  newsstand  sales  in  Italy 
as  much  as  10  percent  when  it  appears 
on  a  magazine  cover — has  been  neither 
tightened  nor  sculpted  to  obscure  his  sev- 
enty years.  The  skin  is  tanned  and  weath- 
er-beaten, etched  with  spidery  wrinkles. 
The  pale-blue  eyes  are  softer  than  expect- 
ed. Under  heavy  lids,  his  gaze  seems 
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Agnelli  sailing  off  Coral 

inl988,  opposite,  and 

lies,  his  shattered  leg 

ased  for  the  slopes  of 

Saint-Mori tz.  Inset, 

a  1962  gathering  in  Ravello 

of,  left  to  right,  Agnelli, 

French  newsman  Gilbert 

Graziani.  Prince  Radziwill, 

and  Jackie  Kennedy. 


almost  dreamy.  His  nose  is  aquiline,  his 
brilliant  white  hair  brushed  back. 

He  keeps  trim  by  exercising  vigor- 
ously and  eating  sparingly  (tea  for 
breakfast;  a  salad,  an  egg,  and  a  glass  of 
beer  for  lunch;  a  dinner  that  might  in- 
clude risotto  with  scampi).  "At  the 
Agnellis',"  said  Countess  Marina  Ci- 
cogna,  an  old  friend,  "the  food  is 
served  exquisitely,  but  there  is  very  lit- 
tle of  it."  First- time  passengers  on  Fiat 
planes  are  amazed  that  Agnelli  serves 
only  mineral  water  in  paper  cups. 

Agnelli  has  a  pronounced  limp,  the 
result  of  an  auto  accident  forty  years 
ago  that  shattered  his  right  leg  in  seven 
places,  rendering  it  virtually  useless. 
Though  he  can  neither  run  nor  even  take 
a  long  walk,  he  won't  use  a  cane,  and 
he  has  gone  to  some  lengths  to  trans- 
form his  disability  into  an  asset — skiing 
pell-mell  down  mountains  with  his  bum 
leg  encased  in  a  steel-and-leather  brace, 
driving  at  top  speed  while  working  three 
pedals  with  one  foot.  "If  anything,  his 
character  has  shaped  that  leg,"  re- 
marked Nicky  Pignatelli.  "It  is  a  mir- 
acle he  has  managed  to  keep  it  stuck 
on."  For  years,  when  he  would  inad- 
vertently step  on  nails  or  lit  cigarettes, 
he  would  fail  to  notice  the  wounds  until 
they  became  infected. 

Agnelli  and  I  talked  for  three  and  a 
half  hours  as  the  sky  darkened  over  Tu- 
rin, and  the  next  day  he  sent  me  off  to 
visit  his  family  estate  at  Villar  Perosa 
("My  grandfather  was  born  there,  and  it 
is  where  I  will  be  buried")  and  the  cav- 
alry school  at  nearby  Pinerolo,  which 
Agnelli,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather 
all  attended.  "Those  valleys  and  that 
school  are  where  it  all  began  for  me," 
he  explained. 

Agnelli's  forty-five-room  rococo  vil- 
la of  creamy  stucco  has  a  commanding 
view  of  the  Alps.  The  gardens  were  de- 
signed by  Marella  Agnelli  and  Russell 
Page,  the  famous  English  landscape 
gardener.  The  architect  Gae  Aulenti, 
who  designed  the  Musee  d'Orsay  in 
Paris,  did  the  timbered  pool  house. 
The  interior  of  the  main  house  is  deco- 
rated in  grand  style — walls  covered  in 
green  silk,  long  galleries  of  painted  chi- 
noiserie  panels — but  the  upholstery  is 
charmingly  shredded  on  several  antique 
chairs. 

One  image  lingers:  the  small  terrace, 
carpeted  with  grass  as  fine  as  a  putting 
green.  Agnelli's  favorite  spot,  the  ter- 
race has  been  (Continued  on  page  141) 
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has  been  portrayed 
■he  Reagan-family  embarrassment— 
ever  since  she  was  a  baby  spitting 
up  her  dinner— in  her  own  mothers 
best-selling  memoir,  My  Turn. 
Now  the  most  estranged  member  of 
America's  favorite  dvsfunctional  family 
lets  loose  on  our  fascination 
with  the  Reagans,  her  upcoming 
megabucks  autobiography,  and  what 
life  was  really  like  with  Mom 
NANCY  COLLINS  reports 


DEAREST 


"I  don't  have 
that  much 
vanity  except 
about  my 
body,  which  is 
part  of  self- 
image." 


he  truth  of  our  family  was  glaringly 
obvious  the  last  day  of  my  father's 
presidency,"  says  Patti  Davis,  the 
thirty-eight-year-old  daughter  of 
Nancy  and  Ronald  Reagan,  "the 
day  when  my  parents  left  office 
and  George  Bush  was  sworn  in.  I 
watched  them  on  television,  watched 
as  my  mother  and  father  walked  to- 
ward the  helicopter  to  fly  away  from 
Washington.  The  whole  Bush  family 
was  there,  so  many  you  couldn't 
even  fit  them  into  one  camera  lens. 
They  could've  been  a  centerfold. 
And  then  there  were  my  parents, 
just  two  lonely  people,  with  no 
family  around." 
Davis  stops  to  run  a  hand  through  her  mahogany  hair,  one 
of  the  few  inheritances  from  her  father  that  she  is  proud  of. 
She  gazes  silently  around  the  living  room  of  her  Santa  Moni- 
ca bungalow,  noticeably  devoid  of  any  family  pictures.  The 
image  she  has  just  evoked  is  strong,  even  for  her.  Even  for  a 
daughter  who  has  not  spoken  to  her  parents  for  more  than  a 
year,  even  for  a  daughter  who  twice  refused  to  vote  for  her 
father  for  president.  "I  didn't  have  the  balls  to  vote  against 
my  father,"  she  confides,  "but  I  couldn't  vote  for  him, 
either.  .  .  .  Still,  I  was  horrified  my  father  got  re-elected. 
From  the  homeless  to  environmental  neglect  to  the  rise  in 
racism — if  you  have  an  elitist  atmosphere,  you  have  a  rac- 
ist atmosphere — I  couldn't  believe  what  was  going  on. 

Photographs  by  HARRY  BENSON  9  i 
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to  vote 
against  my  f ; 

but  I  could1 
vote  for  him? 


Sophisticated 
funk:  Sensual 
paintings, 
one  snapshot 
of  Ronald, 
no  photos  of 
Nancy. 


What's  the  matter  with  this  country?  Were  we  blind?" 
Davis  has  never  exactly  been  the  demure  type.  "I  know  a 
lot  of  people  still  think  I'm  angry,"  she  says.  "I'm  not.  But 
my  nature  will  always  be  to  be  an  angry  person.  I'll  always 
stir  up  controversy,  and  that's  O.K.  Anybody  who's  trying 
to  tell  the  truth  will  stir  up  controversy." 
^  The  controversy  usually  centers  on  her  famous  family. 
"The  mark  of  this  family  is  that  everybody  is  distanced 
from  everybody  else,"  explains  Davis,  who  is  also  es- 
tranged from  her  brother,  Ron,  half-sister,  Maureen,  and 
half-brother,  Michael.   "Nobody  was  connected  to  any- 
body. There  was  no  glue  in  this  family.  Closeness  breeds 
loyalty.  I  know  I've  been  perceived  as  the  one  who's  been 
disloyal— the  rebel— but  I  actually  think  I've  had  a  great 
deal  of  loyalty  toward  my  family.  Even  though  I've  taken 
off  on  my  father's  politics,  policies,  and  administration   I 
held  back  from  telling  the  real  story  until  I  had  enough 
perspective." 

Now  she  thinks  she  has  it.  On  the  heels  of  Kitty  Kelley's 
scorcher  about  her  mother,  Davis  has  just  signed  a  contract 
with  Putnam  to  write  her  autobiography  for  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars.  When  it  reaches  bookstores  next  year,  it  may 
well  become  the  most  famous  mother-daughter  horror  story 
since  Mommie  Dearest.  As  a  result  of  her  surprisingly  fat 
contract,  Davis  can't  go  into  great  detail  on  a  number  of 
subjects,  but  others  aren't  so  tight-lipped.  Publishing  sources 
who  have  read  the  proposal  report  that  the  book  should  have 
everything  the  National  Enquirer  could  hope  for,  including 
Davis's  allegations  that  her  mother  was  cold,  tyrannical,  and 
even  carried  on  a  sexual  rivalry  with  Davis;  that  Davis'  was 
an  emotionally  abused  child  who  endured,  among  other 
things,  Dickensian  toilet  training;  that  her  father  was  a  disen- 
gaged parent  (whenever  Davis  tried  to  tell  her  father  of  her 
mother's  ironhanded  parenting  techniques,  she  remembers 
he  "tuned  out  or  turned  away");  that  the  Reagans  were— 
here  we  go  again— stingy  with  money,  presents,  and  affec- 
tion; and  that  Nancy's  treatment  of  the  help  was  as  warm  as 
Leona  Helmsley's.  Davis  also  promises  steamy  episodes  out 
of  her  own  sex  life  (perhaps  including  the  tryst  with  Kris 
Kristofferson  that  a  Secret  Service  agent  snitched  on  to  her 
mother).  And  there  may  even  be  "a  couple"  of  loving  ma- 
ternal memories  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  "Listen,"  Da- 
vis says  repeatedly  when  remembering  her  childhood'  "I'm 
not  telling  you  all  this  without  the  recognition  that  this  is 
fucking  weird,  because  it  is." 

^  Davis  is  not,  she  insists,  out  to  "embarrass  anybody"  or 
"be  mean."  "I'm  writing  this  book  for  a  bigger  reason  than 
I  didn't  get  along  with  my  family.'  I  saw  the  same  dynamic 
in  our  family— a  dysfunctional  dynamic— mirrored  in  the 
country  in  the  1980s.  If  you  take  this  family,  and  you  put 
them  up  there  as  the  First  Family-if  you  look  at  what  the 
dynamic  is  in  the  family— you  might  have  a  pretty  good 
sense  of  how  it's  going  to  trickle  down.  Why  did  Kitty  Kel- 
ley's book  fly  off  the  shelves?  Because  people  assume  that  if 
they  understand  the  Reagan  family,  they'll  understand  what 
happened  in  this  country." 

Besides,  she  adds  defiantly,  "there  is  more  dignity  in  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Keeping  secrets  is  bullshit.  It's  toxic  and  it  has 
a  ripple  effect.  Any  schmuck  can  (Continued  on  page  129) 
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Rabbi  Moshe  Levinger 

is  Israel's  John  Brown,  a  fanatic 

willing  to  martyr  himself 

for  the  right  of  the  Jews 

to  rebuild  an  ancient  civilization 

on  the  occupied  lands  of  the 

West  Bank.  His  core  of  zealots 

may  be  small,  but  he  has 

lethal  significance  in  the  renewed 

hopes  for  peace. 

ROBERT  I.  FRIEDMAN  reports 


Rabbi  Moshe  Levinger:  A  visionary  leader 
or  Israel's  foremost  fascist? 


Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land. 

— God's  promise  to  Abraham, 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
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As  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  shuttles  be- 
tween Middle  East  capitals  on  an  elusive  quest  for 
peace,  a  little-known  Israeli  rabbi  wields  the  pow- 
er not  only  to  sabotage  any  negotiations  but  also 
to  ignite  an  apocalypse  of  biblical  dimensions. 
Though  he  has  never  been  the  subject  of  an  in- 
depth  profile  in  the  Western  media,  Rabbi  Moshe 
Levinger  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  father  of  the 
controversial  West  Bank  settlement  movement,  a 
man  who  plays  by  a  set  of  rules  that  were  written 
during  the  age  of  the  Prophets. 

While  he  and  his  disciples  use  sophisticated  computer  pro- 
grams to  track  the  rapid  growth  of  the  settlements,  their 
dream  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old:  to  found  a  messi- 
anic Jewish  kingdom  on  lands  where  King  David  once  wrote 
the  Psalms  and  led  his  people  into  war.  To  protect  their 
sacred  enterprise,  they  have  repeatedly  vowed  to  take  up 
arms  against  any  Israeli  government  that  agrees  to  trade  land 
for  peace  with  the  Arabs.  '  'Any  Israeli  government  that  moves 
seriously  toward  peace  will  be  confronted  by  violent  and 
ruthless  opposition  from  within  the  settlement  movement," 
says  leading  Middle  East  expert  Ian  S.  Lustick,  who  has 
worked  as  an  analyst  on  West  Bank  affairs  for  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  "and  Rabbi  Levinger  will  be  the  prime  mover." 
Just  last  month  Levinger,  who  has  served  prison  time  for 
killing  an  Arab  shoe-store  owner  and  for  various  assaults,  was 
arrested  again  for  shooting  at  Palestinian  stone  throwers  in 
Jerusalem's  Old  City.  Levinger  and  ten  of  his  followers  had 
been  protesting  "inadequate  security"  in  the  Muslim  quarter, 
where  a  number  of  Jews  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  Arabs. 
Despite  Levinger' s  run-ins  with  the  law,  his  attorney,  Da- 
vid Rotem,  himself  a  prominent  West  Bank  settler,  says  the 
rabbi  is  a  "visionary  leader."  And  Israeli  housing  minister 
Ariel  Sharon  calls  Levinger  and  his  wife  "true  heroes  of  our 
generation."  But  he  has  been  dubbed  "Israel's  foremost  fas- 
cist" by  The  New  Republic,  hardly  an  Israel-bashing  maga- 
zine. And  Israeli  novelist  and  liberal  intellectual  Amos  Oz 
has  called  Levinger  the  high  priest  of  a  "cruel  and  obdurate 
sect  [that]  emerged  several  years  ago  from  a  dark  corner  of 
Judaism."  Levinger's  "ultimate  goal,"  declares  Oz,  "is  not 
to  wipe  out  Arabs  but  rather  to  wipe  out 
the  State  of  Israel 
and  proclaim  in  its 
stead  the  Messian- 
ic and  insane  King- 
dom of Judah." 

For     better     or 
worse,  Rabbi  Moshe 


Eye-for-an-eye  justice 
Rabbi  Levinger 
patrols  the  streets  of 
Hebron  (far  left); 
Miriam  Levinger 
addresses  supporters. 


Levinger  is  arguably  one  of  the  most  significant  figures  to 
emerge  from  modern  Zionism  since  Israel's  strong-willed  first 
prime  minister,  David  Ben-Gurion.  When  Levinger  founded 
the  Jewish  settlement  in  Hebron  on  Passover  1968,  there  were 
virtually  no  Jewish  civilians  living  on  the  West  Bank,  which 
was  captured  by  the  Israeli  army  from  the  invading  Jordanian 
Legion  in  June  1967.  Today,  there  are  more  than  140  settle- 
ments and  100,000  settlers  in  the  Occupied  Territories,  and  the 
numbers  are  surging  dramatically,  fed  by  immigrating  Soviet 
Jews  and  tens  of  thousands  of  secular  Israelis  who  have  been 
attracted  by  generous  government 
subsidies  and  lower  taxes.  "What 
is  happening  in  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tories," a  senior  American  official 
in  Israel  told  me,  "is  the  systematic 
dispossession  of  [the  Palestinian] 
people  from  their  land." 

James  Baker,  who  has  angrily 
singled  out  the  settlements  as  "ob- 
stacles to  peace,"  flew  to  Israel 
soon  after  the  Gulf  War  ended  to 
pressure  Yitzhak  Shamir's  hard- 
line government  to  make  territorial 
concessions — something  the  cagey 
prime  minister  has  repeatedly  said 
he  would  never  do  ("Not  one 
inch,"  he  declares).  If  Shamir's 
position  weren't  already  clear,  the 

prime  minister  approved  the  dead-of-night  construction  of  a 
new  settlement  on  the  eve  of  Baker's  third  post-Gulf  War 
visit.  "It  was,"  complained  left-wing  Knesset  member 
Yossi  Sarid,  "like  putting  a  bomb  in  the  American  secretary 
of  state's  plane." 

Daniella  Weiss,  a  Levinger  protegee  who  helped  establish 
the  community,  told  me  she  is  unfazed  by  American  criti- 
cism. "The  soil  is  holy  and  belongs  to  the  Jews,"  says 
Weiss,  who  insists  the  three-and-a-half;year-long  intifada 
would  have  quieted  down  long  ago  if  George  Bush  hadn't 
refused  to  veto  several  U.N.  resolutions  condemning  Israel's 
treatment  of  the  Palestinians.  "I  despise  the  president  of  the 
United  States,"  she  says.  "I  could  spit  in  his  face  and  not 
feel  regret  if  I  lived  to  be  one  thousand  years  old.  I'd  have 
one  thousand  years  of  continued  satisfaction." 

Even  if  a  future  Israeli  government  were  willing  to  surren- 
der any  land,  it  would  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  outraged  settlers.  Mainstream  settlement  lead- 
ers have  threatened  to  drag  the  country  into  civil  war  if  they 
are  forced  to  give  up  their  homes.  Aleph  Yud,  a  settler  news- 
paper, has  warned  that  concessions  would  lead  to  "mutiny  in 
the  army,  an  armed  uprising ...  and  finally — Jew  fighting 
against  Jew."  In  the  last  two  years,  Israeli  press  reports  have 
exposed  a  shadowy  right-wing  underground  connected  to  the 
settler  movement  called  the  Siccarim,  which  has  firebombed 
the  cars  and  homes  of  numerous  Knesset  members,  journalists, 
and  artists  who  advocate  negotiating  with  the  P.L.O.  In  the 
past,  Rabbi  Levinger  has  even  publicly  threatened  to  call  on  his 
followers  to  join  him  in  mass  suicide  if  the  government  evacu- 
ates the  Territories.  Just  this  April,  Levinger  declared  that  the 
only  way  he  will  leave  the  West  Bank  is  in  a  pine  box. 


Together  with  several  dozen  armed  followers,  the  black- 
bearded,  fifty-six-year-old  Levinger  lives  in  the  center  of 
Hebron,  a  poor,  drab,  working-class  city  of  85,000  fiercely 
nationalist  Palestinians.  Nowhere  on  the  West  Bank  is  Islam- 
ic fundamentalism  as  strong  or  as  inhospitable  to  outsiders  as 
in  Hebron,  where  there  are  no  bars  or  movie  theaters  and 
where  many  Palestinian  women  wear  long  gowns  and  cover 
their  heads  with  scarves.  Likewise,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Occupied  Territories  where  Jewish  fundamentalism  is  as  un- 
compromising. Indeed,  for  many  Orthodox  Jews,  Hebron  is 

w  Levinger  put  his 
hands  around  the  throat  of  my 
[seven-year-old]  daughter  and 
tried  to  kill  her.  • 

a  city  that  inspires  almost  as  much  passion  as  Jerusalem. 

Anat  Levinger,  a  pretty,  twenty-one-year-old  settler  who 
is  married  to  one  of  Rabbi  Levinger' s  sons,  invites  me  to 
visit  her  small,  two-bedroom  flat  in  the  Beit  Hadassah  build- 
ing, the  hub  of  Jewish  communal  life  in  Hebron.  To  enter  the 
twelve-family  Beit  Hadassah  complex,  one  must  pass  through 
an  opening  in  a  wrought-iron  fence,  which  is  surrounded  by 
half  a  dozen  bored-looking  Israeli  soldiers.  The  walls  are 
festooned  with  posters  of  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  the  militant 
Jewish  Defense  League  founder  who  was  assassinated  in  New 
York  last  November.  Levinger,  who  attended  Kahane 's  funer- 
al in  Jerusalem,  has  inherited  much  of  the  slain  rabbi's  flock. 

Anat,  whose  parents  immigrated  to  Israel  from  North  Afri- 
ca in  the  1950s,  has  lived  in  Beit  Hadassah  for  about  a  year. 
She  wears  hip  Birkenstock  shoes,  a  purple  blouse,  black 
slacks,  and  a  black  head  covering  that  glitters  with  silver 
stars.  I  remark  that  it  must  be  quite  dangerous  to  live  in  such 
unfriendly  surroundings.  "In  Tel  Aviv  it's  dangerous,  too," 
she  says,  smiling  sweetly.  She  adds,  however,  that  the  set- 
tlers have  as  little  to  do  with  the  Arabs  as  possible.  "I  try  not 
to  buy  food  from  Arabs.  They  need  money  and  they  might 
use  it  to  buy  bombs.  But  sometimes  if  I  need  to  make  some- 
thing for  dinner  in  a  hurry  I  buy  from  them . ' '  She  stands  to  peek 
out  a  window  at  the  narrow  road  outside,  which  is  crowded 
with  Arab  men  in  checked  kaffiyehs  and  long  flowing  robes. 
"The  city  is  dirty  and  it  is  dangerous.  Sometimes  I  look  out  at 
the  filthy  streets  and  buildings  and  I  get  depressed.  But  the 
Jewish  people  need  to  live  here.  God  will  take  care." 

Like  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  it  is  Rabbi  Levinger  who 
dispenses  eye-for-an-eye-style  justice  in  Hebron.  As  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  any  act  of  Arab  defiance — whether  it  is  a  stone 
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I  al  a  passing  Jewish  car.  a  heated  exchange  of  words 
between  Arab  and  Jewish  shoppers,  or  simply  a  malevolent 
brings  dishonor  to  the  people  of  Israel  if  it  goes  un- 
punished. When  a  Palestinian  boy  flirted  innocently  with 
Levinger's  fifteen-year-old  daughter,  Levinger's  American- 
bom  wife,  Miriam,  called  the  Israeli  army  and  had  the  boy 
arrested.  "I  don't  want  any  romances,"  she  said.  "I  want 
my  children  to  remain  Jewish."  And  when  Levinger's  thir- 
teen year-old  daughter  was  teased  by  Arab  girls.  Rabbi  Lev- 
inger  became  uncontrollably  violent. 

That  was  when  Abdul  Rahman  Samua  found  out  what  it's 
like  to  be  the  object  of  Rabbi  Levinger's  wrath.  Samua  lives 
in  a  dung-colored  stone  house  built  during  the  Crusader  era 
near  the  Beit  Hadassah  building  on  Al  Shuhada  Street — "the 
Street  of  Martyrs" — named  in  honor  of  Palestinians  killed  by 
Israelis  during  the  intifada.  A  small,  round  man  with  a  soft, 
childlike  voice,  he  owns  a  tiny  vegetable  stall  in  the  souk,  a 
grimy  warren  of  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable  shops  that  winds 
through  the  heart  of  the  city.  One  afternoon  in  the  spring  of 
1988,  he  closed  the  metal  shutters  on  his  shop  and  walked 
the  few  blocks  home  for  lunch  and  an  afternoon  nap.  Sud- 
denly, Samua  was  jolted  awake  by  screams.  He  came  out  of 
his  bedroom  to  find  Rabbi  Levinger  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  living  room  beating  Samua's  wife  and  children  while 
three  armed  settlers  watched.  "Levinger  put  his  hands 
around  the  throat  of  my  [seven-year-old]  daughter  and  tried 
to  kill  her,"  Samua  told  me  matter-of-factly.  When  his  nine- 
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The  way  to  destroy 


a  peace  agreement  is  clear/ 


says  Margalit.  'Blow  up  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  mosque.  • 


year-old  son  intervened,  the  rabbi  punched  the  child  in  the 
eye,  then  twisted  and  broke  his  arm.  Samua's  wife,  a  big 
woman,  scooped  up  her  daughter,  holding  her  tightly.  "Lev- 
inger beat  my  wife  on  her  back  with  his  fists.  It  all  happened 
in  a  matter  of  seconds." 

Alerted  by  the  commotion,  an  Israeli  soldier  stationed  on 
Samua's  roof  scrambled  down  a  ladder,  entered  the  home, 
then  quickly  called  for  backup.  (Soldiers  have  been  posted 
on  Samua's  roof  since  May  1980,  when  Palestinian  terror- 
ists, hurling  grenades  and  spraying  automatic-rifle  fire,  cut 
down  six  young  yeshiva  students  in  front  of  Beit  Hadassah  as 
they  were  returning  from  Friday-night  Sabbath  prayers  at  a 
nearby  synagogue.)  By  the  time  a  jeepload  of  Israeli  soldiers 
pulled  up  in  front  of  Samua's  home,  Levinger  was  shouting 


for  someone  to  fetch  his  pistol.  Levinger's  daughter  and  a 
pack  of  her  friends,  teenage  girls  in  white  blouses  and  black 
skirts,  stood  in  the  front  doorway,  egging  the  rabbi  on.  The 
Samuas'  television  had  been  kicked  in,  and  the  dining-room 
furniture  had  been  smashed  into  kindling.  Levinger  refused 
to  budge,  calling  one  Israeli  soldier  who  tried  to  shove  him 
outside  "a  P.L.O.  agent."  "this  IS  MY  house!"  screamed 
Levinger.  "THIS  IS  MY  HOUSE!" 

The  army  finally  negotiated  a  retreat.  Levinger  agreed  to 
go  if  soldiers  put*  the  Arab  family  in  a  bedroom  so  he 
wouldn't  have  to  bear  the  ignominy  of  being  forcibly  evicted 
from  a  Palestinian's  home  in  front  of  the  owners.  Levinger 
told  the  press,  "I  won't  behave  like  Jews  in  the  Galut  [Dias- 
pora] who  say  it's  raining  when  a  Gov  [Gentile]  spits  at  a 
Jew.  I  won't  let  that  happen  in  Israel."  Yisrael  Medad,  a 
settlement  leader  from  Shiloh  on  the  West  Bank  and  a  friend 
of  Levinger's,  explains,  "The  fact  that  an  Arab  insulted  a 
Jewish  child  after  we've  ruled  Judea  and  Samaria  for  twenty- 
three  years  was  for  Rabbi  Levinger  simply  intolerable.  It  was 
an  assault  on  Jewish  sovereignty  and  honor." 

Palestinians  also  have  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  but  Samua 
told  me  that  he  was  too  afraid  to  press  charges.  It  was  the 
Israeli  military  officers  investigating  the  incident  who  insist- 
ed he  bring  Levinger  to  trial.  "About  eight  months  later,  the 
Israelis  sent  a  police  car  to  my  house  and  drove  me  to  a 
Jerusalem  court,"  recalls  Samua.  After  a  brief  trial.  Judge 
Yoel  Tsur  acquitted  Levinger  on  charges  of  assault  and  of 

insulting  an  Israeli  soldier. 
(The  judge  rejected  testimo- 
ny from  the  Samua  family, 
saying  they  were  "interested 
parties.")  In  dismissing  the 
testimony  of  the  soldier  who 
was  the  first  to  enter  Samua's 
home — and  who  corroborated 
much  of  the  Arab  family's  ac- 
count— the  judge  ruled  that 
once  the  soldier  had  left  his 
rooftop  post,  he  was  no  longer 
officially  on  duty.  Tsur  even 
acquitted  Levinger  of  trespass- 
ing, ruling  that  when  he  barged 
into  Samua's  home,  it  was  as  a 
neighbor  visiting  a  friend.  The 
state  prosecutor  appealed  to  a 
three-judge  appellate  court,  which  in  an  extremely  rare  action 
overturned  Judge  Tsur's  ruling,  criticizing  him  for  blatantly 
disregarding  evidence,  and  convicted  the  rabbi  of  assault. 

Levinger  was  sentenced  to  four  months  in  jail  on  January 
14,  1991,  the  day  the  world  counted  down  the  hours  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  When  the  sentence  was  read,  Levinger 
bounded  over  the  defense  table,  shrieking  that  the  court  was 
a  tool  of  Yasser  Arafat.  His  attorney,  David  Rotem,  dragged 
him  outside.  The  rabbi  was  sentenced  to  an  additional  ten 
days  for  the  outburst.  Some  time  later,  Samua  says,  he  was 
closing  his  shop  when  three  burly  settlers  wearing  knitted 
yarmulkes  and  brandishing  rifles  and  nunchakus  beat  the 
vegetable  seller  unconscious. 

Rotem,  who  admitted  to  me  that  he  was  "extreme!)  em 


barrassed"  by  Levinger's  behav- 
ior in  court,  attempted  to  explain 
his  client's  actions  during  a  recent 
interview  one  afternoon  in  his  Je- 
rusalem office.    "Rabbi  Levin- 
ger,"  Rotem  began  in  his  basso 
profundo  voice,  "doesn't  wake  up 
on  Sunday  morning  at  eight  A.M. 
and  decide,  Well,  today  I'm  going 
to  assault  an  Arab  or  call  soldiers 
names.   He  gets  up  on  Sunday 
morning  and  decides,  Now  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  something  very  important 
for  the  state  of  Israel."  The  prob- 
lem, says  Rotem,  is  that  when  he 
believes  the  honor  of  Israel  is  sul- 
lied, he  sometimes  loses  control. 
"What  motivates  him?  Judaism,  Zi- 
onism, and  the  state  of  Israel,"  Ro- 
tem says,  answering  his  own  rhetorical  question.  "He 
has  no  other  interests.  Not  money,  not  property.  The 
guy  doesn't  have  a  penny.  His  wife  has  an  uncle  who 
has  been  lying  in  a  Jerusalem  hospital  for  more  than 
two  years.  Rabbi  Levinger  visits  him  every  day.  He 
feeds  him,  he  cleans  him.  He's  not  a  rich  uncle.  Rabbi 
Levinger  is  not  waiting  for  an  inheritance.  It's  just 
the  way  he  is." 

Understandably,  Rotem  doesn't  like  to  talk  about 
Levinger's  dark  side.  There  was  the  time  when  the  I 
rabbi  let  loose  Doberman  pinschers  on  Arab  demon- 
strators. And  there  was  that  wild  afternoon  not  long 
ago  when  he  gunned  down  an  Arab  shoe-store  own- 
er in  a  fit  of  hysteria.  But  more  about  that  later. 


One  morning  last  November,  I  knocked  on 
Rabbi  Levinger's  door  at  eight  A.M., 
hoping  to  speak  to  a  man  who  has  a  noto- 
riously low  regard  for  the  Western  media. 
Levinger  flung  open  the  door  and  asked  what  I 
wanted.  He  had  a  pistol  strapped  on  his  hip  and  an 
Uzi  slung  at  his  side.  Since  no  one  in  Israel  has  a 
reputation  for  being  pushier  than  Levinger,  I  think 
he  appreciated  my  surprise  raid.  He  granted  me  an 
interview  later  that  day.  (It  was,  however,  vintage 
Levinger — long  on  rhetoric  and  short  on  substance.) 

I  met  the  rabbi  again  last  April  during  Passover  in  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah,  the  final  resting-place  for  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their  respective  wives.  Abraham  bought 
the  cave  from  the  Canaanites  for  four  hundred  silver  shekels 
some  four  thousand  years  ago.  The  cave  is  now  in  the  bowels 
of  a  great,  sand-colored  stone  fortress,  which  was  built  by 
Muslims — who  also  revere  the  patriarchs — during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Levinger  was  sitting  at  a  wooden  table  in  a  musty, 
dark  chambef  called  the  Hall  of  Jacob,  bent  over  a  Hebrew 
prayer  book,  apparently  deep  in  meditation.  Actually,  he  was 
dozing.  He  had  been  released  the  day  before  from  Eyal  Pris- 
on in  central  Israel,  where  he  had  served  ten  weeks  of  the 
four-month  sentence  for  assaulting  the  Samua  family. 
Levinger  awoke  from  his  nap  and  leisurely  walked  outside 


Levinger  and  Menachem  Begin 

at  the  Kiryat  Arba  settlement,  1980  (top); 

Menachem  Livni  (above), 

leader  of  the  violent  Makhteret;  the  late 

Rabbi  Meir  Kahane  (right). 


to  an  open  courtyard,  where  he  stood  in  the  sun  against  a 
thick  stone  wall.  Once  again  I  noticed  that  Levinger  is  an 
extremely  odd-looking  man.  Tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  skull- 
and-crossbones  face,  he  has  an  unforgettable  appearance  that 
has  become  part  of  his  political  persona,  and  has  been  used 
by  the  Israeli  left  to  vilify  him.  ("His  features  are  so  repug- 
nant that  he  looks  like  an  anti-Semitic  caricature  in  Der 
Sturmer,"  says  Avishai  Margalit,  a  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  ana  a  leader  of  Peace 
Now.)  Levinger,  who  appeared  more  self-absorbed  than  usual, 
didn't  seem  to  recognize  me.  (His  own  friends  call  him  an 
"astronaut"  because  he  is  often  so  spacey.)  But  as  soon  as  I 
asked  him  what  the  government  should  do  to  improve  securi- 
ty for  the  settlers,  he  was  off  and  running.  "Every  day," 
Levinger  began,  "hundreds  of  stones  are  thrown  at  the  army 
and  Jews  traveling  the  streets  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza. 
The  government  has  the  power  to  quiet  the  Arabs,  but  lacks 
the  will  to  do  so.  Perhaps  we  need  General  Schwarzkopf  to 
silence  the  Arabs,"  he  said,  a  faint  smile  momentarily  crack- 
ing his  stern,  Old  Testament  visage. 
As  far  as  Levinger  is  concerned,  (Continued  on  page  134) 
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Not  only/iid  Priscilla  Presley,  the  driginal  rock  'n  roll  Lolita, 

f3urvi^a  dozen  wacko  years  with  Elvis,  she  became 

a  Sort  of  benign  Colonel  Parker,  building 

the  King's  tejgerid— and  the  tawdry  roadside  shrine 

that' was  Graceland— into  a  $50  million  empire. 

Now  she's  starring  in  a  new  comedy  flick,  Naked  Gun  2lh. 

KEVIN  SESSUMS  reports  from  Beverly  Hills 


statue  of  a  naked  young  girl  lolls  in 
the  fountain  on  the  grounds  of  Pris- 
cilla  Presley's  precisely  landscaped 
Bel- Air  home.  "Is  that  you?"  I  ask 
as  the  late-afternoon  light  finds  the 
down  that  softens  Priscilla's  face. 
"I  wish  it  were,"  she  says.  Though 
forty-six  and  already  a  grandmoth- 
er, she  momentarily  takes  on  an  ad- 
olescent's dewy  glow — which  has 
always  been  her  charm.  "I  am  a 
child-woman,"  she  tells  me  when 
we  settle  onto  the  overstuffed  couch- 
es in  her  twenty-three-year-old 
daughter  Lisa's  old  bedroom.  (Amid 
the  frills  and  stuffed  animals,  Pris- 
cilla  wears  a  black  Matsuda  dress.) 
"When  people  meet  me,  they  don't  know  what  to  say  to  me. 
They  really  don't  know  how  to  approach  me,"  she  says. 
"I'm  always  trying  to  find  that  place  to  fit  in." 

Yet  she  obviously  feels  comfortable  playing  the  role  of  the 
outsider.  In  Hollywood  she  is  making  a  name  for  herself  as  a 
noncomedian  in  comedic  films.  At  Elvis  Presley  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  which  was  set  up  to  handle  Elvis's  estate  and  which  she 
runs,  she  is  the  lone  female  in  a  boardroom  of  businessmen.  A 
military  brat,  Priscilla  was  always  the  new  girl  at  each  school, 
and  during  the  years  she  spent  with  Elvis  in  the  Deep  South  she 
never  cultivated  the  requisite  deep-fried  accent.  Above  all, 
Priscilla  was  always  treated  by  Elvis  as  the  innocent  child  who 
had  to  be  protected  from  an  adult's  dangerous  world. 

David  Zucker,  who  directed  her  in  The  Naked  Gun  and  its 
sequel,  The  Naked  Gun  2'/i:  The  Smell  of  Fear,  which  opens 
this  month,  says  Priscilla  is  nothing  like  the  Bride  of  Elvis- 
tein  he  was  expecting.  "Being  from  the  Midwest  myself," 
he  says,  "she  reminds  me  of  one  of  those  sweet  girls  who  is 
left  back  home." 

"Inside  that  elegant  presentation,"  observes  Leslie  Niel- 
sen, her  co-star  in  both  Naked  Gun  films,  "is  really  a  child 
lurking  inside  who  wants  to  come  out  and  play.  Priscilla  is 
like  Eloise.  And  her  life  is  the  Plaza." 

"Growing  up  was  a  difficult  process — for  both  of  us," 
Lisa  tells  me  later. 

Priscilia:  "I  am  a  misfit." 

Priscilla  Presley  will  always  be  our  Rock  'n'  Roll 
Widow.  The  term  Rock  'n'  Roll  Survivor  seems 
better  suited  to  Yoko  Ono,  and  the  only  thing 
one  can  imagine  Jerry  Hall  ever  mourning  would 
be  her  placement  at  the  wrong  table  at  a  dinner 
party.  It  is  Priscilla — sweet,  sensual,  goody-no- 
shoes  Priscilla — with  whom  we'll  always  have  a 
neo-Nabokovian  fascination.  Though  she  was 
divorced  from  Elvis  in  1973,  nearly  four  years 
before  he  died,  people  connect  to  him  through  Priscilla,  as  if 
she  were  still  his  Kmart  Lolita.  "Back  then  I  always  thought 
that  I  would  be  in  Elvis's  world.  It  w;»s  fast  and  incredibly 
intense,"  she  tells  me  when  I  meet  her  in  her  trailer  on  the 
Paramount  lot  the  last  day  of  shooting  Naked  Gun  2'h.  "I 
always  felt  worn  out  because  there  were  such  emotional 


highs  and  lows.  There  was  never  really  any  time  that  I  let  my 
guard  down  and  relaxed.  After  I  was  divorced  it  was  the  first 
time  I  could  shake  my  head,  and  go,  Who  is  this  person 
sitting  here?  What  have  I  contributed?" 

Priscilla's  life  was  almost  completely  controlled  by  Elvis 
when  she  was  with  him.  They  had  met  in  1959,  when  she 
was  fourteen  years  old  and  he  was  stationed  as  a  soldier  in 
Germany,  where  her  father  was  also  stationed.  Two  years 
later  her  parents  allowed  her  to  move  with  Elvis  to  Memphis, 
where  she  attended  a  Catholic  girls'  school.  In  her  book, 
Elvis  and  Me,  Priscilla  writes,  "While  my  classmates  were 
deciding  which  colleges  to  apply  to,  I  was  deciding  which 
gun  to  wear  with  what  sequined  dress." 

It  is  said  that  southern  men  want  their  women  to  be  ladies 
in  the  parlor  and  whores  in  the  bedroom,  but  Priscilla  was  a 
child  in  both.  In  fact,  her  sex  life  with  Elvis  consisted  of 
years  of  foreplay,  since  he  refused  to  consummate  their  rela- 
tionship until  their  wedding  night.  Was  he  insecure  sexually? 
"I  always  heard  Marilyn  Monroe  was  insecure  because  of 
the  image.  Look  at  people  who  are  in  that  position — look  at 
the  expectations.  If  a  woman  was  with  Elvis,  she  might  say, 
T  was  with  him  and  it  was  nothing.'  He  was  great  at  teasing. 
Maybe  he  didn't  want  to  disappoint  me." 

The  two  finally  married  at  the  Aladdin  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas 
in  1967,  then  borrowed  Frank  Sinatra's  private  plane  and 
flew  to  Palm  Springs  for  their  honeymoon.  Elvis  took  Pris- 
cilla, a  complete  innocent,  and  transformed  her  into  his  own 
frightening  vision  of  femininity — the  infamous  architectural 
wonder  of  a  hairdo,  the  abundant  black  eyeliner,  the  flam- 
boyant dresses.  When  Priscilla  finally  began  to  assert  herself 
and  appear  as  the  beauty  she  is  today,  Elvis  himself  started  to 
dress  more  flamboyantly  with  his  own  pile  of  raven  hair, 
stage  makeup,  and  bejeweled  capes.  Elvis  Presley  became 
his  own  warped  image  of  the  Priscilla  he  had  created  and 
loved. 

"You  noticed  that,  huh,"  she  says  when  I  test  the  theory 
on  her.  "It's  true.  It  was  a  flamboyance  that  he  didn't  have 
to  do.  It  was  a  cry,  I  think .  .  .  From  that  point  on  he  began  to 
self-destruct." 

Self-destruction  is  something  Priscilla  will  never  have  to 
worry  about.  "I'm  not  tough,"  she  admits.  "But  I  can  act 
tough. ' '  She  had  to  in  order  to  survive  the  increasingly  bizarre 
years  she  spent  with  Elvis:  the  pharmaceutically  induced 
fights,  the  days  spent  sleeping  in  rooms  with  blackened  win- 
dows and  the  nights  spent  carousing  with  his  entourage  of 
good-ol'-boy  disciples,  the  visits  to  gaze  at  bodies  at  the 
Memphis  morgue,  the  spiritual  experiments,  the  phobias. 

When  one  opens  her  book  about  her  life  with  Elvis  it  reads 
like  a  primer  for  life  within  a  cult.  Indeed,  one  aspect  of 
Priscilla's  new  life  that  she  leaves  out  of  the  book  is  her 
devotion  to  the  teachings  of  Scientology,  the  philosophy 
founded  by  the  late  science-fiction  writer  L.  Ron  Hubbard. 
Priscilla  even  removed  Lisa  from  the  elite  Lycee  Francois  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  enrolled  her  in  the  Scientology-inspired 
Apple  School.  Later,  during  a  rough  adolescent  period,  she 
placed  Lisa  in  the  church's  main  facility  in  LA.,  the  Celeb 
rity  Centre  International,  a  sort  of  detox  center. 

An  important  part  of  Scientology's  doctrine — apart  from 
its  devout  anti-drug  stance — is  (Continued  on  page  123) 
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Stair  mistress: 
At  forty-six, 
Priscilla  is  both  the 
grandmother 
of  a  two-year-old 
and  the  mother 
of  a  four-year-old. 
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O^e  of  ^  ^'e£  beneficiaries  of  MCAs  purchase  by 
Matsushita  was  Jean  Stein,  who  grew  up  as  the  ultimate  princess 

of  the  Hollywood  her  father— MCAs  founding  titan, 
Jules  Stein— ruled.  But  Jean  Stein  has  long  reigned  over  her  own  court 
in  literary  NewYork,  where  her  star-studded  soirees 
formed  the  backdrop  for  her  best-selling  Edie  and  now  for 
her  quarterly  Grand  Street.  GUY  TREBAY  reports 


p-  w^B '  <%  am.  MaU  my^   ' 


if  Jules  Stem, 


are 


universe 


wholly 
the  help. 
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Power  Imalin^  at  Lake  Arr" 

Sealed  (It'll  lo  ri^liU:  .leaf" 

Jules  Stein,  Mrs.  Mcnvti 

Mrs.  Kit  nan  Wjnii,  Susan  and  Doris  Sit-in. 

Standing:  Van  Johnson  and  kcenan  VVynn. 

Iran  Sit-in  with  Dennis  Hopper  {opposite) 

Ht.Jier  daughter  Kalr  ina's  wedding. 


It  is  evening  in  the  late  twenti- 
eth century,  a  small  supper 
for  150  whipped  up  by  one  of 
the  few  women  alive  who  still 
know  how  to  do  such  a  thing, 
or  care.  Salon  is  a  boring 
word.  Salon  is  Bloomsbury- 
tedious.  Salon  is  Lady  Otto- 
line  Morrell.  This  gathering  is 
something  else  entirely.  Part 
carnival,  part  funfair,  large 
part  networking  session,  it's 
an  evening  with  Jean  Stein 
and  some  of  the  people  who  take  her 
calls.  Which  is  to  say,  folks  at  every 
level  of  what  we  politely  call  the  cul- 
ture. There  are  the  colossi:  Styron,  Di- 
dion,  Ginsberg,  Mailer,  Vidal,  Sontag, 
Rauschenberg,  and  Johns.  There  are 
New  Yorker  types  cheek  by  jowl  with 
Nation  lefties,  Bad  Boys  of  Eighties  Art 
(SchnabelSalleLongoFischl)  jamming 
the  hors  d'oeuvre  trays  alongside  Ivan 
Klima,  Josef  Skvorecky,  and  other  stars 
of  Czech  Lit.  At  one  time  or  another,  all 
the  boldface  people  have  herded  up  the 
two-story  stair  to  these  ten  upholstered 
rooms  overlooking  Central  Park:  the 
book  names  and  the  movie  names  and 
theater  names  and  Fishers  Island  peo- 
ple who  want  their  names  in  columns 
just  twice  (marriage  and  death,  dear). 
They've  swilled  good  Chardonnay, 
rubbed  elbows  with  armchair  socialists, 
hulks  from  the  Old  Left,  agent-sharks, 
and  Madonna  in  the  Warren  Period. 

"The  thing  about  Jean's  parties  is 
this,"  says  her  friend  Dennis  Hopper. 
"She  invites  a  lot  of  different  people, 
but  she  doesn't  just  invite  people  at  the 
very  top.  She  invites  people  on  the  way 
up  and  on  the  way  out."  She  composes 
a  cast  of  Instantly  Recognizables,  and 
leavens  it  with  folks  at  other  stages  of 
the  fame  trajectory:  partly-knowns  and 
up-and-comings,  people  who  sparkle 
and  have  fresh  complexions  and  expres- 
sions that  say,  "Me  next."  Tom  Wolfe 
once  wrung  some  drollery  out  of  Jean 
Stein's  parties,  at  a  time  when  Black 
Panthers  were  being  toasted  on  Park 
Avenue  and  in  Beverly  Hills.  This  is  the 
nineties:  the  Panthers  are  gone,  but  the 
People  are  still  hungry. 

"I  guess  I'm  one  of  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple who  bring  different  worlds  togeth- 
er— writing,  art,  science — to  have  eve- 
nings at  home,"  Jean  Stein  explains  one 
spring  day,  at  around  the  time  the  seri- 
ous round  of  parties  begins.  Tonight's 
fete  for  150,  in  honor  of  pen's  Czech 
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imports,  will  give  way  to  next  week's 
smallish  dinner  for  young  writers  and 
then  an  intimate  supper  for  Hopper  and 
his  wife.  Pascal  Bonhomme  will  come 
in  from  the  four-star  Lafayette  to  cook. 
Jean  Stein's  secretary  will  spin  the  Ro- 
lodex and  Jean  Stein  herself  will  per- 
form telephone  voodoo.  Maybe  Julian 
Schnabel  and  Anh  Duong  will  drop  by 
for  dessert. 

"I  thought  it  couldn't  be  anything 
great  so  I  was  forty-five  minutes  late," 
the  old  freeloader  Andy  Warhol  once 
confided  to  Dear  Diary  after  a  Jean 
Stein  wingding.  "The  first  person  I  saw 
when  I  walked  in  the  door  was  Jackie 
O.  looking  beautiful."  Then  Norman 
Mailer.  Delfma  Rattazzi.  Babe  and  Bill 
Paley.  "Sue  Mengers  was  there,"  War- 
hol wrote,  "and  she  came  over  to  me 
and  said  her  knees  were  buckling." 

To  understand  the  parties  you  should 
understand  this:  Jean  Stein  has  no  per- 
sonal ambitions  along  the  fame  lines. 
She  doesn't  need  to  talk  herself  up, 
doesn't  want  people  knowing  her  busi- 
ness. It's  a  quirk,  a  family  fetish,  closer 
to  the  Old  Wasp  Hush  thing  than  to  the 
Suzy-Liz  paparazzi  shtick.  Jean  Stein 
grew   up  around   fame,   ate   fame   for 


breakfast.  Fame  isn't  what  moves  her. 
"Jean  is  a  person  in  evolution,"  says 
her  close  friend  Joan  Didion.  "She 
wants  to  meet  people.  She  wants  to 
meet  people  nobody  else  knows  at  that 
moment.  I  remember  when  she  met  the 
Hell's  Angels  she  was  ecstatic.  It's  a 
way  of  renewing,  rather  than  reinvent- 
ing, herself.  It's  part  of  the  challenge  in 
her  life.  If  she  didn't  meet  people  she'd 
have  a  sense  of  standing  still,  or  re- 
gressing." 

"In  a  certain  sense,  Jean's  life  is  a 
performance,"  says  another  old  friend. 
"Everyone  has  a  performance,  but 
Jean's  is  more  developed  and  mannered 
and  baroque.  Her  public  persona  is  that 
she's  this  unconfident.  insecure,  and 
dizzy  little  girl.  The  reality  is  diamet- 
rically different:  she's  tremendously 
strong.  One  moment,  Jean  can  be  so 
gifidy  and  losing-it  you  want  to  say, 
'Take  a  one-milligram  Valium.'  The 
nex'  instant,  she's  out  on  some  serious 
political  1 1  ib,  Jean  has  good  taste  in 
people,  goou  literary  taste,  and  the  best 
instincts  around  about  who's  real  and 
who's  a  climber,  who's  an  operator  and 
who's  a  fake.  What  you  have  to  remem- 
ber is  that  Jean  grew  up  around  mon- 


sters, so  she  can  spot  a  monster  a  mile 
away.  Of  course,  that  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  she  won't  ask  them  to  her  parties. " 

A  rich  woman  with  a  rich  pedigree 
and  rich  credentials,  Jean  Stein  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Last  Tycoon,  lover  of 
two  Nobel  laureates  (William  Faulkner 
and  neurobiologist  Dr.  Torsten  Wiesel), 
and  is  herself  a  best-selling  writer 
(Edie).  As  of  December,  when  Matsu- 
shita paid  $6.5  billion  for  her  family's 
firm,  MCA,  she  has  been  a  woman 
who,  even  by  her  own  ornately  self- 
deprecating  standards,  is  "well-off." 

Certainly  she's  well  enough  off  to 
have  paid  a  token  dollar  in  the  fall  of 
1989  to  buy  Grand  Street,  a  revered  lit- 
erary quarterly  that  had  sunk  into  coma. 
When  Stein  acquired  Grand  Street  from 
Ben  Sonnenberg,  the  ailing  heir  to  a 
public-relations  fortune,  she  got  a  lusty 
journal  that  had  come  to  read  like  ;i 
drip-release  sedative.  By  issue  throe, 
aided  by  an  all-star  cast  of  vi/.iers  and 
advisers,  she'd  turned  the  magazine  into 
a  paperback  version  of  her  evenings  at 
home:  Bei  Dao  meets  Lewis  Thomas 
John  Ashbery  rubs  shoulders  with  Saul 
Steinberg's  dogs.  Terry  Southern  bumps 
booty  with  Edward  Said.   Right  out  ol 
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the  box,  it  was  glossy  cover,  color  art 
inside,  Olivier  Messiaen  (still  alive!) 
contributing  a  musical  score  alongside 
prose  about  the  day  Dennis  Hopper  at- 
tempted to  become  a  human  stick  of  dy- 
namite at  the  Big  H  Speedway. 

Grand  Street's  literary  mandate  is  No 
Refuge  for  the  Unpublishable,  and  it 
comes  looking  for  serious  market  share 
by  serving  notice  on  some  of  the  dearly 
held  pretensions  of  the  lit-mag  genre. 
No  dust-on-the-sun-porch  fiction  from 
the  American  suburbanists.  Full-bore 
down  the  Hallways  of  Science.  Jean 
Stein's  Grand  Street  has  all  the  loopy 
charm  of  a  world's  fair.  Paris  Review, 
move  over.  "Granta,  watch  your  ass.  By 
the  way,  are  you  free  for  supper  on  the 
fourteenth? 

On  reflection,"  Joan  Didion 
mulled  in  The  White  Album, 
"I  can  think  of  only  three 
non-Industry  people  in  New 
York  whose  version  of  Hol- 
lywood corresponds  at  any 
point  with  the  reality  of  the 
place,  and  they  are  Johanna 
Mankiewicz  Davis,  Jill  Schary  Robin- 
son, and  Jean  Stein  vanden  Heuvel,  the 


Misty  Mountain  memories:  The  powder  room 

(opposite)  featured  zebra-patterned 

wallpaper;  a  portrait  of  Doris  Stein  watched 

over  the  master  bedroom  (above). 


"Wbatyou 
have  to  remembe^ 

says  a  friend, 

'is  that  Jean  grew  up 

around  monsters, 

so  she  can  spot 
a  monster 

a  mile  away" 


daughters  respectively  of  the  late 
screenwriter  Herman  Mankiewicz;  the 
producer  and  former  production  chief  at 
Metro,  Dore  Schary;  and  the  founder  of 
the  Music  Corporation  of  America  and 
Universal  Pictures,  Jules  Stein." 

Didion  never  exactly  located  Jean 
Stein  vanden  Heuvel's  "version"  of 
Hollywood,  but  the  reference  estab- 
lished the  proper  tone  of  nudge-nudge- 
wink-wink.  Outsiders  don't  care  about 
the  grammar  of  the  movie  business. 
Didn't  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  Cecilia  Bra- 
dy say  that?  And  insiders,  everyone 
knows,  don't  talk. 

We're  in  California  on  a  late-winter 
day,  checking  the  reality  of  the  place. 
Wind  swooping  up  from  Santa  Monica 
Beach  pelts  the  homeless  folks  with 
sand.  There's  a  tule  fog  hanging  in  rags 
beneath  the  pier,  but  up  top  the  day 
is  bright.  The  skate  rats  with  their 
bleached  hair  and  their  moussed-out 
girlfriends  in  Sergio  Valente  windbreak  - 
ers  don't  know  that  a  Hollywood  prin- 
cess walks  among  them.  Jean  Stein  is 
invisible  and  that's  exactly  as  she 
wants  it. 

Jean  Stein's  face  is  fine  in  a  way  that 
suggests  both  (Continued  on  page  118) 
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Vanessa 
Redgrave? 

Her  sweeping,  \^>^  Tolstoy  an  passions 
make  Vanessa  Redgrave  one  of  the  most  riveting  actresses 

in  the  world.  Yet  she  jeopardizes  her 

career  with  her  public  tirades,  most  recently  against  the 

"imperialist"  Gulf  War,  which  got  her  blackballed 

by  America— again.  What  fuels  her 

all-consuming  crusades?  STEPHEN  SCHIFF  reports 


anessa  Redgrave  often  finishes  a  dra- 
matic performance  in  tears,  but  tonight, 
after  she's  played  Olga  in  a  London  pro- 
duction of  Chekhov's  Three  Sisters,  the 
tears  aren't  for  Masha  and  Irina  and  far- 
off  Moscow — they're  for  a  two-year-old 
baby  named  Nadia  Samoilova.  The 
granddaughter  of  Samoilov,  the  most 
celebrated  actor  of  Moscow's  Mayakov- 
sky  Theatre,  Nadia  was  born  with  a 
heart  defect,  and  for  weeks  Redgrave 
has  struggled  to  save  her  life.  Nadia  has 
been  flown  to  London  for  an  operation, 
and  it  is  Redgrave  who  has  guaranteed 
payment  of  her  $1 4.000  medical  bill, 
telling  the  press  as  she  met  Nadia's  plane 
at  Heathrow,  "It  is  on    of  those  things 


that  just  has  to  be  done."  Their  picture 
has  been  in  all  the  newspapers:  Redgrave 
cuddling  the  chubby-cheeked  baby,  both 
of  them  shooting  starry  smiles  at  the  cam- 
era. But  the  operation  took  place  this 
afternoon,  and  it  didn't  go  well.  Nadia 
Samoilova  has  died. 

Redgrave  always  looks  storm-tossed 
and  drizzly  during  the  Three  Sisters  cur- 
tain call,  but  tonight  she  never  snaps  out 
of  it — a  half-hour  later  the  huge  azure 
eyes  are  still  streaming,  the  lower  jaw 
still  quivers  and  gapes.  When  I  meet  her 
at  the  stage  door,  she  is  an  astonishing 
sight,  a  towering  red-haired  Pieta,  re- 
gal, windblown,  and  grave,  with  grief 
and  the  acceptance  of  grief  shimmering 
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consequences, 

says  Redgrave, 

"I  just  have 

to  tell  the  truth 

as  1  see  it." 
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"She's  a  giver,"  says  Natasha^and  she  loves 


around  her  like  a  force  field.  I  tell  her 
how  sorry  I  am  about  Nadia,  and  her 
antelope  eyes  lock  on  mine. '  'Thank  you, 
dear, ' '  she  says  in  a  craggy ,  chesty  voice , 
craning  her  neck  toward  me.  "It's  awful, 
isn't  it?' '  She  grasps  my  arm  fiercely  for  a 
moment.  And  then,  like  some  storybook 
queen,  she  gathers  her  cloak  around  her 
and  sweeps  into  the  night. 

It  all  sounds  very  theatrical,  I  know. 
Except,  strangely,  there's  nothing  theat- 
rical about  Vanessa  Redgrave — nothing 
pretentious  or  put-on.  That  outsize  fe- 
rocity of  hers  isn't  an  act;  it's  the  way 
she  steers  through  life,  devouring  and 
confronting  it,  making  waves,  saving 
the  world.  If  she  speaks  out  against  the 
Gulf  War,  as  she  did  in  January,  warn- 
ing against  U.S.  and  British  and  Israeli 
"aggression,"  well,  that  is  also  some- 
thing that  simply  "has  to  be  done." 
And  if  an  American  theatrical  tour  is 
canceled  as  a  result — as  her  tour  in  Peter 
Shaffer's  Lettice  andLovage  was — and  if 
her  younger  sister,  Lynn,  denounces  her 
for  her  views — as  she  did  last  February — 
well,  there's  an  inevitability  about  all  that 
too.  "With  Vanessa,  not  a  day  goes  by 
without  a  major  drama, ' '  says  one  of  her 
friends,  and  it's  true.  She  lives  like  a 
contemporary  La  Pasionaria,  filling  her 
hours  with  causes  and  concerns,  all  of 
them  vital,  pressing.  Every  other  sen- 
tence begins,  "We  must  do  everything 
possible. 

To  be  around  her  is  to  be  sucked  into 
the  tornado.  Nothing  is  simple  or  small: 
there  are  always  larger  issues — "princi- 
ples," to  use  another  favorite  word — at 
stake.  Backstage  at  London's  Queen's 
Theatre,  where  she  has  been  performing 
Three  Sisters  with  Lynn  Redgrave  and 
their  twenty-six-year-old  niece,  Jemma, 
I  happen  to  mention  her  fondness  for 
props,  and  she's  off — talking  not  just 
about  props,  but  also  about  how  "there 
used  to  be  facilities  and  budgets  and  tech- 
nicians and  craftsmen  who  would  work 
on  props,  and  all  these  craftsmen  have 
been  virtually  wiped  out  by  the  fact  that 
there's  no  continuity  in  the  workshops, 
and  there  isn't  the  time  and  the  money," 
her  eyes  flashing  at  the  injustice  of  it,  the 
degeneration  and  the  loss.  When  she's 
being  fierce  like  this,  there's  something 
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mannish  and  daunting  about  her — she's 
all  massive  shoulders  and  belligerent 
chin.  But  a  moment  later,  she'll  soften 
and  let  loose  a  vast,  appreciative  grin.' 
The  huge  hand  will  fall  to  her  chest,  as 
though  she  were  pledging  allegiance,  and 
she'll  cross  her  legs  seductively.  There's 
no  vanity  or  coyness  in  her  femininity, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  poignant 
when  she  allows  it  to  gleam. 

The  playwright  David  Hare,  who  di- 
rected her  in  his  film  Wetherby,  remem- 
bers seeing  her  shortly  after  his  father 
had  died,  "and  I  told  her  about  it,  and 
she  just  fell  into  my  arms  in  tears.  And 
for  about  ten  minutes  she  was  the  nicest 
person  I've  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  I 
felt  there  was  nobody  I  would  rather 
have  seen  then.  Her  intensity  was  won- 
derful." Redgrave  seems  to  live  in  a 
different  octave  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — higher-pitched.  Life  to  her  is 
more  extreme,  more  intense,  more  out- 
rageous, more  dire.  Everything  she  en- 
counters has  a  rich  emotional  compo- 
nent, and  yet  she  doesn't  suffer  from  the 
nervous  frailty  people  often  have  when 
they  experience  the  world  so  keenly. 
She  wants  to  feel;  emotions  never  seem 
to  hurt  her.  It's  as  though  sorrow  and 
anger  and  joy  were  neither  positive  nor 
negative,  as  though  they  were  merely 
different  flavors,  all  there  for  the  tasting. 

To  an  American  accustomed  to 
hearing  actors  gas  on  forever 
about  the  latest  pet  cause, 
what's  most  surprising  about 
Redgrave  is  her  seriousness. 
Even  though  she  grew  up  the 
scion  of  a  well-to-do  acting 
family — her  father  was  the  cele- 
brated actor  Sir  Michael  Redgrave,  and 
her  mother  the  superb  actress  Rachel 
Kempson — she's  by  no  means  a  limou- 
sine lefty,  attending  the  rally  and  then 
waltzing  out  in  her  fur.  She  lives  hum- 
bly, almost  starkly,  in  a  smallish  walk- 
up  apartment  in  an  unfashionable 
fringe-London  neighborhood;  she 
doesn't  keep  a  cook,  a  housekeeper,  or 
a  chauffeur.  For  nearly  two  decades 
now,  much  of  her  money  has  gone  into 
hard-left  causes — into  her  unstinting 
support  for  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 


ganization, for  instance,  into  numerous 
court  cases,  and  especially  into  the  tiny, 
fractious  political  parties  run  by  the  late 
Trotsky ist  leader  Gerry  Healy. 

She  wears  the  same  blandly  function- 
al clothes  day  after  day,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  exactly  when  she  sleeps. 
When  she's  in  a  play,  she's  likely  to 
spend  hours  on  the  phone  in  her  dress- 
ing room  afterward,  marshaling  the 
troops  for  a  benefit  the  next  day,  or  a 
demonstration,  or  a  round  of  heavy  leaf- 
leting.  Her  friends  are  often  fellow  ac- 
tivists (many  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
sions), and  the  point  of  frivolous  social 
life  apparently  eludes  her  completely; 
she  knows  how  to  party,  but  the  parties 
are  about  politics  or  family  or  the  play 
or  movie  at  hand.  She  isn't  precisely  a 
romantic  figure,  either,  not  a  latter-day 
Edith  Piaf  or  Isadora  Duncan,  sacrific- 
ing herself  on  the  wheel  of  art  and 
amour.  Affairs  of  the  heart  have  not 
been  central  to  her  life  for  years.  Red- 
grave is  more  hardheaded  and  selfless 
than  that:  she  wants  to  move  mountains. 

"She's  very,  very  nineteenth-centu- 
ry," says  David  Hare.  "Abstract  nouns 
have  meaning  to  her.  So  that  things  like 
Enthusiasm  and  Art  and  Beauty  and  the 
Workers,  who  represent  something 
called  Good,  have  meaning  to  her.  She 
has  less  psychology  than  any  actor  I've 
ever  worked  with.  She's  pre-Freudian 
that  way.  Everything  that  Freud  discov- 
ered about  nuances  of  motive,  all  the 
stuff  about  guilt  and  self-doubt  and 
anxiety,  and  all  those  black,  inward 
things  that  are,  if  you  like,  twentieth- 
century — they  don't  come  into  her  ac- 
count of  herself.  She  can  act  them,  bu.t 
they're  just  not  the  element  she  swim.s 
in.  It's  no  coincidence  she  always  ends 
up  playing  all  these  czarinas  and  Rus- 
sian queens,  because  her  view  of  the 
world  is  absolutely  Tolstoy  an." 

Hence  her  insistence  on  speaking  out, 
again  and  again,  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  her  career,  even  on  her  family — 
because  what,  after  all,  arc  personal 
considerations  in  the  face  of  the  Good 
and  the  Right?  "Her  politics  have  noi 
made  life  easy  for  any  of  us,"  says  her 
actress  daughter  Natasha  Richardson 
(who  starred  in  The  Handmaid's   Tale 
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and  The  Comfort  of  Strangers). 
"But  I  feel  protective  towards 
her  and  sad  that  her  politics 
have  got  in  the  way  of  her  act- 
ing. No  matter  how  much  the 
people  who  love  her  and  care 
about  her  beg  her,  she  won't 
budge." 

And  what  happens  when  you 
tell  her  that  if  she'd  just  tone  it 
down  a  little  she  wouldn't  be 
facing  canceled  tours  and  vanishing 
roles?  "We've  all  had  that  conversation 
with  her,"  Richardson  replies.  "And 
she  always  says  the  same  thing:  'I  just 
have  to  tell  the  truth  as  I  see  it.'  " 

She  wasn't  always  that  way.  By 
all  accounts,  Vanessa  grew  up 
a  dutiful,  rather  conservative 
girl,  and  remained  so  until  she 
was  in  her  mid-twenties.  Then, 
as  practically  everyone  who 
knows  her  agrees,  she  changed. 
According  to  a  source  close  to 
the  family,  it  was  at  about  that  time  that 
Sir  Michael  Redgrave  asked  his  two  el- 
der children,  Vanessa  and  her  brother, 
Corin  (also  an  actor,  and  two  years  her 
junior),  to  dinner  one  night.  Although 
Vanessa  had  always  adored  her  father — 
and  indeed  still  speaks  of  him  with  the 
reverence  not  just  of  a  daughter  but  of  a 
disciple — Sir  Michael  was  actually  a 
distant  and  troubled  man,  rarely  at 
home  with  the  children  and,  even  when 
he  was,  often  closeted  in  the  separate 
studio  he  maintained  on  the  grounds  of 
the  family  cottage.  Now,  over  dinner, 
he  told  them  the  truth:  that  he  was  bi- 
sexual and  that,  while  he  had  often  been 
away  having  affairs  with  men  (and  with 
other  women),  his  wife,  their  mother, 
had  also  had  affairs  of  her  own. 

Whether  or  not  this  news  came  as  a 
revelation  to  Vanessa  and  Corin,  their 
radicalization  began  at  around  the  same 
time.  Which  might  send  a  dime-store 
psychologist  into  theoretical  parox- 
ysms. Did  the  rigid  dogmatism  of  left- 
wing  politics  offer  Vanessa  and  Corin  a 
kind  of  certainty  at  a  moment  when  all 
the  certainties  they  had  grown  up 
with — the  certainties  of  family  life — 
had  been  shattered?  Or  were  they,  as 


Clockwise  from  top  left, 

Sir  Michael  Redgrave  escorts 

his  daughter  at  Corin's  wedding 

in  1962;  newly  weds  Vanessa 

and  Tony  Richardson  that 
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with  Lynn  and  their  mother, 

Rachel  Kempson. 


some  have  asserted,  simply  rejecting 
the  comfy  bourgeois  existence  their  fa- 
ther represented? 

Neither,  I  think.  In  the  first  place, 
far  from  rejecting  her  father,  Vanessa 
continued  to  honor  and  care  for  him 
until  his  death  in  1985  of  Parkinson's 
disease,  even  staging  his  adaptation 
of  Henry  James's  The  Aspern  Papers 
"as  he  entered  the  final  years  of  his 
illness.  And  Michael  Redgrave's  pre- 
dicament may  actually  have  inspired 
his  older  children.  Although  he  had 
hidden  his  sexual  leanings  (homosex- 
uality was  then  illegal  in  Britain,  be- 
sides being  not  terribly  good  for  an 
actor's  career),  he  had  nevertheless  re- 
fused to  squelch  or  deny  them.  Instead 
of  being  disgusted  at  his  proclivities, 
Vanessa  became  incensed  at  the  soci- 
ety that  could  make  him  an  outcast. 
Her  father  had  been  oppressed,  and 
Vanessa  had  seen  that  oppression  up 
close — it  had  been  responsible  for  his 
brooding,  his  remoteness,  his  frequent 
escapes  from  their  country  home  to  the 
nighttown  of  London.  Oppression  had 
robbed  Vanessa  of  her  father,  and 
now,  in  her  mid-twenties,  she  set  out 
to  crusade  against  oppression  wherev- 
er she  saw  it.  She's  been  crusading 
ever  since. 


The  latest  eruption  began  after  a 
period  of  relative  calm.  Ever 
since  her  triumphal  return  to  the 
American  stage  (after  a  thirteen- 
year  absence)  in  the  1989 
Broadway  production  of  Ten- 
nessee Williams's  Orpheus  De- 
scending, Redgrave  had  been 
keeping  her  political  views  out  of  the 
limelight.  She  had  grinned  dementedly 
as  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  for  a 
TNT  mini-series  called  Young  Cather- 
ine; she  had  muscled  up  for  Simon  Cal- 
low's lumpy  version  of  Carson  McCul- 
lers's  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  she  had  been  perform- 
ing opposite  her  Americanized  sister, 
Lynn — first  in  a  TV  remake  of  the  penny- 
dreadful   1962  movie  What  Ever  Hap- 
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In  1968, 
Redgrave  led 
a  column  of 
anti-Vietnam  War 
protesters  in 
a  London 

demonstration  that 
turned  into  a  riot. 
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Redgrave  the 
politician 
is  among  the 
most  easily 
nisunderstood 
public  figures 
in  the  world. 


pened  to  Baby  Jane?  and  then  in  Three 
Sisters.  The  world  was  remembering 
that  there  are  things  Vanessa  Redgrave 
can  bring  to  a  project  that  nobody  else 
can  bring:  a  luminous  transparency  that 
makes  audiences  feel  they  can  see 
right  through  a  character's  skin,  can 
read  thoughts  as  well  as  emotions,  can 
find — even  within  the  lowliest  charac- 
ters— a  kind  of  grandeur. 

But  by  the  beginning  of  1991,  there 
was  a  war  brewing,  and  hence  some- 
thing new  that  "just  had  to  be  done." 
On  January  13,  three  days  before  the 
Gulf  War  began,  Redgrave  attended  a 
rally  in  Barcelona  and  told  the  18,000 
assembled  there,  "We  support  those 
Arab  leaders,  including  Yasser  Arafat, 
who  are  seeking  a  peaceful  solution,  a 
guarantee  of  no  reprisals  against  Iraq, 
agreement  to  withdraw  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait,  a  peace  conference  to  discuss 
and  resolve  all  the  main  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  We  demand  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.,  British,  and  all  imperialist 
troops  from  the  Gulf,  and  we  must  un- 
conditionally defend  Iraq  against  Ameri- 
can, British,  or  Israeli  aggression.  We 
must  prevent  deportations  and  detentions 
of  Arabs  in  our  own  countries." 

Not,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  terribly  ex- 
treme statement.  The  demand  for  a 
Middle  East  peace  conference  was  at 
the  time  the  announced  position  of  a 
great  many  reasonable  people,  includ- 
ing the  French  government;  the  demand 
for  withdrawal  of  Western  troops  from 
the  Gulf  made  perfect  sense  if  indeed 
Iraq  withdrew  from  Kuwait  (too  bad 
Redgrave  couldn't  resist  dipping  into 
the  loony-left  lexicon  for  the  word 
"imperialist").  Yet  the  reports  in 
most  Western  newspapers  omitted 
Redgrave's  call  for  an  Iraqi  withdraw- 
al and  instead  concentrated  on  her 
murky  declaration  about  the  uncondi- 
tional defense  of  Iraq — a  declaration 
that  looked  a  lot  worse  the  moment  the 
war  started. 

It  wasn't  long  before  life  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  where  Three  Sisters 
was  being  performed,  turned  rather 
prickly.  A  police  guard  was  installed, 
because  Vanessa  was  receiving  death 
threats.  Moreover,  Lynn  Redgrave  told 
the  world — through  the  New  York  Post 
gossip  columnist  Cindy  Adams — that 
"my  sister  Vanessa's  actions  are  sud- 
denly pissing  me  off.  Driving  me  crazy . 
.  .  .  People  are  confused.  They  don't 
know  which  of  us  is  saying  things  that 


are  anti-Israel  and  anti-American  gov- 
ernment policy.  ...  I  used  to  excuse  her 
away  by  saying  I  cannot  deny  her  the 
right  of  free  speech.  But  now  I  am  anx- 
ious to  put  distance  between  us." 
Avoiding  contact  offstage,  the  sisters 
continued  to  strike  sparks  together  on- 
stage, every  night.  This  is,  after  all,  a 
theatrical  family,  a  dynasty  of  troupers. 
The  show  must  go  on. 

Unfortunately,  that  was  not  the  view 
held  in  the  American  theater  communi- 
ty. The  Shubert  Organization,  New 
York's  biggest  theater  owners,  had  been 
planning  a  national  tour  of  Lettice  and 
Lovage,  with  Redgrave  in  the  role  that 
had  won  Maggie  Smith  a  Tony  Award. 
Now,  after  Barcelona,  they  had  decided 
to  cancel — even  though  their  co-pro- 
ducer was  Redgrave's  son-in-law,  Rob- 
ert Fox  (he  had  married  Natasha  Rich- 
ardson in  December).  On  February  8, 
Redgrave  took  out  a  $24,000  ad  in  The 
New  York  Times  attempting  to  "clarify 
the  misunderstanding."  According  to 
the  ad,  what  she  was  really  trying  to  say 
was  that  she  was  against  any  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  period.  All  well  and  good, 
except  that  toward  the  end  of  the  ad 
Redgrave  wrote,  "The  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Iran  in  1980  (which  I  opposed),  its  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  in  1990  (which  I  op- 
pose), and  all  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
East  have  as  their  source  the  unresolved 
conflict  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Is- 
raelis." In  tranquil  times,  that  over- 
simplification might  not  have  raised  a 
reasonable  person's  hackles.  But  these 
were  not  tranquil  times.  With  the 
P.L.O.  backing  Saddam  Hussein  on 
similar  grounds,  and  with  Hussein  lob- 
bing Scuds  into  an  Israel  that  had  admi- 
rably stayed  clear  of  the  fight,  Redgrave 
sounded  politically  maladroit  at  best 
and  incendiary  at  worst. 

But  then,  that's  the  way  she's  always 
sounded.  For  all  her  theatrical  skill, 
Redgrave  the  politician  is  among  the 
clumsiest  and  most  easily  misunder- 
stood public  figures  in  the  world. 
Which  doesn't  keep  her  from  speaking 
out,  and  losing  work  when  she  does. 
Her  career  on  the  English  stage  man- 
aged to  survive  her  early  anti-Vietnam 
protests  and  even  her  devotion,  begin- 
ning in  1973,  to  the  wild-eyed  Workers 
Revolutionary  Party,  the  Trotskyist 
group  run  by  Gerry  Healy.  But  the  wid- 
er world  has  not  been  so  tolerant.  In  the 
spring  of  1978,  when  she  won  the  best- 
supporting-  (Continued  on  page  124) 
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Since  1970,  Chardon- 
nay  lovers  have  weath- 
ered a  succession  of 
excesses  in  style.  Af- 
ter splashing  through 
years  of  decidedly 
oaky  offerings  and 
others  that  were  insip- 
idly sugary,  the  tast- 
ing reported  here 
hrings  welcome  news: 
the  most  recent  tide — 
overly  lush,  decadently  tropical 
barrel-fermented  wines — has  be- 
gun to  ebb,  leaving  behind  the  sharper, 
more  brilliant  jewels  of  Chardonnay,  the 
tart  and  tangy  tastes  of  fresh  green  apples, 
lemons,  and  limes. 

The  styles  of  Chardonnay  are  diverse, 
amazingly  so  considering  that  the  wines 
all  come  from  the  same  grape.  They  can 
be  sweet,  dry,  steely,  fruity,  citruslike, 
tropical,  tart,  oaky,  toasty,  Burgundian, 
lean,  delicate,  lush,  opulent,  straightfor- 
ward, or  complex.  To  help  you  match 
the  desires  of  your  palate,  this  column 
organized  a  blind  tasting  of  eighty- 
six  1988  and  1989  Chardonnays 
from  several  countries.  As  al- 
ways, we  sampled  the 
wines  on  opening,  eight 
hours  later,  and,  finally, 
eighteen  hours  later.  To 
warrant  the  highest 
praise,  a  wine's  flavors 
had  to  remain  vigor-  s 

ous  and  fresh  during     £- 
the  entire  period. 

Among  the  1989s,  the 


WHITE  GOLD 

After  years  of  stylistic 

excess,  get  ready  for  purer, 

cleaner  Chardonnays 

BY  JOEL  L  FLEISHMAN 


anise  finish.  The  comparison  suggests 
drinking  the  Kistler  earlier  and  the  Cha- 
lone  three  or  four  years  later. 

Among  the  other  excellent  '89s  was 
the  De  Loach  O.F.S.  ($25),  one  of  the 
sweetest  Chardonnays,  a  rich,  soft, 
round,  and  full  concoction  of  ripe  canta- 
loupe, sweet  apple,  pungent  lime,  and 
tobacco.  In  striking  contrast  is  the  Ca- 
lera  Mount  Harlan  Young  Vines  ($30),  a 
boldly  austere  wine  that  is  as  dry  as  the  De 
Loach  is  sweet,  with  intense  peppery. 
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Kistler  Dutton  Ranch  ($27) 
was  simply  stunning,  the 
most  dazzlingly  opulent  of 
all.  The  very  model  of  balanced  complex- 
ity, it  conveyed  a  beguiling  synthesis  of 
pears  and  sweet-apple  blossoms — puis- 
sant and  persistent — that  was  chastened 
by  hints  of  peppery  tobacco,  the  whole 
framed  by  what  seemed  to  be  pure  but- 
terscotch. Just  a  whisper  behind  was  the 
1989  Chalone  ($30),  a  full-bodied  sym- 
phony of  chewy  but  soft  essences  of 
lime,  apple,  and  cantaloupe,  sweet  oak, 
and  generous  tobacco.  When  first 
opened,  it  was  not  as  lucid  as  the  Kistler, 
but  after  eighteen  hours  spicy  sweet  apple 
and  tart  lime  sharpened  into  focus  against 
the  oak  and  tobacco,  giving  the  Chalone 
depth,  intensity,  and  astringency,  making 
it  a  viscous,  mouth-filling,  textured  mas- 
terpiece with  a  long,  peppery  lime-and- 
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tart-lime,  oak,  and  anise  flavors  and  a 
vigorous,  astringent  finish.  Similarly  tart 
is  the  Clos  du  Bois  Calcaire  ($19),  a  re- 
freshing blend  of  dry  lime  and  apple  fla- 
vors, pepper,  and  tobacco.  Only  a  bit 
sweeter  is  the  Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cellars 
Napa  ($20),  with  powerful,  persistent 
peppery  essences  of  spearmint,  chewy 
lime,  and  sweet-tart  apple. 

Among  the  most  impressive  wines 
sampled  was  the  Rancho  Sisquoc  Santa 
Maria  Valley  ($16),  one  of  a  growing 
band  of  superb  Chardonnays  from  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Coast.  It  is  a  rich, 
creamy  potion  of  intense  sweet  lime, 
cantaloupe,  tobacco,  and  pepper,  with  a 
striking  finish  of  caramel.  Another, 
from  nearby  Santa  Barbara,  is  the  Byron 


($15),  with  a  center  of  soft,  pun- 
gent sweet  apple  and  mango  sharp- 
ened by  forceful  anise  and  pepper. 
From  Lake  County  comes  the 
Guenoc  Valley  Estate  ($14),  with 
puckery  sweet-lemon  flavors 
framed  by  toasty  oak  and  tobacco. 
Three  lower- priced  '89s  showed 
beautifully.  The  St.  Andrew's  Es- 
tate ($14)  is  round  and  rich,  with 
seductive  flavors  of  honey,  dry 
lime,  pear,  pepper,  and  tobacco. 
The  St.   Supery  ($12),   which 
tastes  of  crisp  apple,  lime,  and  an- 
ise, is  lighter  and  more  elegant.  Finally, 
one  cannot  find  a  better  value  than  the 
Clos  du  Bois  Alexander  Valley  ($12),  a 
bracing  mix  of  tart  lime  and  spicy  pear 
darkened  by  anise. 

Among  the  most  impressive  1988s 
was  the  Forman  ($25),  his  best  since 
1985,  a  full-bodied  perfect  balance  of 
peppery  lemon,  clove-scented  pungent 
apple,  tobacco,  and  spearmint  flavors, 
with  a  lingering,  astringent  finish  of 
lemon,  spicy  apple,  and  pepper.  Softer, 
more  subtle  in  style  is  the  Long  ($32), 
which  lacks  a  bit  of  its  usual  cara- 
mel but  is  chock-full  of 
vigorous,  creamy  pear 
and  orange  essences, 
along  with  contrast- 
ing anise. 
The  Clos  du  Bois 
Flintwood  ($18)  is 
bracing  and  chewy,  a  vis- 
cous mouthful  of  pun- 
gent, peppery  dry  lime 
with  a  lingering  caramel 
finish.  Sweeter  but  also 
pungent  with  vivid  lime,  ap- 
ple, and  tobacco  flavors,  the 
William  Hill  Reserve  ($18)  shows  traces 
of  cloves  and  spicy  cinnamon.  The  Rob- 
ert Mondavi  Reserve  ($28)  is  an  intense 
potion  of  pungent  pear,  lime,  and  canta- 
loupe, surrounded  by  oak  and  tobacco. 
The  lime  flavors  in  the  Chateau  Monte- 
lena  Napa  ($24)  are  equally  intense,  but 
much  sweeter  and  less  pungent,  framed 
by  explosive  pepper  and  freshened  by 
eucalyptus.  The  1988  Mayacanias  ($24) 
is  one  of  its  very  best  vintages,  lean, 
powerful,  and  crisp,  with  clean,  sweet- 
tart  green-apple  and  tobacco  essences, 
and  an  astringent  finish.  The  Neyers 
Carneros  ($17)  tastes  oi  vigorous  tart  ap 
pies,  too,  but  here  there  are  hints  of 
cloves  and  anise,  with  a  long  finish  of 
spicy  apples.  □ 
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Karen  Centner 
lays  down  the  law: 
'Knit  Dresses  made 
like  fine  knit  shirts. 
Nothing  less!" 


Our  first  knit  dresses  came  about  al- 
most by  accident. 

"We  just  made  our  best-selling  knit 
shirts  longer,"  explains  Karen,  our  buyer 
with  a  handle  on  such  historical  tidbits. 
Our  airy  Mesh  Knit  came  first, 
then    our    soft    Interlochen, 
then  our  playful  Super-T,  and 
so  on.  "We  used  the  same  ven- 
dors that  were  making  our 
knit  shirts,"  says  Karen.  "They 
didn't  know  that  looks  sup- 
posedly count  for  everything  in  a  dress, 


so  they  made  our  dresses  with  the  same 
attention  to  detail  as  our  shirts." 

Neatly  taped  collars,  for  instance. 
Smooth-all-under  plackets.  And  nicely 
finished  hems  that  didn't  come  undone. 
This  care  paid  off.  "Our  customers 
were  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  knit 
dresses  with  those  kind  of  extra 
touches."  Touches  that  are  unusual  in  a 
women's  wear  marketplace  where  all 
too  often,  looks  do  count  for  everything. 
Karen's  next  step  was  offering  styles 
other  than  those  of  our  knit  shirts.  With 
drop  shoulders,  three  quarter  sleeves, 
longer  plackets.  Our  Tank  Dress  was 
one,  our  two-piece  Sport  Knit  Dress 
another. 

And  she  hasn't  stopped  there. 
Lately,  Karen  has  updated  some  of  our 
original  styles.  Making  both  our  Super-T 
Dress  and  Interlock  Polo  Dress  roomier, 
easier  to  wear,  more  contemporary. 
Even  introducing  Alisa,  a  collection  of 
sophisticated  knit  separates  you  can 
wear  to  the  office  and  beyond. 

Where  she'll  go  next  is  anybody's 
guess.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  every 
knit  dress,  every  knit  separate  will  re- 
flect what  Karen  calls  "our  devotion  to 
quality."  Karen  and  her  crew  will  settle 
for  nothing  less.  See  how  determined 
she  looks? 

Discover  the  quality  and  style  of 
Lands'  End  knit  dresses  for  yourself,  in 
all  their  colors  and  wondrous  variations, 
in  our  latest  Lands'  End  catalog,  yours 
free  when  you  write  or  call  toll-free 
1-800-356-4444. 

©1991,  Lands'  End,  Inc. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands'  End      Dept.  DD-35 
DodgevUle,WI  53595 

Name _ 


Address, 
City 


State 


Write  or  call  toll-free: 
1-800-356-4444 


Zip. 


Stein's  Way 


f(  ontinued  from  page  109)  structural 
toughness  and  fragility.  She's  fifty-seven, 
but  her  features  seem  somehow  like  a 
child's.  Paulette  Goddard  noticed  and 
aphorized  the  fact  with  the  observation 
"lean,  you  kept  your  original  face."  It  is 
an  original  face,  not  beautiful  but  vital. 
the  face  o\  a  small  forest  creature  with 
inquisitive,  glittering  eyes.  It  is  also 
the  original  face,  as  Goddard  remarked. 
Check  it  against  the  silver-framed  photo 
in  her  New  York  apartment,  souvenir 
of  a  distant  morning  in  the  California 
mountains. 

The  picture  shows  a  teak-decked  speed- 
boat scudding  across  the  water  at  Lake 
Arrowhead,  Jean  Stein  at  twelve  grinning 
like  a  wild  child.  The  golden  outing  is  or- 
ganized by  the  pinched-looking  man 
wearing  round  eyeglasses.  The  man  is 
Jules  Stein,  founder  and  chief  partner  of 
the  most  powerful  agency  in  Hollywood: 
he  will  eventually  own  a  television  pro- 
duction company  and  film  studio  on  420 
acres  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and 
various  entertainment-business  holdings 
so  extensive  that  they  attract  the  unwel- 
come attention  of  the  attorney  general's 
office.  In  the  photograph.  Jules  Stein  is 
the  only  one  without  a  smile. 

But  no  matter.  Van  Johnson  and  Kee- 
nan  Wynn  are  riding  in  the  boat,  bare- 
chested  and  having  a  wonderful  time. 
Their  pleasure,  of  course,  is  incidental  to 
this  scene,  since  in  the  social  universe  of 
Jules  Stein  movie  stars  are  wholly  decora- 
tive, the  help.  If  Jules  Stein  needs  a  smile 
on  a  summer  morning  in  the  mountains, 
Jules  Stein  can  hire  one. 

"There  wasn't  a  Hollywood  star  who 
didn't  come  up  to  the  Steins'  house.  Misty 
Mountain."  a  friend  of  Jean  Stein's  tells 
me  one  day.  "But  mostly  they  were  a 
novelty  at  birthday  parties  to  entertain  the 
kids.  I  remember  once  asking  Jean  Stein  if 
she  knew  Cary  Grant  and  Tyrone  Power 
and  she  said,  in  an  embarrassed  voice. 
'Yes.'  I  asked  her  what  they  were  like, 
and  she  said,  'Paper  dolls.' 

In  1924,  twenty-eight-year-old  Julius 
Caesar  Stein,  ophthalmologist  and  ama- 
teur saxophonist  from  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana, incorporated  himself  as  the  Music 
Corporation  of  America.  "That's  a  clue  to 
the  man."  says  an  old-time  agent.  "MCA 
started  with  nothing  and  that  pretentious 
name."  What  the  Music  Corporation  of 
America  did  was  book  bands.  Lom- 

bardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians.  mimy 
Dorsey.  Harry  James.  Artie  Shaw.  Gene 
Krupa.    Jules   Stein   was   nothing   if  not 


high-end.  and  when  he  came  to  California 
to  raid  MGM  and  Warner  Bros,  and  Para- 
mount for  almost  a  third  of  all  the  big 
names  in  pictures,  the  actors  his  agency 
handled  were  stars.  By  the  mid- 1940s,  his 
company,  its  name  discreetly  initialized  as 
MCA,  represented  Bette  Davis  and  Pau- 
lette Goddard  and  Fred  Astaire  and  Greta 
Garbo.  and  also,  it's  invariably  men- 
tioned. Ronald  Reagan. 

Unlike  the  first  wagonload  of  Holly- 
wood pioneers.  Stein  was  not  a  creator. 
Synthesis  was  his  gift.  His  famous  inven- 
tion, the  one-night  stand,  a  policy  of  mov- 
ing bands  out  of  nightclubs  and  onto  the 
road,  probably  originated  on  the  black 
jazz  circuit.  "He  put  people  together"  is 
the  phrase  you  hear.  A  lot  of  images  used 
to  describe  Jules  Stein  seem  lifted  from 
the  pages  of  antebellum  fiction.  He  was 
the  paterfamilias.  He  owned  this  town.  He 
invented  these  people. 

Jules  Stein's.  I've  been  told,  was  "a 
Rosebud  story."  "This  actually  hap- 
pened." began  an  old  Hollywood  hand: 
"Julius  Caesar  Stein  is  in  high  school  in 
South  Bend.  Indiana.  He  builds  a  table  in 
woodshop:  it's  his  pride.  He  takes  it  home 
to  his  father,  who's  so  demanding  he 
says,  'What  is  this  garbage?"  and  throws  it 
out  in  the  snow.  Now,  this  kid,  how  does 
he  take  his  revenge?  He  becomes  an  ob- 
sessive collector  of  the  finest  English  fur- 
niture, to  the  point  where  he  buys  into 
Stair  &  Company,  and  founds  the  Incur- 
able Collector  shop  in  New  York  just  to 
get  better  access  to  the  finest  stuff.  He 
ends  up  owning  the  greatest  collection  of 
Queen  Anne  furniture  around.  It's  all 
right  there.  His  Rosebud,  his  sled.  You 
don't  have  to  be  Freud." 

You  don't  need  to  be  Freud  to  see  pa- 
thology in  some  of  Jules  Stein's  other 
quirks.  Throughout  his  long  life,  he  insist- 
ed on  handwriting  samples  from  future 
employees  for  graphological  analysis.  He 
always  flew  tourist-class.  He  instructed 
family  members  to  call  him  collect  so  that 
he  could  refuse  charges  and  then  ring  back 
on  a  corporate  WATS  line.  He  even  left 
instructions  for  his  funeral  service,  with  a 
chilling  song  list  that  included  "Life  Is 
Just  a  Bowl  of  Cherries"  and  "I'll  See 
You  Again."  "Father  was  a  man  who 
needed  to  control,"  Jean  Stein  says.  "He 
would  send  me  memos  at  the  Katharine 
Branson  School,  instructing  me  on  my  be- 
havior, and  when  I  wrote  back.  I  was  al- 
ways sure  to  make  my  y's  and  g's  with 
strong,  vertical  strokes.  That  showed  you 
were  stubborn  and  determined.  You  were 
a  pushover  if  you  made  the  loop." 

Jules  and  Doris  Stein,  and  their  daugh- 
ters. Jean  and  Susan,  were  Hollywood  pa- 


tricians, Jewish  grandees  whose  social 
existence  was  signally  acknowledged  not 
just  by  the  Industry  but  also  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Club  Wasps  and  the  Spanish  fam- 
ilies whose  names  form  a  rococo  grid  of 
blood  connection  on  the  streets  of  down- 
town L.A. 

The  Steins  were  militarily  ordered,  cau- 
tious, and  socially  pampered.  They  were 
the  original  Power  People,  and  like  the 
eastern  plutocrats  who  were  their  proto- 
type, they  led  luxuriously  subterranean 
lives.  "If  you  think  of  the  fanciest  parties, 
the  flashy  displays,  the  star-studded  guest 
lists,  that  wasn't  the  Steins."  recalls  an 
old  family  friend.  Walter  Hopps,  the 
founding  director  of  the  Menil  Collection. 
"They  were  not  people  to  have  a  cocktail 
party  for  three  hundred.  Dinner  for  six, 
eight  maybe.  Their  style  was  discreet  and 
powerful.  If  a  big  party  were  happening, 
they'd  be  at  the  top  of  the  A-list.  And  you 
better  believe  it  was  a  big  deal  if  they 
came  to  your  party.  You  never  saw  them 
in  the  columns.  You  only  heard  about 
them  in  half-whispered  ways.  That  was 
their  way.  the  old-money  way." 

The  old-money  way,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  not  perfected  in  one  generation.  Better 
than  most  movie  people.  Jules  and  Doris 
Stein  understood  that  social  ascendancy  is 
process,  a  gestalt.  The  founding  genera- 
tion discreetly  impersonates  the  manners 
of  its  social  betters  to  ready  the  next  for  a 
place  at  the  table.  The  problem.  Hopps 
savs.  "was  that  her  parents'  conservative 
politics  and  social  life  terrified  Jean.  She 
did  not  want  to  be  like  them." 

"Though  I  haven't  ever  been  on  the 
screen  I  was  brought  up  in  pictures."  savs 
Cecilia  Brady.  "Even  before  the  age  of 
reason  I  was  in  a  position  to  watch  the 
wheels  go  round."  Jean  Stein  was  also  in 
Brady's  privileged  position,  but  in  life, 
not  fiction.  From  her  vantage,  she  ac- 
quired an  insider's  version  of  how  Holly- 
wood works,  and  a  horror  of  telling  the 
secrets.  She  inherited  terrific  wealth,  as 
well  as  a  kind  of  abnormal  discretion  that 
would  pass,  in  most  places,  for  paranoia'. 
She  also  inherited  a  level  o\  social  access 
lew  people  outside  the  ruling  class  realize 
exists.  "Jean  was  raised  to  be  a  prin- 
cess." a  friend  o\  hers  once  told  me. 
"Literally.  I  mean." 

Jean  Stein  was  born  in  1934.  the  elder 
of  two  daughters,  in  Chicago;  the  family 
moved  to  California  when  she  was  two. 

She  was  educated  at  the  Hawthorne 

School  in  Beverly  Hills,  at  the  Katharine 
Branson  School  in  San  Francisco,  al 
Ecole  Internationale  Brillantmont  in  I  .hi 
sanne.  Switzerland,  ami  then  at  Wellesle) 
College,  until  she  dropped  out    To  a  large 
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extent  she  was  reared  not  by  her  father  or 
her  fine-boned  mother,  Doris  (nee  Jones, 
originally  Jonas),  but  by  a  Central  Casting 
governess  named  Maria  Hirschberg.  The 
job  seemed  to  call  for  a  Frau  Blucher 
type,  a  Central  Casting  martinet  partial  to 
Scotch  douches  and  the  switch.  Miss 
Hirschberg  obliged.  "Father  knew  right 
away  she  was  bad  news,"  Jean  Stein 
says.  "He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  the  first 
day.  But  my  mother  wouldn't  let  him. 
Once  that  first  week  was  over,  it  was  clear 
Miss  Hirschberg  was  going  to  stay." 
Dour  and  grim  Miss  Hirschberg  kept  a 
packed  suitcase  in  the  dressing-room 
closet  as  a  warning  to  her  charges,  but 
she  stayed  throughout  Jean  Stein's  child- 
hood and  beyond.  "If  we  were  bad, 
she'd  threaten  to  leave.  I  don't  know 
why  we  didn't  say,  'Go  ahead.'  But  she 
was  all  we  knew." 

Miss  Hirschberg  exerted  her  Prussian 
malevolence  through  drills  and  appoint- 
ments and — this  being  California,  the  land 
of  self-improvement — lessons.  Riding 
and  swimming  and  music,  ice  skating, 
waterskiing,  and  miniature  golf.  Tennis 
with  Eleanor  Tennant  and  Maureen  Con- 
nolly, who'd  won  Wimbledon.  But  "no 
matter  what  we  did,  it  was  always  wrong. 
Everything  with  Miss  Hirschberg  was 
'No.'  If  you  live  with  that  long  enough 
you  become  negative,"  Jean  Stein  says. 
"I  hate  Hollywood  orphan  stories,  but  my 
parents  were  always  traveling  to  Europe 
or  New  York  and  I  still  remember  writing 
pathetic  little  letters  to  them.  'Dear  Moth- 
er and  Dear  Father,  I  hope  you  come 
home  soon.' 

"Her  parents  were  very  controlling," 
says  Jean  Stein's  elder  daughter.  Nation 
editor  Katrina  vanden  Heuvel,  "and,  at 
the  same  time,  unavailable  to  her."  Wen- 
dy vanden  Heuvel,  Katrina's  actress  sis- 
ter, adds,  "My  mother  had  a  strong 
relationship  with  her  father.  Her  mother 
was  cold." 

"Certain  people  only  show  love... I 
can't  talk  really  about  this ..  .through 
power,"  says.  Jean  Stein.  "I  loved  Father. 
I  sense  that  he  loved  me.  In  my  house  you 
took  whatever  you  could  get.  Miss  Hirsch- 
berg hated  me  and  loved  my  sister,  Susan. 
My  sister  and  I  were  never  close.  I  felt 
guilty  when  she  became  ill.  And  when  she 
died,  when  they  all  died  in  the  eighties,  I 
felt  guilty  about  being  the  one  that  re- 
mained alive. "  (Susan  Stein  married  the 
socialite  Gil  Shiva  and  succumbed  to  can- 
cer in  1983,  two  years  after  Jules  and  a 
year  before  Doris  Stein  died.) 

"Father  once  said,"  Jean  Stein  remem- 
bers, "that  it  was  a  good  thing  he  never 
had  a  son,  because  Father  would  have  de- 


stroyed him."  Jules  Stein  also  said  that  if 
Jean  had  been  born  male  she  would  have 
"owned  this  town."  But  Jean  Stein 
wasn't  willing  to  play  by  her  father's 
rules:  her  liberal  politics,  her  willfulness, 
and  her  unaristocratic  friends  enraged 
him.  He  cut  her  off  financially  for  long 
periods  and,  when  she  had  an  affair  with 
the  nephew  of  civil-rights  leader  Roy  Wil- 
kins,  banned  her  from  the  family  for  sev- 
eral years.  Decades  later,  Jules  Stein  was 
still  unreconciled  to  his  daughter's  inde- 
pendence; in  MCA's  fiftieth  annual  report 
he  wrote  the  inscription  "To  my  daughter 
Jean,  with  whom  I  disagree  politically, 
socially,  financially,  economically,  and 
otherwise,  but  still  love  very  much.  De- 
votedly, Father."  Given  the  circum- 
stances, Jean  Stein  had  made  the  only 
possible  decision  when  she  fled  Holly- 
wood at  age  eighteen. 

When  you  went  to  Misty  Mountain 
you  very  much  had  the  sense  that 
it  was  a  ceremonial  call,  that  you  were 
being  taken  to  see  the  king  and  queen  of  a 
kingdom,"  Joan  Didion  is  saying.  Didion 
and  her  husband,  John  Gregory  Dunne, 
have  known  Jean  Stein  for  two  decades: 
they  met  at  one  of  her  parents'  dinners. 

"The  Steins  had  an  extraordinary 
house,"  Didion  continues,  "and  Jean  had 
an  odd  relationship  to  it.  We  used  to  go  up 
and  see  her  when  she  was  there,  and  you 
had  the  feeling  that  you  were  children 
again,  tiptoeing  around.  After  Doris  Stein 
died,  and  the  house  was  sold,  Jean  came 
out  to  California.  The  night  they  closed 
the  house,  Jean  and  my  husband  and  I 
went  to  dinner.  Afterward  we  drove  to 
"Misty  Mountain.  Jean  got  the  guard  to 
lend  us  a  flashlight.  She  said,  T  want  you 
to  see  the  swimming  pool.' 

The  pool  adjacent  to  the  main  house 
had  a  Spanish-tile  terrace  that  gave  onto 
two  brick  levels  with  potted  topiary  trees 
and  white  umbrellas  supported  by  carou- 
sel horses.  The  second  pool,  original  to 
the  house,  adjoined  a  shuttered  pavilion 
with  French  Provincial  furniture  and  a 
soda  fountain,  and  was  tucked  deep  in  a 
hillside.  "That  place,"  Jean  Stein  says, 
"belonged  to  the  children." 

"I  don't  know  how  large  the  property 
was,"  Didion  says,  "but  the  pool  was 
some  distance  away.  Jean  took  us  there 
that  last  night  by  flashlight,  down  through 
a  scary  patch  of  trees  that  suddenly 
opened  up  to  reveal  an  empty  pool  in  the 
moonlight.  That's  the  image  I  have  of 
Misty  Mountain." 

The  complex  centered  on  a  semicircular 
Spanish-style  structure,  and  had  a  rose 
garden  and  an  orchid  house.  Set  above 


Sunset  Boulevard  on  Angelo  Drive,  high- 
er up  than  Rudolph  Valentino's  Falcon's 
Lair,  it  looked  out  on  Los  Angeles's  glit- 
tering cape  of  lights.  There  were  no 
houses  above  it,  nothing  but  sere  blond 
hills.  Coyotes  and  deer  came  down  at 
night  to  lap  from  the  pools.  Designed  in 
1926  by  the  society  architect  Wallace 
Neff,  Misty  Mountain  was  constructed  for 
silent-film  director  Fred  Niblo.  In  one  of 
the  few  interviews  he  ever  gave,  Jules 
Stein  answered  a  question  about  his  busi- 
ness skills  with  the  parable  of  Misty 
Mountain.  "Our  house  was  built  in  1926 
for  $285,000,"  he  said.  "In  1940,  when 
houses  weren't  popular  in  the  hills,  Niblo 
had  to  sell  it  and  he  asked  $60,000.  I 
offered  $50,000,  but  he  turned  me  down 
and  traded  the  house  for  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness property.  The  new  owner  didn't 
want  the  house  and  offered  it  to  me  for 
$45,000."  In  the  end  Jules  Stein  got  the 
house  and  eight  acres  in  Beverly  Hills 
for  $35,000. 

One  evening  Jean  Stein  and  I  sit  at  the 
dining-room  table  in  her  New  York  apart- 
ment, looking  at  pictures  of  Misty  Moun- 
tain. The  photographs  were  taken  by  Wil- 
liam Eggleston  just  before  the  house  was 
sold;  it  will  tell  you  something  about  her 
that  when  it  came  time  to  document  the 
place,  Jean  Stein  called  on  a  friend  whose 
work  is  in  museum  collections. 

This  evening,  she  brings  out  two  stiff 
cartons  containing  hundreds  of  color 
prints.  Removing  tissue  paper  from  the 
top,  she  opens  a  door  on  a  phantom 
world,  a  place  whose  servants  remained 
for  months  after  its  owners  had  died,  dust- 
ing the  Queen  Anne  furniture,  changing 
the  flowers,  and  keeping  the  ivy  clipped. 

There  are  pictures  of  the  powder  room, 
with  its  zebra-patterned  wallpaper,  of  the 
multi-button  phone  set  on  the  dining-room 
sideboard.  There  is  a  mahogany  planter  in 
the  foyer,  jumbled  with  the  rare  cymbidi- 
um  orchids  Doris  Stein  cultivated,  along- 
side "middle-class"  philodendrons. 
There  is  the  planter  by  the  pool  that  spells 
out  Doris  Stein's  initials  in  foliage,  a 
touch  of  gaucherie  she  always  claimed 
was  her  gardener's  idea.  There  is  a  photo- 
graph of  Jean  Stein's  anonymous-looking 
childhood  bedroom  captured  in  a  haze  that 
suggests  a  special  lens,  or  stopped  time. 

"Stilled  perfection"  is  the  spooky 
phrase  the  art  curator  Henry  Geldzahler 
once  used  to  describe  this  aspect  of  Misty 
Mountain.  "I  didn't  notice  it  for  a 
while,"  Stein  says,  "but  what  Eggleston 
caught  was  the  light.  He  got  the  light  ex- 
actly right,  the  way  I  remembered  it  wak- 
ing up  as  a  child."  To  some  extent  that 
light  is  the  typical  atmospheric  haze  of 
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coastal  places,  but  it  also  suggests  the 
milky  dim  of  sanatoria,  and  both  of  us  are 
relieved  to  slip  the  photos  away. 

The  children's  pool  house  was  torn 
down  before  Misty  Mountain  was  sold  in 
1986  to  Rupert  and  Anna  Murdoch  for 
about  $5.75  million.  Apparently,  the 
Murdochs  were  the  first  residents  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  upstairs  rooms,  the  chil- 
dren's bedrooms,  were,  as  an  old  family 
friend  describes  them,  ''a  nasty  little  rab- 
bit warren."  The  Murdochs  tore  them  out 
and  renovated.  When  they  appeared  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  posing  on 
the  brick  terrace  in  the  brassy  glare  of  a 
California  afternoon,  one  of  Jean  Stein's 
daughters  called  her  in  New  York  and 
cried,  "Mother,  they  don't  belong  there." 

A  bright,  dry  January  day  in  Southern 
California.  Jean  Stein  is  in  Los  Ange- 
les for  a  week.  She  will  be  doing  many 
things  on  this  trip,  but  she  won't  be  hang- 
ing around  Beverly  Hills.  "Too  close  to 
the  ghosts,"  she  says.  Instead  of  rooms  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  she  takes  a  suite 
at  the  Miramar  Sheraton  on  Wilshire  Bou- 
levard in  Santa  Monica,  a  place  where 
Garbo  hid  out  in  the  1940s.  "It's  kind  of 
stewardesses-in-the-lobby,"  she  says, 
"but  you  look  at  the  ocean  and  you  could 
be  anywhere  at  all." 

From  the  balcony,  for  instance,  you  can 
look  north  along  the  coastal  hook  of  Mal- 
ibu  and  pick  out  the  frame  cottage  where 
Stein  started  her  California  life.  "I  think  it 
was  there.  Or  there."  She  points  toward  a 
clapboard  beach  "cottage"  built  for  Mar- 
ion Davies  that  sits  just  beyond  the  estab- 
lishment her  parents  rented  when  they 
arrived  in  Hollywood  in  1936.  It  is  the 
sort  of  place  Scott  Fitzgerald  had  in  mind 
when  he  constructed  a  beach  escape  for 
poor  Monroe  Stahr. 

"People  in  this  town  can  be  kind  of 
mean,"  Stein  says,  explaining  why  she 
fled  California.  Other  princesses  stayed, 
like  stranded  nobility  after  the  Raj:  Barba- 
ra and  Joy  Warner  kept  their  parents' 
Greek  Revival  barn  for  years  before  sell- 
ing it  to  David  Geffen  for  $47.5  million 
and  then  slipping  away  to  Palm  Springs. 

"I  know  you  don't  believe  me,"  Jean 
Stein  says  with  a  smile,  "but  I  don't  know 
that  many  rich  people."  I  know  you  don't 
believe  me,  but  "I  never  wanted  to  live  in 
my  parents'  world,  that  celebrity  world. 
It's  death,  finally.  There  are  no  ideas 
coming  in  anymore."  When  she  talks 
about  herself,  Jean  Stein  can  occasionally 
seem  to  be  rehearsing  lines,  seeing  how 


they  play.  "When  I  was  growing  up," 
she  goes  on,  "Father  was  just  a  Holly- 
wood agent."  Some  time  later  I  repeat 
this  remark  to  one  of  Jean  Stein's  closest 
friends.  "Did  she  really  say  that?"  asks 
Dennis  Hopper.  "Just  a  Hollywood 
agent?  Well,  try  it  this  way.  Try  just  the 
Hollywood  agent."  (Jules  Stein  always 
had  an  uncharacteristic  fondness  for  Hop- 
per: in  1971,  when  Hopper's  The  Last 
Movie  lost  financing,  Jules  Stein  instruct- 
ed Universal  executives  to  "give  the  kid 
whatever  he  wants.") 

Back  in  her  tenth-floor  suite,  with  sev- 
eral phone  lines  and  its  own  fax.  Stein 
munches  macadamia  nuts  from  the  mini- 
bar  and  jags  on  the  phone  to  New  York. 
With  a  telephone  in  hand,  Jean  Stein  is 
something  of  an  electronic-age  Duse:  she 
fugues,  grandstands,  cajoles,  and  trans- 
mits undying  love,  sometimes  through 
two  receivers  at  once.  Her  regular  roster 
includes  Gillian  Walker,  a  family  thera- 
pist whose  father  was  the  director  of  the 
National  Gallery;  Middle  East  scholar  Ed- 
ward Said:  her  daughters:  journalist  An- 
drew Kopkind;  and  Torsten  Wiesel,  the 
scientist  with  whom  she  has  shared  house- 
keeping for  eleven  years. 

"Jean  makes  you  feel  that  everything 
you're  saying  is  of  the  most  fantastic  in- 
terest to  her,"  says  Joan  Didion.  "And. 
actually,  it  is."  Stein's  natural  timbre  is 
smoky,  except  when  she  becomes  agitated 
and  her  voice  cranks  up  to  speeds  that 
suggest  a  fragile  device  whose  instrumen- 
tation might  blow.  "Jean  plays  this  dis- 
traught, confused,  'Oh  my  God,  I  can't 
deal  with  it,'  little-girl  ploy,"  says  Dennis 
Hopper.  "But  you  can't  let  that  fool  you. 
Jean  is  a  true  friend.  When  I  was  really 
down — hospitalized,  incarcerated,  insane, 
whatever — she's  always  been  there,  I 
mean  really  there.  I  remember  a  time 
when  I  was  in  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  was  in  a 
mental  hospital  and  she  sent  me  a  plant. 
That  plant  meant  everything  to  me.  I 
watched  that  plant  and  thought.  If  I  can 
keep  the  plant  alive,  I  can  make  it."  The 
plant  lived.  (There  was  one  other  thing 
Stein  sent  Hopper  in  the  hospital:  a  pri- 
vate doctor.) 

When  I  call  her  before  dinner  one  eve- 
ning, the  phone  suddenly  goes  dead. 

"Jean?" 

There  is  a  groan,  then:  "Oh.  Can  you 
hold  a  second?  How  did  I  do  this?" 

"What?" 

"This  blouse.  It's  just  an  old  thing,  but 
it's  my  favorite.  A  Chanel.  I  mean  an 
original  Chanel,  from  way  back.  But 
somehow.  .  .wait.  .  .shit.  .  .excuse  my 
language.  I've  got  it  caught."  Two  beats 
and  then:   "I  just  don't  understand  it," 


Jean  Stein  says  drolly.  "I've  never  had 
trouble  with  a  zipper  in  my  life." 

Stein  is  in  California  researching  her 
third  book.  The  first,  an  oral  biography  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  written  with  George, 
Plimpton,  was  critically  praised  and  swift- 
ly disappeared.  Her  second  took  fifteen 
years  to  produce  and  became  a  best-seller. 
Edie:  An  American  Biography  was  a  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  main  selection,  and 
spent  twelve  weeks  on  the  1982  New 
York  Times  best-seller  list,  reaching  a 
high  of  No.  5.  A  decade  later,  Edie  still 
moves  briskly  at  used-book  stores  along 
Hollywood  Boulevard.  "We  get  four  or 
five  people  coming  in  a  week,"  a  sales- 
clerk  tells  me  with  a  sigh.  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple still  seem  to  find  interest  in  Edie's 
sad  life." 

Stein  started  research  on  Edie  the  year 
after  Edith  Minturn  Sedgwick  overdosed 
on  barbiturates  and  Quaaludes  in  her  San- 
ta Barbara  apartment,  aged  twenty-eight. 
"You'll  never  get  any  serious  reviews 
with  that  title,"  Norman  Mailer  had  told 
Stein.  He  advised  her  instead  to  title  it 
Edith  M.  Sedgwick,  a  good  name,  as  co- 
author George  Plimpton  says,  "for  a  tug- 
boat." Stein  stuck  with  her  working  title, 
Edie.  for  her  elegy  to  a  woman  variously 
synopsized  as  "one  of  Andy  Warhol's 
creatures,"  "a  mini-celebrity,"  an  "un- 
edifying  life,"  and  "a  burnt-out  case." 

Edie  was  lavishly  raved  up  and  slagged, 
often  at  the  same  time,  spawning  a  bevy 
of  poor  imitations.  What  reviewers,  read- 
ers, and  plagiarists  alike  tended  to  over- 
look was  the  fact  that,  more  than  any 
writer  had  since  Edith  Wharton,  Stein  ex- 
ploited her  access  to  the  American  manda- 
rins to  perform  psychic  trepanation  on  a 
class.  The  book  sold  on  waves  of  giddy 
nostalgia  for  the  sixties:  the  Factory,  pa- 
per dresses,  and  amphetamines  all  around. 
But  Pop  was  only  an  outline  for  Edie.  the 
chalk  figure  on  the  pavement.  At  its  heart 
were  damaged  patricians  at  the  Beach 
Club  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  at  Lompoc. 
and  in  Harvard  Square. 

Although  the  biography  was  a  product 
of  Stein's  obsession,  she  never  considered 
herself  a  writer:  "interviewer"  is  the  title 
she  prefers.  "She's  like  a  musician  with  a 
tape  recorder,  or  like  a  great  director," 
says  Walter  Hopps.  "Cut  and  edit,  mon- 
tage, the  whole  Edie  construction,  how 
things  are  put  together.  It's  the  movies, 
it's  her  heritage." 

Hopps's  version  doesn't  square  with  the 
legends  that  still  surround  the  making  o\ 
Edie,  tales  of  bitter  squabbles  over  shape 
and  style  and  editing,  even  cover  billing, 
and  of  her  war  with  her  co-author.  George 
Plimpton,  and  Robert  Gottlieb,  then  the 
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editor  in  chief  of  Knopf .  ("He  hates  me," 
Stein  says,  "because  I  stood  up  to  him. 
He  has  a  problem  with  women  standing 
up  to  him.") 

"I  consider  this  whole  thing  extremely 
distasteful,"  says  George  Plimpton. 
"This  has  never  been  published,  but  the 
story  must  finally  get  out."  Plimpton, 
who  has  always  refused  to  comment  on 
the  publishing-industry  gossip  over 
Edie's  authorship,  says,  "The  book 
would  never  have  been  published  with- 
out my  efforts.  Jean  couldn't  edit  her 
way  out  of  a  paper  bag." 

Stein  had  already  produced  a  complete 
manuscript  in  1977  when  Plimpton  was 
called  in  to  doctor  the  book.  "It  was  go- 
ing to  be  straight  biography,"  he  recalls. 
"She  had  done  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work,  150  interviews.  She  came  over  to 
my  apartment  with  tons  and  tons  of  pages 
and  just  laid  them  out  on  the  billiard  table. 
The  thing  was  an  utter  mess.  I  reluctantly 
agreed  to  help  her  put  it  all  together  on  the 
proviso  that  we  use  the  format  we'd  used 
for  the  Kennedy  book." 

Stein  consented,  and  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  share  billing.  "Then,  when  the 
book  was  finished,"  says  Plimpton,  "she 
laid  down  this  ultimatum:  the  book  would 
not  be  published  unless  she  was  the  sole 
author  and  editor.  She  could  afford  to 
withhold  it.  Contractually,  1  could  have 
fought  that.  But  then  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  book.  She  wouldn't  be  moved 
and  eventually  1  agreed  to  her  demands." 

"Well,"  counters  Stein,  "after  Nor- 
man Mailer  looked  at  the  book,  I  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  by  myself  reworking  it, 
and  I  felt,  why  should  Plimpton  have 
half?  Truman  [Capote]  had  warned  me, 
'He's  going  to  try  to  make  it  his  own 
book.'  Which  he  did  anyway.  Plimpton's 
bitter  about  so  many  things  in  his  career.  I 
remember  Truman  calling  me  when  Edie 
came  out  and  he  said,  T  don't  believe  you 
let  George  Plimpton  be  part  of  that  book. 
He  is  not  a  great  human  being.'  And  he  is 
awful,  just  bad  blood  all  the  way." 

Ultimately,  Gottlieb  closeted  himself 
with  Stein  for  two  weeks  and  emerged 
with  the  final  version.  The  cover  credit 
read:  by  Jean  Stein,  edited  with  George 
Plimpton.  "She  is  not  a  helpless  little  per- 
son at  all,"  Plimpton  concludes  with  un- 
characteristic rancor.  "She's  a  very,  very 
tough  woman,  her  father's  daughter,  tough 
as  nails." 

Of  course,  scribblers  are  always  at  war, 
as  Jean  Stein  certainly  knows.  Most  of  her 
closest  friends  are  people  whose  opinions 


are  barely  formed  before  they're  en- 
shrined in  The  New  York  Review  of  Books. 
Mailer,  of  course,  is  one,  and  Gore  Vidal 
and  William  Styron  and  Joan  Didion  and 
John  Gregory  Dunne.  Inhabiting  his  own 
room  in  the  memory  palace  is  Stein's  girl- 
hood flame,  William  Faulkner.  Their 
four-year  affair  is  one  of  many  relation- 
ships Jean  Stein  won't  discuss,  except 
through  elision  or  in  generalities  so  bland 
you  might  think  the  two  had  been  pen 
pals.  "He  was  a  very  moral  man,"  she 
will  say,  or  "He  was  very  shy."  The  most 
she  allows  is  that  Faulkner  "cared  pas- 
sionately about  Burgundy  wines,"  and 
"could  go  hours  without  talking"  because 
"the  truth  is,  he  couldn't  be  bothered  with 
most  people."  One  famous  item  of  apoc- 
rypha held  that  Jules  Stein  had  Faulkner's 
studio  bungalow  razed  when  he  learned  of 
his  daughter's  affair.  But  Stein  says, 
"That's  the  dumbest  thing  I've  ever 
heard.  It's  a  dream.  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Faulkner  never  worked  at  Universal.  And 
Father  never  would  have  done  that.  May- 
be the  old  Louis  B.  Mayer  moguls  might 
have,  but  Father  was  too  practical.  It's  not 
the  sort  of  thing  people  who  are  interested 
in  making  money  would  do." 

The  relationship  between  Jean  Stein 
and  William  Faulkner  survives  in  bio- 
graphical amber:  there  are  twenty-two  in- 
dex references  in  Joseph  Blotner's  biog- 
raphy alone.  "It  was  very  real,"  a  friend 
of  Stein's  says.  "My  God,  he  took  her 
home  to  Rowan  Oak.  They  spent  time  to- 
gether in  Rome.  He  wrote  her  letters  all 
the  time.  It  was  deep  and  passionate." 

Faulkner  himself  wrote  his  editor  Saxe 
Commins,  "She  is  charming,  delightful, 
"completely  transparent,  completely  trust- 
ful. I  will  not  hurt  her  for  any  price."  To 
Stein  he  wrote,  "Does  it  make  you  ner- 
vous to  find  out  somebody  needs  you?" 

Her  answer  was  ultimately  to  leave 
him,  as  other  women  had,  and  marry  Wil- 
liam vanden  Heuvel,  a  young  Kennedy- 
administration  diplomat  her  parents  dis- 
covered in  Thailand  during  a  world  tour. 
(They  divorced  amicably  in  1970.)  "She 
became  part  of  that  whole  political  world 
around  J.F.K.,"  recalls  a  Kennedy  insid- 
er. "It  was  the  birth  of  her  liberalism. 
Let's  face  it:  she  wasn't  around  trauma- 
tized, disenfranchised,  beaten-up-on  peo- 
ple in  her  youth.  This  was  all  way  outside 
what  she  was  born  into.  The  sixties 
moved  her  politics  left  and  pointed  her  to 
her  real  work,  interviewing." 

"You  know,"  she  says,  "there  is  this 
whole  world  of  people  who  want  you  in  a 
niche,  and  if  you  fall  out  of  your  niche 
they're  very  threatened.  My  niche  was  al- 
ways rich  dilettante,  or  rich  princess,  or 


rich  something.  The  way  I  was  brought 
up,  I  couldn't  be  serious  or  accom- 
plished. About  the  only  thing  I  had  go- 
ing for  me  was  the  prospect  of  marrying 
a  European  aristocrat.  So  for  years  I  did 
that  helpless  act.  It  was  the  safest  way  to 
proceed  if  you  were  a  woman.  But  that 
niche  didn't  make  me  feel  too  good.  I 
got  tired  of  that  number  and  at  some 
point  I  decided  to  throw  it  out  and  make 
something  of  myself." 

Dinner  is  in  West  Hollywood,  given  by 
an  art  dealer  who  once  managed  the 
Rolling  Stones.  Jean  Stein  has  spent  the 
morning  at  Malibu,  interviewing  David 
Geffen  for  her  next  book.  It  is  to  be  anoth- 
er collage,  but  about  old  and  new  Holly- 
wood this  time:  a  memoir  of  the  town  that 
tends  to  obliterate  its  history  by  one  of  the 
few  people  whose  memories  correspond 
"at  any  point  with  the  reality  of  the 
place."  As  she  describes  it,  the  book  will 
follow  the  lives  of  several  Hollywood 
families  as  they  cross  and  diverge  over  the 
last  half  of  this  century.  "It's  a  portrait  of 
that  world  and  its  politics,"  she  says, 
"but  not  just  the  Hollywood  politics."  As 
Edie  was,  the  new  book  will  be  told  in 
dozens  of  voices.  "Like  Rules  of  the 
Game,  you  have  the  masters  and  the  ser- 
vants talking,  and  what  the  servants  re- 
member is  as  interesting  or  more  so  than 
the  masters."  The  book  will  be  about  cot- 
tage lawns  at  Arrowhead  blanketed  with 
three  million  daffodils;  about  faithful  re- 
tainers; about  matinee  gods  whose  beauti- 
ful wives  were  beards;  about  the  Pentagon 
Papers  trial  and  Larry  Flynt's  one-minute 
presidential  bid;  about  the  new  sharks  in 
the  Valley  whose  careers  and  mortuary 
cool  are  patterned  on  Jules  Stein's;  and 
about  the  rich  men  who  fixed  Hollywood 
in  the  national  imagination,  then  sat  in 
their  hill  houses  nursing  ulcers  while  they 
worried  about  a  coming  pogrom.  "We 
don't  go  for  strangers  in  Hollywood," 
Cecilia  Brady  said.  We  don't  talk  to 
strangers.  And  when  we  do,  we  tell  them 
lies  so  well  rehearsed  even  we  don't  al- 
ways recall  if  they'n  true. 

Tonight's  gathering  is  at  8:30,  but  Stein 
has  been  asked  for  7.  "My  mother  is 
twenty-five  minutes  late  for  everything," 
Wendy  vanden  Heuvel  once  told  me.  A 
round  table  is  centered  in  the  gallery  amid 
pastel  neo-Morandi  still  lifes.  Stein  is  sur- 
rounded at  table  by  old  buddies:  a  famous 
radical  now  teaching  college  in  Orange 
County,  an  Oscar-winning  beauty,  a  titled 
Brit  who  wants  to  "produce,"  and  an 
Irish  writer  whose  reputation  is  predicated 
on  being  perennially  underrated. 

The  air  is  cool  enough  for  the  women  to 
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wear  jackets,  and  Stein  is  dressed  in  a  red 
Donna  Karan  chenille  jacket  that  plays 
down  her  bosom.  There  are  the  usual 
courses,  many  prepared  by  the  host.  Sev- 
eral of  the  recipes  involve  alcohol:  pasta 
in  vodka  sauce,  rare  filet  with  spiked 
horseradish  sauce,  tarte  Tatin  with  port- 
wine  cream.  Stein  barely  touches  her  first 
glass  of  white  wine.  "My  mother's 
mother,"  Jean  Stein's  daughter  Katrina 
vanden  Heuvel  once  told  me,  "had.  .  .a 
drinking  problem.  And  I  think  that  af- 
fected her  deeply." 

After  dinner  the  host  passes  a  joint 
around  the  table.  As  it  approaches  Stein, 
he  says,  "C'mon,  Jean,  loosen  up."  And 
she  gives  a  see-no-evil  smile,  waving  the 
pot  away  with  a  gesture  worthy  of  a  soci- 
ety matron. 

"I'm  like  my  mother  but  afraid  of  be- 
ing like  her,"  Jean  Stein  says  later.  "Ac- 
tually, Doris  was  a  woman  of  wonderful 
charm,"  Joan  Didion  remembers.  "I  can 
see  her  at  parties  for  the  Rolling  Stones, 
staying  up  until  four  A.M. — and  she  was 
quite  an  elderly  woman  by  then.  She  had 
the  courage  of  being  frivolous." 

Fragments,  that's  the  only  way  to  tell 
the  story,"  Walter  Hopps  says  one 
night  on  the  phone.  "You'll  never  get  the 
narrative  in  any  kind  of  linear  way,  be- 
cause that's  not  Jean's  style.  She  doesn't 
exist  in  linear  time.  It's  all  episodic.  It's 
her  movie  background.  She  edits  as  she 
goes  along.  She  saves  the  good  footage 
and  splices  together  a  life." 

Over  the  next  few  months  I  collect 
some  of  these  fragments,  scenes  for  an 
imaginary  biopic  of  Jean  Stein. 

Jean  is  walking  on  Central  Park  West 
one  mild  February  evening.  She  talks  of 
the  smell  of  wet  eucalyptus,  and  her 
childhood  cocker  spaniel,  Tommy, 
killed  by  a  rattlesnake  at  Misty  Moun- 
tain, and  of  chauffeured  trips  to  San 
Simeon,  where  she  and  her  father 
prowled  among  crated  antiquities  in 
Hearst's  oceanfront  warehouse  as  waves 
shushed  against  the  pilings. 

Jean  is  nineteen  in  Bert  Stern's  studio 
portrait.  She  has  on  her  seal  coat,  the  up- 
turned collar  framing  a  solemn  dark- 
haired  beauty.  She  has  moved  to  Paris  to 
study,  like  a  thousand  privileged  coeds 
before  her,  at  the  Sorbonne.  Unlike  other 
year-abroad  sophomores,  Jean  has  lodg- 
ings in  her  uncle's  hotel  particulier  on 
Rue  Newton. 

Christmas  Eve  1953,  Saint-Moritz. 
Jean  Howard  and  her  husband,  the  agent 


Charlie  Feldman,  are  in  town,  staying  at 
Suvretta  House.  They  ask  Jean  to  dinner. 
Howard  Hawks  is  there  too,  on  the  way  to 
Egypt  to  direct  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
with  him  is  a  small  older  man  with  white 
hair  and  a  high-bridged  nose  who's  been 
hired  to  write  dialogue.  The  guest  sits 
through  the  meal  saying  little,  conveying 
no  clue  that  he  will  spend  the  next  four 
years  mailing  love  notes  to  Jean  Stein, 
consulting  her  on  the  manuscript  of  hfs 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novel,  The  Fable, 
presenting  her  with  the  fullest,  best  inter- 
view he  will  ever  give.  ("If  a  writer  has  to 
rob  his  mother,  he  will  not  hesitate;  the 
'Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn'  is  worth  any  num- 
ber of  old  ladies,"  William  Faulkner  will 
tell  her  in  the  famous  Paris  Review  piece.) 
Instead,  he  drinks  quantities  of  bourbon, 
and  afterward  invites  the  young  woman 
from  Beverly  Hills  to  midnight  Mass. 

It's  cold  midafternoon,  January  1991, 
California  again.  Jean  Stein  has  spent  the 
morning  interviewing  Lew  Wasserman, 
the  chief  executive  officer  at  MCA,  for 
her  book.  She  has  been  skinny-dipping  in 
Gore  Vidal's  Hollywood  Hills  pool.  Now 
she's  driven  up  to  Malibu  to  the  Getty 
Museum  and  is  tucking  into  a  late  lunch 
from  the  museum  cafeteria.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate, sitting  in  a  Pompeian  villa  en- 
dowed by  a  modern  Croesus,  to  ask  Jean 
Stein  about  wealth.  I  know,  because  she 
has  said  so,  that  she  is  no  spendthrift,  that 
she  rides  the  New  York  subways,  and  that 
she  doesn't,  after  all,  "have  my  own  jet." 
Her  apartment  is  in  a  rent-controlled 
building:  after  twenty-five  years  she  pays 
$1,400  a  month.  "For  a  long  time  I  felt 
guilty  about  money,"  she  says.  "I  know 
I'm  well-off.  I'm  better  off  than  a  lot  of 
people.  But  the  money  is  like  roulette.  I 
sometimes  think,  Why  me?" 

Her  philanthropies  are  modest  and  so 
personal  as  to  be  eccentric:  among  other 
things,  she  endows  an  eponymous  $5,000 
yearly  prize  at  the  American  Academy  & 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  given  to  au- 
thors who  "take  risks  in  expressing  [their] 
visions  and  values."  Stein's  charities  are 
not  on  the  pharaonic  scale  of  her  father's 
Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute  at  U.C.L.A.,  the 
pre-eminent  eye-research  facility  in  the 
world.  And  they  are  not  merely  public- 
relations  gestures.  "You  know,  after  my 
parents  died,"  she  says  now,  "there  was 
a  period  where  a  lot  of  people  were  want- 
ing something.  One  of  the  good  things 
about  Grand  Street  is  that  now  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that's  where  the  money's  going. 
And  I've  found  that  if  you  stop  answering 
the  money  calls,  people  give  up." 

Another  season  in  another  city:  the 
Whitney  Museum  is  holding  a  patrons' 


party  for  the  opening  of  "Robert  Rausch- 
enberg:  The  Silkscreen  Paintings,  1962- 
64."  The  invitation  suggests  period  dress, 
and  Stein  is  wearing  a  vintage  Betsey 
Johnson  black  vinyl  miniskirt  that  still  fits 
(over  a  Norma  Kamali  bathing  suit,  to 
flatten  her  chest).  She  has  on  iridescent 
Paraphernalia  earrings  and  carries  a  fur 
purse  she  once  purchased  on  a  shopping 
spree  with  Edie  Sedgwick  ("my  little  sis- 
ter for  a  while"). 

The  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
the  MCA  sale,  and  in  the  museum  eleva- 
tor a  famous  architect  greets  Jean  Stein 
and  asks  if  the  "Hollywood  cunts  got  all 
the  money."  At  dinner,  waiters  slink  be- 
tween tables  serving  squash  soup  as  the 
D.J.  Jerome  plays  "Pony  Time"  and  one 
guest,  the  ex-boyfriend  of  a  famous  paint- 
er, tries  to  calculate  Jean  Stein's  current 
worth.  Her  seatmate  looks  at  her  bosom 
and  says,  "You'll  love  being  grand,  Jean. 
You've  waited  long  enough." 

Over  a  dessert  of  sorbets  fashioned  to 
resemble  exotic  fruit.  Stein  leans  to  me 
and  says,  "The  only  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  the  deal  is  how  much  all  the  brokers 
made,  Lazard  Freres  getting  $16  million 
just  for  its  part."  She  mentions  that  Lew 
Wasserman  received  as  his  payment  $3 
million  a  year  for  five  years  and  $28.6 
million  a  year  in  stock.  "When  Father 
was  dying  of  cancer,"  she  recalls,  "Was- 
serman offered  to  charter  a  jet.  That  was 
the  kind  of  thing  Father  would  never 
do."  Instead,  Jules  Stein  purchased  five 
tourist  seats  on  a  morning  flight  to  Cali- 
fornia, so  that  he  could  return  home  to 
die.  But  first  he  negotiated  to  have  the 
airline  buy  back  three  seats  if  the  flight 
was  undersold. 

Jean  Stein  sits  in  her  library  drinking  a 
dead  ginger  ale.  The  room  is  large, 
high-ceilinged,  and  curtained  all  around, 
both  cushy  and  oddly  ungrand.  On  a 
Queen  Anne  cellarette  sits  a  drinks  tray 
with  an  unvarying  arrangement  of  three 
perfect  slices  of  lemon,  three  wedges 
of  lime.  The  library  looks  over  the  lin- 
dens on  Central  Park  West.  You  might 
be  in  a  tree  house,  if  tree  houses  had 
Giacomettis. 

Some  of  the  objects  in  this  tree  house 
are   precious,    some    merely    sentimental 
booty.  There  are  eighteenth-century  dum- 
my boards,  silver-framed  photos  (if  friends: 
Saul   Steinberg   reclining  on  a  Slimmer 
house  deck.  Babe  Paley  with  pained.  ;in 
cient  eyes.    There  is  an  antique  Chippen- 
dale child's  chair,  a  Cycladic  head,  three 
wood  Acoma  kachina  dolls,  camel   tad 
dies,  a  mirrored  Joseph  Cornell  box.  and  a 
small  ceramic  turbaned  Turk  whose  aitic 
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ulated  head  bobs  when  touched.  "Father 
called  it  his  only  yes-man."  An  early 
Warhol  flower  painting  on  a  table  is  in- 
scribed to  Jean  vanden  Heuvel,  with 
"Love,"  although  after  Edie  appeared 
Warhol  told  his  diary,  "I  just  hate  her." 
Jean  Stein  is  relating  a  friend's  dream. 
In  it,  Stein  owned  several  houses  but 
couldn't  live  in  any.  She  was  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  downstairs  den  of  an  Orange 


County  tract  house.  "Isn't  that  weird?" 
Jean  Stein  wonders. 

Sipping  from  her  glass,  she  says,  "If  I 
were  really  homeless,  I  wonder  who'd 
take  me  in."  Dennis  Hopper  would,  she 
decides.  And  her  journalist  friends  Robert 
Scheer  and  Narda  Zacchino.  Leonard 
Bernstein  would  have,  when  he  was  alive. 
Gore  Vidal  would,  but  "he'd  be  so  mean 
it  wouldn't  be  worth  it." 


The  fantasy  amuses  her.  She's  men- 
tioned it  several  times.  "I  thought  that  the 
dream  was  so  touching,"  she  says  now.  "I 
know  you  won't  believe  this,  but  ever  since 
I  was  a  kid  I've  been  a  waif. ' '  Rain  smacks 
against  the  window  and  Jean  Stein  gives  a 
hesitant,  eye-of-the-hurricane  look:  the  Lit- 
tle Match  Girl  striking  a  deal.  "I  know  you 
don't  believe  me,"  she  whispers  sweetly, 
not  for  a  minute  believing  it  herself.  □ 


Viva  Priscilla! 


(Continued  from  page  102)  a  system  of 
counseling  called  "auditing."  A  member 
is  hooked  up  to  a  lie-detector-like  ma- 
chine which  registers  electrical  changes  in 
the  body  as  he  or  she  is  asked  questions. 
The  results  are  then  analyzed  to  enable  the 
member  to  cleanse  the  body  and  mind  of 
"engrams,"  which  Scientologists  equate 
with  negative  thoughts.  It  is  an  expensive 
procedure.  Because  a  follower  must  invest 
so  much  money  to  be  able  to  practice  the 
philosophy,  many  people  are  skeptical  of 
its  religious  aspects  and  accuse  it  of  being 
a  cult.  When  I  was  with  her,  Priscilla 
talked  openly  about  her  involvement,  ad- 
mitting that  there  were  certain  facets  of 
its  bureaucracy  that  troubled  her,  but 
called  me  several  days  later  worried 
about  "jeopardizing  her  position"  with 
the  group. 

Lisa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unapologetic 
about  her  involvement.  "For  me  it  has 
been  a  great  help,"  she  says.  "It  gives  me 
spiritual  guidance.  .  .It's  a  self-help  phi- 
losophy, yet  it's  not  evaluative.  It  doesn't 
tell  you  what  your  problems  are — but 
helps  you  figure  it  out  for  yourself."  A 
fear  is  that  Scientology  will  somehow  be- 
come the  beneficiary  of  the  money  in  El- 
vis's  estate,  as  Lisa  will  inherit  most  of  it 
when  she  turns  thirty.  Priscilla  laughs  at 
the  charge.  "I  can  assure  you  that  Lisa's 
not  going  to  be  giving  away  her  money." 

Priscilla  should  know — it  is  money  that 
she  has  worked  hard  to  accumulate.  An 
instinctive  businesswoman  (she  produced 
the  critically  acclaimed  Elvis  series  on 
ABC  last  year,  has  developed  her  own 
successful  perfume,  Moments,  and  most 
recently  started  a  children 's-clothing  de- 
sign firm),  she  became  executor  of  Elvis 's 
estate  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Ver- 
non. When  she  took  over,  the  bank  ac- 
count had  dwindled  to  around  $500,000; 
she  immediately  opened  Graceland  to  the 
paying  public  and  formed  Elvis  Presley 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  so  she  could  vigorously 
litigate  to  get  all  franchising  and  merchan- 
dising rights  to  the  Elvis  Presley  name. 


She  bought  the  real  estate  along  both  sides 
of  Graceland  on  Elvis  Presley  Boulevard 
and  opened  stores  and  restaurants  and  a 
theater  over  which  she  can  exercise 
"quality  control."  She  also  has  plans  to 
open  a  hotel  for  the  fans  who  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Graceland,  and  recently 
purchased  from  Elvis's  manager,  Colonel 
Tom  Parker  (now  retired  and  living  in  Ve- 
gas), his  vast  collection  of  memorabilia  in 
order  to  open  a  museum  in  Memphis. 
Since  she  took  control  of  the  operations, 
the  estate  has  grown  in  value  to  more  than 
$50  million,  a  10,000  percent  increase. 

"People  always  ask  me  how  this  gor- 
geous China  doll  can  be  the  hard-charging 
backbone  behind  this  business,"  says 
Jack  Soden,  the  executive  director  of 
E.P.E.,  Inc.  "Believe  me,  she  is.  Priscil- 
la has  a  remarkable  interior  gyroscope 
which  keeps  her  on  course.  She's  really 
worked  at  it.  She  relies  on  me  and  several 
others  to  do  the  day-to-day  work,  but  we 
rely  on  her  instincts  once  we  lay  out  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  situation  for  her.  She's 
uncanny." 

Originally  the  estate's  executorship  was 
to  be  turned  over  to  Lisa  on  her  twenty- 
fifth  birthday,  but  she  decided  to  extend 
her  mother's  duties  for  another  five  years. 
"As  it  has  grown,  she  has  grown  with  it," 
says  Lisa.  "That's  the  interesting  part  to 
me.  I  expanded  her  executorship  over  the 
estate  because  there  was  a  rumor  that 
when  I  took  it  over  I  was  going  to  sell  it 
off.  I  never  intended  to  do  that,  but  inves- 
tors were  getting  nervous,  so  I  decided  to 
signal  them  that  I  was  satisfied  by  extend- 
ing her  duties  as  executor.  I  trust  her  in- 
stinctively. I  have  never  ever  seen  her 
betray  anyone.  She  is  very  loyal.  But  if 
you  betray  her,  then  watch  out!" 

The  two  men  who  entered  Priscilla's 
life  after  Elvis  did  betray  her.  Mike 
Stone,  the  karate  instructor  with  whom 
she  had  an  affair  while  still  married  to 
Elvis,  sold  his  story  to  a  tabloid.  Mike 
Edwards,    the   model    with    whom    she 


lived  for  the  next  six  years,  wrote  an  ex- 
pose of  their  time  together,  Priscilla,  El- 
vis, and  Me. 

Whatever  pain  she  had  over  the  failed 
affairs  has  been  eased  by  the  new  man  in 
her  life,  thirty-six-year-old  Marco  Gari- 
baldi, a  Brazilian  of  Italian  heritage  whom 
she  met  through  a  costumer  on  Dallas 
during  her  time  on  the  prime-time  soap. 
Marco  and  Priscilla  have  lived  together 
for  the  past  five  years  and  have  a  four- 
year-old  son,  Navarone. 

Lisa  is  the  proud  mother  of  her  own 
child,  two-year-old  Danielle,  whose  fa- 
ther— the  young  Scientologist  musician 
Danny  Keough — Lisa  married  after  she 
found  out  that  she  was  pregnant.  "Our 
children  growing  up  together  is  the  most 
touching  experience  either  my  daughter  or 
I  have  had.  Both  of  us  have  been  through 
quite  a  lot  together,  and  this  has  even 
brought  us  closer." 

Photographs  of  Marco  and  Navarone 
and  Lisa  are  everywhere  in  Priscilla's  Bel- 
Air  house,  yet  there  is  not  one  photo  or 
memento  of  her  Elvis  years.  "I  couldn't 
do  that  to  Marco,"  she  says.  "Most  men 
don't  realize  the  bigness  of  it  all  until 
they're  in  it  with  me.  Then  there's  no  re- 
lief. Marco  is  the  first  person  who  is  his 
own  man... He's  not  interested  in  my 
past.  He  never  brought  Elvis  up.  But,  you 
know,  I  don't  want  my  son  confused  right 
now.  I  don't  think  he  can  handle  it.  Lisa  is 
the  same  way.  She  doesn't  have  constant 
reminders  of  the  pa-t." 

The  only  real  reminder  of  the  past  is 
Marco's  dark,  brooding  good  looks. 
"There  is  a  certain  strength  I  feel  with 
dark  men,"  she  says.  "They're  very  vir- 
ile." Was  Julio  Iglesias?  "We  had  a 
fling,  but  we  never  consummated  it... 
This  was  during  Dallas.  He  requested  I 
come  down  to  Chile  and  appear  on  a  TV 
show.  .  .Then  I  flew  to  Japan  on  busi- 
ness and  I  started  getting  flowers  from 
Julio  every  day.  He  was  sending  me  I- 
love-you  notes.  .  .1  love  you  this,  I  love 
you  that." 
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Viva  Priscilla! 

On  a  business  trip  to  Florida,  she  visit- 
ed Julio  at  one  of  his  homes  there.  Before 
they  arrived  at  the  house,  however,  he 
took  her  to  a  recording  session.  "I  just 
went  back  to  a  certain  period  in  my  life 
and  I  thought,  This  is  not  what  I  want," 
Priscilla  says,  and  picks  up  a  portrait  of 
Marco  and  Navarone  taken  at  Disneyland. 


She  gently  rubs  some  dust  from  the  frame. 
"So  we  went  to  Julio's  house  and  he 
showed  me  his  room.  I  said,  'This  is 
great.  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep?'  It 
just  hit  me:  I  began  to  feel  I  was  living  in 
the  past  and  I  didn't  want  any  part  of 
it .  .  .  Poor  guy — I  made  him  sleep  that 
night  in  a  room  he  was  building  for  his 
daughter  that  wasn't  even  completed.  I 
woke  up  about  four  in  the  morning  and 
knocked  on  his  door  and  said,  'Can  we  get 


me  a  driver?'  And  he  said,  'What  eez  the 
matter  weeth  my  leetle  girl?  What  eez  the 
matter  weeth  my  preencess?'  I  said,  'I  just 
really  want  to  go  home.''  " 

It  is  all  Priscilla  Presley  has  ever  want- 
ed. She  laughs  at  yet  another  memory  and 
picks  up  a  larger  photo  of  the  new  men  in 
her  life.  Marco  and  Navarone,  perched 
atop  a  Harley-Davidson,  are  smiling. 
"This  is  my  favorite,"  she  whispers,  and 
places  the  portrait  next  to  one  of  Lisa.  □ 


Vanessa  Redgrave 


(Continued  from  page  115)  actress  Oscar 
for  her  entrancing  portrayal  in  Julia,  pro- 
testers from  Meir  Kahane's  Jewish  De- 
fense League,  outraged  by  her  pro-P.L.O. 
stance  (and  especially  by  her  having  fi- 
nanced and  narrated  a  P. L.O. -supported 
documentary  called  The  Palestinians), 
picketed  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion 
and  even  burned  her  in  effigy.  During  her 
Oscar-acceptance  speech,  Redgrave  con- 
gratulated the  academy  voters  for  having 
"stood  firm  and.  .  .refused  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  a  small  bunch  of  Zionist  hood- 
lums whose  behavior  is  an  insult  to  the 
stature  of  Jews  all  over  the  world."  By 
"Zionist  hoodlums"  she  meant,  of 
course,  the  protesters  outside,  not  all  Jews 
everywhere,  but  when  those  words  were 
flashed  around  the  planet,  she  was  brand- 
ed an  anti-Semite. 

Which,  by  the  way,  she  certainly  is  not. 
What  anti-Semite  would  present  the  first 
appearance  outside  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  Moscow  Jewish  Shalom  Theater,  as 
Redgrave  did  in  1989,  would  bring  the 
Moscow  Jewish  Musical  Theater  to  New 
York  (in  the  same  year),  or  would  speak 
out,  as  I  have  heard  her  do,  against  Sovi- 
et anti-Semitism?  As  her  ex-husband, 
the  director  Tony  Richardson,  once  said, 
"She's  totally  unrealistic  in  her  attitude: 
when  she  says  'Zionism'  she  thinks  she 
isn't  talking  about  Jews.  But  there  isn't 
a  single  bit  of  anti-Semitic  blood  in 
Vanessa." 

Still,  a  kind  of  anyone-but- Vanessa 
mood  soon  spread  through  the  American 
entertainment  community.  In  1980,  she 
gave  one  of  the  most  harrowing  and  beau- 
tiful performances  in  television  history  as 
the  Holocaust  survivor  Fania  Fenelon  in 
Playing  for  Time,  but  Fenelon  herself  de- 
nounced her  casting,  and  the  film's  writ- 
er, Arthur  Miller  (whom  Redgrave  unre- 
servedly admires),  was  flummoxed:  "I 
can't  forgive  her,"  he  said,  "but  now, 
after  that  performance,  she's  got  everyone 
split  in  half."  Not  everyone.  Two  years 


later,  she  was  to  replace  Kate  Nelligan  in 
David  Hare's  Broadway  hit  Plenty,  only 
to  be  blocked,  once  again,  by  the  Shubert 
Organization,  which  also  refused  to  con- 
sider a  play  called  Scruples,  starring 
Vanessa  and  Lynn.  (As  Scruples  producer 
Frank  Gero  would  later  tell  a  Massachu- 
setts courtroom,  Shubert  president  Ber- 
nard Jacobs  said  to  him,  "Which  one  of 
our  theaters  do  you  want  demolished?") 

In  1982  it  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  turn.  For  them,  Vanessa  was 
to  have  narrated  Stravinsky's  Oedipus 
Rex,  but  the  B.S.O.  canceled,  claiming 
they  had  received  threats.  Redgrave  sued 
not  only  for  breach  of  contract  but  also 
because  she  believed  that  her  civil  rights 
had  been  violated.  She  won,  but,  after  a 
complicated  series  of  appeals,  came  away 
with  only  $12,000  in  damages — and  debts 
that  by  1990  amounted  to  some  $500,000. 

Those  debts  keep  her  working,  and 
working  hard,  but  even  without  them  she 
would  undoubtedly  throw  herself  into  ev- 
ery project  she  found  worthy.  "Vanessa  is 
always  taking  life  at  full  stride,"  says 
Christopher  Reeve,  her  co-star  in  The  Bos- 
tonians  and  The  Aspern  Papers.  "Some 
actors  are  sort  of  'on'  when  they're  working 
and  then  they  go  into  neutral  and  become 
nonentities.  But  Vanessa  is  completely  full 
of  life  and  passion  all  the  time." 

To  a  great  many  Americans,  she  must 
seem  a  chill,  lugubrious  figure,  forev- 
er tramping  around  the  Middle  East  in 
P. L.O.  fatigues,  issuing  dour  policy  state- 
ments, lashing  out  at  imagined  intelli- 
gence agents,  hauling  enemies  into  court. 
She  does  have  a  dark,  paranoid  side — as  I 
was  soon  to  learn — but  there  is  also  anoth- 
er, very  different  Redgrave:  the  ebullient 
charmer  with  the  toothpaste  grin  and  the 
goosey,  honking  laugh. 

At  fifty-four,  Redgrave  still  knows  how 
to  dazzle.  When  students  approach  the 
stage  to  meet  her  during  a  London  master 
class  on  acting  Chekhov,  her  smile  turns 


ecstatic,  the  big,  myopic  eyes  crinkle  and 
emit  sparks,  the  bassoon  voice  purrs — and 
the  kids  walk  away  feeling  buzzy,  even 
blessed.  "You  should  have  seen  her  when 
we  were  filming  down  in  Texas,"  says 
the  actor  Cork  Hubbert,  who  starred  with 
her  in  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe.  "We'd 
go  down  to  this  little  bar  called  Chequers, 
and  she  loved  country-and-western  music 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  she'd  get  up  and  start 
dancing.  And  then  you'd  see  some  good 
ol'  boys  from  Texas  start  dancing  with 
her,  and  then  that'd  make  her  dance  even 
more.  She  had  a  playfulness  that  adapted 
itself  to  them."  At  Natasha's  wedding  to 
the  theater  producer  Robert  Fox,  she 
spontaneously  tied  a  napkin  around  her 
head  and  sang  selections  from  The  Sound 
of  Music  and  My  Fair  Lady,  accompanied 
only  by  the  actor  Rupert  Everett  and  an 
accordion  player.  "She's  a  giver,"  says 
Natasha,  "and  she  loves  to  perform.  You 
know,  some  performers  and  actors — and  I 
count  myself  among  them — in  real  life 
just  have  a  horror  of  getting  up  in  front  of 
people.  But  she  doesn't  feel  any  embar- 
rassment at  that  at  all.  She  can  be  a  very 
shy  and  vulnerable  woman,  but  whatever 
it  is  in  your  brain  that  monitors  your  be- 
havior and  makes  you  think.  Am  I  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself? — that  isn't  there 
in  her  brain.  She's  absolutely  fearless." 

The  twenty-eight-year-old  Richardson, 
of  course,  has  become  an  outstanding  ac- 
tress in  her  own  right,  and  so  has  her  sis- 
ter, Joely,  who  is  twenty-six.  (Their  twen- 
ty-one-year-old half-brother.  Carlo  Nero, 
whose  father  is  the  actor  Franco  Nero,  is 
studying  writing  and  directing  at  New 
York  University's  film  school.)  In  fact,  ;i 
great  many  people  are  astonished  at  how 
splendidly  the  children  of  this  latter-day 
Rosa  Luxemburg  have  turned  out.  Talent 
ed,  disciplined,  and  very,  very  sane,  the) 
look  upon  their  mother  with  an  attitude  at 
once  adoring  and  slightly  exasperated — 
almost  maternal. 

Growing  up,  Natasha  and  Joely  divid- 
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ed  their  time  about  equally  between 
Vanessa  and  their  father,  Tony  Richard- 
son, who  lived  in  the  United  States,  but 
when  they  were  with  their  mother,  the 
girls  would  often  accompany  her  on  lo- 
cation. "And  that's  like  Disneyland  for 
children,"  says  Natasha.  "I  remember 
mostly  the  costume  movies  she  did  and 
carrying  her  train  when  she  was  playing 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  getting  a  shiver 
down  my  spine  when  I  watched  the 
scene  where  she  had  to  be  beheaded, 
getting  to  be  her  bridesmaid  in  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  child- 
hood— but  it  worked.  "She  wasn't  the 
sort  of  mother  who  was  there  when  you 
got  home  from  school  with  the  supper  on 
the  table,"  says  Natasha  Richardson, 
"but  she  was  kind  of  magical  and  life- 
enhancing  and  would  sing  us  to  sleep  and 
read  to  us.  And  when  she  was  there, 
she  was  incredibly  attentive.  Even  if  she 
hadn't  slept  for  twenty-four  hours,  she 
would  manage  to  bake  cookies  on  Christ- 
mas Eve." 

Did  she  encourage  them  to  become  ac- 
tors? "I  did  encourage  my  daughters," 
says  Vanessa  rather  contemplatively,  as 
though  she'd  never  thought  about  it  be- 
fore. "I  was  very  encouraging  when  they 
came  and  told  me  what  they  wanted  to 
be.  They  wish  that  I  had  done  more,  I 
think.  They  wish  that  I  had  given  them  the 
kinds  of  opportunities  my  father  gave  me, 
but  it  didn't  happen  like  that.  It  was  a 
different  time."  And  what  about  her  son. 
Carlo?  Vanessa  remembers  trying  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  marvels  of  the  theater, 
with  frustrating  results.  "I  took  him  to  see 
Coriolanus  because  he  had  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  Romans,"  she  says,  "and 
Coriolanus  is  an  extremely  exciting  play. 
But  we  went  to  a  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  production,  and  it  wasn't  excit- 
ing in  any  way.  He  was  desperately  disap- 
pointed, and  the  next  time  I  said,  Shall  we 
go  and  see  something,  he  was  not  at  all 
enthusiastic." 

And  how  old,  I  ask,  was  he  at  the  time? 
"I  think  hevwas  seven,"  she  says. 

Nowadays,  Natasha  and  Joely  often 
find  themselves  vying  for  the  same  roles. 
But  according  to  their  mother,  "If  you're 
a  professional  family,  competition  and 
jealousy  simply  don't  enter  into  it.  Be- 
cause it's  a  vocation.  Everybody  has  their 
place  in  it."  Still,  don't  the  girls  feel  com- 
petitive with  their  illustrious  mother? 
"Not  even  vaguely,"  says  Natasha.  "But 
I  worked  with  her  onstage  in  The  Seagull, 
and  she  did  kind  of  blow  me  away  for  the 
first  few  days  of  rehearsal,  because  of  that 
level  of  bravery  that  she  has.  And  maybe 


she  made  some  wrong  choices  and  went 
over  the  top,  but  then  she  started  to  pull 
herself  back  from  there.  To  experience 
this,  to  watch  this  at  the  first  read- 
through,  is  pretty  overwhelming.  She 
just  threw  herself  right  into  it  like  a 
whirlwind." 

That  whirlwind  inventiveness  has  al- 
ways been  at  the  heart  of  her  acting. 
Watching  her  work,  one  never  feels  the 
pleasure  of  recognition;  one  never  says  to 
oneself,  Ah,  I  know  someone  like  that. 
Whether  she's  playing  the  willful  queens 
for  which  her  height  and  her  ship's-prow 
jaw  so  perfectly  suit  her,  or  the  haunted 
obsessives  to  whom  she's  drawn  by  tem- 
perament, nothing  she  does  looks  remote- 
ly familiar.  "I  don't  believe  in  playing  a 
stereotype — or  a  prototype,"  she  says, 
and  one  suspects  she  couldn't  if  she  tried. 
"Her  performances  are  always  saying  that 
human  beings  are  very,  very  mysterious," 
says  David  Hare.  "Most  actors  signal 
what  their  intention  is — this  shows  this, 
this  shows  that.  But  Vanessa  is  very  clev- 
er about  hiding  her  intentions.  And  yet 
she  can  sustain  things  much  longer  than 
most  actors.  A  thought  is  like  a  little  mov- 
ie that's  going  on  in  her  forehead,  and  she 
can  hold  the  thought  so  that  you  see  it  for 
a  very  long  time." 

Redgrave  isn't  naturalistic;  there  are 
times  when  you  can  feel  her  acting.  But 
not  pretending— not  faking  it.  Moment  to 
moment,  every  gesture  and  inflection,  no 
matter  how  outlandish,  feels  true.  Her  se- 
cret is  that  she  works  from  the  inside;  in- 
stead of  deriving  her  characters  from  ob- 
servation, she  simply  curls  up  under  their 
"skin.  "I  don't  draw  on  parts  of  myself," 
she  says.  What  she  does  draw  on  is  a  kind 
of  spectral  communication  between  the 
character  she's  inhabiting  and  her  own  in- 
stincts. The  wires  through  which  that 
communication  hums  are  costumes,  sets, 
and  especially  props — in  fact,  she's  often 
accused  of  being  a  little  prop-crazy.  "I've 
usually  made  a  lot  of  my  own  personal 
props,"  she  says.  "I  make  sure  that  what- 
ever I  handle  will  be  right,  because  it  has 
to  be  so  to  convince  me,  and  I  know  that  it 
will  then  convince  everybody  else."  But 
her  prop  fetish  can  be  maddening  too. 
During  the  filming  of  The  Bostonians,  ac- 
cording to  its  director,  James  Ivory,  "she 
found  a  blue  plastic  bottle  on  the  set  and 
she  wanted  to  use  it,  and  I  didn't  want 
her  to.  But  she  had  decided — there's  a 
willfulness  there  which  can  be  tiresome, 
but  also  admirable.  And  we  had  a  big 
fight,  and  I  grabbed  it  out  of  her  hand 
and  threw  it  across  the  set.  I  don't  nor- 
mally behave  in  that  kind  of  way,  but  I 


couldn't  have  a  blue  plastic  atomizer  be- 
ing used  in  1875." 

"She's  absolutely  insistent  on  doing  it 
on  her  own  terms,"  says  Karel  Reisz, 
who  directed  her  in  Morgan!  and  Isadora. 
"That  is  to  say,  she  makes  the  audience 
come  to  her."  What  Redgrave  is  after, 
above  all,  is  what  she  calls  "truthful- 
ness"— and  despite  the  largeness  of  her 
acting,  truthfulness  is  what  she  often 
achieves.  She's  not  the  world's  greatest 
craftsman:  she  can  be  clumsy  trying  on  an 
accent,  and  when  she  delivers  a  flat  line 
reading,  no  one  is  flatter.  But  neither  is 
any  other  actress  gifted  in  quite  the  same 
way.  In  mediocre,  even  ghastly  films  (and 
only  one  of  her  movies,  Blow-up,  is  first- 
rate),  she  delivers  performances  that 
knock  the  wind  out  of  you.  Look  at  the 
delicate  mix  of  wantonness  and  romantic 
innocence  she  brings  to  the  lumbering 
Camelot  or  the  grave  incandescence  she 
has  as  Andromache  in  The  Trojan  Wom- 
en. Look  at  the  way  she  unfurls  her  great 
gawky  height  and  then  sexualizes  it  in 
Blow-up  and  Agatha  and  Yanks,  or  makes 
it  droop  and  pine  like  something  out  of 
Martha  Graham  in  The  Bostonians.  At 
times  she  even  seems  to  be  channeling 
weird  energies  from  the  ether.  Where 
does  the  ecstasy  come  from  in  her  perfor- 
mance in  Ken  Russell's  blathering  The 
Devils'!  How  does  it  survive  the  Chico 
Marx  accent  she  sported  in  Orpheus  De- 
scending or  the  self-castigating  gloom  of 
Wetherbyl  No  one  communicates  the 
grand  emotions  so  convincingly:  passion, 
love,  hatred,  madness,  valor.  It's  as 
though  her  emotional  passageways  are 
somehow  free  of  the  clogs  and  blockages 
that  afflict  the  rest  of  us;  her  feelings  flow 
toward  expression  like  water.  "I  do  really 
feel  the  emotions,"  she  explains,  in  that 
deep,  viscous  voice  of  hers.  "I  don't  sim- 
ulate them.  A  skilled  actor  or  actress  can 
simulate  emotions  very  well.  But  that's 
not  how  I  work.  I  won't  simulate  some- 
thing that  isn't  really  there.  I'll  go  with 
what  is  there  on  that  night." 

Which  sometimes  means  surprising  ev- 
eryone, even  her  feliow  actors.  "It  can  be 
upsetting  to  work  with  her,"  says  one, 
"because  you  never  know  what  she'll  do 
next."  Others  appreciate  the  shocks. 
Christopher  Reeve  (one  of  her  favorites) 
remembers  a  night  onstage  in  London  dur- 
ing a  performance  of  The  Aspern  Papers. 
"We  had  been  doing  the  play  for  three  or 
four  months  and  suddenly  she  came  on  in 
an  important  scene,  and  she  pulled  an  or- 
ange out  of  her  pocket  and  started  peeling 
it  right  there,  and  she  handed  me  a  couple 
of  sections.  And  I  had  to  go  with  it — I  ate 
and  spat  out  some  seeds  and  picked  the 
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hair  off  it,  you  know.  You  get  very  used 
to  this  when  you  work  with  her." 

All  acting  can  be  transporting,"  says 
Vanessa  Redgrave.  "But  there  are 
a  hundred  thousand  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  that."  We  are  sitting  in  her  Hammer- 
smith apartment,  a  place  so  modest  and 
plain  that  the  workers  of  the  world,  united 
or  not,  might  easily  feel  at  home  here. 
Except  not  at  this  hour.  It  is  nearly  mid- 
night when  we  begin  talking  in  earnest, 
and  that's  because  she  has  insisted  that  we 
get  together  only  after  the  evening's  Three 
Sisters  performance.  Her  days  are  too  full; 
there  are  visiting  Soviet  theater  titans  to 
entertain,  there  is  her  autobiography  to 
write,  and,  moreover,  a  listening  device 
has  been  found  in  an  apartment  that  she 
owns  with  her  brother,  Corin,  and  so  they 
have  to  hold  a  press  conference  about 
that.  Redgrave  may  be  tireless,  but  she 
looks  bone-tired,  and  upon  entering  the 
little  flat,  we  head  for  the  kitchen  to  brew 
some  urgently  needed  tea. 

Tonight,  her  pale  red  hair  is  short  and 
fluffy  and  a  bit  severe,  and  she's  wearing 
a  shapeless  tan  blazer  over  her  black 
T-shirt  and  skirt,  with  a  gold  dove  pin — 
her  uniform  of  the  week.  The  kitchen  is 
festooned  with  pictures,  and  so  is  the  drab 
but  comfortable  sitting  room  beyond  it: 
Vanessa  in  early  roles,  posters  of  plays, 
and  lots  of  photos  of  her  father,  whose 
turbulent  spirit  seems  to  live  on  within 
these  walls.  There  are  two  mushy  sofas  in 
the  sitting  room,  and  propped  behind  one 
of  them  is  the  sole  surviving  remnant  of 
the  haut  bourgeois  world  from  which 
Vanessa  emerged:  a  lavish  Sargentesque 
portrait  of  her  mother,  Rachel  Kempson, 
painted  during  the  war  by  Anthony  De- 
vas.  The  room  is  dark,  and  Vanessa 
promptly  makes  it  darker,  drawing  heavy 
curtains  over  the  bay  windows,  as  if  to 
secure  our  encounter  against  prying  eyes. 
Then  she  settles  into  a  chair  next  to  me, 
pitching  forward  and  resting  her  arms  on 
her  knees,  a  single  weak  lamp  bulb  illumi- 
nating her  drawn  face  amid  an  aureole  of 
Silk  Cut  smoke. 

At  first,  all  we  talk  about  is  acting — 
and  especially  about  what  it's  like  being 
part  of  an  illustrious  family  whose  roots  in 
the  theater  date  back  beyond  Sir  Michael 
and  even  beyond  his  actor  parents,  all  the 
way  to  Vanessa's  great-grandfather  Fortu- 
natus  Augustine  Scudamore,  by  most  ac- 
counts a  fairly  awful  Victorian  play- 
wright. "I  had  always  wanted  to  dance  or 
act,"  she  says  softly.  "My  father  encour- 


aged me,  and  my  mother,  too.  I  hadn't 
conceived  of  anything  else."  She  was, 
more  or  less,  born  in  a  trunk.  On  January 
30,  1937,  her  father  was  playing  Laertes 
to  Laurence  Olivier's  Hamlet  at  London's 
Old  Vic,  and  at  the  curtain  call,  Olivier 
stepped  to  the  footlights  and  announced, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight  a  great 
actress  has  been  born.  Laertes  has  a 
daughter." 

Almost  from  the  cradle,  Vanessa  was  5 
performer.  "I  put  on  shows  for  my  par- 
ents," she  recalls,  "but  just  because  it 
was  pleasure  and  normal.  You  know, 
making  scenery  for  the  little  theaters  that 
you'd  built,  with  lighting  effects  and  so 
on,  performing  plays — this  is  normal  for 
any  professional  family  in  the  theater.  Ev- 
erybody does  it.  It's  just  your  way  of 
life."  She  spent  eight  years  training  at  the 
Ballet  Rambert  School,  but  by  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  had  already  shot  up  to  just 
under  six  feet.  "And  that  very  specifically 
meant  I  wasn't  going  to  be  a  dancer.  I  was 
pretty  traumatized  about  my  height,  but 
my  parents,  particularly  my  mother,  was 
wonderful  about  that.  She  kept  encourag- 
ing me  by  telling  me  I  was  beautiful  when 
I  knew  I  wasn't." 

Vanessa  graduated  from  the  Central 
School  of  Speech  and  Drama,  having  won 
the  Sybil  Thorndike  prize  for  acting,  but 
her  first  professional  outings  were  hardly 
earthshaking.  "She  was  quite  stiff,"  says 
the  producer  Simon  Relph,  who  has 
worked  with  her  on  several  films  and  has 
known  her  since  she  was  fourteen.  "She 
hadn't  found  herself  at  all.  and  it  was,  Oh 
well,  here's  Michael  Redgrave  putting  his 
daughter  on  the  stage.  Nobody  was  con- 
vinced. And  then  something  changed." 
And  how.  In  1961,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  she  played  Rosalind  in  a  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  production  of  As 
You  Like  It  that  has  become  almost  leg- 
endary. The  critic  Bernard  Levin,  nor- 
mally a  temperate  man,  went  hog-wild: 
"Nothing  more  beautiful  or  more  ac- 
complished has  ever  met  my  sight,"  he 
wrote.  Similar  gushes  greeted  her  in  The 
Seagull  in  1964  and  The  Prime  of  Miss 
Jean  Brodie  in  1966.  And  movie  offers 
poured  in:  her  first  major  role,  in  Karel 
Reisz's  Morgan!,  won  her  an  Oscar  nomi- 
nation and  the  Cannes  Film  Festival's 
best-actress  award.  Vanessa  Redgrave 
was  launched. 

Looking  back  at  those  early  days,  one 
thinks  of  swinging-sixties  London,  of 
mods  and  Carnaby  Street  and  free  love. 
"But  she  was  never  that,"  says  an  old 
friend.  "She  was  always  extremely  con- 
servative and  middle-class.  If  you  think  of 
her  as  part  of  that  David  Bailey  world — 


no,  not  at  all.   She  wasn't  at  all  hip." 

Her  husband,  Tony  Richardson,  was. 
Nine  years  her  senior,  he  was  already  the 
darling  of  the  British  film-and-theater 
world,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  ren- 
aissance that  had  begun  with  the  Angry 
Young  Men  of  the  late  fifties  and  had 
blossomed  into  the  Free  Cinema  and 
"kitchen  sink"  movements.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Vanessa  when  he  saw  her 
play  Kate  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
What  hooked  him,  ironically  enough, 
were  her  last  lines,  about  the  pleasures  of 
being  a  woman  "bound  to  serve,  love, 
and  obey."  But  then,  Vanessa  was  not  yet 
the  rebel  she  was  to  become.  Amenable, 
somewhat  pampered,  carefully  following 
in  her  parents'  footsteps,  she  had  seem- 
ingly achieved  adulthood  without  ever 
passing  through  the  tempests  of  adoles- 
cence, and  in  handing  herself  off  to  Rich- 
ardson—known for  his  tart  tongue  and  his 
masterful  air — she  seemed  to  be  replacing 
one  father  with  another. 

They  were  married  in  1962,  but  almost 
immediately  their  careers  conspired  to 
pull  them  apart.  Vanessa  was  working  in 
Stratford;  Tony  was  in  the  West  Country, 
directing  the  film  that  was  to  be  his  great- 
est success,  Tom  Jones.  By  all  accounts, 
however,  they  were  deeply  in  love. 
"With  Vanessa  and  Tony,"  wrote  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, Deirdre  Redgrave,  in  her  auto- 
biography, To  Be  a  Redgrave,  "there  was 
such  a  burning  intensity  that  you  couldn't 
help  feeling  like  an  intruder." 

Vanessa  was  determined  to  be  a  good 
wife:  she  would  arrive  from  Stratford  late 
Saturday  night,  snatch  a  few  hours  of 
sleep,  and  then  get  to  work  cooking  Sun- 
day dinner  for  family  and  friends.  For  a 
while,  the  Richardson  home  in  Chiswick 
was  a  gathering  place  for  London's  cultur- 
al sophisticates — left-leaning  movie  and 
theater  people  whose  reign  was  doomed  to 
last  only  until  a  generation  of  rock  'n'  roll 
scruffies  made  has-beens  of  them  all.  The 
house  had  a  nouveau  air — it  wasn't  the 
usual  English  chintz  and  mahogany;  it 
was  white  and  sleek,  with  Campaign  lor 
Nuclear  Disarmament  posters,  with  yak- 
king  mynah  birds  and  pedigreed  dogs.  But 
the  beau  monde  that  frolicked  there  was 
more  Tony's  than  Vanessa's,  and  by  the 
time  their  second  daughter,  Joely.  was 
on  the  way  (Natasha  had  been  born  in 
1963),  she  was  wearying  of  her  role  as 
hostess  to  the  Beautiful  People.  London's 
cultural  life  was  on  the  move.  And  while 
Tony  scurried  to  keep  up,  Vanessa  began 
to  feel  restless  and  neglected.  She  began 
to  change. 

She  hail  often  spoken  at  Ban  the  Bomb 
rallies  and  demonstrated  in  Whitehall  and 
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in  Trafalgar  Square;  the  day  after  her  hon- 
eymoon, in  fact,  she  had  thundered  from  a 
soapbox  in  Hyde  Park.  But  now  she  quit 
the  Labour  Party  because  it  supported 
America's  role  in  Vietnam,  and  she  began 
to  move  farther  to  the  left.  All  along,  the 
thrust  of  her  politicking  was  anti-authori- 
tarian: she  was  against  American  bully- 
ing, intelligence-service  bullying,  the  Brit- 
ish bullying  of  Northern  Ireland.  In  1968 
she  marched  through  Grosvenor  Square  at 
the  head  of  an  enormous  column  of  anti- 
Vietnam  protesters;  the  protest  turned  into 
a  riot,  and  Redgrave,  for  the  first  time, 
became  the  target  of  widespread  hate 
campaigns. 

Her  marriage  crumbled.  Tony  had  cast 
Jeanne  Moreau  in  his  latest  movie,  Made- 
moiselle, and  then  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  It  was  the  immediate,  but  not  the 
only,  reason  for  their  divorce — they  had 
long  been  going  their  separate  ways. 
Vanessa  traveled  to  Hollywood  to  film 
Camelot,  and  there,  to  her  astonishment, 
she  was  celebrated  not  only  as  an  actress 
but  as  a  great  beauty  as  well.  She  had 
brief  flings  with  Warren  Beatty  and 
George  Hamilton;  Jon  Voight  told  her  he 
had  toved  her  for  years.  But  in  the  end  it 
was  her  Camelot  co-star,  the  Italian  actor 
Franco  Nero,  whom  she  fell  for:  their  on- 
location  romance  continued  when  they 
both  returned  to  Europe.  Nero  was  hand- 
some and  dashing  and  great  with  the  kids, 
and  he  and  Vanessa  promptly  had  one — 
Carlo,  who  was  born  in  1969.  But  Nero 
wasn't  ready  for  the  new,  radicalized 
Vanessa.  He  wanted  a  housewife,  some- 
one who  would  stay  home  and  cook  the 
pasta  (Vanessa  reportedly  learned  to  make 
her  own  from  scratch).  And  he  wanted  to 
marry  her;  Vanessa  decided  against  it.  By 
1971  she  had  formed  an  attachment  to  the 
actor  Timothy  Dalton,  a  future  James 
Bond,  whom  she  had  met  while  filming 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  relationship 
was  stormy  almost  from  the  beginning 
(though  the  storms  have  long  since  sub- 
sided into  a  sturdy  friendship),  and  during 
one  of  the  low  points,  Vanessa  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  latest  cause  her 
brother  was  espousing — the  Trotskyism  of 
Gerry  Healy. 

In  Vanessa  Redgrave's  smoky  apart- 
ment, the  hour  is  nearing  two  a.m.  We 
have  just  started  talking  about  politics, 
and  ever  since,  I  have  had  the  peculiar 
sensation  that  I  am  walking  on  eggshells. 
She  is  tired,  I  realize,  and  that  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  the  way  her  husky 
voice  drones,  the  way  she  chain-smokes 
and  rubs  her  reddening  eyes.  She's  a  slow 
talker  in  the  best  of  times,  but  if  I  take  one 


of  her  lengthy  pauses  to  mean  that  she's 
finished  a  thought,  I'm  frequently  proved 
wrong — a  moment  later,  the  wheels  of  her 
oration  will  slowly  start  to  turn  again,  of- 
ten rolling  right  over  my  question. 

And  oration  it  is:  turgid,  robotic,  color- 
less. "Politician"  is  the  one  role  she's 
learned  to  play  almost  without  affect — it's 
as  though  she  were  still  memorizing  her 
lines.  She  rarely  looks  at  me  now.  Most  of 
the  time  she's  staring  through  the  cigarette 
smoke  into  the  floor,  concentrating,  con- 
centrating, making  sure  there's  no  hole  in 
the  conversation  through  which  an  ambi- 
guity might  wriggle.  The  phrases  are  glu- 
tinous, jargon-ridden,  at  once  ferocious 
and  vague;  the  sentences  coil  around  one 
another  until  there's  not  a  breath  of  air  in 
them  anywhere. 

What  I  learn  is  this.  That  she  is  a  Trot- 
skyism and  that  Trotsky ists  believe  that 
history  is  ruled  by  "objective"  laws 
and  processes — the  laws,  for  instance, 
of  dialectical  materialism.  So  revolu- 
tions, like  the  ones  in  Eastern  Europe  in 
1989,  are  almost  inevitable — the  laws  of 
history  make  them  happen  the  way  the 
laws  of  physics  make  toothpaste  come 
out  one  end  of  the  tube  when  you  squeeze 
the  other. 

Redgrave  recognizes  Israel's  right  to 
exist,  but  thinks  that  it  should  get  out  of 
the  Occupied  Territories.  She  supports  the 
P.L.O.  because  she  believes  that  the 
P.L.O.  is  the  body  that  the  Palestinians 
have  chosen  to  represent  them.  But  she  is 
also  a  politician,  which  is  to  say  that  when 
I  ask  her  what  solution  she  would  advo- 
cate for  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  she  goes 
all  mushy:  "I  advocate  the  unity  of  the 
lews  and  the  Palestinians  against  all  or 
any  forces  that  would  seek  to  do  again  to 
the  Jews  what  was  done  by  German  Fas- 
cism, or  would  seek  to  do  to  the  Palestin- 
ians or  any  other  repressed  people  what 
was  done  to  the  Jews.  I  advocate  their 
joining  together  in  finding  a  solution 
which  gives  both  peoples  peace,  and  the 
right  to  have  their  own  land  and  their  own 
leadership."  As  for  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Muammar  Qaddafi,  whom  she  has  sup- 
ported in  the  past — well,  she  won't  say 
she  supports  them  now.  She'll  say  only 
that  she  has  favored  the  nationalization 
programs  they  initiated  in  their  countries. 

But  if  a  lot  of  what  Redgrave  espouses 
strikes  me  as  blind,  wrongheaded,  and 
impractical,  not  much  of  it  sounds  genu- 
inely alarming  or  repugnant.  Hers  are  the 
views  of  a  born  rebel  and  a  naive  idealist, 
and  as  I  listen  to  them,  I  remember  some- 
thing Karel  Reisz  told  me.  "Very  early  in 
her  political  involvement,"  he  recalled, 
"I  said  to  her,  'Look,  if  you  join  one  of 


these  fringe  parties,  you  can  be  absolutely 
sure  that  you  will  never  have  any  political 
influence — that  your  political  life  will  be 
completely  useless.'  And  she  said,  'Better 
to  do  the  right  thing  and  be  useless  than  to 
do  the  wrong  thing  and  be   useful.' 

For  sixteen  years — from  1973  to  1989 
— doing  "the  right  thing"  meant  do- 
ing the  bidding  of  Thomas  Gerard  Healy, 
whose  sway  over  his  adherents  was  so 
cultish  and  absolute  that  rival  leftists  took 
to  calling  his  followers  "the  zombies." 
Squat,  bald,  and  toadlike,  with  what  his 
ex-disciple  Brian  Behan  described  as  "the 
little  sore  eyes  of  a  newborn  pig,"  Gerry 
Healy  was  a  spellbinding  orator,  a  deeply 
dedicated  revolutionary,  and  a  man  of  sur- 
prising charisma.  Expelled  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1936,  he  had  run  various 
Trotskyist  groups  in  Britain  since  the  mid- 
forties;  when  Vanessa  and  Corin  finally 
came  across  him  in  the  early  seventies,  he 
was  the  head  of  the  Socialist  Labour 
League,  which  soon  changed  its  name  to 
the  Workers  Revolutionary  Party.  To  his 
fans,  Healy  was  third  in  the  holy  trinity 
whose  other  two  components  were  Lenin 
and  Trotsky.  But  to  his  detractors,  many 
of  whom  were  former  devotees,  he  was  a 
divisive  brute  whose  neo-Stalinist  meth- 
ods ensured  that  no  party  he  led  would 
ever  grow  beyond  the  size  he  could  per- 
sonally control.  According  to  former  fol- 
lowers, Healy  would  frequently  storm 
from  his  podium  during  meetings  to 
punch  out  a  luckless  disciple;  he  would 
suddenly  tell  his  circle  that  M.I. 5  was  lis- 
tening in  and  that  the  rest  of  the  meeting 
would  have  to  be  conducted  from  a  crouch 
under  the  table;  he  once  responded  to  a 
solecism  from  Brian  Behan  by  declaring 
that  if  he  had  a  gun  he  would  shoot  him. 

First  Corin  was  drawn  into  Healy's 
fold,  and  during  the  brief  period  when  he 
was  a  Healyite  and  Vanessa  wasn't,  he 
liked  to  call  his  sister  "John  Birch."  But 
when  Vanessa  finally  succumbed,  Healy 
knew  exactly  how  to  play  her:  she  was 
instantly  anointed  Comrade  Queen  Bee. 
"There  was  quite  a  bit  of  excitement 
when  she  started  attending  meetings,"  re- 
calls Brendan  Martin,  who  was  on  the 
W.R.P.  central  committee  (and  is  now  co- 
writing  a  book  about  the  experience). 
"She  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
central  committee  almost  overnight,  much 
to  the  resentment  of  other  members  who 
felt  she  had  a  lot  to  learn.  Vanessa  was 
kept  away  from  the  ordinary  people,  and 
when  she  did  get  involved  in  activities, 
she  was  pretty  closely  shepherded.  You 
have  to  understand,  this  was  an  organiza- 
tion where  you  held  your  own  by  quoting 
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correctly  from  set  texts,  and  if  you  quoted 
something  wrongly  on  the  wrong  day  at 
the  wrong  meeting,  then  unspoken  signals 
came  from  Healy  that  this  was  the  day 
when  everybody  rubbished  you.  But  if 
Vanessa  said  something  wrong,  there  was 
an  understanding  that  you  didn't  take  is- 
sue with  her.  She  was  above  reproach, 
and  this  was  an  organization  that  lived  on 
reproach — on  belittling  people,  undermin- 
ing them,  and  then  restoring  them." 

The  W.R.P.  was  a  frenetic  organiza- 
tion, constantly  on  the  march,  fulminat- 
ing, demonstrating,  organizing,  rooting 
out  imagined  evils,  and  proposing  ex- 
treme, immediate  solutions.  The  theatri- 
cality of  it  all  was  bound  to  appeal  to 
Vanessa,  and  so  was  the  feverishness: 
here  at  last  was  a  place  that  could  match 
her  enormous  strides,  that  could  siphon 
her  explosive  energies,  a  place  where  ev- 
ery voice  was  a  bellow  and  every  day  an 
apocalypse.  Compared  with  this,  the  the- 
ater itself  was  impotent — there,  the  re- 
ward for  your  histrionic  efforts  was  mere 
applause,  but  here,  everything  you  did 
was  calculated  to  save  the  world.  Like  the 
early  Christians  who  believed  that  Christ 
would  return  at  any  minute,  Healy  be- 
lieved that  the  revolution  was  imminent, 
that  Britain's  Tory  government  would 
drive  discontented  workers  to  take  action, 
that  the  "objective"  laws  of  history  were 
about  to  kick  in.  Vanessa  became  intoxi- 
cated with  it  all,  and  Healy  nurtured  the 
intoxication. 

Besides,  coddling  Vanessa  was  good 
politics.  "Healy  realized,"  says  Martin, 
"that  in  Vanessa  he  had  a  spectacularly 
effective  pole  of  attraction  for  fund-rais- 
ing purposes.  And  her  arrival  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  ten  years  in 
which  the  Workers  Revolutionary  Party 
found  itself  awash  with  funds."  Enemies 
alleged  that  some  of  the  funds  came  from 
Libya  and  Iraq  (when  Vanessa  visited 
Libya,  Qaddafi  personally  welcomed 
her),  and  certainly  the  party's  newspaper, 
News  Line,  was  inexplicably  glossy  and 
colorful  for  a  fringe  organ  with  a  tiny  cir- 
culation and  few  ads.  But  Vanessa,  who 
gave  piles  of  her  own  money  to  the  party, 
was  perfectly  capable  of  fund-raising  by 
herself.  "People  would  ring  me  up,"  re- 
calls Karel  Reisz,  "and  say,  'You  know 
her.  Well,  how  do  you  get  rid  of  her? 
She's  camping  on  our  doorstep  and  she 
wants  money.'  You  know,  lots  of  famous 
people  just  gave  her  a  thousand  pounds  to 
get  her  out  of  the  room." 

Although  the  W.R.P.  never  made  many 


converts  among  the  traditional  sweat-of- 
their-brow  working  class,  toilers  in  the 
loftier  regions  of  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness proved  more  susceptible;  by  the  mid- 
seventies  a  sizable  contingent  of  actors, 
writers,  producers,  and  directors  (but  not 
of  electricians,  stagehands,  or  camera  op- 
erators) had  joined.  And  then  scandal 
struck.  With  Corin  acting  as  its  agent,  the 
W.R.P.  had  purchased  an  Edwardian 
mansion  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  offi- 
cially called  the  College  of  Marxist  Edu- 
cation. Unofficially,  it  was  known  as  the 
Red  House.  In  1975  a  twenty-eight-year- 
old  television  actress  (and  W.R.P.  mem- 
ber) named  Irene  Gorst,  who  claimed  to 
be  Corin 's  lover,  told  the  London  Observ- 
er that,  after  showing  up  a  few  days  late 
for  a  two-week  course  she  had  enrolled  in 
at  the  school,  she  had  been  interrogated 
for  several  hours  by  four  members  of  the 
party's  central  committee,  including  the 
Redgraves,  on  the  suspicion  that  she  was 
either  a  spy  or  a  police  dupe.  At  one 
point,  she  claimed,  she  had  tried  to 
leave,  but  Vanessa  had  pushed  her  back 
down  in  her  seat.  The  weekend  the  Ob- 
server article  was  published,  a  hundred 
Special  Branch  and  uniformed  police  of- 
ficers raided  the  Red  House,  searching 
the  grounds  for  arms  caches  alluded  to  in 
the  Observer  piece.  After  six  hours  of 
rummaging,  all  the  raiders  could  come 
up  with  was  nine  .22-caliber  bullets — 
and  those,  according  to  Vanessa,  had 
been  planted. 

Members  of  the  Workers  Revolution- 
ary Party,  including  the  Redgraves,  sued 
The  Observer,  denying  that  Gorst  had 
ever  been  bullied  or  held  against  her 
will  and  accusing  the  paper  of  depicting 
them  as  "violent  and  unlawful."  In  the 
end,  both  sides  claimed  victory — but  the 
W.R.P.  had  to  pay  court  costs  of  more 
than  $120,000. 

"The  Red  House  was  an  education  cen- 
ter whose  purpose  was  indoctrination," 
says  Brendan  Martin,  "and  its  methods 
were  crude:  Marxism  by  rote.  The  setting 
was  beautiful,  and  when  the  atmosphere 
was  light — when  Healy  wasn't  there — 
it  was  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  But  once  you 
were  there,  you  weren't  really  allowed  to 
leave — you  would  be  threatened  or  even 
restrained.  And  once  you'd  been  there, 
you  usually  didn't  want  to  go  back." 

Life  at  the  Red  House  was  puritani- 
cal— no  sex  allowed.  Which  made  the 
next  scandal  all  the  stranger.  In  1985, 
Healy's  former  secretary  Aileen  Jennings 
accused  him  of  taking  sexual  advantage  of 
at  least  twenty-six  female  party  members, 
and  using  W.R.P.  apartments  to  do  so. 
Whereupon  the  party's  ruling  council,  led 


by  its  general  secretary,  Michael  Banda, 
expelled  Healy  from  the  W.R.P.  Then 
seventy-three  (and  married,  with  two  chil- 
dren), Healy  went  into  hiding,  but  sup- 
porters fought  back  on  his  behalf,  accus- 
ing Banda  of  making  "slanderous,  pre- 
posterous, and  outrageous  attacks  on 
Comrade  Healy's  record  as  a  revolution- 
ist"— attacks  which  Vanessa  still  believes 
were  initiated  by  intelligence  services 
hell-bent  on  destroying  the  party  from 
within.  "Reds  in  the  Beds!"  chortled  the 
tabloids,  and  for  several  freakish  days 
there  were  two  Workers  Revolutionary 
Parties,  putting  out  two  identical-looking 
newspapers,  each  denouncing  the  other. 
Then,  typically,  the  splinters  themselves 
splintered.  The  deposer  Banda  was  top- 
pled, only  to  set  up  his  own  group.  And 
before  long  the  "Healyites"  were  desert- 
ed by  Healy  himself,  who  left,  with  the 
Redgraves  in  tow,  to  form  the  Marxist 
Party — of  which,  since  Healy's  death  in 
1989,  the  Redgraves  are  now  the  leaders. 
In  the  last  six  months,  they  have  spear- 
headed further  purges.  And  the  Marxist 
Party,  already  tiny,  has  split  once  again. 

Now  the  wee  hours  are  getting  down- 
right infinitesimal,  and  the  smoke  is 
making  us  both  cough.  Time  to  wrap  up 
our  conversation  and  let  her  get  to  sleep. 
Time  to  ask  one  last  question. 

I  do.  Whereupon  everything  changes. 

What  I  want  to  know  has  to  do  with  the 
1985  split  in  the  Workers  Revolutionary 
Party.  Specifically,  I'm  wondering  about 
the  charges  that  were  hurled  against  Hea- 
ly, about  whether  the  Redgraves  had  ever 
harbored  any  suspicions  about  him,  about 
whether  there  were  changes  in  Healy's 
political  positions  that  led  dissenters  to  in- 
vent "slanders"  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

An  obscure  question,  really,  and  maybe 
not  worth  asking.  But  when  I  do,  her  eyes 
suddenly  turn  milk-blue — baleful  and 
opaque.  Her  voice  takes  on  a  steely  edge. 

Why,  she  wants  to  know,  have  I  asked 
her  that  question?  Who  told  me  to  ask  it? 
Why  do  these  things  concern  me?  Where 
did  I  get  the  information  on  which  that 
question  is  based?  Who  supplied  me? 
How  dure  I  bring  up  these  lies  again! 

The  words  tumble  out  of  her  now,  and 
the  look  on  her  face  has  gone  stony,  implac- 
able— she's  Hannibal  Lecter,  and  I'm  no 
longer  a  person,  or  even  a  journalist.  I'm  ;i 
thing — probably  a  thing  sent  by  M.I.5. 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  or  so.  she 
talks  at  me,  her  voice  growly  and  harsh. 
occasionally  rising  on  a  wave  of  emotion. 
I've  come  to  bring  up  lies,  she  s;iys.  Do  I 
realize   that   asking   these   questions   is   ,i 

form  of  abuse?  Thai  I  have  come  to  her 
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apartment  and  broken  her  trust  and  abused 
her?  It's  monstrous,  and  she  has  fought  it 
before  and  she  will  fight  it  again,  and  she 
will  not  tolerate  this  abuse.  Monstrous. 
Intolerable.  And  on.  And  on. 

Her  face  is  six  inches  from  mine  now; 
cigarette  smoke  is  curling  around  it,  and 
even  as  she  glares  into  my  eyes,  hating 
me,  I  can't  help  feeling  amazed  by  the 
emotional  force  at  her  command.  All  the 
power  she  brings  to  her  stage  perfor- 
mances is  railroading  into  me,  and  the  en- 
ergy there  could  light  a  small  city.  I  tell 
her  that  I  didn't  intend  to  abuse  her.  I 
tell  her  nobody  instructed  me  to  ask  her 
these  questions.  But  her  eyes  are  like  sea- 
water  beneath  layers  of  white  ice.  At  2:30 
in  the  morning,  I  tell  her  I  think  I'd  better 
call  a  cab. 

The  interview  is  decidedly  over. 

Actually,  that's  not  the  end  of  the  sto- 
ry. But  watching  her  turn  from  a  testy 
Jekyll  into  a  laser-eyed  Hyde,  I  realize 
that  there  are  two  Vanessas,  a  bright  side 
that's  impassioned,  exuberant,  and  gener- 
ous, and  a  dark  side  that  has  grown  out  of 
the  other  like  a  tumor,  feeding  on  the 
same  boundless  emotional  energy,  but  di- 
recting and  shaping  it  into  a  boiling  knot 
of  paranoia  and  anger.  "You've  got  to  re- 
alize," says  the  actor  Cork  Hubbert,  a 
left-wing  activist  who  has  himself  felt  the 
sting  of  Redgrave's  suspicion,  "Vanessa 
has  been  blacklisted,  and  it  wounds  her 
and  it  makes  her  become  her  own  worst 
enemy.  People  like  her  try  to  strike  back 


at  those  who  have  hurt  them.  And  in  do- 
ing so  they  hurt  themselves." 

It  is  a  sunny  Saturday  morning  in  Lon- 
don— oddly  enough.  A  few  days  have 
passed  since  our  late-night  interview,  and 
Vanessa  Redgrave  and  I  are  making  peace 
over  breakfast  at  London's  gracefully  fad- 
ing Waldorf  Hotel.  Redgrave  is  feasting 
on  a  bleak-looking  plate  of  unaccompa- 
nied scrambled  eggs,  and  we  are  ranting 
together  about  the  way  arts  censorship  has 
raised  its  ugly  head  both  in  Britain  and 
America.  In  short,  we  have  found  some 
common  ground.  For  a  while,  we  talk 
about  her  plans  for  the  near  future:  she  is 
starring  in  an  adaptation  of  E.  M.  For- 
ster's  Howards  End,  directed  by  James 
Ivory.  And  she's  also  looking  for  a  play- 
wright. In  the  wake  of  the  revolutions  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  perestroika  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  she  believes  the  time  to  rage 
against  Stalinism  has  given  way  to  a  peri- 
od in  which  the  processes  that  led  up  to  it 
might  be  explored.  "I  want  to  put  togeth- 
er a  play,  with  Robert  Sturua  [her  director 
in  Three  Sisters],  that  would  analyze  what 
happened  in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in 
those  years — how  the  corruption  oc- 
curred, and  what  made  people  do  what 
was  finally  done."  I  have  just  seen  Joely 
give  a  smashing  performance  in  the 
slobby  comedy  King  Ralph,  and  as  I  tell 
her  about  it,  Vanessa's  face  begins  to 
crinkle  and  glow. 

Her  dark  side,  once  you've  glimpsed  it, 
can't  be  forgotten.  But  I  think  I'm  begin- 


ning to  understand  it.  She  has  paid  a  price 
for  her  political  passions — and  not  just  in 
calumnies  and  lost  work.  As  open  and 
emotional  and  magnanimous  as  she  is,  no 
one  can  live  the  way  she  has  without  de- 
veloping a  complex  of  suspicions  and  de- 
fenses that  take  on  a  teeming  life  of  their 
own,  that  isolate  her  from  people  she  has 
come  to  love  and  trust,  and  split  her  inter- 
nally the  way  her  Trotskyist  parties  end- 
lessly split  and  re-split.  But  I  don't  think 
she's  ever  really  examined  that  part  of 
herself — as  David  Hare  says,  she's  pre- 
Freudian.  Even  as  an  actress,  she  doesn't 
probe  her  role,  doesn't  look  for  motiva- 
tion and  understanding.  She  simply  goes 
with  the  feeling — whatever  she  really 
feels  becomes  her  "truth."  I  remember 
something  Karel  Reisz  said  about  her: 
"Vanessa  isn't  censored  by  common 
sense.  There's  not  that  hesitation  in  her — 
there's  nothing  between  the  wish  and  the 
deed.  What  you  have  to  recognize  about 
her  is  that  she  really  thinks  anything's 
possible." 

As  we  part,  she  smiles  gently.  "I'm 
glad  that  we  were  finally  able  to  establish 
a  real  relationship,"  she  says.  Then  I 
watch  her  as  she  zooms  down  the  street 
with  the  dangerous  air  of  someone  who's 
determined  to  get  where  she's  going  but 
can't  see  a  thing.  Still  wearing  that 
shapeless  tan  blazer,  oblivious  of  the 
gawkers  who  follow  her  progress,  she 
looks  like  no  one  else  on  earth:  ethereal, 
red-haired,  her  jaw  dropped  as  if  she 
were  eating  the  wind.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  93)  keep  secrets." 
Though  she  portrays  herself  as  a  wom- 
an on  a  noble  mission,  almost  everybody 
else  is  eagerly  anticipating  grainy  zoom- 
lens  snapshots  of  the  Reagans'  dirty  laun- 
dry— this  time  by  a  family  member.  "If 
she  writes  this  book  in  the  way  she  ought 
to,"  says  Kitty  Kelley  with  the  slightly 
stunned  vo\ce  of  experience,  "there'll 
be  more  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Reagan  than 
Patti." 

The  consensus  in  the  publishing  world 
is  that  Davis's  advance  from  Putnam  is 
shockingly  large — one  publishing  execu- 
tive even  calls  it  "outrageous" — espe- 
cially for  someone  who  has  already  writ- 
ten two  largely  autobiographical  novels 
that  were  tepidly  received.  (Her  first, 
Home  Front,  centered  on  the  governor  of 
a  large  state  and  his  perfectly  coiffed  wife; 
Deadfall  was  about  the  covert  war  in  Nic- 
aragua.) Her  third,  A  House  of  Secrets, 


which  will  slip  into  bookstores  next 
month,  features  characters  you  may  rec- 
ognize: a  prim,  domineering  mother; 
a  powerful,  detached  father  ("serene 
...floating  above  the  flames");  and  a 
narrator-daughter  who  is  a  novelist  so 
alienated  from  her  family  that  she  has  her 
tubes  tied  at  twenty-four  in  order  to  kill 
the  gene  pool.  (When  asked  if  she  had  a 
tubal  ligation,  Davis  refuses  to  com- 
ment— but  she  points  out  that  the  opera- 
tion can  be  reversed.) 

Though  she  hedges  on  where  imagina- 
tion ends  and  truth  begins,  she  says  the 
novel — and  ongoing  therapy — has  allowed 
her  to  work  through  her  own  "stuff."  "A 
House  of  Secrets  is  about  a  woman  trying  to 
understand  her  childhood  by  writing  about 
it,"  she  explains.  "The  struggle  in  her 
childhood  was  over  her  sexuality,  because 
that's  what  threatened  her  mother.  Every 
lover  the  woman  had  was  a  victory  over 


her  mother  and  her  sister,  who  aligned 
herself  with  her  mother.  Her  mother  was 
angry  at  the  narrator  for  growing  up." 
(Davis's  publisher  suggested  a  number  of 
magazines  for  serial  rights,  but  Patti  sug- 
gested Penthouse,  "because  there's  a  lot 
of  sex  in  the  book.") 

"Emotionally,  I  was  at  a  really  raw 
place  writing  this  ncvel,"  she  continues. 
"It  wasn't  until  I  finished  that  I  stepped 
back,  looked  at  what  I'd  done,  and  under- 
stood I'd  set  myself  up  for  writing  my 
own  story.  I  never  thought  I  would.  Emo- 
tionally, I  told  the  truth  in  A  House  of 
Secrets.  Factually,  I'll  tell  the  truth  next 
time." 

Patti  Davis  greets  you  at  her  front  door 
accompanied  by  Sadie,  a  peanut-but- 
ter-colored dog  of  indeterminate  pedigree 
that  she  calls,  proudly,  "a  pound  dog." 
The  white  stucco  house  sits  on  a  tree-lined 
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street.  A  bushy  pine  tree  guards  the  front 
yard,  and  the  large  backyard  is  tented  by 
two  massive  avocado  trees,  one  of  which 
holds  a  rust-colored  tree  house,  where  Da- 
vis feeds  her  partially  tamed  squirrel, 
Squirmy. 

There  is  something  of  the  ingenuous 
hippie,  the  seasoned  naif,  in  the  woman 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  off-white  sofa 
that  dominates  her  living  room.  She  de- 
scribes her  decorating  style  as  "funky," 
but  it  is  sophisticated  funk:  the  living- 
room  carpet  is  a  forest-green  Oriental  re- 
production and  a  corner  table  shows  off  a 
couple  of  Lalique  birds.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  Erte-ish  art,  most  of  it 
picked  up  at  antiques  stores  or  the  Rose 
Bowl  Flea  Market.  In  the  bedroom,  across 
from  her  bed,  hangs  a  pastel  painting  of  a 
woman  in  a  white  slip  daintily  touching 
her  upper  thigh.  It  is,  says  Davis  with  a 
laugh,  one  of  her  favorite  things,  a  wom- 
an masturbating,  "which  I  do  a  lot  myself 
these  days  since  I'm  not  seeing  anyone." 

There  are  also  a  few  framed  snapshots 
scattered  throughout  the  house,  mostly  of 
Davis  and  her  ex-husband,  Paul  Grilley. 
There  is  one  photo,  tucked  almost  out  of 
sight  on  the  lower  shelf  of  a  dining-room 
side  table,  of  her  father,  Hollywood-hand- 
some and  young,  jumping  a  white  stal- 
lion. (There  are  no  pictures  of  her  mother, 
who  has  never  visited  this  house.) 

When  the  lack  of  family  resemblance  is 
remarked  upon,  Davis  says,  "Well,  my 
brother  and  I  did  have  the  same  nose — 
like  our  father's — until  I  got  mine  done." 
That  happened  last  year  under  the  scalpel 
of  Dr.  Steven  Hoefflin,  the  plastic  sur- 
geon who  dreamed  up  Ivana  Trump's  new 
face. 

Davis  wears  a  loose  black  overblouse 
and  black  workout  tights  that  outline  long 
slim  legs  and  a  body  Davis  takes  obvious 
pride  in:  she  gets  up  at  six  A.M.  seven 
days  a  week  to  pump  iron  in  the  same 
gym  as  Arnold  Schwarzenegger.  "I  don't 
have  that  much  vanity  except  about  my 
body,  which  is  part  of  self-image,"  she 
says.  "But  I'll  be  the  first  one  to  get  a 
face-lift  when  I  start  sagging." 

It  is  what  she  calls  her  "drive  for  self- 
improvement"  that  marks  Davis  as  the 
near  parody  of  a  California  girl:  she  be- 
gins sentences,  "Well,  a  Rolfer  once  told 
me.  .  .  ";  she  invokes  the  teachings  of  co- 
dependency  guru  John  Bradshaw;  she 
speaks  of  ecology  and  swimming  with 
dolphins  as  if  they  were  religious  experi- 
ences; and  she  talks  about  her  body  and 
her   sexuality    with    innocent    gusto.    "I 


guess  I  just  like  sex  a  lot,"  she  says. 
"Look,  I  was  made  for  the  sixties.  I  was 
enormously  happy  when  I  could  go  to  To- 
panga  Canyon,  take  off  all  my  clothes, 
and  go  out  and  garden.  It  was  nothing  if 
someone  came  over  and  you  were  walking 
around  naked." 

Davis's  openness  is,  she  says  with  a 
grin,  not  exactly  shared  by  her  mother. 
"I'm  trying  to  figure  out  if  'prim'  is  an 
insult.  .  .but  I  guess  she  is  prim."  DaviS 
says,  however,  that  she  is  trying  to  be 
careful  when  she  speaks  of  her  mother, 
trying  hard  to  be  "generous."  "Some- 
body once  said  my  father's  like  Teflon," 
she  explains.  "Well,  my  mother's  like 
flypaper.  But  there's  such  a  contradiction 
between  her  image  and  reality  that  it  con- 
fuses people.  Then  along  comes  this  six- 
hundred-page  Kitty  Kelley  book  full  of  all 
this  bad  stuff  and  you're  supposed  to  be- 
lieve that  one  little  woman  who  weighs 
about  fifteen  pounds  is  running  the  coun- 
try. People  don't  have  a  well-rounded 
portrait." 

Davis  denies  Kelley's  claim  that  she  in- 
terviewed the  former  First  Daughter,  but 
Davis  read  the  book  with  great  interest. 
As  for  one  of  Kelley's  most  sensational 
claims,  the  alleged  affair  between  Nancy 
Reagan  and  Frank  Sinatra,  Davis  is  non- 
plussed. "I  find  it  hard  to  envision.  But  I 
find  it  hard  to  envision  my  parents  making 
love.  Can  you  imagine  your  parents  fuck- 
ing? I  can't,  so  I  certainly  can't  imagine 
either  of  them  fucking  someone  else.  Be- 
sides, it's  very  uninteresting  to  me  be- 
cause there's  no  context.  If  it  happened,  it 
obviously  didn't  affect  my  parents'  mar- 
riage. And  if  it  didn't,  then  who  cares  if 
they  had  lunch  together?" 

Beyond  that,  she  adds,  the  Reagan- 
Sinatra  friendship  was  long-standing. 
"They  had  him  escort  me  to  some  gover- 
nor's inaugural  thing  when  my  father  first 
got  elected,"  she  remembers.  "When  I 
read  about  my  mother  and  Sinatra  in  Kit- 
ty's book  I  thought.  Well,  God,  I  spent 
this  whole  evening  with  him  and  he  never 
came  on  to  me.  Of  course,  I  was  jailbait  at 
the  time,  but  he  was  very  gentlemanly. 
We  talked  about  music;  he  was  going  to 
teach  me  to  sing.  And  then  I  thought. 
Maybe  he  did  come  on  to  me  and  I  just 
didn't  recognize  it."  She  laughs.  "Maybe 
there  was  something  to  those  singing  les- 
sons after  all." 

Kelley's  account  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
dependence  on  his  own  astrologer  and 
Donald  Regan's  revelations  about  the  de- 
gree of  influence  stargazers  had  on  the 
Reagans  leave  Davis  dumbfounded. 
"Talk  about  keeping  secrets!"  she  ex- 
claims. "I  had  no  idea.  None.  The  only 


reason  I  believed  Don  Regan  was  because 
he  didn't  seem  creative  enough  to  have 
invented  it.  But  it  surprised  the  shit  out  of 
me,  and  then  I  read  a  quote  of  my  broth- 
er's saying  he  was  surprised.  They  must 
have  kept  those  books  locked  somewhere 
in  a  vault. 

"In  retrospect.  I  now  understand  why 
my  father  got  inaugurated  as  governor  at 
that  bizarre  hour.  [Reagan  was  sworn  in  to 
office  for  his  first  term  at  12:01  A.M.]  I 
remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  this 
was  strange.  Like,  you  can't  wait  to  get  to 
the  office?  Afraid  they'll  take  it  away  from 
you?  They  didn't  give  any  reason.  So  I  just 
thought.  This  is  weird.  But,  hey,"  she 
chuckles,  "it's  a  weird  family." 

As  for  Kitty  Kelley's  revelation  that 
Davis  has  been  cut  out  of  her  parents' 
will,  she  shrugs:  "I  assumed  that  years 
ago." 

With  the  flood  of  books  on  her  parents 
and  the  decade  they  presided  over,  is  there 
really  room  for  another  account?  Isn't 
America  Reaganed  out?  Davis  says  no, 
adding  that  she  feels  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  speak  out:  "It's  important  for  peo- 
ple with  visibility  to  come  out  and  say, 
'I'm  not  going  to  let  you  slide  by  on  these 
illusions — here's  the  real  story.'  So  what- 
ever your  real  story  is,  it's  O.K.  If  your 
father  came  into  your  bed  when  you  were 
a  kid,  it's  O.K.  to  talk  about  it.  That's 
what  I'm  trying  to  do,  chip  away  at  this 
desire  people  have  to  keep  secrets — be- 
cause they're  really  toxic." 

The  American  public,  however,  may 
not  accept  any  more  nasty  tales  about 
Nancy  Reagan.  "Unless  it's  a  knockout 
book."  warns  one  celebrity  biographer, 
"Patti's  going  to  get  it  in  spades.  And  if 
one  of  those  parents  dies.  .  . "  The  back- 
lash that  has  greeted  Kitty  Kelley's  best- 
seller is  a  dark  omen  for  Davis:  Kelley's 
reporting  methods  and  character  have  been 
questioned,  and  influential  supporters 
ranging  from  George  Will  to  Joan  Rivers 
have  rallied  around  the  former  First  Lady. 
Only  a  month  after  Kelley's  book  was  pub- 
lished, 25. (XX)  children  chanted  Nancy 
Reagan's  name  at  a  Rose  Bowl  rally,  where 
she  was  described  as  "a  terrific  mother,  a 
devoted  wife,  and  our  guiding  light." 

But  Davis,  perhaps  naively,  doesn't  ex- 
pect her  book  to  boomerang  on  her.  be- 
cause she  insists  that  she's  not  going  to  be 
writing  a  Daughter  Dearest.  "In  a  dys- 
functional family  every  person  plays  a 
part.  I  was  the  observer.  I  saw  every- 
thing more  clearly  than  I  thought  I  was 
seeing  it."  One  Reagan-family  observer 
agrees,  stating  it  more  dramatically: 
"Patti  was  the  Inst  to  see  through  Nan- 
cy. And  Nancy  knew  it." 
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Patti  Davis  has  embarrassed  her  parents 
since  her  birth.  "An  eight-pound 
preemie,"  Davis  chortles,  referring  to  her 
parents'  explanation  of  why  she  arrived 
only  seven  months  after  their  marriage.  "I 
was  always  told  I  was  premature,  but 
when  I  found  out  what  a  baby's  normal 
birth  weight  is  I  said,  'Excuse  me?'  I 
didn't  ask  my  parents  about  it  because 
they'd  made  such  a  point  of  saying  I  was 
premature.  So  I  figured,  Let  them  think  I 
believe  it.  Growing  up  in  the  sixties,  I 
actually  thought  it  was  kind  of  cool." 

Patti  admits  she  was  surprised  when  she 
read  her  mother's  belated  admission  in 
Nancy's  memoir,  My  Turn,  "though  the 
way  she  phrased  it  was  a  little  coy.  Her 
editor  must've  made  her  put  it  in." 

"The  first  year  of  our  marriage  was  dif- 
ficult" was  the  way  Nancy  Reagan  wrote 
about  it.  "We  had  our  first  child,  Patti, 
who  was  born — go  ahead  and  count — a 
bit  precipitously  but  very  joyfully,  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1952."  Nancy  went  on  to  recall 
that,  "when  Patti  turned  out  to  be  a  girl,  I 
thought  Ronnie  might  be  disappointed. 
'Not  at  all,'  he  said.  'The  wonderful  thing 
about  having  a  girl  is  that  you  get  to  see 
your  wife  as  a  little  girl,  growing  up.'  " 

Davis  admits  with  a  tight  smile  that  she 
read  only  the  pages  in  My  Turn  that  were 
about  herself.  "If  she'd  written  ten  pages 
about  you  like  the  ten  pages  on  me,  I 
don't  know  that  you  would  have  gone 
through  the  rest  of  it,"  she  says.  "I  had 
this  primal  reaction.  When  I  read  this  lit- 
any of  complaints — that  I  spit  up  my 
food,  cried  and  embarrassed  her  in  front 
of  friends,  wouldn't  stop  crying  and  she 
was  afraid  the  guests  would  think  I  was 
being  beaten.  .  .well,  on  a  subconscious 
level  I  had  this  feeling  of  being  a  baby 
alone  a  lot.  I  was  probably  in  my  room 
crying  because  I  didn't  want  to  be  alone. 

"And  then  I  had  a  second  reaction,  I 
was  married  then  and  wanted  to  get  preg- 
nant myself,  so  I  also  read  it  as  a  woman 
trying  to  have  a  baby  reading  another 
woman's  account  of  her  first  child.  I 
thought.  What  a  strange  way  to  write 
about  your  baby.  I  mean,  if  you're  lucky, 
babies  do  spit,  shit,  cry,  and  sleep. 

"My  mother  couldn't  possibly  have 
known  how  she  was  coming  across.  At  one 
point,  she  wrote,  'Then,  as  if  we  didn't 
have  enough  to  deal  with  that  month,  Wil- 
liam Casey  collapsed  in  his  office. '  "  Patti 
howls.  "I  read  that  line  over  three  times.  I 
thought  my  eye's  were  playing  tricks  on  me. 
'As  if  we  didn't  have  enough  to  deal 
with. .  . '  Like,  'Couldn't  you  have  waited 
a  couple  of  weeks,  Bill?' 

According  to  Davis,  growing  up  Rea- 
gan was  a  lonely  task.  Her  father  "was 


not  terribly  engaged"  in  the  family,  and 
her  mother  was  "too  engaged,  her  pres- 
ence too  much  felt.  Overwhelming.  There 
was  no  balance."  Davis's  response  was  to 
be  "stoic.  I  was  a  tough  little  kid.  Very 
strong.  I  sealed  myself  into  my  own  little 
world." 

Everything  in  her  childhood  home  in 
L.A.,  she  continues,  was  shrouded  in  se- 
crecy. Her  parents,  for  instance,  never 
told  her  that  she  had  an  older  half-sister 
and  half-brother.  It  was  left  to  eighteen- 
year-old  Maureen  to  inform  seven-year- 
old  Patti  of  the  fact.  According  to  Mau- 
reen's autobiography,  her  little  half-sister 
reacted  by  racing  from  the  room  in  tears 
(an  incident  Davis  doesn't  recall). 

Michael,  who  occasionally  lived  with 
the  Reagans  when  she  was  growing  up, 
disclosed  his  own  secret  in  his  book,  On 
the  Outside  Looking  In:  he'd  been  molest- 
ed as  a  kid  by  a  camp  counselor.  "Then 
Maureen  got  on  Donahue  to  promote  her 
book,"  says  Davis,  reciting  the  media 
revelations  of  her  siblings,  "and  told  of 
leaving  her  first  husband,  who  was  very 
abusive.  But  she  didn't  go  to  her  mother, 
my  mother,  or  our  father.  She  went  to  the 
Y.W.C.A.  and  worked  it  out  on  her  own. 
This  is  not  Ozzie  and  Harriet  here,  this  is 
not  the  way  a  family  is  supposed  to  be. 

"What's  interesting  about  this  family  is 
that  everyone  has  a  separate  little  trian- 
gle," says  Davis.  "Ron  has  his  triangle 
with  my  parents,  Michael  and  Maureen 
theirs,  I  mine."  The  difference  was  that, 
although  Nancy  was  always  attentive  to 
her  son,  her  daughter  doesn't  recall  re- 
ceiving the  same  warmth.  "There  are  cer- 
tainly a  lot  of  photos  with  her  arm  around 
tiim  showing  affection,"  Davis  remarks 
softly.  She  adds  that  she's  now  "so  accus- 
tomed to  it,  it  doesn't  feel  like  hurt,  but  at 
some  point  it  did." 

As  a  child  she  filled  spiral  notebooks 
with  poetry  that  was  "loaded  with  a  lot  of 
death  images.  Very  dark  because  I  felt 
there  was  something  wrong  with  my  life 
and  our  family.  I  was  very  somber  and 
withdrawn.  My  parents  tell  stories  about 
picking  me  up  from  school  when  I  was 
young.  Everyone  else  was  playing  and  I'd 
be  off  in  a  corner  with  a  book. 

"I  was  very  insecure,"  she  recalls, 
"had  very  low  self-esteem.  I  didn't  feel  I 
was  entitled  to  take  up  my  space  in  the 
world,  that  I  was  trying  to  squeeze  in,  make 
myself  as  small  as  possible.  I  didn't  have  it 
so  clearly  worked  out  that  I  said  the  reason 
is  'My  family  doesn't  work.'  "  But  it 
doesn't  take  Bruno  Bettelheim  to  under- 
stand that  something  was  very  wrong. 
"Mario  Thomas  told  me,  'Being  a  celebri- 
ty's kid  sucks,'  "says Davis.  "What sucks 


about  it  is  that  you  never  feel  like  you're 
important — you're  special  only  in  the  shad- 
ow of  that  other  person.  It  would  take  a  very 
enlightened  parent  to  understand  and  nur- 
ture self-esteem  in  such  a  child." 

Davis  saw  her  mother  as  an  ultra-tradi- 
tional wife  who  kept  a  "pretty  perfect 
household"  and  "exhausted  herself  with 
details.  My  father  went  out,  worked,  and 
she  ran  the  house,  hired  the  maids,  planned 
the  menus.  It  looked  like  bullshit  to  me. 
Early  on  I  felt  I  would  never  get  married. " 

By  the  time  she  was  eleven,  Patti  was 
"taller  than  the  boys  and  had  breasts.  I 
was  too  big,  too  developed."  She  didn't 
feel  pretty,  and  nobody  contradicted  her, 
least  of  all  her  parents. 

At  thirteen,  by  mutual  agreement,  Patti 
was  shipped  off  to  boarding  school  in  Ari- 
zona, accompanied  by  her  horse,  Silver. 
That  same  year,  Nancy  and  Ronald  Rea- 
gan decided  to  enter  the  California  guber- 
natorial race.  "It  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Nobody  asked  our  opinions.  They 
said,  'This  is  where  we're  going.'  It  was 
just  like . . .  'Here's  your  life. ' 

"The  night  Ronnie  was  elected  gover- 
nor," Nancy  wrote  in  My  Turn,  "the  first 
person  we  called  was  Patti,  who  was  in 
Arizona.  .  .  .  When  we  told  Patti  the  good 
news,  she  burst  into  tears  and  said,  'How 
could  you  do  this  to  me?'  Granted,  she 
was  only  fourteen,  but  I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  moment.  I  didn't  understand 
why  Patti  couldn't  be  happy  for  her  fa- 
ther, even  if  she  did  hate  politics." 

"I  knew  my  life  had  changed  irrevoca- 
bly and  I  didn't  want  that,"  Patti  ex- 
plains. "For  a  fourteen-year-old  it  was  a 
perfectly  logical  thing  to  say  because  she 
thinks  the  world  revolves  around  her. 
There  was  no  room  for  pride.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  a  governor's  daughter." 

Summers  away  from  boarding  school, 
Davis  languished  at  the  governor's  man- 
sion in  Sacramento.  "One  day,"  she  re- 
calls, "I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion  to  this  little  cupola.  I  was 
a  million  miles  off  the  earth,  I  thought. 
Suddenly,  I  looked  down  and  saw  people 
standing  outside  the  wrought-iron  fence, 
waving  at  me.  I  thought,  Oh,  no,  there's 
nowhere  I  can  go  to  get  away." 

Not  a  particularly  involved  student,  Da- 
vis spent  one  year  at  Northwestern  and 
two  years  at  U.S.C.,  where  she  majored 
in  drama.  After  her  junior  year  she  dropped 
out,  with  no  parental  protest.  "They  al- 
ways knew  I  wouldn't  graduate." 

Guitar  in  hand,  the  daughter  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  California  got  a  job  as  a  hostess/ 
singer  at  the  Great  American  Food  and 
Beverage  Company  in  Santa  Monica  and 
moved  into  a  $170-a-month  apartment. 
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Patti  Dearest 


"She  was  a  hippie,"  remembers  someone 
who  knew  her  then,  "serving  Cokes  and 
singing.  She  had  a  bad  folksinger's  voice. 
Everyone  knew  she  was  the  governor's 
daughter.  Everyone  was  going,  'Wouldn't 
it  be  great  to  have  sex  with  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's daughter?" 

"My  mother  knew  I  worked  in  a  restau- 
rant, but  she  had  no  idea  what  was  going 
on,"  says  Patti  with  a  smile.  "Do  you 
think  I  called  her  and  said,  'I  got  really 
stoned  last  night  and  slept  with  this  guy,  I 
wish  I  could  remember  his  name'?" 

Davis  says  she  smoked  dope,  dropped 
acid,  and,  later  in  the  decade,  had  a  seri- 
ous "six-month  bout  with  cocaine.  I  nev- 
er did  a  lot,  but  it  gets  ahold  of  your  life.  I 
could  get  a  little  coke,  keep  it  in  my 
house,  do  tiny  bits,  and  make  it  last  a  long 
time.  But  I  never  forgot  where  it  was.  I 
was  either  looking  for  it,  doing  it,  or  re- 
covering from  it. 

"I  felt  hypocritical.  Here  I  was,  living 
in  Topanga  Canyon,  a  vegetarian  learning 
about  herbs,  hiking  in  the  hills,  tending 
my  vegetable  garden,  chopping  wood  be- 
cause my  house  was  heated  with  wood 
stoves.  .  .and  yet  I  liked  cocaine.  What's 
wrong  with  this  picture? 

"It's  the  only  drug  I  regret  taking.  It's 
mean.  And  I'm  the  ideal  person  to  get  into 
it,  because  it  makes  you  feel  very  secure, 
competent,  and  on  top  of  it.  I  was  the 
perfect  victim." 

When  she  was  laid  off,  she  went  on 
unemployment  for  "about  a  year."  Her 
parents  said — and  offered — nothing.  "Dad 
came  out  of  the  Depression,  so  he  thought  it 
built  character." 

One  day  in  a  record  store,  Davis  intro- 
duced herself  to  the  first  important  man  in 
her  life,  Bernie  Leadon,  the  steel  guitarist 
of  the  Eagles.  "I  went  up  to  him  and  said 
I  really  liked  'My  Man,'  "  she  recalls, 
pointing  him  out  on  the  back  of  an  album 
cover.  "He  said,  Great.  What  are  you 
doing  right  now?  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
beach?'  "  She  laughs.  "I  think  he  asked 
my  name.  We  spent  the  day  together  and 
from  then  on  we  were  linked.  I  fell  in  love 
with  him  the  minute  I  met  him." 

Their  relationship  lasted  four  years, 
and  Davis  even  co-wrote  "I  Wish  You 
Peace,"  a  song  on  the  band's  One  of 
These  Nights  album.  "It  started  falling 
apart  when  he  left  the  Eagles.  When  he 
was  on  the  road  we  had  a  great  thing  go- 
ing. I  was  writing,  mainly  songs,  he  was 
doing  his  thing,  and  there'd  be  all  these 
long-distance  calls,  phone  sex,  flying  out 
to  meet  him.  When  he  left  the  group  and 


was  home  a  lot  we  started  getting  on  each 
other's  nerves  because  we  really  started  to 
get  to  know  each  other." 

In  the  mid-seventies,  Davis  says,  she 
started  to  "educate"  herself  about  the 
anti-nuclear  movement.  "I  didn't  stand  up 
on  a  stage  until  after  my  father  got  elected 
president."  When  she  did,  it  was  Survival 
Sunday  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  1981. 
She  told  her  unhappy  parents  ahead  of 
time,  but  "they  couldn't  forbid  me  to  do 
it.  I  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  I  knew  I 
was  in  a  delicate  situation.  I  didn't  want 
to  look  like  I  was  attacking  my  father  per- 
sonally; I  was  attacking  his  politics.  He 
wasn't  the  first  president  with  a  pro- 
nuclear  stance. 

"I  find  it  both  irritating  and  amusing 
when  my  mother  says  I've  been  used  by 
people  in  political  movements.  I  know 
how  I've  gone  about  this,  how  much  infor- 
mation I've  gotten  before  I've  spoken  out.  I 
was  raised  with  someone  praised  for  stand- 
ing up  for  his  own  viewpoint.  That's  a 
dangerous  concept  to  give  a  child,"  she 
laughs,  "because  they  may  stand  up  for 
their  viewpoint  and  not  agree  with  yours." 

Davis  has  always  been  downright  fierce 
about  her  independence.  "I  don't  have  a 
husband  or  rich  boyfriend,"  she  says.  "I 
don't  have  a  trust  fund.  I've  always  worked 
for  my  money."  She  estimates  that  she's 
lived  on  as  little  as  $2,500  a  year — when 
her  father  was  governor  of  California — to  a 
pre-Putnam-advance  high  of  $100,000, 
coughed  up  by  NBC  in  the  first  year  of  her 
father's  administration  for  the  exclusive 
rights  to  Davis's  acting  talents.  "My  moth- 
er asked  [TV  producer]  Aaron  Spelling  to 
help  me  get  my  SAG  card,"  recalls  Davis, 
who  went  on  to  play  parts  on  several  TV 
series,  including  Vega$,  Nero  Wolfe,  and 
Trapper  John,  M.D.  (The  NBC  deal  yield- 
ed just  one  TV  movie,  For  Ladies  Only, 
about  the  lives  of  Chippendale-type  male 
dancers.  Davis  recalls  an  interview  she 
gave  to  Playgirl  at  the  time: '  'Someone  sent 
it  to  my  mother.  She  said,  'I  was  so  embar- 
rassed about  having  this  magazine  that  I 
burned  it. '  I  had  this  image  of  my  mother  on 
her  knees,  putting  these  nude  pictures  of 
men  into  the  fireplace.") 

In  early  1982,  Davis  met  the  second 
love  of  her  life,  in  a  class  at  Bikram's 
Yoga  in  Beverly  Hills.  Paul  Grilley,  a 
Montana  native  who  is  six  years  younger 
than  Davis,  was  teaching  the  class.  Fear- 
ing she  was  slipping  back  into  coke  use, 
she  had  enrolled  because  she  was  seeking 
something  "spiritual."  She  found  it  in  her 
teacher:  "Paul  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
pure  people  I  have  ever  met,  so  uncompli- 
cated, no  bullshit,  no  games.  He  was  ex- 
actly what  I  needed." 


When  she  informed  her  parents  she  was 
getting  married,  "they  were  thrilled.  I 
was  thirty-one.  I  could've  called  up  and 
said  I  was  going  to  marry  the  gardener  and 
they  would've  said,  'Well,  O.K.  Does  he 
have  his  green  card?  Can  we  help?  It'll  get 
her  off  the  streets.'  They  figure  if  you're 
not  married,  you're  getting  it  some- 
where." (Davis  and  Grilley  divorced  ami- 
cably in  1990.) 

During  Ronald  Reagan's  two  terms, 
Davis  reckons,  she  visited  the  White 
House  four  times,  counting  both  inaugura- 
tions. The  second  time,  she  took  an  over- 
night bag  and  left  after  the  swearing-in 
ceremony.  "I  hated  the  White  House.  It's 
like  this  tiny  little  claustrophobic  town. 
There  are  eyes  and  ears  everywhere." 

In  1981,  Davis  was  compelled  to  visit 
Washington  by  John  Hinckley,  who  shot 
Ronald  Reagan  in  an  assassination  at- 
tempt. Michael,  Maureen,  and  Patti  were 
picked  up  in  California  by  a  military  plane 
and  flown  to  Washington.  (Ron  Reagan 
and  his  wife,  Doria,  arrived  separately.) 
"By  the  time  we  got  there,  it  was  five  in 
the  morning.  I  slept  for  a  while  and  then 
saw  my  father."  She  left  a  day  and  a  half 
later,  "as  soon  as  I  saw  he  was  O.K." 
Staying  meant  sitting  in  the  hospital  and 
"I  don't  do  well  in  hospitals.  I  feel  like 
I'm  going  to  pass  out."  It  was  an  abbrevi- 
ated show  of  support,  she  admits,  "but 
it's  a  very  odd  family.  I  don't  think  any- 
one else  stayed  any  longer." 

In  July  1985,  Ronald  Reagan  was  in  the 
hospital  again,  this  time  for  surgery  to 
treat  colon  cancer.  "I  called  after  the  op- 
eration— I'm  remembering  this  from  my 
mother's  book.  She  didn't  tell  him  he  had 
cancer,  so  nobody  else  knew.  [The  First 
Lady  waited  until  after  her  husband's  op- 
eration to  tell  him  that  a  cancerous  growth 
had  been  removed.]  He  was  his  typical 
cheerful  self.  It's  that  male  macho  John 
Wayne  thing." 

Davis  passed  up  the  hospital  bedside 
drama  when  her  mother  had  a  mastecto- 
my. "I  heard  it  in  the  news.  Our  family 
always  heard  things  about  each  other  on 
the  news.  The  announcement  that  cancer 
had  been  discovered  and  she'd  had  a  mas- 
tectomy were  only  minutes  apart.  We 
hadn't  spoken  in  a  long  time,  so  I  called 
after  the  operation." 

Nancy  Reagan  was  wheeled  into  the 
operating  room  October  17,  but,  accord- 
ing to  My  Turn,  Davis  didn't  call  until  two 
days  later.  "I  couldn't  believe  it,"  Nancy 
wrote.  "I  hadn't  talked  to  Patti  in  two 
years.  She  said  that  she  and  Paul  welt 
thinking  of  me,  and  asked  how  I  w;is  feel 
ing.  Then,  right  away  she  urged  me  i>> 
have  reconstructive  surgery.   That  seemed 
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abrupt.  ...  I  was  barely  out  of  one  opera- 
tion and  certainly  wasn't  ready  to  go 
through  more  surgery  right  away.  It  was  a 
short  and  rather  stiff  conversation.  .  .  .  But 
I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  she  talked 
about  reconstructive  surgery  because  she 
couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  say.  I 
longed  to  hear  something  more  comfort- 
ing about  what  I  had  just  gone  through." 

"In  her  book  my  mother  wrote  that,  ba- 
sically, I  fucked  up  again  because  I  asked 
about  reconstruction,"  Davis  says.  "She 
was  shocked  I  brought  it  up.  She  thought 
it  was  unkind;  I  thought  it  was  hopeful. 
This  is  a  woman  I  hadn't  talked  to  in  two 
years  and  had  a  rocky  history  with — to  put 
it  mildly.  She  sounded  fragile,  probably 
on  pain  pills.  I  was  trying  to  think  of 
something  positive  and  often  they  do  re- 
construction right  there.  I  said,  'If  you  de- 
cide that's  what  you  want  I  can  tell  you 
about  some  really  good  plastic  surgeons  in 
Los  Angeles.'  She'd  had  breast  cancer 
and  a  mastectomy,  what  do  you  say?" 

Asked  if  she  has  felt  any  guilt  since 
then,  she  shakes  her  head  firmly.  "This  is 
the  way  our  family  has  always  been.  It's 
not  normal,  but  it's  normal  to  me." 

Davis  didn't  speak  to  her  father,  because 
"I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  him  either." 
In  fact,  she  always  had  difficulty  talking 
with  the  Great  Communicator.  "He's  very 
enigmatic,"  says  Davis.  "But  he's  a  nice 
person — it's  not  an  act.  That's  what  makes 
it  so  distressing  to  disagree  with  him." 

As  for  Kitty  Kelley's  contention  that  it 
was  Nancy,  not  Ronald,  who  wanted  to  be 
president,  Davis  disagrees.  "My  father 
has  been  a  very  ambitious  politician.  I 
don't  know  that  she's  not  an  astute  politi- 
cian. I've  never  heard  her  political  contri- 
butions. But  I  don't  think  she  was  guiding 
political  policy.  My  father  is  a  political 
animal. 

"But  they're  both  very  ambitious  peo- 
ple, and  I  don't  mean  that  in  a  negative 
way.  That's  a  tremendous  bond."  In  fact, 
Davis  describes  her  parents  as  so  symbiot- 
ic that  she  thinks  of  them  as  "a  unit.  They 
really,  really  miss  each  other  when  they're 
away.  Even  when  my  marriage  was  good,  if 
Paul  left  for  a  week,  I  didn't  actively  sit 
there  and  miss  him.  I  really  think  my  par- 
ents pine  for  each  other  when  they're 
apart." 

Though  Davis  vehemently  opposed 
most  of  her  father's  policies,  she  never 
underestimated  his  political  intelligence. 
"He's  a  very  astute  politician.  John  Chan- 
cellor did  a  commentary  the  night  my  fa- 
ther came  out  for  the  Brady  Bill.  He  said 
one  thing  people  always  missed  about 
Ronald  Reagan  is  that  he  has  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  country.  When  he  got  to- 


gether with  Gorbachev,  he  knew  the 
country  was  no  longer  into  this  'Evil  Em- 
pire' rhetoric,  and  he  bent  to  that.  The 
same  was  true  for  the  Brady  Bill,  which 
he  opposed  during  his  administration.  He 
sensed  the  country  was  fed  up  with  chil- 
dren getting  mowed  down  by  AK-47s." 

And  if  he  doesn't  believe  in  the  coun- 
try's conclusion?  "He  comes  to  believe." 

Does  she  think  her  father  broke  the  law 
in  the  Iran-contra  scandal?  "Of  course  he 
did.  I  remember  a  news  conference  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  honored  the  Boland 
Amendment.  He  almost  winked  at  the  re- 
porters, got  this  little  smile  on  his  face, 
and  said,  'Of  course.  It's  illegal  not  to' — 
like  it  was  an  inside  joke.  But  we're  talk- 
ing about  the  Constitution.  What  my  fa- 
ther did — let's  not  put  it  all  on  my  father 
— what  his  administration  did  was  throw 
out  the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
'We  don't  like  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, so  we're  going  to  throw  it  out,  not 
tell  Congress,  and  run  a  war  from  the 
basement  of  the  White  House.'  " 

Davis  ranks  George  Bush  as  "a  little 
bit"  better  president  than  her  father,  cit- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War  as  an  example. 
"My  father  would' ve  gone  in  sooner. 
Bush  did  wait.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
said  we  should  give  sanctions  more  time, 
but  the  oil  dumped  in  the  Gulf  was  the 
turning  point.  That  son  of  a  bitch.  I  am 
rabidly  anti-war,  so  it  was  very  painful  to 
say  war  was  the  right  thing  to  do." 

I'm  very  attracted  to  powerful  men," 
says  Davis,  who  is  not  seeing  anyone 
right  now  (she  laughs  at  rumors  linking 
her  with  her  friend  Tom  Hayden).  "You 
find  they're  only  powerful  in  one  area  of 
their  lives,  usually  their  careers.  They're 
wimps  in  other  areas.  But  they're  fasci- 
nated with  strong  women.  I'm  someone 
men  like  to  go  out  with  a  few  times  be- 
cause my  strength  interests  them.  'But, 
oh,  God,  we  don't  want  to  have  a  relation- 
ship with  her.  She  won't  tell  us  we'll  walk 
on  water.  She'll  tell  us  we'll  sink.'  " 

Davis  says  she'd  "like  to  find  a  man 
you  don't  have  to  mother.  If  I  were  to 
draw  a  cartoon  about  my  life,  I'd  draw 
this  little  parade  of  men  in  diapers  going 
over  to  Patti's  house  saying,  'Change  us! 
Feed  us!  Tell  us  what  to  do!' 

"Bemie  and  Paul  were  nice  men,"  she 
says,  "but  the  other  relationships  I've  had 
had  less  to  do  with  the  role  model  of  my 
father  than  my  perception  of  myself.  I 
didn't  feel  like  I  was  worth  very  much,  so  I 
gravitated  towards  men  who  treated  me  like 
a  piece  of  shit.  I  could  walk  into  a  party  and 
if  there  was  one  man  there  who  would  treat 
me  like  a  doormat,  I'd  find  him.  I  would  find 


him  and  even  take  him  home  that  night." 

When  asked  if  she  is  a  lonely  person, 
Davis  responds  deliberately.  "I  consider 
myself  a  solitary  person.  I  don't  ever  real- 
ly feel  lonely  because  I've  lived  in  my 
imagination  so  long.  I'm  comfortable 
there.  I  don't  feel  lonely  when  I'm  writ- 
ing. I  feel  lonely  after  I  finish  a  book  and  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  next." 

Davis  concedes  that  her  writings  have 
stung  her  family.  "But  I  don't  write  to 
hurt  people,"  she  says.  "It's  not  my  in- 
tention, and  that's  all  I'm  in  control  of. 
Hey,  you  know  what?  The  truth  hurts  some- 
times." In  fact,  her  parents  said  they  were 
wounded  by  her  first  novel,  and  her  brother 
stopped  speaking  to  her  as  a  result. 

When  Davis  talks  about  her  siblings, 
it's  with  the  detachment  that  others  dis- 
play when  they  speak  about  strangers. 
Even  when  it  comes  to  her  brother,  Ron. 
"We  never  really  spent  that  much  time 
together  since  I  left  for  boarding  school  at 
thirteen.  Ron  is  polite,  funny,  a  light  ele- 
ment. But  he's  not  clear  to  me,  either." 
As  for  Maureen,  "I  admire  very  much  what 
she's  done  with  the  E.R.A.,  but  we've 
never  sat  down  and  had  a  conversation." 
Michael's  troubled  life  "makes  my  heart 
hurt.  The  title  of  his  book  [On  the  Outside 
Looking  In]  sums  everything  up." 

Davis's  most  complicated  relationship 
remains  the  one  with  her  mother.  "I  don't 
really  know  who  she  is,"  she  says  slowly. 
"She's  not  a  tangible  person  to  me,  so  it's 
difficult  to  attach  love.  I  want  to  say, 
'Yes,  I  love  her.'  I  could  be  very  glib  and 
say  yes . . .  but  honestly?  How  do  you  love 
someone  who's  intangible?  I  feel  sorry  for 
her.  She's  not  a  happy  woman. 

"I  think  my  parents  love  me,"  Davis 
continues.  "There's  just  a  closeness  miss- 
ing. People  love  the  way  they're  capable 
of  loving — but  that's  not  always  how  you 
want  them  to  love  or  how  you  think  they 
should  love.  I  think  my  mother  loves  me. 
Maybe  that's  what  I  want  to  believe 
...because  I  can't  believe  that  parents 
don't  love  a  child. 

"Can  you  ever  compensate  for  not  hav- 
ing your  mother's  love?  I  don't  think  you 
can... you  just  have  to  accept  that  it's 
part  of  your  life.  .  .  .  Rob  Reiner  told  me  it 
took  him  eleven  years  in  therapy  to  realize 
that  there's  a  part  of  him  that  will  always 
be  depressed.  He's  obviously  O.K.  with 
it,  he's  a  very  funny  guy.  But  he  also 
knows  there's  always  going  to  be  a  little 
corner  of  his  soul  where  sadness  is.  You 
have  to  accept  that  as  part  of  your  life. 
That's  what  you've  been  given  to  deal 
with  this  time  around.  So  deal  with  it.  Try 
to  do  something  constructive  with  it  and 
in  spite  of  it."  □ 
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Rabbi  Levinger 


(Continued  from  page  99)  the  Palestinians 
nave  no  national  rights  whatsoever.  "The 
Arab  is  interested  in  his  rug  and  his 
house,"  he  once  told  the  Israeli  newspa- 
per Ha'aretz.  "National  sovereignty  for 
the  Palestinian  people  is  a  Jewish  inven- 
tion." To  me  he  said,  "This  land  does  not 
belong  to  the  Palestinian  people.  In  all  its 
history  it  has  belonged  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. And  because  it  is  our  place,  we  have 
to  build  more  settlements  and  bring  more 
Jews  to  live  in  Eretz  Yisrael.  The  Arabs 
don't  understand  that  our  connection  to 
Hebron  is  no  less  strong  than  it  is  to  Tel 
Aviv.  If  Diaspora  Jews  think  Hebron  is 
part  of  the  'Occupied  Territories,'  they 
won't  move  there.  And  if  the  Arabs 
don't  stop  the  intifada,  they  will  be 
transferred  [the  euphemism  in  Israel  for 
expulsion]." 

The  rabbi  broke  away  to  greet  some  of 
the  thousands  of  Orthodox  Jews  who  had 
been  arriving  in  chartered  buses  to  com- 
memorate Passover  at  the  tomb  of  their 
forefathers.  Each  bus  was  chaperoned  by 
two  Israeli-army  jeeps,  one  riding  up 
front,  the  other  in  the  rear,  like  scouts  pro- 
tecting a  wagon  train  crossing  hostile  In- 
dian country.  Most  of  the  worshipers  were 
poor  Sephardic  Jews  from  the  increasingly 
crack-infested  slums  of  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv.  They  came  to  pray,  eat  a  picnic 
lunch  on  the  cave's  sparse  lawn,  and  then 
return  home  before  dark  across  what  Is- 
raelis call  "the  line  of  fear,"  the  invisible 
border  that  separates  the  West  Bank  from 
Israel.  Like  a  proud  proprietor,  Levinger 
welcomed  his  "guests"  at  the  top  step  of 
the  huge  structure  before  he  and  several 
dozen  settlers,  all  bearded  and  armed, 
formed  a  circle  in  the  courtyard  and  began 
to  sing  and  twirl  like  whirling  dervishes  in 
joyous  celebration  of  the  Jewish  people's 
deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago.  "The  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  not  afraid!"  cried  one  of 
his  followers. 

Levinger  left  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  in 
the  company  of  two  burly  bodyguards. 
One,  wearing  a  brightly  colored  knitted 
yarmulke,  aviator  sunglasses,  and  carry- 
ing an  Uzi  snug  against  his  hip,  looked 
like  a  young  Ernest  Borgnine.  I  wasn't 
sure  if  the  bodyguards  were  there  to  de- 
fend Levinger  from  a  vengeful  Arab  or  to 
make  sure  Levinger  didn't  provoke  a  fight 
and  wind  up  back  in  jail.  Later,  I  asked  a 
guard  what  it  was  like  protecting  the  fa- 
mous rabbi.  "He  likes  to  spend  time  play- 
ing with  his  grandchildren,"  he  said,  eye- 
ing  me   suspiciously.    "And    his   entire 


family  came  to  his  house  in  Hebron  for  the 
Passover  Seder.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  the 
kind  of  man  the  media  describes  him  to  be. 
He ' s  not  going  around  picking  on  people . ' ' 

Rabbi  Moshe  Levinger  was  born  in  Re- 
havia,  an  upper-middle-class,  pre- 
dominantly German-Jewish  neighborhood 
in  Jerusalem,  in  1935.  His  father,  a  Ha- 
sid,  was  a  neurologist  from  Munich  who 
had  brought  his  family  to  Palestine  fh 
1933,  the  year  Adolf  Hitler  was  named 
chancellor  of  Germany. 

The  Levinger  family  had  more  than  its 
share  of  geniuses,  eccentrics,  and  crack- 
pots. One  uncle  founded  the  mathematics 
department  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jeru- 
salem. Levinger's  aunt  roamed  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950s,  mumbling  passages  from  the 
Cabala,  a  collection  of  Jewish  mystical 
thought.  "Everybody  knew  her,"  recalls 
Danny  Rubinstein,  the  Arab-affairs  corre- 
spondent for  Ha'aretz,  who,  with  other 
children,  followed  her  around.  "She  used 
to  repeat,  'It's  all  one  connection,  it's  all 
one  connection,'  so  we  called  her  One 
Connection." 

Moshe  was  a  sickly  child  who  reported- 
ly suffered  from  crippling  bouts  of  depres- 
sion. According  to  Koteret  Rashit,  an 
Israeli  newsmagazine,  he  spent  some  of 
his  youth  in  a  Swiss  sanitorium.  In  an  in- 
terview with  a  religious  newspaper,  his 
father,  Eleazer,  said  his  son  "was  never 
physically  strong,  but  even  as  a  youngster 
it  was  apparent  that  he  was  a  person  of 
great  spiritual  stature."  He  explained  that 
Moshe  compensated  for  being  "small  and 
weak"  by  being  "quick  and  diligent"  in 
his  religious  studies. 

Moshe  volunteered  for  the  Israeli  army 
when  he  came  of  age,  even  though  youth 
engaged  in  Torah  studies  are  exempt  from 
military  service.  For  a  while,  he  served  in 
a  reconnaissance  unit,  though  most  of  his 
time  was  spent  guarding  border  villages. 
Following  the  army,  he  began  religious 
studies  at  Yeshiva  Mercaz  Harav  under 
Rabbi  Zvi  Yehuda  Kook,  one  of  Israel's 
most  charismatic  rabbis.  Kook,  who  be- 
lieved that  Zionism  is  part  of  God's  plan, 
taught  that  the  Jewish  return  to  Israel  and 
the  flowering  of  the  land  heralds  the  begin- 
ning of  the  messianic  age.  It  was  a  self- 
actualizing  kind  of  messianism  in  which 
one  could  push  along  the  divine  process 
simply  by  following  God's  command- 
ments. The  most  important  commandment, 
declared  Kook,  was  settling  the  land, 
which  should  be  defended  at  any  cost. 

After  becoming  an  ordained  rabbi,  Lev- 
inger worked  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
shepherd  on  a  religious  kibbutz  in  the  Gal- 


ilee. He  was  known  for  his  unkempt  beard 
and  sloppy  appearance  more  than  for  his 
religious  knowledge.  A  taciturn,  humor- 
less man,  he  was  considered  an  eccentric 
loner  burning  with  a  visionary  fire — he 
was  convinced  that  he  would  witness  the 
rebirth  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  More  than 
that,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  play  a  key 
role  in  making  it  happen.  "He  believes  it 
is  his  duty — a  mitzvah  [commandment] 
from  the  Torah  [to  rebuild  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Israel],"  says  his  brother, 
Yaacov  Levinger,  a  professor  of  Jewish 
studies  and  philosophy  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity. "This,  for  him,  is  a  dogma, 
which  he  believes  very  deeply." 

In  1959,  Levinger  met  his  future  wife, 
Miriam,  a  highly  intelligent  young  woman 
from  New  York,  who  was  studying  nurs- 
ing in  Jerusalem.  Miriam  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hasidic  parents  who  had  journeyed 
from  Hungary  to  the  East  Bronx.  Their 
neighborhood,  like  many  in  New  York, 
was  rapidly  changing  from  a  comfortable 
Jewish  enclave  of  Yiddish-speaking,  ba- 
gel-and-lox-eating  immigrants  to  one 
dominated  by  poor  African-Americans 
and  Hispanics.  Two  of  her  older  brothers 
ran  nightclubs.  Miriam  often  visited  the 
clubs  to  hear  jazz  greats  like  Lena  Home. 
Still,  Miriam  has  said,  she  hated  her 
childhood.  She  was  scared  out  of  her  wits 
by  street  crime.  Like  many  American 
Jews  who  grow  up  with  a  sense  of  disloca- 
tion, she  found  her  purpose  in  Israel, 
where  she  would  become  a  settlement 
leader  in  her  own  right.  If  Moshe  was  a 
lofty  visionary,  then  Miriam  was  of  true 
pioneering  stock,  tough,  dutiful,  and 
pragmatic.  She  bore  him  eleven  children, 
clothed  and  fed  them,  while  making  sure 
that  her  husband — a  man  inattentive  to 
mundane  things  like  personal  hygiene  and 
food — functioned  properly.  "My  role," 
she  has  said,  "is  to  make  it  easier  for  my 
husband  and  to  fulfill  the  mission  given  to 
me  by  the  Torah . ' ' 

Levinger  might  have  remained  an  ob- 
scure rabbi  if  not  for  the  Six-Day  War. 
The  Israeli  victory  unlocked  pent-up  mes- 
sianic passions  in  many  Orthodox  Jews  as 
they  were  reunited  with  the  core  area  of 
ancient  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  which  they 
refer  to  by  the  biblical  names  Judea  and 
Samaria.  They  regard  this  as  their  historic 
homeland;  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  peo 
pie  of  the  hills,  and  Jerusalem  and  Hebron 
were  their  most  venerated  cities.  (The 
area  making  up  pre- 1967  Israel — the  dag- 
ger-shaped strip  of  land  along  the  coastal 
plain  on  the  Mediterranean — had  In- 
longed  to  other  peoples,  the  Canaanites. 
the  Jesubites,  the  Phoenicians.)  When  Is 
raeli  tanks  stormed  the  Samanan  high- 
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lands  and  swept  into  the  Judean  desert  in 
June  1967,  many  Jews  felt  that  they  were 
coming  home. 

Three  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Rabbi  Kook  had  a  vision.  It  was  Is- 
raeli Independence  Day,  and  in  his  holi- 
day sermon  the  seventy-three-year-old 
rabbi  spoke  of  his  intense  longing  for  Ju- 
dea  and  Samaria.  "Where  is  our  Hebron? 
Do  we  let  it  be  forgotten?  And  where  are 
our  Shechem  [Nablus]  and  our  Jericho? 
. . .  Can  we  ever  forsake  them?  All  of 
Transjordan — it  is  ours.  Every  single  inch, 
every  square  foot .  .  .  belongs  to  the  land  of 
Israel .  Do  we  have  the  right  to  give  up  even 
one  millimeter?"  The  speech  was  later  seen 
by  his  followers  as  a  prophetic  call  to  settle 
the  newly  conquered  lands. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  war,  as  Israeli 
troops  took  the  Wailing  Wall — the  rem- 
nant of  Herod's  temple — one  of  Kook's 
students  climbed  to  the  top  row  of  stones 
and  unfurled  the  Israeli  flag.  Soon  after, 
soldiers  in  a  captured  Jordanian  jeep 
drove  Kook  to  the  Wall,  in  East  Jerusa- 
lem's Old  City,  under  the  crackle  of  snip- 
er fire.  "We  announce  to  all  of  Israel,  and 
to  all  of  the  world,  that  by  a  divine  com- 
mand we  have  returned  to  our  home,  to 
our  holy  city,"  Kook  proclaimed.  "From 
this  day  forth,  we  shall  never  budge  from 
here!  We  have  come  home!" 

Ten  months  later,  Kook  sent  his  prize 
pupil,  Moshe  Levinger,  to  resettle  He- 
bron, where  the  Jewish  people  had  lived 
for  centuries  until  1929,  when  Palestin- 
ians slaughtered  sixty-nine  Jews,  many  of 
them  elderly  Torah  scholars. 

What  began  in  messianic  fervor  ended 
in  organized  terrorism.  It  also 
changed  the  landscape  of  Israel.  On  April 
12,  1968,  thirty-two  Jewish  families  led 
by  Rabbi  Moshe  Levinger  moved  into  the 
Park  Hotel  in  downtown  Hebron  in  defi- 
ance of  official  Israeli  government  policy, 
which  then  barred  Jews  from  moving  into 
West  Bank  Arab  cities.  They  came  to  He- 
bron, they  said  at  the  time,  to  celebrate 
Passover;  they  never  left.  "When  I  trav- 
eled to  Hebrjon,  there  awakened  within  me 
raging  spirits  that  did  not  give  me  peace," 
remembered  Levinger. 

One  month  after  the  settlers  occupied 
the  Park  Hotel,  a  deeply  divided  Israeli 
Cabinet  voted  to  let  the  group  stay  in  He- 
bron, moving  them  into  a  military  com- 
pound. Two  years  later,  the  government 
established  the  settlement  of  Kiryat  Arba 
on  the  stony  slopes  overlooking  Hebron. 
It  was  a  major  victory  for  Levinger,  who 
had  forced  the  Israeli  government  to  un- 
derwrite a  Jewish  settlement  in  the  heart 
of  a  heavily  populated  Arab  area.  Until 


then,  the  Labor  Party  had  built  settlements 
primarily  for  security  purposes  in  strategic 
areas  far  away  from  Palestinian  towns. 
Those  settlements,  according  to  such  lead- 
ers as  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Yigal  Allon, 
were  to  be  used  as  bargaining  chips  in  fu- 
ture peace  talks. 

The  issue  grew  more  explosive  after  the 
1973  Yom  Kippur  War  when  Rabbi  Kook 
helped  form  the  mystical-messianic  settle- 
ment movement,  Gush  Emunim  ("Bloc  of 
the  Faithful").  Its  members,  often  led  by 
the  peripatetic  Levinger,  would  arrive  in 
darkness  at  a  desolate  hilltop  in  a  mile- 
long  caravan  of  beat-up  trailers.  When  the 
army  came  to  expel  them — as  it  almost 
invariably  did — the  right-wing  parties 
would  charge  the  Labor  government  with 
the  betrayal  of  Israel. 

The  most  violent  clash  between  the 
government  and  Gush  Emunim  occurred 
over  Sebastia,  an  abandoned  Turkish-rail- 
road depot  near  Nablus.  After  one  pitched 
battle  between  soldiers  and  settlers  in 
which  rocks  and  rifle  butts  were  used,  De- 
fense Minister  Shimon  Peres  flew  to  the 
site  by  helicopter  and  burst  into  the  tent 
that  Levinger  was  using  as  his  "war  situa- 
tion room."  Peres  called  Levinger  a  "Na- 
poleon," and  the  rabbi  stormed  out,  rend- 
ing his  white  dress  shirt  in  the  sign  of 
Jewish  mourning — and  a  call  for  mass 
hysteria.  The  Labor  Party  was  up  for  re- 
election and  was  afraid  to  alienate  the  reli- 
gious parties,  their  traditional  allies;  Peres 
finally  caved  in  to  Levinger. 

But  the  moderate  Labor  Party  lost  to 
Menachem  Begin's  Likud  Party  in  1977. 
It  was  an  earthquake  in  Israeli  politics. 
Immediately  after  his  election,  Begin  jour- 
"neyed  to  Sebastia,  by  then  renamed  Elon 
Moreh.  Holding  a  Torah  scroll  aloft,  Begin 
promised  to  establish  "many  more  Elon 
Morehs!"  Soon,  dozens  of  virgin  West 
Bank  hills  were  bulldozed  and  replaced 
with  neat  single-family  homes  with  red  tile 
roofs  and  small  gardens — a  great  luxury  for 
those  who  live  in  Israel's  crowded  cities. 

But  Levinger  was  not  interested  in  living 
on  some  distant  hill.  His  unshakable  dream 
was  to  transform  Hebron  into  an  exclusive- 
ly Jewish  city.  At  three  A.M.  one  March 
morning  in  1979,  Miriam  Levinger  and 
forty  women  and  children  marched  down 
the  slope  from  Kiryat  Arba  into  Hebron's 
Casbah  and  occupied  Beit  Hadassah,  a  der- 
elict Jewish  health  clinic.  "Hebron  will  no 
longer  be  judenrein"  she  proclaimed  in  a 
television  interview.  The  Begin  govern- 
ment was  thrown  into  a  major  political  cri- 
sis. Though  he  had  been  elected  on  a  pro- 
settlement  platform,  Begin's  security  ser- 
vices warned  him  that  it  was  impossible  to 
protect  a  handful  of  Jewish  families  in  the 


heart  of  an  intensely  hostile  Arab  city.  He 
ordered  the  army  to  prevent  the  squatters' 
husbands  from  joining  them,  and  to  stop 
them  from  bringing  in  furniture  and  other 
household  items.  The  government  hoped 
that  the  primitive  conditions  would  drive 
the  women,  many  of  whom  were  pregnant, 
back  up  to  Kiryat  Arba. 

"There  was  a  shortage  of  water,  the 
sanitation  was  very,  very  bad,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  children  were  very  sick,"  re- 
members Brigadier  General  Fredy  Zach, 
military  governor  of  Hebron  from  1979  to 
1981  and  now  the  deputy  coordinator  of 
the  Occupied  Territories.  "But  the  Levin- 
gers  told  me  they  would  never  move.  I 
remember,  that  Hanukkah,  seeing  all  the 
menorahs  with  candles  in  each  window  in 
Beit  Hadassah — and  I  remember  the  light 
in  Rabbi  Levinger's  eyes.  He  told  me, 
'Fredy,  for  me,  the  real  holiday  is  seeing 
the  menorah  lit  in  Hebron.'  I  told  myself, 
That's  it.  It's  finished.  They  are  going  to 
stay  here  in  spite  of  all  the  problems." 

Zach,  then  a  thirty-two-year-old  cap- 
tain, says  he  has  witnessed  two  Levin- 
gers — the  respected  spiritual  leader  and 
the  madman.  Once,  after  Zach  ordered  an 
Arab  girls'  school  closed  because  the  stu- 
dents had  thrown  rocks  at  soldiers,  Levin- 
ger demanded  that  the  building  be  turned 
over  to  the  settlers.  "I  told  him,  'Rabbi 
Levinger,  I  can't  give  you  a  building  on 
my  own  initiative.  If  you  have  problems, 
go  and  talk  with  the  politicians.'  He  went 
crazy.  He  insulted  me  and  called  me  a 
criminal.  But  a  few  hours  later  he  apolo- 
gized, saying,  'I'm  sorry,  sometimes  I  go 
out  of  my  mind.' 

"The  settlers  believed  they  were  con- 
tributing to  Israel's  security,"  says  Zach. 
"They  still  believe  it.  But  for  us  it  was  not 
a  contribution,  because  we  guarded  them 
and  it  was  very  difficult."  At  7:10  P.M. 
on  May  2,  1980,  in  the  Cave  of  Machpe- 
lah,  religious  Jews  sang  "Adon  Olam," 
"Master  of  the  Universe,"  the  final  hymn 
of  the  Friday-night  Sabbath  service.  Af- 
terward, several  dozen  worshipers  walked 
the  kilometer  from  the  cave  to  Beit  Hadas- 
sah for  the  Sabbath  meal.  As  they  entered 
the  narrow  street  in  front  of  the  building, 
Palestinian  terrorists  opened  fire  with  as- 
sault rifles  and  hand  grenades.  Six  yeshi- 
va  students  were  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded.  "It  was  the  most  devastating 
terrorist  attack  we  ever  faced  in  the  Terri- 
tories," says  Zach,  who  was  at  the  scene 
within  minutes. 

The  following  evening,  a  group  of  rab- 
bis and  community  leaders  decided  to  set 
up  a  terrorist  underground  that  would 
strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  local  Ar- 
abs. "I  met  with  Rabbi  Moshe  Levinger, 
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Rabbi  Levinger 

and  I  expressed  my  view  to  him  that  for  this 
kind  of  task  pure  people  should  be  selected, 
people  who  are  deeply  religious,  people 
who  would  never  sin,  people  who  haven't 
got  the  slightest  inclination  for  violence," 
said  Menachem  Livni.  who  would  head  the 
Makhteret — the  Hebrew  word  for  under- 
ground— which  became  the  most  violent 
subversive  organization  in  Israel's  history. 

On  the  morning  of  June  2,  1980,  one 
month  after  the  murder  of  the  yeshiva  stu- 
dents and  at  the  close  of  the  traditional 
thirty-day  period  of  Jewish  mourning, 
squads  of  Levinger's  disciples  placed 
bombs  in  the  cars  of  two  Palestinian  West 
Bank  mayors,  grievously  wounding  both 
men.  A  grenade  placed  on  the  garage  door 
of  the  Palestinian  mayor  from  El-Bireh 
blinded  an  Israeli-army  bomb-disposal  ex- 
pert. In  July  1983,  shortly  after  an  Arab 
stabbed  to  death  a  Jewish  seminary  stu- 
dent in  Hebron,  members  of  the  Makhteret, 
including  one  of  Levinger's  sons-in-law, 
burst  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Islamic  Col- 
lege in  Hebron  during  a  noon  lunch  break, 
tossing  a  grenade  and  spraying  machine- 
gun  fire.  Three  Palestinian  students  were 
killed  and  thirty-three  were  injured. 

The  underground  attempted  its  most 
sensational  act  on  Thursday,  April  26, 
1984,  when  members  attached  explosive 
charges  to  five  buses  parked  beside  the 
homes  of  their  Arab  drivers  in  East  Jeru- 
salem. One  of  the  buses,  which  belonged 
to  the  Klandia  Bus  Company,  had  been 
chartered  by  a  German  tour  group.  The 
explosives  were  set  to  go  off  at  4:30  p.m. 
on  Friday,  when  few  Jewish  cars  would 
be  on  the  road  because  of  the  approaching 
Sabbath.  Early  that  morning,  agents  of 
Shin  Bet  (Israel's  F.B.I.)  who  had  infil- 
trated the  Makhteret,  dismantled  the 
bombs  and  arrested  nearly  three  dozen 
settlers.  After  four  years  the  underground 
had  finally  been  caught  red-handed. 

In  a  signed  confession,  Livni  told  Shin 
Bet  that  seven  prominent  rabbis,  including 
Levinger,  were  actively  involved  in  the 
underground  and  had  "blessed"  the  at- 
tacks on  the  mayors.  Levinger  was  arrest- 
ed soon  after  Livni 's  confession.  Accord- 
ing to  Dan  Be'eri,  an  underground  mem- 
ber, Levinger  agonized  over  whether  he 
should  also  confess  as  a  show  of  solidarity 
with  his  jailed  comrades.  But  the  other 
underground  members  persuaded  Levin- 
ger to  maintain  his  innocence,  fearing  that 
his  admission  would  cripple  the  settlement 
movement.  Levinger  was  released  from 
jail  after  ten  days.  "Shin  Bet  didn't  push 
him  too  hard,  and  we  influenced  him  not 


to  speak,"  recalls  Be'eri,  who  is  now  the 
director  of  several  Orthodox  girls'  schools 
in  Israel.  "I  have  the  feeling  the  govern- 
ment didn't  really  want  to  try  him.  It 
would  have  been  a  huge  scandal  to  put  the 
leader  of  the  settlement  movement  on  tri- 
al." 

Be'eri  had  been  arrested  for  his  role  in 
the  underground's  aborted  plot  to  blow  up 
Jerusalem's  Dome  of  the  Rock  mosque 
— the  site  where  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
ascended  to  heaven  on  his  winged  charg- 
er. It  was  easily  the  most  terrifying 
scheme  hatched  by  the  underground.  By 
destroying  the  mosque,  the  plotters  hoped 
to  sabotage  the  Camp  David  accords  and 
block  Israel's  scheduled  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai.  Several  of  the  plotters  actually 
believed  the  bombing  would  usher  in  the 
messianic  age.  Most  probably,  the  de- 
struction of  the  famous  mosque  would 
have  set  off  a  chain  of  events  resulting  in 
a  bloodbath  for  Jews  around  the  world. 
The  plan  was  eventually  abandoned,  not 
out  of  fear  of  the  consequences,  but  rather 
because  Levinger  didn't  think  the  timing 
was  right.  "Levinger  said  that  he  would 
not  try  to  prevent  the  group  from  carrying 
out  such  an  operation,"  Be'eri  has  said, 
"although  he  personally  believed  the  na- 
tion had  to  be  prepared  in  advance  for  such 
a  thing." 

In  July  1985,  a  three -judge  court  in  Je- 
rusalem convicted  eighteen  members  of 
the  underground,  handing  out  prison 
terms  ranging  from  four  months  to  life. 
Today,  after  years  of  intense  lobbying, 
the  entire  underground,  including  Levin- 
ger's son-in-law  and  two  others  serving 
life  sentences,  has  been  released  from  jail. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  Levinger  was  the 
master  of  the  underground,"  Ha'aretz's 
veteran  correspondent  Danny  Rubinstein 
told  me.  "All  the  people  in  the  under- 
ground were  his  followers.  Five  or  six  of 
the  Makhteret  were  with  him  in  the  Park 
Hotel.  One  of  them  is  his  son-in-law,  and 
three  of  them  were  his  next-door  neigh- 
bors." (Despite  the  confessions  of  Livni, 
Be'eri,  and  others,  attorney  David  Rotem 
calls  charges  that  Levinger  was  part  of  the 
underground  "rubbish.") 

In  1982,  Rabbi  Levinger  helped  to  set 
up  the  Hebron  Fund,  a  charitable,  tax- 
exempt  New  York  foundation  that  raises 
money  to  acquire  real  estate.  At  the  fund's 
third  annual  dinner,  held  last  May  in  hon- 
or of  the  Levingers  at  the  Sheraton  Mead- 
owlands  Hotel  in  East  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey,  across  from  Giants  Stadium,  Mir- 
iam compared  her  childhood  in  New  York 
with  her  children's  in  Hebron.  "I  grew  up 
in  the  East  Bronx  and  I  was  a  very  fright- 


ened Jewish  child,"  she  told  the  five  hun- 
dred or  so  guests.  "I  remember  running 
away.  And  I  see  my  children — the  way  they 
walk  around  Hebron,  forty  or  fifty  [Jewish] 
families  in  a  city  of  70,000  Arabs,  and  not 
so  very  friendly  Arabs  at  that — and  they 
walk  around  as  if  they  own  the  mar- 
ket. .  .  .  They  are  not  afraid  and  they  have 
no  traumas  and  if  they  are  asked,  "What  are 
you  doing  here?'  they  say,  'We  are  reclaim- 
ing Hebron. '  And  God  promised  us  that  one 
day  we  would  do  this!" 

The  black-tie  event,  whose  guests  in- 
cluded corporate  raider  Marc  Belzberg 
and  several  members  of  the  Reichmann 
family  of  Canada,  owners  of  Olympia  and 
York  Developments  Ltd.  (one  of  the  larg- 
est privately  held  real-estate  companies  in 
the  world),  raised  nearly  $300,000.  The 
two  previous  Israeli  directors  of  the  He- 
bron Fund  were  convicted  members  of  the 
Makhteret. 

Rabbi  Levinger  couldn't  attend  the  gala 
in  his  honor — he  was  in  an  Israeli  prison 
for  killing  an  Arab  shoe-store  owner. 
"I'm  sure  my  husband  is  very  sorry  he 
couldn't  be  with  you  tonight,"  Miriam 
said  with  a  smile,  prompting  laughter. 
"He  has  his  religious  books  and  I'm  sure 
he  will  be  occupied  for  the  next  five 
months.  I  spoke  to  my  mother-in-law  and 
I  think  she's  a  bit  pleased  because  she  told 
me  now  he's  going  to  eat  regularly  and  go 
to  sleep  on  time." 

Rabbi  Levinger's  eating  and  sleeping 
habits  had  improved  as  a  result  of  a  wild 
drive  through  downtown  Hebron  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  "I,  my  two  sons,  one 
daughter,  and  my  granddaughter  were  in 
the  car,"  Levinger  told  a  reporter.  "They 
[a  group  of  young  Palestinians]  threw 
hundreds  of  stones  at  us.  My  daughter  is 
ten  years  old  and  my  granddaughter  three. 
All  we  did  was  to  protect  ourselves." 

Levinger  claims  he  fired  his  pistol  in 
the  air  from  his  Fiat  window  to  scare  away 
the  stone  throwers.  But  according  to  nu- 
merous witnesses,  Levinger  parked  his  car 
far  from  harm's  way  and  walked  deter- 
minedly toward  the  demonstrators,  firing 
his  pistol  indiscriminately.  Ibrahim  Bali, 
an  Arab  textile  salesman,  was  buying  new 
shoes  for  his  daughters  when  he  heard  the 
shooting.  He  was  standing  outside  a  shop 
when  a  bullet  tore  through  his  shoulder.  A 
bullet  also  ripped  into  the  chest  of  Khaycd 
Salah,  who  was  about  to  close  the  metal 
shutters  of  his  shoe  store.  The  Israeli- 
army  company  commander  who  wit- 
nessed the  shooting  said  that  after  the 
rabbi  fired  his  weapon  he  walked  down 
the  road  screaming  "You're  dogs"  at 
Arab  vendors,  kicking  over  vegetable 
crates  and  flower  containers.  The  office! 
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□  HEREDITY 


D  ENVIRONMENT 


□  JUBILAEUM 


(CHOOSE   ONE) 


KEEP   EVOLVING. 


a 


=E3 


B 


Warm  days.  Warmer  nights. 

And  only  one  thing 

could  cool  them  down. 


In  the  1920's  there  was  no  air  conditioning,  but 
there  certainly  was  plenty  of  heat. 

The  First  World  War  not  only  freed  nations,  it 
freed  inhibitions.  Romance  was  in.  Not  just  on  the 
silver  screen,  but  in  ballrooms,  living 
rooms  and  verandas  all  over  America. 

Never  had  there  been  a  gen 
eration  that  generated  so  much 
passion.  And  no  time  did 
passions  run  higher  than  in 
the  long,  hot  summers  of  the 
Jazz  Age. 


People  finally  had  time.  Time  for  the  good  life. 
And  time  for  romance.  And  after  long  days  and 
long  nights  of  play  nothing  could  cool  them  down 
ike  a  G&T:  a  Gilbey's  and  tonic.  That's  because 
the  same  gin  that  made  the  perfect 
martini  also  made  the  consum- 
mate gin  and  tonic. 

True,  these  days  we  do  have 

other  ways  to  keep  our  cool. 

But  don't  they,  compared  to 

an  ice  cold  Gilbey's  and  tonic, 

somehow  leave  you  cold  ? 


Gilbey's.  The  Authentic  Gin. 


13 


a 


Rabbi  Levinger 

said  he  grabbed  Levinger' s  trembling 
hand,  and  told  him  not  to  move.  Levinger 
snarled  back,  "Leftist!  Arab  lover!" 

Salah's  older  brother,  Khaled,  is  the 
well-to-do  owner  of  a  shoe  factory.  He 
lives  in  an  exclusive  Palestinian  suburb  of 
modern  stone  apartment  complexes  and 
modest  homes,  on  a  steep  slope  just  out- 
side Hebron,  far  from  the  crowded  street 
where  the  shooting  occurred.  "I  was 
working  in  the  factory  when  somebody 
ran  in  and  told  me  my  brother  had  been 
shot,"  Khaled,  a  neat,  trim  man  wearing 
a  gray  cardigan  and  slacks,  began.  "I  was 
shocked.  I  went  to  our  shop,  but  he  had 
already  been  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  died."  On  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  said  Khaled,  thousands  of  Pales- 
tinians converged  on  the  central  mosque, 
carrying  his  brother's  body,  wrapped  in  a 
P.L.O.  flag  and  surrounded  by  palm 
fronds.  Suddenly,  a  helicopter  appeared 
overhead  and  dropped  tear  gas.  Then  Is- 
raeli soldiers  seized  the  body,  and  dis- 
persed the  Palestinians  with  batons  and 
rifle  butts.  "They  held  the  body  for  forty- 
eight  hours,"  Salah  recalled  bitterly. 
"They  said  we  could  have  it  back  if  we 
held  a  private  funeral  with  no  more  than 
twenty  mourners,  none  of  whom  could  be 
men  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty . ' ' 

Although  settlers  have  killed  at  least 
forty-two  Arabs  during  the  intifada,  only 
four  other  cases  have  been  prosecuted. 
Seven  months  after  Salah's  murder,  Lev- 
inger was  indicted  on  manslaughter 
charges.  He  claimed  he  was  being  perse- 
cuted by  "[Israeli]  leftists  who  want  to 
destroy  the  settlements."  His  colleagues 
mounted  a  vigorous  public-relations  cam- 
paign, lobbying  Knesset  members  and 
picketing  the  courthouse.  Nearly  nine 
months  into  the  trial,  however,  Levinger 
plea-bargained  the  charge  down  to  crimi- 
nally negligent  homicide.  On  the  day  that 
he  entered  prison,  he  was  carried  through 
the  alleyways  of  Hebron's  cramped  Cas- 
bah  on  the  shoulders  of  hundreds  of  his 
supporters,  <many  brandishing  assault  ri- 
fles and  singing  the  anthem  of  the  West 
Bank  settlement  movement,  "Am  Yisrael 
Chai"  ("The  Jewish  People  Live").  He 
was  sentenced  to  serve  five  months  in 
prison  but  was  released  after  just  ten 
weeks. 

I  asked  David  Rotem  why  he'd  advised 
the  rabbi  to  accept  a  plea  bargain.  "Be- 
cause Rabbi  Levinger  is  a  very  difficult 
client,"  conceded  Rotem,  who  added  that 
he  feared  Levinger  would  lose  control  in 
court  if  the  trial  continued.  "Not  that  he 


would  have  shot  somebody,"  Rotem  ex- 
plained, "but  that  he  would  have  started 
his  defense  from  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
gone  on  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

"Frankly,  however,  I  was  amazed  [that 
he  accepted  the  plea]  because  virtually  ev- 
eryone wants  to  be  found  not  guilty.  But 
Levinger  told  me,  'Look,  somebody  was 
killed.  I  don't  know  whether  this  man  was 
actually  one  of  the  people  throwing 
stones.'  Then  he  told  me  a  story  from  the 
Talmud  about  an  argument  between  God 
and  Moses."  Although  Moses  wandered 
in  the  Sinai  wilderness  with  the  children 
of  Israel  for  forty  years,  Levinger  told  Ro- 
tem that  God  would  not  let  him  enter  the 
Promised  Land,  because  he  had  killed  an 
Egyptian.  "You  know,  if  Moses  had  to 
pay  because  he  killed  an  Egyptian  without 
permission  from  God,"  Levinger  told  Ro- 
tem, "maybe  I  have  to  pay,  too." 

Still,  Levinger  never  expressed  remorse 
to  the  Salah  family.  In  fact,  he  even  de- 
clared during  the  trial  that,  though  he 
hadn't  killed  anyone,  he  wished  that  he'd 
had  "the  honor  of  killing  an  Arab."  The 
remark  was  widely  quoted  in  the  Israeli 
press.  Khaled  says  the  short  prison  term 
Levinger  received  for  killing  his  brother 
compounds  his  family's  grief.  "When  I 
see  Levinger  in  the  street  today  with  a  pis- 
tol and  a  rifle,  what  shall  I  do?  There  is  a 
saying  in  Arabic,  'If  your  enemy  is  the 
judge,  to  whom  are  you  going  to  com- 
plain?' " 

Perhaps  to  Dan  Meridor,  the  forty-four- 
year-old  Likud  minister  of  justice. 
Though  a  self-described  hawk  and  staunch 
advocate  of  "Greater  Israel,"  Meridor  is 
prosecuting  cases  brought  by  West  Bank 
^Arabs  against  Jews  in  record  numbers — at 
considerable  risk  to  his  political  career.  "I 
don't  accept  that  you  have  to  break  the 
law  in  order  to  be  a  good  Zionist,"  he  told 
me  in  a  rare  interview  about  settler  vio- 
lence. "There  is  no  contradiction  between 
my  hawkish  attitudes  [on  the  Occupied 
Territories]  and  my  basic  belief  in  human 
rights  and  civil  rights  and  justice  and  law 
and  morality."  In  February,  Meridor  said, 
right-wing  extremists  smeared  graffiti  on 
the  front  door  of  his  Jerusalem  apartment, 
calling  him  a  "bleeding  heart"  and  a  "left- 
ist." "And  when  I  indicted  Levinger,  I  got 
threatening  phone  calls, ' '  he  said.  One  man 
called  Meridor  a  "Kapo" — the  name  given 
to  Jews  who  helped  the  Nazis  run  the  con- 
centration camps. 

Though  Levinger' s  popularity  among 
the  religious  settlers  remains  strong,  a 
growing  number  of  movement  leaders  are 
beginning  to  distance  themselves  from 
him  in  the  wake  of  his  highly  publicized 
legal   difficulties   and  his   nasty   dispute 


with  Meridor.  "I'd  give  Levinger  money 
not  to  be  our  spokesman,"  says  Rabbi 
Benny  Elon,  a  prominent  right-wing  set- 
tler whose  father  is  a  liberal  judge  on  Isra- 
el's supreme  court.  Others,  however,  re- 
main steadfast.  "In  every  revolutionary 
movement  you  have  to  have  someone  ob- 
tuse, stubborn,  very  single-minded,  and 
Levinger  is  that  person,"  says  settlement 
leader  Yisrael  Medad.  "When  we  need  to 
see  the  broad  ideological  picture  we  call 
on  Levinger,  who  is  the  anchor,  who 
gives  us  our  sense  of  direction." 

Many  Israelis  fear  that  Levinger' s  vi- 
sion could  lead  the  country  to  disaster. 
They  are  convinced  he  or  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers would  commit  a  fantastically  vio- 
lent act  if  it  could  upend  a  prospective 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Occupied  Ter- 
ritories. "If  there  are  peace  talks,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  new  [settler]  underground 
will  emerge,"  says  Hebrew  University's 
Avishai  Margalit.  "And  the  way  to  de- 
stroy a  peace  agreement  is  very  clear: 
blow  up  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  mosque. 
Then  the  whole  world  will  be  against  us." 

Self-destructive  messianism  is  not  new 
to  Jewish  history.  Masada  immediately 
comes  to  mind.  Masada  is  the  ancient 
mountaintop  fortress  in  the  Judean  desert 
near  Hebron,  where  Jewish  rebels  held  off 
a  superior  Roman  force  for  almost  two 
years.  On  the  second  day  of  Passover  in 
A.D.  73,  Roman  legionnaires  stormed  Ma- 
sada and  found  the  Jewish  defenders — 
960  men,  women,  and  children — dead. 
They  had  committed  suicide  rather  than 
endure  Roman  captivity.  The  victorious 
Romans  denuded  the  countryside.  The 
surviving  Jews  were  scattered  across  the 
empire.  Even  the  name  of  Judea  was 
changed — to  Palestine.  Ironically,  many 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  opposed  Masa- 
da's  rebel  leader,  Elazar  ben  Yair,  who 
they  believed  was  agitating  not  for  politi- 
cal freedom  but  to  express  his  esoteric  re- 
ligious beliefs.  His  fanaticism  and  that  of 
the  other  Zealot  groups  throughout  Judea 
put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  state  for  two 
thousand  years. 

To  many  Israelis,  Rabbi  Levinger  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  ben  Yair.  Like  a 
modern-day  Zealot,  Levinger  insists  that 
mysticism  is  a  healthy  part  of  the  Jewish 
experience.  "Zionism  is  mysticism,"  he 
says.  '  'Zionism  will  wither  away  if  you  cut 
it  from  its  mystical-messianic  roots.  Zion- 
ism is  a  movement  that  does  not  think  in 
rational  terms — in  terms  of  practical  poli- 
tics, international  relations,  world  opinion, 
demography,  social  dynamics — but  in 
terms  of  divine  commandments.  What  mat- 
ters only  is  God's  promise  to  Abraham  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis."  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  80)  Up  a  long  flight 
of  stairs,  where  Jesus 's  heart  would  be,  is 
the  Broadway  Gym.  Inside  the  gym  the 
incessant  thud  of  punching  bags  could 
be  the  sound  of  the  mural's  toughened 
pulse.  Outside,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
two  old  black  men  play  their  daily  game 
of  checkers. 

"I'm  gonna  kick  yo'  ass,"  the  fatter 
one  says,  and  jumps  a  couple  of  his  oppo- 
nent's red  men. 

"You  can't  play  this  game,"  the  other 
one  complains,  jumping  three  men  right 
back.  "You  ugly,  too." 

"Ain't  no  need  to  get  goddamn  person- 
al. That  kind  of  shit  ain't  tasty." 

"Got  me  a  draw  now." 

I  watch  them  battle  down  to  their  last  few 
men  before  I  ask  about  the  white  fighter 
I've  come  to  check  out  inside  the  gym. 

"You  mean  the  actor?"  the  fatter  one 
asks.  "All  them  actors  wants  to  be  tough. 
Ain't  nothing  wrong  with  it." 

Above  the  Broadway's  door  is  a  fake 
hundred-dollar  bill  with  ex-heavyweight 
champion  Ken  Norton's  face  on  it.  The 
sign  next  to  it  advertises  RUDY'S  dental 
LAB— CUSTOM-MADE  MOUTHPIECES— HAP- 
PY thanksgiving.  Other  signs  tout  local 
political  candidates  and  the  1981  Leonard- 
Hearns  fight  at  Caesars  Palace.  A  framed 
letter  from  the  widow  of  a  boxer  who 
trained  here  written  to  the  gym's  owner, 
Bill  Slayton,  thanks  him  for  his  kindness. 
Next  to  it  hang  photographs  of  Jesse  Jack- 
son and  Nelson  Mandela. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  gym,  Rourke  re- 
moves the  earrings  from  his  left  ear  and 
begins  to  spar  with  a  young  black  boxer. 
Adolph  is  in  his  corner,  and  here  in  the 
morning  light,  away  from  the  bright  spot- 
lights of  Fort  Lauderdale,  the  planes  of 
Adolph 's  once  pliable  face  take  on  a  kind 
of  brutal,  Cubist  beauty — a  Leger  canvas 
if  Leger  had  painted  to  the  music  of  Louis 
Armstrong.  Adolph  urges  both  fighters  on 
in  the  gravelly  patois  indigenous  to  any 
dingy  gym.  "Head  down,  good  catch, 
bow,  spin  'im  out,  get  ugly.  .  .right  on, 
right  on,"  he  growls  as  Mickey  maneu- 
vers around  the  ring.  The  bell  sounds,  and 
each  fighter  retreats  to  his  corner. 

The  sparring  partner's  wife  wipes  her 
husband's  brow  with  a  soiled  towel.  She 
wears  a  T-shirt  emblazoned  with  the  word 
BELIKIN.  Under  her  ample  bosom  is  the 
rest  of  the  slogan:  "Belize's  #1  Beer." 
Their  baby  daughter  sits  at  her  feet  suck- 
ing from  an  old  Ivory  Liquid  bottle.  Mick- 
ey drinks  from  an  Evian  bottle.  He  throws 
back  his  head  and  spurts  the  Evian  water 


out  of  his  mouth,  allowing  it  to  flow  back 
over  his  face.  The  black  child  stops  suck- 
ing and  stares  in  amazement  at  the  fighter 
who  is  not  her  father.  Mickey  catches  her 
eye,  and  for  a  moment  she  beams  a  real 
babe's  beam  as  she  is  caught  in  his  movie- 
star  gaze.  She  has,  however,  no  idea  she 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  star;  she  sees  only 
an  alien  creature  in  her  midst,  a  glistening 
white  boy  in  a  black  man's  world. 

* 

All  movie  stars  are  glistening  aliens, 
but  Mickey  Rourke  seems  to  have 
tarnished  himself  with  his  own  disillu- 
sioned touch.  "There  was  some  trepida- 
tion taking  Mickey  on  as  a  client  because 
of  his  alleged  attitude  and  behavior,"  Ni- 
cita  admits.  "But  we  were  pleased  to  find 
out  what  an  enjoyable  person  he  really  is. 
Look,  Mickey  speaks  his  mind.  There  is 
no  self-editing  going  on;  there  is  no  in- 
stinctive red  pencil.  He'd  rather  be  truth- 
ful than  be  politic,  and  that  causes  him 
problems." 

Rourke 's  reputation  for  being  a  bad  boy 
comes  from  his  outspokenness  about  cer- 
tain producers  rather  than  from  his  behav- 
ior on  sets.  In  Hollywood,  producers  do 
the  hiring,  and  they,  along  with  studio  ex- 
ecutives, are  wary  of  an  actor  who  speaks 
his  mind.  Directors  and  fellow  actors,  on 
the  other  hand,  enjoy  working  with 
Rourke;  many  even  say  they've  been  in- 
spired by  him.  Barbet  Schroeder,  who  di- 
rected Rourke  in  Barfly,  calls  their 
relationship  on  the  set  a  "miracle,  a  love 
story  between  director  and  actor — it  was 
telepathic."  Michael  Cimino  has  worked 
with  Rourke  twice,  on  Year  of  the  Dragon 
and  Desperate  Hours,  and  says  that  "if  I 
were  in  a  combat  unit  I  would  want  Mick- 
ey with  me.  If  I  got  hit,  he'd  never  leave 
me  there." 

"He's  very  professional.  He  was  not 
ever  malicious.  Not  ever,"'  says  Faye 
Dunaway,  who  starred  with  Rourke  in 
Barfly.  "Don't  believe  any  bad  stuff  you 
hear  about  him.  This  is  a  business  built  on 
gossip,  which  leads  to  a  lot  of  misunder- 
standings .  .  .  Mickey  prepares  for  months 
before  filming  a  part.  Then  when  he  gets 
in  front  of  the  camera  his  main  aim  is  to 
create  an  accident,  to  do  something  he 
never  thought  of  doing.  And  to  make  you 
do  something  you  never  thought  of  doing 
also.  Some  people  might  misinterpret 
that,  but  to  me  that's  all-the-way-hip 
stuff.  That's  a  mature  actor  at  work." 

Rourke  realizes,  however,  that  the  gos- 
sip has  caused  him  problems,  and  he  did 
Harley  Davidson  to  help  solve  them.  "I 
did  it  to  say,  Yes,  I  can  do  this  type  of 
movie,  fellas,  and  behave  myself.  What 
more  do  they  want?" 


In  his  first  films,  in  the  early  eighties—  & 
Body   Heat,    Diner,    Rumble   Fish,    Tht^ 
Pope  of  Greenwich  Village — Rourke  dis  ^ 
played  an  alien's  alluring  bemusement  a  ^ 
his  surroundings.  Not  since  Sal  Mineo —  Noi 
one  of  Rourke's  "wild  cat"  idols — have'R01 
audiences  witnessed  such  a  tough  combi 
nation  of  sweetness  and  swagger.  Yet  hej* 
was,  as  all  great  actors  are,  an  original 
He  claims  never  to  have  heard  of  Marlon 
Brando  or  James  Dean  before  he  began  to 
study  acting.    "The  only  guys  I  knew 
about  were  Steve  McQueen  and  Charles 
Bronson,"  he  says.  "They  were  my  fa- 
vorite actors — still  are."  And  unlike  oth- 
ers in  that  A-list  eighties  crop  of  young 
antiheroes,  he  didn't  have  to  mumble  like 
a  brand-new  Brando  or  whimper  like  a  de- 
signer-label Dean.  Rourke  had  his  own 
take:  A  Rebel  with  a  Pause.  There  was  a 
heightened  hesitancy  about  his  acting,  a 
seductive  embarrassment  that  he'd  been 
caught  telling  the  truth.   His  distinctive 
voice — feathery,  caged — was  the  canary 
he  had  swallowed. 

"I  think  Mickey  is  the  only  truly  rebel- 
lious actor  working  today  who  is  like  my 
dad,"  says  his  friend  Chad  McQueen, 
who  recently  gave  Rourke  the  rifle  that  his 
father  used  in  The  Sand  Pebbles.  "As  an 
actor,  I  think  Mickey  has  more  of  a  range 
than  my  dad.  But  he  possesses  the  same 
kind  of  soft,  underplayed  power  behind 
his  acting  that  my  dad  had." 

"Mickey  has  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
character  actor,"  another  Rourke  buddy, 
Sylvester  Stallone,  tells  me.  "But  he's 
got  the  body  and  the  visage  of  a  leading 
man.  This  is  a  dilemma  for  him — and  for 
audiences." 

Deeply  Catholic,  Rourke  seems  to  feel 
guilty  about  his  role  as  a  sex  symbol, 
which  reached  a  crescendo  with  9'/2 
Weeks  (though  he  is  now  planning  to  film 
the  sequel.  Four  Days  in  February,  in 
Paris  if  the  right  co-star  can  be  found).  "I 
never  fancied  myself  that  way  or  looking 
that  way,"  he  admits.  "After  9'/?  Weeks  I 
did  every  project  in  the  world  to  go  in  the 
opposite  direction  till  it  almost  put  me  out 
of  the  business.  Barfly  was  the  lowest  I 
could  go.  A  French  interviewer  said  to  me 
once,  'Look  at  what  you're  doing  to  your- 
self. Don't  you  realize  what  you're  do- 
ing?' She  had  tears  in  her  eyes." 

With  Angel  Heart,  Johnny  Handsome, 
Desperate  Hours,  and  especially  Wild  Or- 
chid, Rourke  seemed  to  parody  his  earlier 
performances.  Two  other  films,  Homeboy 
and  Francesco,  were  never  even  released 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  there  were  tx 
ceptions:  the  bravura  depths  he  mined 
with  Dunaway  in  Barfly  and,  though  he 
hated  the  finished  product,  the  passion  he 
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i-ldiscovered  in  the  melding  of  politics,  both 
/iflsexual  and  sociological,  in  his  highly  per- 
sonalized portrayal  of  an  Irish  Republican 
Army  soldier  in  A  Prayer  for  the  Dying. 
Nonetheless,  critics  who  had  once  hailed 
Rourke  as  some  sort  of  Great  White  Hope 
of  the  movie  screen  began  to  bemoan  the 
steep  decline  of  his  career. 

In  Europe,  however,  his  films  have  al- 
ways turned  a  profit;  there  he  is  a  mega- 
lo|star.  France,  more  than  any  other  Europe- 
an country,  is  still  in  the  thrall  of  a  kind  of 
Mickey  Rourke  idol  worship.  "In  Europe 
we're  dealing  with  a  civilization  so  much 
older  than  ours,"  theorizes  Cimino,  who 
is  also  beloved  by  the  French  cinephiles. 
"Look  at  the  French  particularly,"  he 
says.  "Examine  the  course  of  their  diplo- 
macy over  the  years  and  the  turns  they've 
made  when  necessary.  Because  they  are 
used  to  it  in  their  political  life  they  are  not 
blind  to  such  ambivalence  in  an  actor's 
work.  We've  always  in  America  liked  our 
white  hats  and  our  black  hats.  We  don't 
like  a  guy  to  change  hats.  Mickey  likes  to. 
He  likes  to  wear  them  all." 

"Mickey  has  an  on-screen  smile  and 
eye  contact  that  project  a  vulnerability 
which  contrasts  with  his  screen  appear- 
ance as  a  violent  and  reckless  man,"  says 
Rourke's  favorite  designer,  Giorgio  Ar- 
mani, who  created  the  one  hat,  a  floppy 
brown  corduroy  number,  that  Rourke 
wears  every  time  I  see  him.  "This  trait 
gives  him  a  tremendous  sexual  appeal  to 
the  Europeans,  who  usually  do  not  find 
their  male  idols  to  be  perfect  men." 

"Mickey's  not  overtly  an  actor,"  says 
Alan  Marshall,  who  produced  both  Year 
of  the  Dragon  and  Homeboy.  "He  seems 
to  be  the  role  instead  of  acting  the  role. 
Europeans  respond  to  that.  It's  his  visual 
image  also — the  disheveled,  unshaven, 
ripped-jean  look." 

With  the  advent  of  the  commercially 
correct  choirboy  charm  of  Costner 
and  Cruise,  this  chic  "Ugly  American" 
persona  hasn't  played  so  well  in  this  coun- 
try. "I  can't  be  considered  a  box-office 
actor  in  this  Country  by  doing  movies  like 
Homeboy  arid  Barfly  and  Francesco," 
Rourke  admits  a  few  weeks  before  the 
fight  when  I  meet  him  at  his  production 
offices  overlooking  Sunset  Boulevard.  "I 
used  to  not  compromise  and  do  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  But  I  find  myself  losing 
roles  to  guys  who  really  can't  act  but  their 
movies  have  -made  $200  million.  ...  It 
was  hard  for  me  to  do  Harley  Davidson, 
because  it  was  the  first  time  I  did  some- 
thing for  other  reasons.  I  felt  guilty.  I  felt 
angry.  But  I  looked  on  it  as  a  business 
move  and  had  to  separate  it." 


Rourke  is  wearing  multicolored  shorts 
so  oversize  that  they  appear  to  be  a  skirt. 
A  green-and-yellow  jacket  is  festooned 
with  motorcycle  patches  touting  Harley- 
Davidson.  "I'm  getting  hyper  about  the 
fight,"  he  tells  me,  pacing  the  office. 
"The  last  time  I  felt  like  this  was  when  I 
was  doing  Pope  of  Greenwich  Village.  It 
was  my  first  meaty  role.  I  haven't  felt  like 
this  since  Pope,  seven  years  ago.  I  needed 
to  get  the  edge  back  from  somewhere." 

"I  think  by  boxing  Mickey  is  trying  to 
legitimize  himself,"  says  his  pal  Ray 
"Boom  Boom"  Mancini,  the  World  Box- 
ing Association  lightweight  champion 
from  1982  to  '84.  "I  think  he's  tired  of 
the  world  of  pretend  and  wants  to  be  in  the 
world  of  reality — which  is  what  boxing  is.  I 
think  it  is  quite  honorable  work:  to  create. 
But  Mickey  has  been  beaten  down  by  it.  He 
needs  to  feel  in  control  of  his  life,  and  that's 
what  boxing  gives  you." 

"I  would  rather  see  him  stay  with  act- 
ing," says  the  Broadway  Gym's  Bill 
Slay  ton.  "But  he's  got  a  fantasy  he's  got 
to  get  out  of  his  system.  He  loves  boxing 
more  than  he  loves  movies." 

Boxing  is  also  a  way  to  exorcise 
Rourke's  atavistic  rage.  "I  guess  it's  my 
own  demons .  . .  that  I  want  my  own  ap- 
proval," he  says.  "People  tell  me  that  this 
motherfucker  here  has  a  movie  that  just 
made  $200  million  and  he's  nominated  for 
an  Academy  Award  and  I  say,  'Yeah,  but 
the  fucker  is  so  boring  he  can't  act. '  There's 
no  way  to  get  down  with  the  motherfucker. 
There  is  that  frustration,  yeah .  .  .  Look,  I'm 
not  saying  I'm  some  tough  guy.  It's  not 
about  that.  It's  the  art  of  it." 

Rourke's  pacing  in  the  office  has  now 
taken  on  the  shuffle  I  witnessed  earlier  at 
the  gym.  He  begins  to  shadowbox.  "To 
sit  at  the  table  with  Roberto  Duran  in  Mi- 
ami— I  was  his  second  sparring  partner — 
tore  me  apart, ' '  he  says,  landing  a  punch  on 
an  imaginary  foe.  "It  ripped  me  apart. 
Because  this  is  a  man.  That's  the  only  way  I 
can  classify  it.  And  what  I  do  is  not  manly. 
That's  the  key.  It's  a  very  unmanly  busi- 
ness. It's  very  much  woman's  work." 

"You're  sounding  sexist,"  I  tell  him. 

"I  don't  give  a  fuck." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'woman's 
work'?" 

"A  woman  doesn't  have  a  cock,  right? 
A  man's  got  a  cock.  A  woman's  got  what 
she's  got;  she  has  babies.  If  they  want  to 
take  that  as  sexist,  then  that's  their  fuck- 
ing hang-up." 

"So  moviemaking  is  like  giving  birth?" 

"No.  It's  just  a  very  lightweight  busi- 
ness. I'm  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  all 
of  this.  I  go  see  a  woman  twice  a  week 
and  talk  about  it." 


"A  woman  who's  doing  a  man ' s  work?" 
"Right.  Yeah.  She's  trying  to  tell  me 
I'm  not  doing  woman's  work.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  sound  sexist  here,  'cause  I'm  not. 
Really.  It's  just  that  men  and  women  are 
different.  James  Brown  said  it:  'It's  a 
man's  world.'  The  thing  about  it  is  he  said 
it  twenty  years  ago.  It's  not  anymore. 
But  I  was  raised  twenty  years  ago,  so  I 
have  a  man's  point  of  view  on  it.  A 
horse  can't  change  its  spots.  And  I  don't 
fucking  want  to." 

Rourke  sighs  one  of  his  deep,  periodic 
sighs.  "You  know  what  I'm  saying — 
without  sounding  like  a  Neanderthal." 

Though  Rourke,  when  his  guard  is 
down,  possesses  an  impish  and  so- 
phisticated wit,  he  certainly  does  have  a 
Neanderthal's  need  for  battle.  The  tenden- 
cy manifests  itself  not  only  in  the  boxing 
ring  but  also  in  the  political  arena;  Rourke 
is  proud  of  his  Irish  Catholic  heritage  and 
is  publicly  supportive  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army.  The  I.R.A.  is  considered  by 
most  people  a  terrorist  organization,  and 
Rourke  has  been  the  recipient  of  some 
very  bad  press  concerning  his  support. 
Two  years  ago  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festi- 
val, while  he  was  promoting  Liliana  Ca- 
vani's  Francesco,  he  caused  a  scandal 
with  his  remark  at  a  press  conference  that 
he  had  given  part  of  his  fee  for  the  film  to 
"causes  in  Northern  Ireland."  When  told 
that  then  prime  minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, when  she  took  office  ten  years  earlier, 
had  quoted  from  Saint  Francis  of  Assisj, 
the  role  he  was  playing,  Rourke  com- 
mented, "Mrs.  Thatcher  should 've  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  hunger-strikers  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  I  really  don't  give  a  fuck 
about  what  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  to  say." 

Those  quotes  were  distorted  by  the 
British  press,  which  asserted  that  Rourke 
had  donated  $2  million  to  the  I.R.A. ,  and 
a  public  outcry  ensued,  with  members  of 
Parliament  taking  to  the  floor  to  denounce 
Rourke.  Rourke  denies  that  he  has  ever 
given  money  to  the  I.R.A.,  but  freely  ad- 
mits to  having  donated  to  a  fund  to  help  in 
the  defense  of  Joe  Doherty,  an  I.R.A. 
member  who  is  still  imprisoned  in  New 
York  in  connection  with  a  slaying  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Rourke  is  also  on  the 
Honorary  Board  of  Directors  for  the  1981 
Memorial  Foundation,  which  is  described 
as  a  "living  memorial"  to  the  ten  hunger- 
strikers  who  died  that  year  protesting  the 
British  government's  classification  of  in- 
carcerated I.R.A.  members  as  common 
criminals  rather  than  political  prisoners. 
Rourke  has  obtained  the  film  rights  to  the 
lives  of  the  hunger-strikers  and  may  por- 
tray one  of  their  leaders,  Bobby  Sands. 
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Fighting  Irish 

In  May,  Rourke  took  a  break  from  his 
strict  training  schedule  to  fly  to  New  York 
for  a  night  so  that  he  could  attend  the  Me- 
moridJ  Foundation's  fund-raiser  aboard  a 
gargantuan  chartered  yacht.  The  boat 
slowed  to  a  standstill  when  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  came  into  view,  and  the  hawking 
of  raffle  tickets  for  a  free  trip  to  Ireland 
ceased  for  a  moment.  The  women  who 
were  selling  commemorative  posters  that 
featured  hooded  men  holding  aloft  yet  an- 
other coffin  fell  quiet.  Bobby  Sands's  sis- 
ter, wearing  a  black  sequined  dress, 
mounted  the  stage.  A  green  banner  hung 
behind  her:  England,  get  out  of  ire- 
land.  Building  slowly,  she  delivered  a 
rousing  speech  as  tears  streamed  down  her 
angry  face. 

Rourke  shed  no  tears.  His  face  showed 
no  anger.  He  seemed  serene,  at  home. 

"TV  J  hen  Mickey  was  in  London  years 

W  ago  filming  that  I.R.A.  movie," 
says  a  socially  connected  young  English- 
woman, "he  was  sleeping  with  all  the 
girls  who  had  slept  with  Jack  Nicholson 
years  earlier — you  know,  those  masochis- 
tic aristocrats  who  go  for  a  certain  type  of 
man.  There  was  even  an  infamous  couch 
on  which  he  would  seduce  them.  It  was 
known  at  the  time  as  the  Mickey  Rourke 
Couch." 

Women  certainly  find  Rourke  irresist- 
ible. There  is  an  appealing  dichotomy 
about  him — a  touch  of  the  poet  in  the  pu- 
gilist— that  dilates  his  darker  impulses 
into  a  kind  of  delicacy.  "He's  got  eyes 
like  Judy  Garland,"  claims  Kelly  Lynch, 
who  co-starred  as  his  obsessed  love  in- 
terest in  Desperate  Hours.  "They're  al- 
most black,  swimming  all  alone  in  that 
painful  face." 

"He's  the  most  woman-oriented  guy 
I've  ever  known,"  says  Stallone.  "He 
gets  fixated." 

It  is  that  fixation  that  translates  well  to 
the  screen.  "He  has  a  regard  for  women 
that  is  very  seductive,"  says  Dunaway. 
"The  only  other  man  I've  been  around 
who  I  could  compare  him  to  is  Sinatra." 

Cimino's  explanation:  "He  is  tough, 
yet  completely  vulnerable.  You  can  see  it 
in  his  spiritual  affinity  with  children  and 
outlaws." 

Rourke  himself  takes  on  the  demeanor 
of  an  outlaw  child  when  he  straddles  one 
of  the  four  Harleys  parked  inside  his  loft, 
which  is  located  off  a  seedy  section  of 
Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  Steve  Mc- 
Queen's Sand  Pebbles  rifle  lies  across 
several  barstools,  and  two  giant  parrots,  a 


white  one  named  Odi  aTid  a  green  one 
named  Johnny  Ray,  flap  around  in  their 
cages.  A  hot  tub  sits  in  the  middle  of  the 
loft;  beside  it  is  a  high-tech  tanning  bed. 
There  are  neon  clocks  everywhere.  A 
western  saddle  sits  atop  a  construction-site 
horse.  A  wooden  American  Indian  statue 
stands  among  the  Harleys. 

Though  he  claims  to  be  happiest  in  Par- 
is or  roaming  around  Miami's  South 
Beach  neighborhood,  Rourke  currently, 
lives  here  with  Otis  while  he  completes 
construction  on  his  extravagant  version  of 
a  log  cabin  up  in  Benedict  Canyon.  (It's 
taken  him  years  to  finish  the  house  be- 
cause, he  says,  "I'm  only  as  rich  as  my 
next  movie.")  Now  divorced  from  actress 
Debra  Feuer,  with  whom  he  starred  in 
Homeboy,  Rourke  claims  his  carousing 
days  are  over.  That  may  be  true,  but  some 
insist  that  his  boxing  foray  is  an  attempt  to 
win  back  Terry  Farrell,  the  dark-haired 
thoroughbred  who  starred  for  a  brief  time 
in  the  television  series  about  the  modeling 
business,  Paper  Dolls,  and  the  woman 
with  whom  he  lived  before  Otis.  Rourke 
is  attracted  to  tall,  rock-hard  women  and 
therefore  often  finds  himself  with  models. 
"It's  not  so  much  that  he  has  a  fetish  for 
models,"  says  Omar,  the  suave  black 
owner  of  the  eponymous  modeling  agency 
in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  "Models 
are  drawn  to  him." 

In  his  younger  days  in  New  York 
Rourke  would  hit  the  town  with  a  bevy  of 
buddies  and  cut  a  swath  through  every 
swinging  club  he  entered.  Matt  Dillon, 
who  played  his  younger  brother  in  Rumble 
Fish  and  is  still  a  good  friend,  accompa- 
nied him  on  many  of  those  nights.  "Yeah, 
we  had  some  fun,"  says  Dillon.  "That 
was  right  at  the  peak  during  the  whole 
Area  thing.  He  was  doing  Pope  and  I  was 
doing  Flamingo  Kid.  The  thing  that's 
unique  about  Mickey's  appeal  is  that  both 
women  and  men  are  attracted  to  him — 
and  I  don't  necessarily  mean  in  a  sexual 
way.  Mickey  is  very  'street,'  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  nobility  about  him." 

"Mickey  is  the  coolest  guy  in  Los  An- 
geles," claims  Omar.  "He  brought  that 
street  sense  to  Los  Angeles,  which  was 
badly  needed  in  a  town  that's  full  of  lights 
and  plastic  and  chrome."  Rourke  literally 
translated  this  sense  into  his  roaming  pos- 
se of  Harley  riders,  who  roared  with  him 
down  Sunset  and  Santa  Monica  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  "Chasing  chicks  and 
racing  dicks"  is  how  one  observer  de- 
scribes it. 

"I  really  don't  have  an  entourage," 
Rourke  claims  now  that  motorcycles,  es- 
pecially Harleys,  have  become  a  fashion 
accessory  in  Los  Angeles.  "It's  made  me 
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stay  off  my  bike  a  lot  because  I  see  all  the 
posers.  Eight  years  ago  in  this  town  me 
and  my  brother  were  the  only  ones  who 
were  fucking  riding — except  for  the  seri- 
ous riders  like  the  Hell's  Angels  and  shit. 
Now  there  are  all  these  trendy  Melrose 
motherfuckers.  First  of  all,  I'm  not  a  great 
rider.  I'm  a  terrible  motorcycle  rider  be- 
cause I'm  all  over  the  place.  I  have  peri- 
ods when  I  don't  go  near  it  because  I've 
got  so  much  turbulence  going  on  inside 
me  the  last  thing  I  need  is  to  be  under- 
neath my  motorcycle." 

It  is  finally  Rourke 's  turbulence  to 
which  women  respond.  Like  all  curious 
Catholic  boys,  whose  humanity  is  mea- 
sured by  the  length  of  their  guilt,  Rourke 
seems  to  seek  out  punishment  as  if  it  were 
a  way  to  purify  himself.  He  even  admits 
that  the  array  of  tattoos  he  has  had  needled 
onto  his  arms — a  Wyoming  outlaw  one, 
one  that  is  an  American  Indian  symbol  for 
"strength,"  another  that  is  an  Oriental 
symbol  for  "soul  and  spirit  and  good 
night,"  and  finally  an  Irish  Republican 
Army  emblem — may  be  yet  another  way 
of  punishing  his  body.  Rourke 's  reveries 
about  the  feel  of  being  punched  in  the  ring 
are  sensual,  enticing.  Indeed,  women 
must  develop  a  toughness  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  his  quixotic  bouts  of  ma- 
chismo. Strength  takes  on  its  own  gen- 
der in  his  world.  Women,  like  men,  long 
to  father  him. 


We  left  my  father  when  I  was  sev- 
en," Rourke  states  matter-of- 
factly.  "I  met  him  again  when  I  was 
twenty-seven.  Never  saw  him  again."  Is 
his  boxing  a  way  of  seeking  a  kind  of  be- 
lated approval  from  the  old  man?  "I  don't 
need  his  approval.  I  buried  that  when  he 
died.  I  stopped  needing  his  approval  when 
I  grew  up  and  realized  he  wasn't  there.  If 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  there,  he 
would  have  been."  He  does,  however, 
credit  his  father  with  inspiring  his  fixation 
on  physical  fitness.  "My  father  was  a  real 
good  bodybuilder.  He  was  in  unbelievable 
shape,"  he  quietly  tells  me.  "I  used  to 
always  look  at  pictures  of  him.  I  remem- 
ber when  I'd  just  start  to  look  good  I'd 
stop  going  to  the  gym.  I  could  never  get, 
like,  as  good  as  him.  I  don't  know  why,  I 
don't  know  why.  ...  I  don't  know. . . . 
Here  I  am  my  age  already,  and  I'm  still 
trying  to  look  like  him.  That's  the  funny 
thing. 

Mickey  Rourke  was  born  in  Schenecta- 
dy, New  York,  but  soon  moved  with  his 
family  to  Miami,  where  his  mother  still 
lives  with  his  stepfather,  an  ex-policem.m 
Rourke  has  one  sister,  one  half-sister,  live- 
stepbrothers,  yet   is  closest   to  his   little 
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brother,  Joey.  Joey  has  nearly  died  from 
cancer  twice  and  has  also  lived  through 
three  comas  caused  by  motorcycle  acci- 
dents. Rourke  has  such  a  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship with  Joey  that  he  has  even  com- 
missioned a  script,  The  Ride,  based  on 
their  life  together,  which  he  hopes  to  film 
soon  with  independent  financing. 

Rourke 's  childhood  was  spent  in  the 
streets  around  what  is  now  one  of  the  infa- 
mous Liberty  City  housing  projects  in  Mi- 
ami. He  spent  a  lot  of  time  hanging  out 
with  young  black  and  Cuban  toughs.  Box- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  natural  step  for  him.  It 
wasn't  until  he  suffered  a  couple  of  con- 
cussions and  was  talked  into  a  local  ama- 
teur-theater production  of  Genet's  Death- 
watch  that  he  had  any  idea  that  he  could 
act.  He  and  a  friend  soon  planned  a  move 
to  New  York,  but  the  friend  backed  out  at 
the  last  minute,  and  Rourke,  then  nine- 
teen, arrived  in  Manhattan  all  alone.  He 
moved  into  the  Albert  Hotel  and  then  the 
Earle,  two  Greenwich  Village  fleabags. 
Unable  to  land  a  job  as  a  waiter  because 
his  math  wasn't  good  enough,  he  ended 
up  working  as  a  bouncer  at  a  series  of 
transvestite  clubs. 

Rourke  openly  admits  how  he  was  hit 
on  by  other  men  during  his  early  years  in 
New  York  and  relates  some  of  his  experi- 
ences and  the  effect  they  had  on  him. 
"Yeah,  that  whole  scenario  went  on  for  a 
few  years.  If  you're  back  hanging  with 
your  boys  you'd  act  a  certain  way  in  those 
situations.  But  when  you're  alone  and  try- 
ing to  change  yourself  anyway,  you  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Or  you  don't  know  what 
you  are,  even.  It  was  real  confusing. ...  I 
remember  sitting  in  Sheridan  Square  Park 
one  day  and  a  fucking  construction  work- 
er— a  guy  like  forty  years  old,  all- Ameri- 
can-looking dude — walked  up  to  me. 
'How  ya  doin'?'  he  said.  'Got  a  smoke? 
Whatta  you  doin'?'  'Just  hangin','  I  told 
him.  'Lookin'  for  work?'  'Yeah.'  'I  live 
in  Jersey,'  he  said.  'I  got  to  get  home  to 


my  wife.  How  'bout  a  quick  blowjob  and 
I'll  give  you  fifty  bucks.'  Back  home  I 
was  supposed  to  punch  a  guy  in  the  mouth 
for  saying  that.  Yet  it  kept  happening  over 
and  over. ' ' 

Rourke  found  a  mentor  whom  he  trust- 
ed, a  theatrical  homosexual  who  began  to 
assign  him  books  to  read  and  took  him  to 
Broadway  plays  on  a  regular  basis.  "I 
was  a  caveman  when  I  met  him,  and  he 
made  me  open  my  eyes.  When  I  first  met 
him  he  said,  'Are  you  hustling?'  I  said  I 
wasn't.  He  said,  'I  don't  want  to  find  out 
that  you  are,  because  if  you  are  I  want  a 
piece  of  the  action!'  I  sat  at  my  welfare 
hotel  and  began  to  read  all  the  books  that 
he  was  giving  me.  First  biographies  of  ac- 
tors. Then  all  of  Tennessee  Williams  and 
Beckett  and  Shakespeare.  I  had  no  social 
life  at  all.  I  was  very  shy  and  had  low  self- 
esteem.  I  wasn't  very  good  at  picking  up 
girls.  The  highlight  was  picking  up  a  fat 
girl  in  a  fur  coat." 

Rourke  enrolled  in  an  acting  class,  but 
for  more  than  a  year  he  never  got  out  of 
his  seat.  "I  thought,  This  is  pussy  shit.  I 
can't  do  this,"  he  now  recalls,  smiling  at 
the  memory.  He  gave  himself  five  years 
in  the  city  and  was  still  not  working  as  an 
actor  when  he  discovered  that  Joey's  can- 
cer had  recurred  and  he  was  in  a  coma.  He 
returned  to  Miami  to  help  Joey  pull 
through.  "When  I  got  back  with  my 
homeboys,  there  wasn't  a  lot  to  talk  about 
anymore.  I  had  done  too  much  reading." 

How  does  Rourke  continue  to  balance 
his  raging-bullshit  machismo  with  his  ar- 
tistic aspirations?  He  lets  out  one  of  his 
heartfelt  sighs.  "That's  a  hard  one.  You 
get  all  these  young  actors  who  want  to 
give  off  this  certain  street  thing.  I  wish  I 
didn't  have  to  go  through  it.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  grown  up  in  Connecticut  very 
middle-class  so  I  wouldn't  have  had  to  go 
and  work  in  transvestite  nightclubs  and 
bouncing  on  Forty-second  Street... I 
would  have  loved  to  have  had  my  head  on 


straight  enough  to  have  gone  to  college 
somewhere.  You  know,  all  the  normal  shit 
instead  of  this  crazy  shit."  He  takes  a 
breath.  "I'm  O.K.  with  it  now. . .  I  guess." 

Next  door  to  us,  inside  Rourke 's  office 
bathroom,  the  wall  is  lined  with  pictures 
that  illustrate  the  life  that  has  so  confused 
him.  An  autographed  photo  of  a  black 
bodybuilder  hangs  "above  a  manifesto  ti- 
tled "The  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Irish  Republic  to  the  People  of  Ireland." 
A  glamorous  shot  of  Rourke  himself 
dressed  in  Armani  hovers  over  the  toilet. 
Next  to  it  is  an  old  tattered  snapshot  of  his 
father  pushing  Mickey  and  Joey  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  On  a  wall  by  itself  is  a 
framed  letter  written  in  French  from  pho- 
tographer Robert  Doisneau  to  his  "Cher 
Mickey  Rourke";  beside  it  in  the  frame  is 
a  photo  of  Doisneau,  a  man  that  Rourke, 
who  is  a  skilled  photographer,  describes 
as  "kind  of  the  guy  I  look  up  to.  He's  just 
this  little  old  man."  By  the  washbasin  is  a 
framed  Christmas  card  that  Rourke  sent  to 
his  friends  a  few  years  ago.  On  it,  a  mo- 
torcycle jacket  is  hanging  on  the  back 
fender  of  a  1950s  Chevy.  The  inscription: 
"May  All  Your  Delusions  Come  True." 

Have  Rourke's? 

"I  always  thought  it  was  about  good 
acting,"  he  says,  the  hardened  disappoint- 
ment in  his  voice  clenched  in  his  jaw  like 
a  boxer's  mouthpiece.  "I  always  thought 
it  was  about  great  acting.  I  didn't  know  it 
was  political.  That's  what  drove  me  up  a 
wall.  Then  when  I  calmed  down  six  years 
later,  I  didn't  realize  I  was  going  to  be 
angry  for  so  long.  Now  I  learned  my  les- 
sons. Nobody  cares  if  you're  angry.  The 
only  person  who  gets  beat  up  is  yourself. 
I  should  have  known  that  from  all  the 
biographies  that  that  old  guy  gave  me  to 
read  in  New  York  all  those  years  ago.  .  . 
But,  hey,  man,  if  you  fuck  with  me,  I'm 
going  to  say  it.  That's  just  what  you  get. 
I  am  an  unforgiving  motherfucker.  You 
bet  your  ass."  □ 


Gianni  Agnelli 


(Continued  from  page  89)  carefully  ar- 
ranged with  two  cushioned  chairs  and  two 
small  tables.  All  is  in  order,  the  staff  of 
twelve  at  attention,  should  Agnelli  sud- 
denly alight  from  his  helicopter  at  the 
landing  pad  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees, 
ready  for  a  quick  lunch. 

The  following  morning  he  phoned  at 
8:30.  He  had  already  been  up  for  three 
hours,  reading  newspapers  and  doing 
business  on  the  phone.  We  would  meet, 
as  I  requested,  at  Villa  Frescot  for  an  hour 


to  tour  his  art  collection,  which  one  expert 
in  Paris  termed  "perfectly  eclectic,  totally 
instinctive . .  .  each  object  has  its  place  in 
the  collection,  and  each  painting  is  of  ex- 
ceptional quality." 

Villa  Frescot  sits  near  the  crest  of  La 
Collina,  the  hill  overlooking  Turin  that 
rises  up  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  River. 
At  the  guardhouse,  four  security  men 
armed  with  pistols  and  dressed  in  identical 
navy-blue  jerseys  waved  as  they  opened 
the  mechanized  gate. 


Inside,  Louis  XVI  tables  mingle  with 
rustic  wicker  chairs  in  elegant  rooms  de- 
signed by  Renzo  Mongiardino.  The  wall- 
covering, draperies,  and  upholstery  are 
made  of  a  floral  cotton  fabric,  a  design 
Marella  created  from  a  peasant  handker- 
chief. "Their  houses  are  incredibly  sophis- 
ticated," said  Marina  Cicogna,  "filled 
with  beautiful  things,  but  not  showy.  The 
most  flamboyant  things  Gianni  owns  are 
his  paintings." 

It  is  a  dazzling  collection:  two  huge 
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Gianni  Agnelli 

Canalettos  of  Venice;  a  Gericault  of  a  Li- 
berian  man  ("This  is  the  smiling  face  of 
liberation — you  see  his  liberated  stare," 
commented  Agnelli);  a  Joshua  Reynolds 
of  an  Indian  servant;  a  portrait  of  Geri- 
cault by  David;  a  Corot  nude;  a  series  of 
painted  numerals  by  Robert  Indiana;  a  tor- 
so by  George  Segal;  a  Kees  van  Dongen 
portrait  of  a  dance-hall  girl. 

Agnelli  keeps  three  large  paintings  by 
Francis  Bacon  propped  against  the  wall  in 
his  basement  screening  room.  Two  are 
studies  of  popes,  their  smeared  faces  cruel 
and  compelling.  The  third  is  a  man  sitting 
sideways  in  a  chair,  his  head  twisted  for- 
ward. "There  you've  got  the  perspective 
of  a  box  where  you  can  go  mad,"  said 
Agnelli.  "He  looks  mad,  but  then  not  so 
mad  after  all.  I  like  the  way  he  looks  out 
at  you."  Agnelli  said  he  considers  Bacon 
"the  greatest  twentieth-century  painter, 
once  Picasso  and  de  Chirico  died."  At 
one  point  he  kept  the  Bacons  in  his  bed- 
room in  Turin.  When  Marina  Cicogna 
asked  him  how  he  could  sleep  with  such 
grotesque  images,  she  recalled,  "he  just 
laughed.  He  rather  likes  the  extremes  in 
that  way."  Agnelli  himself  once  ex- 
plained, "Even  if  after  some  time  the 
presence  of  a  painting  bothers  me,  and  if 
it  is  a  troubling  work,  such  as  a  Schiele  or 
a  Bacon,  I  keep  it  very  close  for  one  year, 
six  months.  When  I  like  a  painting,  I  keep 
it  very  close  to  me." 

So  why  are  the  Bacons  relegated  to  the 
basement  now?  "I  like  my  pictures,  but  I 
move  them  around,"  he  said,  "from  one 
house  to  another. ' '  Rather  like  their  owner. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  Agnelli  pon- 
dered my  next  request:  a  talk  with  Marella 
at  their  home  in  Saint-Moritz.  She  had 
been  ill  with  the  flu,  and  he  was  planning 
to  join  her  over  the  weekend.  "Keep  in 
touch,"  he  said.  "Maybe  we  can  arrange 
a  visit  on  Saturday." 

Three  days  later,  the  phone  awakened 
me  at  7:30  in  my  Saint-Moritz  hotel  room. 
"I  have  organized  something  you'll  find 
amusing,"  said  Agnelli.  "In  an  hour  my 
old  ski  man  will  pick  you  up  and  take  you 
to  the  Cresta  Run."  Agnelli  speaks  im- 
peccable, Oxford-accented  English  in  a 
soothing  baritone.  Every  few  words,  there 
is  a  sharp  inflection,  like  a  hammer  driv- 
ing in  a  nail,  which  gives  his  talk  a 
rhythm  that  is  highly  contagious. 

The  Cresta  Run  is  a  winding,  icy  course 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  where  thrill 
seekers  have  been  hurtling  down  a  moun- 
tainside on  small  steel  sleds  since  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Five  men  have  died 


on  the  run.  "After  the  war,"  Agnelli  told 
me,  "we'd  stay  up  all  night,  and  we'd  go 
ride  the  skeleton  bobsleds  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  It  is  terribly  cold  and  terribly 
fast.  You  can  go  as  much  as  eighty  miles 
an  hour  on  the  blue  ice." 

For  this  outing  I  had  the  company  not 
only  of  Romano,  Agnelli's  ski  instructor 
for  twenty-six  years,  but  also  of  two  of 
Agnelli's  grandchildren,  Lapo,  thirteen, 
and  Jaki,  fifteen,  the  eldest  sons  of  Agnel- 
li's daughter,  Margherita.  With  their  po- 
litely inquisitive  manner  and  adolescent 
lankiness,  the  two  boys  were  full  of 
charm.  "What  happens  when  your  grand- 
father arrives?"  I  asked  Jaki.  "Everything 
changes  when  Nonno  comes,"  he  said. 
"You  do  everything  at  the  last  moment." 

Back  in  the  hotel,  I  found  a  message  to 
call  Marella.  We  would  meet  at  noon,  she 
said,  at  Chesa  Alcyon,  the  Agnelli  chalet 
in  the  exclusive  hamlet  of  Suvretta,  a  few 
miles  above  the  town  of  Saint-Moritz. 
"Suvretta  is  a  little  nightmare,"  Marella 
cheerfully  explained.  "All  the  houses  are 
so  ugly" — including  her  own,  she  said, 
which  "is  cozy  inside,  but  it  was  a  little 
monster  when  we  bought  it  twenty-five 
years  ago." 

From  the  road,  Chesa  Alcyon  looks  de- 
ceptively small.  It  has  four  levels  connect- 
ed by  an  elevator,  and  is  carved  into  the 
mountain,  an  intricate  network  of  rooms 
and  corridors,  much  of  it  designed  by  Au- 
lenti  in  recent  years.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  internal  phone  numbers 
linking  everything  from  the  gymnasium  to 
the  laundry.  Two  butlers  quietly  moved 
from  room  to  room.  Each  wore  a  black 
coat,  white  shirt,  black  tie,  and  gray  pants. 

The  art  runs  to  Klimt,  Schiele,  Kirch- 
ner.  The  decor  is  uncomplicated — big  ta- 
bles of  blond  wood,  baskets  filled  with 
begonias,  red  lacquer  bookcases,  brass  ta- 
ble lamps  with  round  paper  shades,  sofas 
covered  in  nubby  lamb's  wool. 

Marella  was  sitting  in  a  wicker  aim- 
chair.  Her  posture  is  perfect,  but  her  man- 
ner is  easy.  She  is  tall  and  rangy,  with  a 
narrow,  angular  face,  thin  and  fine-boned. 
She  has  salt-and-pepper  hair,  cut  short 
and  brushed  back  from  her  face.  Her 
lightly  freckled  skin  is  almost  translucent, 
her  brown  eyes  wide  and  expressive.  The 
famous  long  neck  was  covered  by  a  dark- 
pink  ribbed  turtleneck  under  a  loose  pale- 
pink  sweater.  She  wore  red  nylon  ski 
pants,  red  ribbed  knee  socks,  and  red 
suede  shoes  with  embroidered  flowers. 
"She  has  always  been  chic,"  said  one  old 
friend,  "even  in  a  straight  skirt  and  blouse 
with  the  sleeves  rolled  up." 

Asked  about  her  reputation  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  beautiful  women,  she 


had  a  lightning  retort:  "No.  Never.  Not  U 
even  when  I  was  twenty.  That  is  why 
probably  I  give  myself  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
be  elegant.  I  didn't  like  especially  the  im- 
age of  myself,  so  I  tried  through  elegance 
to  project  an  image  I  liked  more  than  the' 
natural  one.  It  is  compensation." 

Marella' s  English  is  accented  in  the 
aristocratic  cadences  of  her  native  Flor- 
ence. She  trills  her  r's,  occasionally  strug- 
gles for  the  right  English  word  and  then 
flutters  comfortably  to  a  French  phrase. 
She  creates  intimacy  with  her  voice, 
which  is  musical  and  expressive,  light- 
ened by  a  ready  laugh. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  a  butler  an- 
nounced, in  Italian,  that  the  Countess  Ci- 
cogna had  arrived.  "£  /'Avvocaro.7" 
asked  Marella.  He  had  arrived  too,  said 
the  butler.  "It  seems  everyone  is  upstairs 
and  waiting,"  said  Marella,  smiling 
pleasantly.  We  agreed  to  meet  again  later 
in  the  day. 

As  we  settled  in  for  our  second  conver- 
sation, she  mentioned  that  her  husband 
had  gone  to  the  airport.  "He  came  and 
went?"  I  asked.  "Yes,"  she  said  with  a 
grin.  "He  came  and  went.  He  wanted  to 
see  some  people  here.  But  then  he  said  the 
snow  is  no  good  anymore,  and  he  has  a 
football  match  to  see  tomorrow.  So  he 
called,  and  they  said  the  airport  may  be 
shut  tomorrow  because  of  snow,  so,  pffft, 
he  goes." 


I  have  always  been  a  devoted  hus- 
band," said  Gianni  Agnelli.  He  had 
turned  pensive,  looking  out  his  office 
windows  and  absently  spinning  the  pro- 
peller of  a  model  plane  on  his  desk.  "I  am 
and  always  was.  But  if  I  would  pretend  I 
have  always  been  a  faithful  husband,  that 
would  be  a  lie.  I  really  loved  everything 
beautiful  in  life.  And  a  beautiful  woman  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all.  There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  beautiful 
woman.  My  relationship  with  Donna  Ma- 
rella has  always  been  very  good." 

To  Agnelli,  this  is  a  conveniently  old- 
fashioned  view  of  upper-class  marriage, 
Italian-style:  the  steadfast  wife,  multiple 
mistresses,  and  never  a  whisper  of  di- 
vorce. "For  Gianni,  the  woman  means 
the  conquest,"  Marella  once  said. 

For  aspiring  girlfriends,  just  the  possi- 
bility of  some  time  with  Agnelli  has  been 
sufficient  enticement.  "He  would  say  to  a 
woman,  'Come  meet  me  in  Milan,'  but 
she  would  have  to  buy  her  own  ticket." 
said  an  old  friend.  At  one  point  Agnelli 
liked  to  leave  a  suitcase  in  a  corner  of  the 
bedroom,  "a  simple  way,"  according  to 
biographer  Enzo  Biagi,  "to  make  one  Ufl 
derstand  that  even  fun  has  its  limits,  thai  n 
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must  be  consumed  rapidly,  and  that  ap- 
pointments must  be  respected." 

Once,  in  the  early  days  of  Gianni  and 
Marella's  marriage,  he  became  smitten 
with  a  honey-haired  beauty  named  Princess 
Laudomia  Hercolani.  "That  is  entirely  out 
of  the  discussion,"  she  told  me.  "We  have 
been  friends  and  that's  all."  Still,  friends 
insist  that  Agnelli  was  romantically  in- 
volved with  her  for  several  months,  during 
the  time  Marella  was  pregnant  with  her 
second  child.  "It  was  a  moment  of  great 
tension,"  recalled  a  friend. 

Finally  a  relative  of  Agnelli's  mother 
sat  down  with  Marella  to  put  the  matter  in 
perspective.  "He  will  not  only  not  marry 
her,"  the  relative  told  her,  "he  will  never 
leave  you." 

But  such  reassurances  offered  little 
comfort  to  Marella  over  the  years.  "Ma- 
rella has  had  one  great  love  in  her  life: 
Mr.  Agnelli,"  said  one  of  her  friends.  "It 
has  been  like  something  leading  her  in 
life.  It  has  been  unwavering.  She  has  suf- 
fered a  lot.  She  has  had  the  total  disease 
of  jealousy.  Never  for  one  minute  was 
she  understanding  about  his  cavorting 
around." 

Marella  Agnelli  fidgeted  a  bit  with  her 
left  earlobe  when  the  question  came  up, 
but  gazed  directly  and  frankly.  "I  saw 
myself  being  so  jealous  for  a  long  time. 
One  starts  to  elaborate  and  try  to  understand 
and  figure  out  why.  Where's  the  danger? 
Why  find  some  reason  for  spoiling  every- 
thing, especially  yourself,  in  fits  of  rage 
and  despair?  One  realizes  it  was  not  worth- 
while; the  things  were  of  very  little  conse- 
quence and  always  very  short." 

Even  if  the  rules  of  the  game  had  per- 
mitted Marella  to  indulge  herself  as  her 
husband  has  done,  "she  doesn't  have  the 
temptations  of  Gianni,"  said  one  friend. 
"There  isn't  any  hell  in  Marella."  Still, 
Marella  could  not  resist  one  cryptic  aside. 
"In  everybody's  life  there  is  a  brief  en- 
counter," she  said.  "In  yours?"  I  asked. 
"In  everybody's,"  she  replied. 

If  you  are  an  Agnelli,  you  stop  short  of 
full  revelation.  "They  are  very  royal  in 
that  way,"  said  Marina  Cicogna.  "In  the 
Agnelli  famrly,  there  is  never  any  talk  of 
private  matters." 

Gianni  Agnelli  sets  the  tone  for  such 
circumspection.  Even  friends  of  long 
standing  wonder  about  his  feelings.  "He 
is  very  stoic,"  said  Nicky  Pignatelli.  "He 
endures  physical  and  moral  pain,  and 
withstands  pressures.  I  have  never  seen 
him  show  emotion." 

The  only  lapse  anyone  can  recall  oc- 
curred several  years  ago,  when  Marella 
was  threatened  with  cancer.  After  her  ex- 
ploratory surgery  revealed  no  malignancy, 


recounted  biographer  Marie-France  Poch- 
na  in  Agnelli:  L' Irresistible,  a  relieved 
Avvocato  "was  seen  shedding  tears" — an 
extraordinary  sight. 

"I  don't  like  people  who  display  their 
feelings,  who  scream  and  squeak  and 
make  a  great  case,"  Agnelli  told  me.  "It 
doesn't  look  nice.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  way 
one  disciplines  oneself,  how  one  builds 
oneself.  Some  people  behave  absolutely 
marvelously  under  pressure.  But  you  also 
see  people  who  are  looking  for  sympathy. 
I  don't  like  that  very  much." 

"Gianni  has  great  consideration  for 
Marella,"  said  Nicky  Pignatelli.  "He 
won't  express  it,  but  he  might  show  it  in  a 
strange  way.  Once,  I  said,  'That  Marella, 
she's  really  a  rock,  isn't  she?'  He  just 
looked  at  me.  The  way  he  looked  was 
more  than  saying  anything." 

Still,  it  was  difficult  for  Marella  to  ad- 
just to  a  man  so  undemonstrative.  "It 
bothered  me  enormously  when  I  wasn't  so 
sure  of  myself,"  said  Marella.  "But  when 
I  started  realizing  there  was  a  lot  under  the 
surface,  it  didn't  bother  me  anymore.  Un- 
derneath he  is  a  kind  and  generous  person 
with  a  lot  of  understanding  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  life." 

Agnelli's  mask  of  impassivity  is  a  clas- 
sic defense.  When  faced  with  problems  or 
controversy,  he  brushes  them  off.  "If  you 
don't  let  feelings  get  hold  of  you,  they 
wash  away,"  commented  one  friend.  "He 
doesn't  let  them  run  too  deep."  The  con- 
sequence, however,  is  a  superficiality  in 
most  of  his  relationships. 

Neither  business  associates  nor  friends 
can  recall  seeing  Agnelli  lose  his  temper. 
"He  has  a  way  of  putting  problems  which 
•would  make  him  angry  on  a  second  plane , ' ' 
said  his  friend  Jas  Gawronski,  a  commenta- 
tor on  Italian  television.  A  furrow  above 
Agnelli's  Roman  nose  offers  the  only  clue. 

By  its  very  restraint,  Agnelli's  displea- 
sure can  be  intimidating.  Taki  recalled  the 
time  he  and  the  Avvocato  were  sailing  off 
Sardinia.  During  dinner  one  evening,  Taki 
made  some  disparaging  remarks  about  one 
of  Agnelli's  sisters.  Later,  when  Taki  was 
asleep,  Agnelli  came  into  his  room  and 
woke  him  up  by  flicking  his  finger  against 
Taki's  shoulder.  "I  hear  you  were  very 
tough  on  Countess  Brandolini,"  said 
Agnelli.  "That  was  all,"  recalled  Taki, 
adding,  "That  was  enough." 

Agnelli's  legendary  restlessness  helps 
him  defuse  annoyance  before  it 
surges  into  an  angry  boil.  "I  hate  to  be 
stuck,"  said  Agnelli.  "I've  got  such  a  lot 
of  things  I  do  for  duty — endless  meetings 
where  the  same  things  are  repeated  again 
and  again.  Off  duty,  I  just  hate  to  have  to 


go  to  a  dinner  and  sit  at  a  table  for  two 
hours." 

Or,  for  that  matter,  to  read  a  book  to  its 
end  or  sit  through  a  movie.  "Most  often  at 
a  movie,  when  you  see  one  hour  you  can 
see  the  setting,  the  quality  of  the  direct- 
ing, and  the  actors,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  the  end.  I  know  enough  to  see 
how  everything  is  doing."  In  recent 
months  he  has  walked  out  of  Dances  with 
Wolves,  Green  Card,  and  Ghost.  Good- 
Fellas,  however,  proved  an  irresistible  ex- 
ception. "I  stayed  through  that,"  said 
Agnelli.  "I  love  all  those  Italian  charac- 
ters. I  know  them  so  well." 

Quickly,  mischievously,  a  smile  danced 
across  his  face.  The  Agnelli  charm  had  hit 
cruising  speed.  "When  I  first  met 
Gianni,"  Henry  Kissinger  recalled,  "I 
said  to  myself,  Me  you  are  not  going  to 
charm."  But  of  course  he  did,  as  he  does 
everyone  who  spends  any  time  with  him. 

Agnelli's  charm  is  innate,  not  learned, 
fortified  by  a  ready  wit.  For  all  his  power, 
he  avoids  pomposity.  A  display  of  conceit 
would  be  the  height  of  poor  taste.  He  has 
never  been  accused  of  talking  down  to 
anyone;  he  always  sits  in  the  front  seat  of 
his  silver  Fiat  Croma,  next  to  the  driver — 
or  he  switches  places  and  drives  himself. 
With  chauffeurs  as  well  as  countesses,  he 
is  utterly  at  ease.  On  his  boat,  he  often 
walks  around  wearing  only  a  towel,  and 
once  a  paparazzo  caught  him  standing  na- 
ked on  deck.  The  caption  on  the  photo, 
published  in  the  German  magazine  Stern: 
"The  man  who  has  everything." 

"If  I  am  at  his  house  and  he  is  having 
his  bath,  I'll  go  in  and  talk  with  him," 
said  Marina  Cicogna.  "We'll  chat  while 
he's  washing.  It  is  terrifically  discreet,  al- 
though he  could  just  as  easily  knock  and 
walk  right  in  while  you  are  dressing,  sit 
on  an  armchair  and  talk.  He  is  very  cozy 
that  way." 

Friends  who  have  known  Agnelli  since 
boyhood  insist  he  has  hardly  changed. 
"In  public,  he  has  to  keep  up  a  front," 
said  Nicky  Pignatelli.  "But  in  private  he 
is  as  simple  as  could  be."  Observed  an- 
other old  friend,  "H^  is  not  going  to  say 
he  is  a  self-made  man  or  a  very  clever 
man.  He  will  say  if  he  had  been  born 
without  money  maybe  he'd  have  been  a 
maitre  d' hotel  or  a  croupier.  He  has  no 
illusions.  He  is  not  pretending  he  is  better 
than  he  is.  He  is  clear  about  how  lucky  in 
life  he  has  been.  If  there  is  any  merit,  it  is 
to  have  taken  advantage,  and  not  to  have 
lost  it,  as  so  many  others  have." 

If  he  had  been  a  maitre  d',  he  doubtless 
would  have  ended  up  owning  the  place. 
"He  is  an  incredibly  civilized  man  with 
an  incredibly  civilized  intellect;  there  are 
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of  flashes  and  sparks,"  said  one  New 
York  acquaintance.  Around  Fiat,  the  ex- 
ecutives refer  to  his  "monkey  curiosity," 
an  insatiable  urge  to  be  au  courant.  "He 
reminds  me  of  President  Kennedy,"  said 
Katharine  Graham.  "He  vacuum-cleans 
your  mind." 

"Dimmi  tutto  [tell  me  all],"  he  will 
murmur  to  his  friends  when  he  sits  down 
to  relax  after  a  day  filled  with  business 
briefings.  "If  you  know  some  very  good 
stories  about  someone  and  then  see  how 
they  behave,  that  can  make  it  amusing," 
said  Agnelli.  "For  example,  if  you  know 
a  husband  is  being  cuckolded  and  he 
doesn't  know  it,  it  can  be  great  fun  if  you 
are  watching  him  at  a  dinner  party." 

"Le  diable  boiteux — the  lame  devil — 
we  used  to  call  him,"  said  a  longtime 
Agnelli  observer,  noting  the  darker  aspect 
of  the  Avvocato's  charm.  He  is  something 
of  a  rogue  who  captures  people  in  a  swirl 
of  activity.  Once  in  the  Agnelli  orbit,  they 
have  little  choice  but  to  go  along — some- 
times against  their  better  judgment.  "Ev- 
erything has  to  be  done  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  danger  and  speed,"  said  one  old 
friend.  "If  other  people  are  afraid,  they 
are  sissies." 

Agnelli  delights  in  testing  the  limits  of 
life.  "Some  people  feel  certain  emo- 
tions," he  explained.  "I  don't."  He 
pulled  an  unfiltered  cigarette  from  a  shal- 
low rectangular  silver  box  on  his  desk. 
After  lighting  it,  he  took  only  two  drags 
before  crushing  it  in  an  ashtray.  "Suppose 
there  is  some  bomb  outside,"  he  contin- 
ued. "Some  people  are  affected,  but  to 
me  it  doesn't  matter." 

"Why  is  that?"  I  asked.  "It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  things,"'  he  replied.  "One 
doesn't  care  more  than  so  much,  and  cer- 
tain emotions  are  very  exciting.  Suppose 
you  are  going  to  your  hotel  and  somebody 
shoots  and  misses  you.  It  is  much  more 
fun  than  if  nobody  shoots  at  you  at  all.  It 
is  much  more  exhilarating  than  just  a  nor- 
mal, banal  day." 

Based  on  the  evidence,  this  is  not  idle 
braggadocio.  Some  years  ago,  the  Italian 
publisher  Dino  Fabbri  was  riding  with 
Agnelli  in  his  helicopter  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean. As  they  eased  down  toward 
Agnelli's  yacht,  the  Avvocato  suddenly 
jumped  out.  When  Fabbri  asked  Agnelli 
later  why  he  had  leapt  into  the  water  from 
a  height  of  120  feet,  Agnelli  protested  that 
the  distance  had  actually  been  much 
smaller.  "He  jumped  because  he  felt  like 
it,"  said  Fabbri. 

"He  is  brave  to  the  point  of  reckless- 


ness, that  is  true,"  said  his  younger  sister 
Suni,  Gianni's  closest  sibling  in  age  as 
well  as  temperament.  Like  her  brother, 
she  has  a  strong,  handsome  face  and  white 
hair.  She  is  a  big  woman,  with  an  iron 
handshake  and  a  brisk  manner.  No  one 
except  Marella  understands  him  as  well  as 
Suni,  who  talks  to  him  nearly  every  day. 

"He  has  a  romantic  view  of  what  a  man 
should  be  like,"  observed  one  old  friend. 
"He  should  be  a  sportsman,  have  vision, 
keep  his  face  up,  never  run  away,  and 
have  three  women  rather  than  one.  There 
is  something  Byronic  about  him.  Some- 
thing is  always  calling  him  ahead." 

Over  the  years,  Agnelli's  exploits  have 
preoccupied  the  dozens  of  friends  and 
family  members  in  the  Agnelli  entourage 
known  as  the  " gruppetto . ' "  "They  are  af- 
flicted with  Agnellitis — love  of  Agnelli — 
wanting  to  be  with  him,  to  be  like  him," 
said  one  friend  in  New  York.  Bright  and 
clever,  invariably  good-looking,  they  are 
not  around  so  much  to  flatter  as  to  amuse 
him,  to  protect  him  from  dreaded  bore- 
dom. Sometimes  they  even  pick  up  the 
check;  in  monarchical  fashion,  Agnelli 
carries  no  money. 

"I  look  for  friends  with  total  loyalty," 
he  said.  "Being  with  people  of  my  gener- 
ation is  like  being  the  same  nationality. 
You  have  done  the  same  things,  felt  the 
same  emotions.  The  intimacy  is  total." 
But,  he  added,  "I  have  a  lot  of  young 
friends,  because  a  lot  of  my  contemporar- 
ies have  become  rather  boring.  They  love 
being  old  and  feeling  they  don't  need  to 
bother,  so  they  retire.  Young  people  have 
a  greediness  for  life."  Besides,  he  said 
with  a  sly  smile,  "you  have  to  have  some 
friends  who  will  tell  you  you  are  gaga.  If 
you  are  the  same  age,  you  will  both  get 
gaga  slowly  together." 

Being  wealthy  helps  too.  One  longtime 
friend  said  he  objects  to  "the  snobbism  of 
Agnelli.  He  is  too  impressed  that  Niarchos 
could  spend  $50  million  on  a  painting." 
But  another  old  friend  took  a  more  philo- 
sophical view:  "People  with  a  lot  of  money 
have  something  in  common.  They  can  dis- 
cuss their  jet  engines.  He  doesn't  necessar- 
ily choose  rich  people  as  intimate  friends, 
but  people  of  a  certain  level  treat  each  other 
like  people  in  the  same  regiment." 

Keeping  up  with  Agnelli  can  be  diffi- 
cult. If  someone  wanted  to  buy  a  yacht 
that  was  beyond  his  means,  Agnelli  would 
not  discourage  it.  "He  would  allow  peo- 
ple to  do  what  was  amusing  for  him  with- 
out caring  what  was  good  for  them,"  said 
one  close  Agnelli  observer.  "He  wouldn't 
say,  'No,  you  cannot  afford  that  ticket  to 
Nice.'  He  doesn't  stay  awake  at  night 
thinking  about  his  effect  on  people  or 


thinking  about  other  people's  problems." 

Some  friends  have  dropped  out  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  others  have  become 
disenchanted.  "What  is  intimidating  is  his 
lack  of  patience  and  lack  of  attention  if 
you  say  stupid  things,"  said  Taki.  "There 
is  a  lack  of  human  contact.  It  is  all  quick 
quick  quick." 

Whether  in  the  boardroom  or  the  draw- 
ing room,  Agnelli  hates  anything  long- 
winded.  "You  have  to  be  pretty  concen- 
trated to  get  his  attention,"  said  Nicky 
Pignatelli,  who  worked  for  Fiat  in  the  ear- 
ly 1980s.  "You  can't  fuss  around.  You 
have  to  have  it  complete  and  in  capsule 
form,  getting  quickly  to  the  punch  line." 
Sometimes,  Agnelli  pretends  not  to  under- 
stand only  to  force  his  interlocutor  to  strip 
a  subject  to  the  essentials. 

Even  his  high-powered  friends  hold 
Agnelli  in  awe.  "In  Italy  I  go  to  a  football 
game  with  him,"  said  Henry  Kissinger, 
"and  my  prestige  comes  from  standing 
with  him,  not  the  other  way  around." 
Said  Jas  Gawronski,  "What  he  has  to  say 
is  more  interesting  than  what  one  has  to 
say  to  him.  He  has  a  fuller  life  and  more 
interests.  He  is  rather  generous.  He  shares 
his  views  and  information." 

Many  in  his  entourage  feel  diffident 
about  ruffling  Agnelli's  mood  with  their 
problems.  They  understand  what  they  call 
his  "cult  of  aesthetics."  Since  he  never 
complains,  he  expects  the  same  from 
those  around  him. 

Yet  when  Taki  was  in  financial  trouble, 
Agnelli  lent  him  money — "a  lot,"  said 
Taki.  "He  will  do  something,  and  he  will 
die  if  you  thank  him,"  said  Kissinger. 
"He  would  deny  he  did  it  and  make  it 
look  as  if  it  just  happened." 

He  might  even  laugh  it  off.  "Even  in  a 
very  serious  discussion,"  said  his  sister 
Suni,  "he  will  see  a  little  detail  that 
makes  it  amusing."  Agnelli  has  armed 
himself  with  a  mocking  humor  that  can  be 
cynical  and  mordant  at  its  worst,  clever 
and  ironic  at  its  best.  "It  is  part  of  the 
style,"  said  an  old  friend,  "little  cuts  and 
asides."  When  anyone  tries  to  jab  him  in 
return,  said  Lupo  Rattazzi,  one  of  Agnel- 
li's favorite  nephews,  "he  doesn't  like  it. 
He  is  quick  to  change  the  subject." 

It  has  been  said  that  Agnelli  "speaks  in 
quotes."  "He  lives  in  great  fear  of  saying 
anything  banal,"  said  a  friend.  "He  al- 
ways wants  to  top  himself." 

Because  his  wit  can  be  so  easily  misin- 
terpreted, Agnelli  has  learned  to  muffle  it 
in  public.  Once,  in  an  interview  for  60 
Minutes,  Morley  Safer  asked  Agnelli  what 
his  epitaph  would  be.  "What  a  waste  of 
money  and  time!"  Agnelli  cracked.  When 
Agnelli's  mentor,  the  banker  Andr£  Mey- 
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er,  saw  the  program,  he  scolded  Agnelli: 
"Don't  you  do  or  say  things  like  that!  The 
American  people  are  not  made  for  those 
jokes." 

So  Agnelli  saves  his  ammunition  for 
friends  and  family.  "Are  you  married  or 
unmarried  or  divorced?"  he  would  needle 
Priscilla  Rattazzi,  his  thrice-married  niece 
(most  recently  to  American  media  baron 
Chris  Whittle),  who  took  it  in  stride  as  a 
"light  note  in  a  tragic  situation." 

His  children,  Margherita  and  Edoardo, 
were  less  resilient.  Marella  once  observed 
that  they  suffered  from  their  father's  indif- 
ference. "He  was  not  very  interested  to  be 
a  father,"  Marella  told  me.  "Paternal  at- 
tention is  not  very  Latin.  I  think  Latin 
men  are  so  full  of  charm  and  intelligence, 
but  there  is  no  man  who  is  more  narcissis- 
tic than  a  Latin  man." 

When  Agnelli  wasn't  ignoring  his  chil- 
dren, he  made  fun  at  their  expense.  A 
spirited  fighter,  Margherita  rebelled  as  a 
teenager  and  moved  into  a  shack  in  the 
garden  of  their  Rome  apartment.  One 
day  she  appeared  in  Agnelli's  living  room 
with  her  head  completely  shaved. 

"She  thought  she  was  going  to  impress 
me,"  recalled  Agnelli.  "I  absolutely 
didn't  notice  at  all,  didn't  say  a  word.  She 
was  disappointed.  They  always  think  they 
can  shock  you."  Several  years  later,  Mar- 
gherita married  the  writer  Alain  Elkann 
and  moved  to  New  York.  Today,  at  thirty- 
three,  she  is  married  for  the  second  time 
and  the  mother  of  eight  children.  "She 
lives  like  a  nurse,"  said  Agnelli  with  a 
philosophical  shrug.  "I  never  see  her 
without  a  child  in  her  arms.  It  is  her  whole 
life,  not  just  her  priority." 

In  virtually  every  way,  Edoardo  Agnelli 
is  his  father's  opposite:  frail,  athletically 
awkward,  and  sensitive.  When  Edoardo 
was  only  eight  years  old,  he  annoyed  his 
father  by  refusing  to  dive  off  a  boat  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Agnelli  had  neither  the 
patience  nor  the  empathy  to  understand 
Edoardo,  whose  fragile  ego  collapsed  un- 
der the  Avvocato's  barbs. 

Marella  saw  her  son  as  a  soul  mate  but 
could  offer  him  little  solace.  For  too  many 
years,  as  one  old  friend  put  it,  "she  was 
occupied  full-time  with  the  problems  of 
the  relationship  with  her  husband."  Her 
two  brothers,  Carlo,  a  newspaper  publish- 
er, and  Nicola,  a  documentary  filmmaker, 
partly  filled  the  breach.  For  a  time 
Edoardo  even  lived  in  an  apartment  in  his 
uncle  Carlo'  shouse  in  Rome. 

As  the  gulf  between  father  and  son  wid- 
ened, Agnelli  had  "difficulty  in  control- 
ling his  boredom"  when  Edoardo  called 
on  the  telephone,  according  to  Marie- 
France  Pochna.  Agnelli  would  "hold  the 


receiver  at  a  distance,  register  distractingly 
what  his  son  was  telling  him  while  doing 
something  else,  content  to  punctuate  the 
monologue  with  a  few  intermittent  signs 
while  waiting  for  the  conversation  to  end. ' ' 

After  dropping  out  of  Princeton,  Edoar- 
do sought  refuge  in  a  religious  community 
in  Italy,  dabbled  in  Oriental  mysticism, 
and  started  working  for  Juventus,  the 
Agnelli-owned  soccer  team.  In  1986,  he 
made  a  widely  publicized  speech  about 
his  spiritual  beliefs,  including  an  "opposi- 
tion to  materialism."  In  later  interviews 
with  Italian  journalists,  Edoardo  pro- 
claimed his  fitness  to  take  over  Fiat  and 
his  wish  that  his  father  would  "prepare 
for  his  succession  in  the  correct  manner." 

Gianni  Agnelli  made  no  public  reply. 
Instead,  Fiat  president  Cesare  Romiti  ap- 
peared on  national  television  to  say  that 
Edoardo  had  "no  role  in  any  part  of 
Fiat."  A  year  later,  Agnelli  disclosed  that 
his  brother  Umberto  would  be  the  next  in 
line. 

Spurned  by  his  father  and  the  family 
business,  Edoardo  became  interested  in 
anti-nuclear  and  environmental  issues  and 
traveled  to  Africa.  When  Kenyan  officials 
arrested  him  last  August  for  heroin  pos- 
session, he  had  to  share  a  cell  with  com- 
mon criminals  until  he  was  released  on 
bail. 

According  to  friends,  Gianni  Agnelli 
was  stricken  with  shame  and  did  not  ap- 
pear in  public.  Neither  he  nor  Marella 
went  to  Africa,  although  two  of  Edoardo 's 
cousins,  Giovannino  Agnelli  and  Lupo 
Rattazzi,  flew  down  with  a  clutch  of  fam- 
ily lawyers.  By  October,  Edoardo  had 
been  acquitted,  and  his  most  loyal  friends 
"insisted  the  police  had  framed  him  to  ex- 
tort "ransom"  from  his  powerful  family. 

Once  Edoardo  returned  to  Italy,  said 
one  Agnelli  relative,  Gianni  "made  a 
huge  effort  to  make  up."  He  installed 
Edoardo  in  a  house  next  to  Villa  Frescot 
in  Turin  and  closely  monitored  his  psychi- 
atric care.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  his 
father  conceded,  that  Edoardo  had  been 
treated  for  drug  problems.  "I  know  my 
son  very  very  very  well,"  he  told  me. 
"He  is  not  a  drug  addict.  He  is  a  terribly 
sensitive  person  and  terribly  emotional. 
When  he  is  put  under  stress,  he  is  capable 
of  taking  drugs.  It  calms  him  down.  So  he 
must  be  protected  and  not  be  faced  with 
strong  emotions." 

Throughout  Edoardo's  treatment,  Agnelli 
would  visit  him  every  morning  for  a  quar- 
ter-hour and  debrief  the  doctors  about 
their  sessions.  "Now  it  is  a  question  of 
constructing  a  life  where  he  is  not  in  dan- 
ger," said  Agnelli.  "That  is  difficult." 
While  not  admitting  his  failure  as  a  par- 
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hair  and  makeup  by  Leanne  Hirsh,  both  for  Visages 
Style;  bottom,  left  to  right,  by  Robert  Kristofik,  Randy 
Bauer/Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  James  Smeal/Ron  Galella 
Ltd. 

Page  75:  Clothing  from  Giorgio  Armani,  N.Y.C. 
and  Beverly  Hills. 

Pages  80—81:  Dress  from  Jasper  Conran  and 
Harvey  Nichols,   Knightsbridge,   London;   earrings 
from  Ultimo,  Chicago,  and  22  Steps,  San  Francisco. 
Page  82:  Photograph  from  Contrasto/SABA. 
Page  83:  Photograph  from  A.G.F. 
Page  85:  Photograph  from  Sipa. 
Page  87:  Photograph,  left,  ®  by  Yvonne  Halsman. 
Page  88:  Large  photograph  by  Mimmo  Frassineti/ 
A.G.F.;  inset  from  U.P.I./Bettmann  Newsphotos. 
Page  89:  Photograph  by  Daniel  Angeli/Camera 
Press/Globe  Photos. 

Pages  90—91:  Jewelry  from  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
N.Y.C,  and  Fred  Segal,  Santa  Monica. 
Pages  94—95:  Photograph  from  Camera  Press/ 
Globe  Photos. 

Page  96:  Large  photograph  from  Sygma;  inset 
from  U.P.I./Bettmann  Newsphotos. 
Page  99:  Photographs,  clockwise  from  top,  by 
William    Karel/Sygma,   Anthony   Suau/Black   Star, 
from  Camera  Press/Globe  Photos. 
Pages  100-101:  Photographs:  Left,  her  clothing 
from    Bergdorf   Goodman,    N.Y.C,   and    Neiman 
Marcus,  L.A.;  men's  tights  by  Andre  Van  Pier,  from 
Fred   Hayman,   Beverly  Hills.   Right,  clothing  from 
Charles  Sumner,  Boston,  and  Fred  Hayman,  Bever- 
ly Hills;   sunglasses  from    Bergdorf  Goodman, 
N.Y.C.,  and  Fred  Segal,  Santa  Monica. 
Page  103:  Clothing  from  Fred  Hayman,  Beverly 
Hills. 

Page  106:  Photograph  courtesy  of  Jean  Stein. 
Page  113:  Photographs,  clockwise  from  top  left, 
from   Bettmann/Hulton,   from   Topham/The   Image 
Works,   by  Alan   David~>on/Globe   Photos,  from 
Solo/Sipa. 

Pages  114-15:  Phow*— oh  from  Globe  Photos. 
Page  152:  Pi-iea  Anne-Mai. '  with  the  permis- 
sion of  I-  was  livid,"  d'Estainvnie  to.. 

/as  so  quick.  It  didn't  last  more  than 

minute  or  two,  and  then  she  went  out. 
She  was  like  a  tornado.  Gianni  and  I  were 
| staring  like  idiots." 

Gianni  and  Anne-Marie  returned  to  a 
party  at  a  nearby  villa,  and  Gianni  offered 
to  drive  her  home  to  Cap-Martin.  After 
disappearing  for  fifteen  minutes,  Agnelli 
met  her  in  his  Fiat  station  wagon.  He 
seemed  agitated,  his  appearance  dishev- 
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.  Agnelli  did  concede,  "I'm  not  a  great 
pedagogue.  I  am  more  inclined  to  let  peo- 
ple do  what  they  want." 

"Do  you  feel  guilty  about  your  chil- 
dren?" I  asked  him.  "Probably,"  he  re- 
plied, cracking  his  knuckles.  "One  could 
have  done  more,  but  I'm  not  sure  how  one 
could  have  changed  things.  My  grandchil- 
dren— I  take  them  and  talk  and  laugh  with 
them  and  we  go  to  museums  and  movies. 
I  know  how  to  do  that.  But  I  am  no  good 
at  educating." 

Gianni  Agnelli's  sprawling  family  ran 
to  extremes,  from  the  strict,  almost 
Prussian  military  tradition  of  the  Pied- 
montese  haute  bourgeoisie  to  the  libertin- 
ism of  Roman  aristocrats.  His  grandfather 
Giovanni  had  been  a  cavalry  lieutenant 
before  he  and  a  small  group  of  investors 
founded  Fiat  (Fabbrica  Italiana  di  Auto- 
mobili  Torino)  in  1899.  "He  wanted  to  do 
something  better  than  become  a  general," 
said  Agnelli.  "To  be  an  entrepreneur  was 
much  better  than  to  pass  one's  life  in  the 
army,  which  was  a  bit  too  dull." 

Giovanni  organized  his  business  like  a 
regiment  and  forged  shrewd  political  alli- 
ances that  helped  his  business.  During  the 
First  World  War,  Fiat  made  a  fortune  pro- 
ducing vehicles  for  the  military.  When 
Mussolini  began  his  rise,  Giovanni  lined 
up  as  an  early  supporter.  II  Duce  rewarded 
him  by  appointing  him  a  senator  for  life. 

Giovanni's  wife,  Clara,  came  from  a 
bourgeois  Florentine  family  and  was 
known,  Suni  Agnelli  wrote  in  a  memoir, 
for  cutting  remarks.  "My  grandmother  al- 
ways sees  the  worst  of  everybody  and, 
with  an  amusing  and  nasty  sense  of  hu- 
mor, immediately  points  it  out."  After 
her  daughter,  Aniceta,  died  delivering  her 
fifth  child,  Clara  Agnelli  was  "shat- 
tered," wrote  Suni.  "From  then  on.  .  .she 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  bed." 

The  imperious  Senator  was  a  stern  pa- 
triarch who  ran  roughshod  over  his  re- 
maining child,  Edoardo.  Trained  at  the 
Pinerolo  cavalry  school  like  his  father, 
Edoardo  took  cme  years  ag\  family's  ball- 
beanwei'-LJi'no  Fabbri  was  ridi,  ski  resort 
Agnelli  in  his  helicopter  over  the  Mec'or. 
ranean.    As   they   eased  down  tow&rbe- 
Agnelli's  yacht,  the  Avvocato  suddenlyth 
jumped  out.  When  Fabbri  asked  Agnelli  e 
later  why  he  had  leapt  into  the  water  from  - 
a  height  of  120  feet,  Agnelli  protested  that  - 
the  distance  had  actually  been  much  i 
smaller.  "He  jumped  because  he  felt  like  I 
it,"  said  Fabbri. 

"He  is  brave  to  the  point  of  reckless- 
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ica  as  a  girl  when  her  father  died  after 
losing  his  fortune  in  the  Wall  Street  crash 
of  1893. 

Jane  had  married  Carlo  Bourbon  del 
Monte  over  the  objections  of  his  family, 
who  sensibly  sniffed  a  fortune  hunter.  The 
couple  settled  in  the  family's  home  in  the 
Palazzo  Barberini,  where  she  established 
a  legendary  salon.  "She  gave  parties 
morning  to  night  and  ran  through  his  mon- 
ey," one  distant  relative  recalled.  "That 
was  infra  dig  in  Roman  society."  Prince 
Carlo  had  a  love  affair,  prompting  Prin- 
cess Jane  to  leave  him  for  two  years  be- 
fore she  forgave  him  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

After  Virginia  married  Edoardo  Agnelli 
in  1919,  she  had  difficulty  adjusting  to 
life  in  straitlaced  Turin.  The  burghers 
clucked  that  she  had  extravagant  tastes 
and  slept  on  black  satin  sheets.  Eventually 
her  vitality  and  generosity  won  them  over. 

Edoardo  was  equally  popular,  an  enthu- 
siastic sportsman  and  competent  manager 
of  Agnelli  enterprises.  "He  was  extreme- 
ly clever  and  full  of  charm,"  recalled 
Princess  Gabriella  Giardinelli,  now  ninety 
years  old,  who  knew  both  Agnellis  well. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  blond  and  blue-eyed 
Edoardo  had  a  reputation  as  a  playboy. 

Virginia  bore  seven  children — three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Giovanni  was 
the  second  child  and  firstborn  son.  From 
birth  he  was  called  Gianni  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  grandfather,  who  closely  su- 
pervised his  grandson's  education.  Edoar- 
do was  severe  with  Gianni  as  well,  once 
punishing  him  when  he  was  only  six  years 
old  by  cutting  off  all  his  hair. 

Young  Gianni  had  a  naughty  streak  and 
a  tendency  to  play  pranks.  One  of  his 
schoolteachers  described  him  as  "intelli- 
gent and  gifted  with  a  good  memory,  but 
he  is  content  to  do  just  the  minimum  nec- 
essary." 

The  Agnelli  children  were  raised  by  an 
English  governess,  Miss  Parker.  She 
passed  along  her  Oxford  accent,  dressed 
them  in  identical  sailor  suits,  marched 
them  for  miles  through  the  tall  colonnaded 
squares  of  Turin,  and  even  regulated  their 
time  in  the  sun  at  the  beach.  "For  the 
bourgeois  families  in  Turin,"  recalled 
Gianni  Agnelli,  "it  was  a  strict  life." 

It  was  also  a  life  of  privilege  and 
wealth:  liveried  footmen  and  tables  set 
with  lace  and  vermeil,  basketball  games 
in  their  own  gymnasium,  movies  in  a 
basement  projection  room,  summers  at 
their  home  in  Forte  dei  Marmi  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  skiing  at  Sestriere 
and  Saint-Moritz,  where  they  stayed  in 
the  Palace  Hotel,  which  Marella  said  was 
"like  a  boat  that  crossed  the  winter." 


In  July  1935,  when  Gianni  was  only 
fourteen,  his  father  died  in  a  freak  acci 
dent.  The  seaplane  he  was  riding  in  struck 
a  log  while  landing  in  Genoa  harbor,  and 
when  Edoardo  stood  up  to  get  out,  the 
propeller  cut  open  his  head,  killing  him 
instantly.  He  was  forty-three  years  old, 
and  his  widow  was  thirty-five. 

Home  alone  in  Turin,  Gianni  noticed 
small  crowds  gathering  in  the  street.  Only 
when  he  took  a  closer  look  did  he  learn 
the  reason  for  their  anguished  expressions: 
the  headlines  told  him  his  father  was 
dead. 

"I  was  desperate,"  he  recalled.  "You 
cry,  of  course,  when  you  are  that  young. 
At  age  fourteen  you  know  people  die,  but 
you  never  think  it  happens."  When  rela- 
tives later  came  to  view  Edoardo 's  body, 
Gianni  remained  in  his  bedroom,  the  floor 
strewn  with  newspapers. 

In  the  years  after  Edoardo's  death,  Vir- 
ginia gave  her  children  unaccustomed 
freedom.  She  decamped  to  Rome,  where 
she  was  mobbed  by  suitors.  At  Forte  dei 
Marmi,  she  sunbathed  in  the  nude.  After 
seven  children,  she  still  had  a  remarkably 
youthful  body,  now  on  display  not  only  to 
her  children  but  to  all  their  friends. 

"To  be  honest,  the  first  pair  of  tits  I've 
seen  in  my  life  were  Virginia's,"  recalled 
Carlo  di  Robilant,  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Gianni's.  "I  remember  her  coming  out  of 
a  cabina  with  no  shirt  on,  and  without 
finding  it  abnormal  at  all. " 

She  took  the  controversial  political 
writer  Curzio  Malaparte  as  her  lover, 
causing  the  Senator  to  seize  custody  of  her 
children.  She  fought  back  in  the  courts 
and  even  successfully  appealed  to  Musso- 
lini. The  children  protested  as  well,  refus- 
ing to  speak  to  their  grandfather  and 
disobeying  Miss  Parker's  instructions.  Fi- 
nally the  Senator  capitulated  to  an  elo- 
quent plea  from  Gianni. 

In  the  view  of  Marie-France  Pochna, 
Gianni's  mother's  behavior  indelibly 
marked  him  in  his  late  teens.  "The  barrier 
of  traditional  morality  having  broken 
down  with  Virginia,  Gianni  came  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  better  to  definitely  re- 
nounce it,  since  it  appears  useless  in  the 
face  of  the  dissoluteness  he  sees  all 
around  him.  ...  He  looks  for  a  substitute 
morality,  the  esthetic  morality.  .  .  .  Agnel- 
li will  lead  a  perfectly  uninhibited  life- 
style, but  elegance  will  be  preserved." 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Senator 
kept  a  close  eye  on  Gianni.  When  the 
young  man  faltered  in  his  studies,  the 
grandfather  had  a  special  tutor  who  wore 
striped  trousers  and  a  black  cutaway  and 
favored  liberal  political  theories.  The  Sen- 
ator introduced  Gianni  to  business  by  i;ik 
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ing  him  on  factory  tours  and  sending  him 
on  a  trip  to  America  when  he  turned  eigh- 
teen. After  making  his  way  through  Man- 
hattan, where  "I  never  went  to  sleep,"  he 
visited  the  auto  assembly  lines  in  Detroit. 
"It  was  our  dream,  Detroit,"  said  Agnel- 
li. "It  was  the  top." 

Against  the  Senator's  wishes,  Gianni 
studied  law  instead  of  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Turin,  although  he  dutifully 
trained  in  the  Agnelli  tradition  at  Pine- 
rolo,  an  austere  building  of  dark  rooms 
with  high  ceilings  and  cold  stone  floors 
surrounding  a  courtyard  for  maneuvers. 
Agnelli  enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment 
when  World  War  II  broke  out,  and  went 
to  the  Russian  front.  He  was  wounded 
twice  and  nearly  lost  a  finger  to  frostbite 
on  the  long  march  home.  Agnelli  thrilled 
to  the  experience  of  "taking  chances" 
with  the  soldiers,  "seeing  their  emotions 
in  dangerous  situations."  When  he  re- 
turned, Suni  saw  he  had  shed  all  his  illu- 
sions: "He  had  become  a  grown-up  man, 
handsome  and  cynical. ...  He  would  say 
to  me,  'Why  do  you  talk  about  being  in 
love?  Only  maids  are  in  love.'  " 

Serving  in  North  Africa,  he  was  wound- 
ed again,  but  less  heroically.  One  night  in  a 
bar  he  got  into  an  argument  with  a  Ger- 
man officer  over  a  woman.  The  German 
drew  his  pistol  and  shot  Agnelli  in  the 
arm.  Agnelli  said  nothing,  finished  his 
drink,  and  left. 

He  decided  to  fight  with  the  Allies 
against  the  Germans  following  Italy's  sur- 
render in  September  1943.  He  was  en 
route  to  the  front  with  Suni,  a  military 
nurse,  when  their  driver  plunged  their  car 
into  a  ditch.  Agnelli  cracked  his  right  an- 
kle in  half  and  nearly  lost  his  foot  to  infec- 
tion. "He  was  in  terrible  pain  but  he 
didn't  say  a  word,"  wrote  Suni. 

In  November  1945,  Virginia  Agnelli 
was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  eerily  remi- 
niscent of  her  husband's  death.  On  a  drive 
to  Forte  dei  Marmi,  she  fell  asleep  in  the 
front  seat,  resting  her  head  on  a  small  pil- 
low. Oncoming  headlights  temporarily 
blinded  the  chauffeur,  who  plowed  into  a 
stalled  truck  at  the  roadside.  Virginia's 
head  snapped  back  against  a  metal  strip  at 
the  top  of  the  front  seat,  breaking  her 
neck.  She  was  forty-five  years  old. 

Only  three  weeks  later,  Senator  Gio- 
vanni Agnelli  died  in  Turin.  He  had  sup- 
ported Mussolini  throughout  the  war,  and 
afterward  Italian  authorities  removed  him 
from  Fiat.  At  the  time,  the  Communists 
were  organizing  unions  in  Fiat  factories. 

At  age  twenty-four,  Gianni  became  the 
family  patriarch,  while  Suni,  just  a  year 
younger,  took  over  for  their  mother.  Of 
all  the  children,  Giorgio  Agnelli  suffered 


most  from  being  orphaned.  Quiet  and  vul- 
nerable, Giorgio  had  always  been  at  odds 
with  his  overpowering  older  brother,  who 
teased  him  much  as  he  would  later  mock 
his  own  son — less  out  of  malice  than  out 
of  impatience  with  someone  so  different. 
Giorgio  had  been  Virginia's  favorite  son, 
and  he  never  recovered  from  her  death. 
Suffering  from  what  the  family  calls 
"nervous  derangement,"  Giorgio  entered 
a  clinic  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  of 
heart  failure  in  1965  at  age  thirty-five. 

Senator  Agnelli's  death  taught  Gianni 
about  power:  "The  funeral  of  my  father 
was  enormous,  because  the  power  of  my 
grandfather  at  that  time  was  enormous. 
Then  when  my  grandfather  died,  he  had 
lost  his  power.  Nobody  was  at  his  funeral. 
The  family  walked  together  through  Villar 
Perosa,  which  was  a  Communist  town. 
They  were  saying,  'See  who  remains  in 
the  family.  Just  children.  We'll  see  what 
they  can  do.'  " 

Fortunately  for  Gianni,  the  Senator  had 
in  place  Vittorio  Valletta,  five  feet  one 
inch  of  pure  cunning,  to  run  Fiat.  Had  the 
Senator  lived,  Agnelli  told  me,  "my 
grandfather  would  have  locked  me  in  the 
Fiat  factory."  But  in  1945,  Agnelli  had 
no  interest  in  accepting  his  duties  just  yet. 
His  passport  to  freedom  was  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice his  grandfather  had  once  dispensed: 
"Have  a  fling  for  a  few  years  and  get  it 
out  of  your  system." 

Prince  Hal  headed  to  the  South  of 
France  and  paid  $100,000  for  a  twenty- 
eight-room  villa,  La  Leopolda,  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  bay  of  Ville- 
franche.  "There  was  one  vast  drawing 
room  after  another,  one  veranda  after 
'another,"  recalled  a  frequent  visitor. 
Friends  converged  every  weekend;  some 
stayed  for  weeks. 

The  crowd  included  Hollywood  ty- 
coons Jack  Warner  and  Darryl  Zanuck, 
celebrated  playboys  Aly  Khan,  Porfirio 
Rubirosa,  Alfonso  de  Portago,  and  Baby 
Pignatari,  as  well  as  Agnelli's  great  friend 
Raimondo  Lanza,  a  Sicilian  aristocrat  of 
boundless  decadence.  Several  years  older 
than  Agnelli,  Lanza  was  a  diabolical  men- 
tor who  Marella  would  later  say  "made 
them  all  crazy." 

During  the  day  they  roared  down  to  the 
beach  in  a  fleet  of  Fiat  Jollys,  small  open 
cars  with  straw  seats,  and  sailed  on 
Agnelli's  yacht,  paneled  in  mahogany  and 
rigged  with  red  sails.  At  night  there  was 
dinner  for  thirty,  and  later  casino  gam- 
bling and  carousing  in  nightclubs.  Co- 
caine was  available,  prompting  Taki  to 
coin  what  he  said  was  a  double  entendre 
for  their  all-night  escapades:  "/a  grande 
nuit  blanche."  Agnelli  insisted  that  the 


term  meant  only  "a  full  night  out,"  and 
said  he  had  not  been  tempted  by  cocaine. 

Yet  at  another  moment  Agnelli  charac- 
terized his  postwar  years  as  "rough  play- 
time. There  was  no  light  play.  I  gambled 
because  it  was  part  of  the  game."  He  con- 
sidered the  Riviera  "a  small  enchanted 
world"  with  "very  little  control."  "Was 
there  anything  you  didn't  try?"  I  asked. 
"I  don't  think  I  stopped  at  anything,"  he 
said,  grinning  and  leaning  forward  over 
his  desk.  "No,  I  don't  think  one  was 
afraid  of  anything. ' ' 

Agnelli  kept  tethered  to  Turin  during 
these  years.  He  returned  frequently  to 
meet  with  Valletta  and  look  after  the  ball- 
bearing company  and  the  Juventus  soccer 
team,  as  his  father  had  done.  "At  six  in 
the  morning  he  would  fly  back  to  work," 
said  a  friend  from  those  years.  "It  seemed 
like  he  went  ten  years  without  sleep.  He 
looked  old  when  he  was  forty.  But  he  was 
always  very  disciplined.  He  never  gave  up 
a  day's  work  for  a  party." 

The  other  steadying  influence  in  Agnel- 
li's life  was  Pamela  Harriman,  who  was 
then  Pamela  Churchill,  the  divorced 
daughter-in-law  of  Winston  Churchill. 
Gianni  and  Pamela  lived  together  first  in 
the  Chateau  de  La  Garoupe  in  Antibes  and 
then  at  La  Leopolda,  where  she  organized 
his  life  and  broadened  his  circle.  She  was 
a  glamorous  redhead  with  dark-blue  eyes 
and  uncanny  instincts  for  pleasing  men. 
"For  a  provincial  boy  from  Italy,  she  was 
a  great  conquest,"  said  an  Agnelli  friend. 

Pamela  Churchill  steered  Agnelli  to- 
ward men  who  were  politically  well  con- 
nected, an  advantage  to  Fiat  during  the 
unstable  postwar  period.  Aided  by  her  keen 
eye,  Agnelli  redecorated  La  Leopolda  and 
refined  his  tastes.  He  was  captivated,  he 
said,  by  her  "sense  of  fun.  She  considered 
life  very  seriously,  though,  and  always  had 
a  great  passion  for  politics." 

Her  conversation  mimicked  Agnelli's 
distinctive  inflections,  and  she  converted 
to  Catholicism.  Pamela  seemed  destined 
to  marry  Agnelli  until  an  August  night  in 
1952,  when  she  walked  onto  the  terrace  at 
La  Leopolda  at  three  a.m.  and  found 
Agnelli  romancing  a  twenty-one-year-old 
brunette  named  Anne-Marie  d'Estainville. 

"She  was  livid,"  d'Estainville  told  me. 
"It  was  so  quick.  It  didn't  last  more  than 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  she  went  out. 
She  was  like  a  tornado.  Gianni  and  I  were 
staring  like  idiots." 

Gianni  and  Anne-Marie  returned  to  a 
party  at  a  nearby  villa,  and  Gianni  offered 
to  drive  her  home  to  Cap-Martin.  After 
disappearing  for  fifteen  minutes,  Agnelli 
met  her  in  his  Fiat  station  wagon.  He 
seemed  agitated,  his  appearance  dishev- 
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eled.  "He  was  not  quite  right,"  she  re- 
called. "I  think  he  had  had  something  to 
drink.  I  suddenly  realized  it  was  danger- 
ous." Agnelli  told  me  he  had  "not  espe- 
cially" been  drinking.  "I  was  never  a 
heavy  drinker.  At  four  or  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  surely  have  been  drinking  more 
than  necessary." 

Hurtling  down  the  Lower  Corniche  to 
Monte  Carlo,  Agnelli  missed  a  left  turn 
near  the  first  tunnel  and  careened  into  a 
small  butcher's  truck,  pinning  the  three 
men  inside  against  the  mountainside.  Two 
friends  of  Agnelli's  pulled  up  moments 
later  and  whisked  Anne-Marie  to  Monte 
Carlo,  where  they  washed  her  cuts  with 
gin.  She  told  neither  family  nor  friends 
that  she  had  been  in  the  car.  All  the  butch- 
ers survived,  and  Agnelli  had  a  broken 
jaw  in  addition  to  his  badly  smashed  leg. 

By  the  time  his  family  had  transported 
him  from  Cannes  to  Florence,  his  leg  was 
gangrenous.  Only  Agnelli's  fierce  opposi- 
tion prevented  an  amputation,  but  he  had 
to  spend  nine  months  in  bed.  His  sisters 
oversaw  his  care  and  screened  his  visitors. 
With  their  approval,  he  was  tended  to  by 
their  good  friend  Princess  Marella  Carac- 
ciolo  di  Castagneto,  who  had  been  in  love 
with  Gianni  for  years. 

Marella' s  father  was  a  cultivated  Nea- 
politan prince,  Filippo,  Duke  of  Melito, 
and  her  gracious  American  mother,  Mar- 
garet Clarke,  had  the  same  elegant  car- 
riage as  her  daughter.  Filippo  lived  the 
modest  life  of  a  diplomat.  During  the  war, 
he  and  his  wife  had  been  active  in  the 
anti-Fascist  resistance. 

Marella  enjoyed  more  independence 
than  most  Italian  girls  her  age.  She  stud- 
ied art  and  design  in  Paris  at  the  Beaux- 
Arts.  In  Rome  after  the  war,  she  met  Gianni 
for  the  first  time  and  pronounced  him 
"magnificent."  His  sisters  "used  to  warn 
me  about  him,"  she  recalled.  "  'Be  care- 
ful, you'll  fall  in  love,  and  he'll  abandon 
you  like  all  the  others.'  "  "Did  he  pay  any 
attention  to  you?"  I  asked.  "Very  little. 
Practically  none,"  she  said.  So  she  moved 
to  New  York  to  work  as  an  assistant  to  the 
photographer  Erwin  Blumenfeld.  After  a 
stint  as  a  Vogue  model,  she  returned  to 
Rome  to  pursue  photography. 

Her  relationship  with  Agnelli  was  "a 
long  period  of  flirtation,"  she  said,  with 
"ups  and  downs"  that  included  her  en- 
gagement to  another  man.  When  she 
heard  about  Agnelli's  accident,  she  can- 
celed a  sailing  trip  to  join  him  at  his  bed- 
side. Many  friends  have  remarked  on  the 
resemblance  between  Marella  and  Virgin- 


ia Agnelli — not  only  the  brown  eyes  and 
russet  hair  but  also  the  melodic  voice.  All 
Gianni's  sisters  considered  her  the  most 
suitable  prospect  for  a  wife — wellborn 
and  well-bred. 

"I  liked  her  very  much,"  said  Agnelli. 
"She  was  from  the  Italian- American 
group,  like  my  mother's  family.  They  had 
a  special  way  of  living.  They  spoke  En- 
glish, had  Anglo-American  habits,  and 
they  had  lots  of  flowers  in  their  houses."' 

Gianni  was  thirty-two  and  Marella 
twenty-seven  when  they  married  near 
Strasbourg,  France,  in  November  1953. 
By  Agnelli  standards  it  was  a  small  gath- 
ering, with  one  hundred  guests  arriving  by 
train  through  a  snowstorm.  The  wedding 
had  been  arranged  hastily  because  Marella 
was  three  months  pregnant.  Biographer 
Marie-France  Pochna  wrote,  "Since  in 
the  great  families  it  is  considered  proper 
to  make  witty  remarks,  someone  uttered 
this  one:  'The  new  Fiat  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  six  months.'  " 

Asked  nearly  four  decades  later  if  Ma- 
rella's  condition  influenced  his  decision  to 
marry  her,  Agnelli  shot  back,  "That  is 
irrelevant.  I  would  have  married  her  be- 
fore or  after."  He  added  that  in  those  days 
"most  people  got  married  under  those  cir- 
cumstances." Marella,  he  said,  brought  to 
his  life  "an  element  of  order,  a  sort  of 
guideline.  She  has  a  strict  approach  to 
life,  and  we  like  a  lot  of  the  same  things." 

Marella  has  gone  at  her  own  pace  and 
pursued  her  own  interests.  She  has  found 
comfort  in  religion,  which  she  called  "a 
sense  of  belonging  that's  very  peaceful. 
To  be  religious  is  a  sort  of  nostalgia  we  all 
have.  It  is  a  longing."  She  joins  her  hus- 
band on  his  sailboat  Extra  Beat  and  on  the 
ski  slopes  (where  a  helicopter  transports 
them  to  the  mountaintop),  but  otherwise 
relaxes  by  gardening  or  taking  six-hour 
walks  through  the  Alps  or  the  mountains 
of  Corsica. 

For  eight  years  she  had  a  successful 
fabric-design  business.  She  started  with 
Zumsteg  in  Switzerland  and  did  collec- 
tions of  home  furnishings  for  Martex.  Her 
husband  was  "really  totally  uninterest- 
ed," she  said  with  a  laugh.  "I  don't  think 
any  Italian  man  would  be  very  interested 
in  a  job  a  wife  carries  out."  When  Gianni 
had  bypass  surgery  in  1983,  she  had  to 
quit.  "Yes,  that  was  difficult,"  she  said, 
"but  I  had  to  make  a  choice." 

Marella's  patience  and  reliability  have 
won  out,  friends  say,  and  the  Agnelli  mar- 
riage has  strengthened  with  time.  "Of  all 
the  women  he  has  known,  the  only  one  he 
respects  is  Marella,"  said  Nicky  Pigna- 
telli.  Although,  like  many  upper-class  Eu- 
ropeans, they  keep  separate  bedrooms — 


his  is  two  floors  away  from  hers  in  Saint- 
Moritz — Marella  and  Gianni  talk  on  the 
phone  several  times  each  day.  Most  after- 
noons in  Turin,  he  comes  home  and  has 
lunch  with  her,  and  they  entertain  fre- 
quently in  the  evenings.  "She  is  delighted 
that  he  adores  having  her  with  him,"  said 
one  friend. 

"He  matured  very  beautifully,"  said 
Marella.  "I'm  very  proud  of  him  in  that 
sense.  He  is  very  bright,  and  like  a  very 
fast  sailing  boat  he  corrects  the  false 
routes." 

Despite  the  difficulties  and  demands, 
Marella  never  lost  her  fascination  with  the 
Avvocato.  "He  is  a  genius  of  savoir 
faire,"  she  said.  "He  creates  motivation, 
excitement,  amusement,  attention.  I  see  it 
on  the  boat,  in  the  houses,  with  friends, 
even  with  the  dogs.  He  is  a  magician.  He 
knows  how  to  make  boredom  disappear, 
more  than  anybody  else  I  ever  met.  There 
is  the  sense  of  the  good  time  ahead." 

In  business,  that  sense  is  less  certain. 
Gianni  Agnelli  didn't  take  over  Fiat  un- 
til 1966,  when  he  was  forty-five  and  Val- 
letta was  eighty-two.  As  one  friend  com- 
mented, Agnelli  "took  up  pleasure  at 
rather  an  early  age,  and  finally  he  decided 
that  power  was  more  interesting."  He  had 
decided  to  show,  said  another  friend,  that 
"as  a  dilettante  he  could  be  more  profes- 
sional than  the  professionals." 

With  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  Italian 
auto  market,  Fiat  prospered  in  the  postwar 
years.  Then  in  the  1970s  the  oil  crisis  and 
labor  unrest  threw  Italian  industry  into 
turmoil.  Agnelli  made  damaging  wage 
concessions  to  appease  the  unions  even  as 
Fiat  continued  to  be  plagued  with  crip- 
pling strikes  and  worker  sabotage.  At  the 
same  time,  Agnelli  and  his  brother  Um- 
berto  reduced  their  investment  in  car-mak- 
ing and  diversified  into  public  transporta- 
tion and  other  ventures  that  proved  un- 
profitable. 

In  desperate  straits,  Fiat  raised  money 
in  1976  by  selling  10  percent  of  the  com- 
pany to  Libyan  dictator  Colonel  Muam1 
mar  Qaddafi,  a  move  that  drew  interna1 
tional  criticism.  Although  a  decade  later 
Fiat  would  buy  back  the  stake  under  pres- 
sure from  the  U.S.  government,  Agnelli 
never  acknowledged  it  was  an  error  in 
judgment.  "It  was  very  good  for  the  com- 
pany and  very  good  for  the  Libyans,"  he 
told  me. 

The  same  year  he  forged  an  alliance 
with  Libya,  Agnelli  considered  entering 
politics.  "It  was  totally  out  of  my  na- 
ture," he  recalled.  "If  I  had  to  sit  in  the 
Senate,  I  might  have  gone  mad.  I  prefer 
having   things  done   rather  than   getting 
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votes.  There  is  enormous  confusion  about 
success  with  the  public.  You  look  good, 
speak  well,  and  slowly  you  become  a 
phony.  What  politicians  are  after  is  very 
serious,  but  the  means  are  rather  unattrac- 

Itive." 
Another  reason  Agnelli  drew  back  was 
the  growing  danger  of  appearing  in  pub- 
lic. In  the  late  1970s,  the  Red  Brigades 
launched  a  wave  of  kidnappings  and  ter- 
rorism that  paralyzed  Italy.  Agnelli  spent 
several  years  living  behind  a  heavy  shield 
of  security.  He  couldn't  even  visit  Villar 
Perosa,  because  the  roads  to  his  estate 
were  too  vulnerable. 

In  1980,  Agnelli  gave  up  day-to-day 
management  of  Fiat.  His  newly  appointed 
president,  Cesare  Romiti,  provoked  an 
ugly  strike  by  laying  off  thousands  of 
workers  and  later  secured  significant  con- 
cessions from  the  unions.  Fiat  divested  it- 
self of  unprofitable  ventures,  withdrew 
from  the  U.S.  market,  strengthened  its 
position  in  aerospace  and  communica- 
tions, and,  at  the  urging  of  top  Fiat  auto 
executive  Vittorio  Ghidella,  poured  mon- 
ey into  modernizing  car  production. 

By  the  mid-1980s,  Fiat  had  bounced 
back  and  shucked  its  reputation  for  mak- 
ing poor-quality  autos.  Although  Agnelli 
scorns  the  inefficiency  of  state-run  indus- 
tries, Fiat  has  benefited  from  decades  of 
government  support:  low-interest  loans 
and  preferential  tax  laws  as  well  as  a  trade 
agreement  signed  in  1956  limiting  auto 
trade  between  Italy  and  Japan.  As  Japa- 
nese cars  have  flooded  other  countries, 
only  28,000 — 2  percent  of  the  market — 
are  now  permitted  into  Italy  annually. 

For  years  Agnelli  has  been  uncertain 
about  how  dependent  Fiat  should  be  on 
cars.  He  cannot  see  how  the  six  major  Eu- 
ropean automakers  (Fiat,  Peugeot,  Volks- 
wagen, Renault,  General  Motors,  and 
Ford)  can  profitably  compete  after  1992. 
"It's  a  real  dogfight,"  said  one  veteran 
auto  executive.  "Fiat  has  never  succeed- 
ed as  more  than  a  minor  player  in  other 
countries  in  terms  of  product  value  and 
appeal." 

Agnelli  knows  that  consolidating  with 
one  of  the  other  five  is  probably  the  key  to 
survival.  Yet  an  effort  in  the  mid-1980s  to 
merge  with  Ford  fell  apart  over  the  ques- 
tion of  control.  "He  just  couldn't  do  it," 
said  one  source  familiar  with  the  negotia- 
tions. "He  said,  'I  am  the  Italian  auto  in- 
dustry, and  I  can't  give  the  Italian  auto 
industry  to  Ford  Motor  Company. ' 

Now  both  Japan  and  the  other  European 
countries  are  pressing  for  access  to  Italy, 
and  Fiat's  dominant  position  there  (just 
over  half  of  all  new-car  sales)  will  surely 
erode.  "Gianni  knows  that  capital  invest- 


ment for  autos  is  outlandish,"  said  one  of 
his  former  rivals,  "and  he  sees  what  he 
could  do  with  that  money  in  nonautomo- 
tive  areas,  so  he  vacillates." 

Romiti  pressed  to  broaden  Fiat's  base 
by  moving  into  new  ventures,  such  as 
banking  and  retailing.  His  differences  with 
the  "autocentric"  Ghidella  forced  the  bril- 
liant auto  chief  out  at  the  end  of  1 988 .  Since 
Ghidella's  departure,  Fiat's  share  of  the 
European  market  has  dropped. 

Agnelli  has  committed  to  build  fac- 
tories in  Eastern  Europe,  his  bet  hedged 
by  the  prospect  of  low-interest  loans  from 
the  Italian  government.  "Will  these  coun- 
tries be  able  to  afford  the  changes,  or  will 
they  have  another  revolution?"  Agnelli 


le  will  say 
if  he  had  been  born 

without  money 

maybe  he'd  have  been 

a  maitre  d'hotel 

or  a  croupier." 


mused.  "It  is  a  big  risk,  but  if  the  Japa- 
nese do  it,  then  we  will  have  lost  our  op- 
portunity." 

"Gianni  said  when  you  have  a  choice 
between  not  doing  something  and  doing 
it,"  said  Henry  Kissinger,  "you  should 
do  it,  or  you  will  forever  have  regrets." 

Kissinger,  who  is  a  consultant  to  Fiat, 
regards  Agnelli  as  "a  more  dominant 
chairman  than  almost  any  other.  He  does 
it  by  personality.  I  have  not  seen  him 
give  peremptory  orders  or  take  arbitrary 
decisions."  When  Agnelli  needs  to  de- 
cide, said  Kissinger,  "he  picks  the 
brains  of  a  lot  of  people  he  considers 
intelligent,  crystallizes  his  opinion,  and 
tries  it  on  a  narrow  circle.  He  has  an 
enormous  intuitive  sense,  but  he  walks 
alone." 

Others,  however,  view  Agnelli  as  inde- 
cisive. "You  have  someone  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mediterranean  who  has  a  swing  in 
opinion,  and  the  boat  goes.  He  is  erratic," 
said  one  auto-industry  veteran.  "He  has  a 
pessimism   that   underlies   much   of  his 


thinking,  a  constant  worry  it  could  come 
tumbling  down." 

"I  don't  believe  in  those  words — 'opti- 
mist,' 'pessimist,'  "  retorted  Agnelli. 
"They  are  states  almost  of  health.  You 
give  someone  a  martini  and  he  becomes 
an  optimist." 

Agnelli's  popularity  shows  no  sign  of 
abating  with  the  Italian  public.  He  contin- 
ues to  make  headlines  routinely.  He  has 
neither  reason  nor  inclination  to  complain. 
So  it  was  surprising  to  see  him  bristle 
when  I  asked  him  about  one  oft  repeated 
criticism — that  he  has  "more  courage 
than  ideals,  more  wealth  than  affection, 
more  brain  than  heart." 

"Wealth  and  affection — that's  idi- 
otic," he  said.  "You  can't  compare  the 
two.  Courage  and  ideals.  My  ideals  are 
terribly  simple — freedom,  independence, 
private  initiative.  I  am  as  liberal  as  one 
can  be.  And  I  don't  think  I'm  particularly 
courageous,  although  I'm  not  a  coward.  I 
will  never  be  a  Don  Quixote,  fighting 
against  windmills.  Brains  than  heart." 
Here  he  paused,  his  expression  softening. 
"I  don't  even  know  how  much  brain  I 
have.  That  is  so  relative.  And  heart  is 
again  a  private  thing.  People  who  know 
me  well  know  what  I  am  capable  of. ' ' 

While  it  may  be  apparent  only  to  those 
close  to  him,  Agnelli  has  slackened  his 
pace.  Besides  a  triple  bypass  operation  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack,  two  skiers  crashed 
into  him  in  Saint-Moritz  a  decade  ago,  se- 
verely injuring  his  good  leg,  and  he  broke 
his  hip  in  a  fall  several  years  later.  In  the 
hospital  following  his  heart  attack,  Suni 
saw  fear  in  her  brother's  eyes  for  the  first 
time.  "Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  at 
that  moment  powerless,"  she  said. 

These  days  Agnelli  is  more  likely  to 
haunt  an  art  gallery  than  a  nightclub; 
wherever  he  goes  on  business,  he  makes  a 
beeline  for  the  newest  exhibitions,  even  if 
it  means  skipping  lunch.  He  finds  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  two  hours  on  a  moun- 
tain or  on  his  sailboat.  "If  you  are  on  your 
boat  and  do  a  beautiful  maneuver,  you 
knock  your  sails  down  and  you  enter  the 
port  well,"  he  said  spreading  his  arms 
wide.  "Anything  that  is  worthwhile  doing 
is  worthwhile  doing  as  well  as  possible." 

As  he  neared  his  seventieth  birthday,  he 
commissioned  a  journalist  to  write  his 
autobiography,  but  then  shelved  it.  "I 
was  glad  to  have  things  written  down," 
he  said.  "Maybe  my  not  wanting  it  pub- 
lished has  to  do  with  my  not  wanting  to 
talk  about  private  things."  More  to  the 
point,  though,  is  the  appearance  of  step- 
ping aside  and  summing  up  that  a  memoir 
conveys.  To  the  end,  Agnelli  wishes  to  be 
seen  as  a  man  of  action.  □ 
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CANCER   *3  June  22-July  22 

\\  must  irritate  you  no  end  that  other  people  in  your  family  can  smear 
;obs  of  butter  on  their  bread,  but  the  minute  you  reach  for  the  tiniest 
pat,  the  entire  household  gasps,  "Cholesterol!"  Are  they  really  con- 
cerned about  your  health,  or  just  resentful  that  you  might  be  having  a 
good  time  indulging  yourself?  Through  July  4  at  least,  your  2nd  house 
is  featured,  and  that  means  your  appetites  have  no  off  button.  Except, 
of  course,  for  the  hand  that  slaps  you  going  for  a  second  helping.  You 
will  remember  all  the  things  you  forgot  you  ever  wanted,  so  the  next 
few  weeks  could  become  Operation  Desert  Shopping. 


Si 


LEO  OL  July  23-August  22 

Pop  shrinks  would  take  one  look  at  you  right  now,  snap  their  fingers, 
and  say  that  you're  acting  like  a  child  trying  to  get  Daddy's  attention. 
You're  chasing  after  things  you  can't  have  and  rewarding  bad  behavior 
by  turning  on  the  charm  to  the  very  people  who  have  just  rejected  you. 
You  go  right  on  being  the  happy  little  robin  even  though  those  around 
you  are  not  turned  on  by  your  song.  With  four  planets  lighting  up  your 
sign  during  the  rest  of  June  and  a  good  chunk  of  July,  maybe  the 
shrinks  are  wrong.  It's  just  possible  that  the  flame  of  your  love  might 
actually  be  able  to  melt  glaciers. 

VIRGO  7ty?  August  23-September  22 

Success  may  well  be  built  on  90  percent  perspiration,  but  Virgos  tend  to 
sweat  a  little  too  noticeably  so  that  no  one  will  think  they're  having  a 
good  time.  Starting  June  12,  your  focus  should  be  on  your  career,  but 
try  not  to  forget  about  that  other  10  percent — the  part  that  comes  from 
inspiration.  You  need  that,  too.  With  a  cluster  of  planets  in  your  12th 
house,  don't  play  the  spotless  Brownie  or  the  trusty  Cub  Scout.  Virgos 
are  as  capable  of  being  lured  onto  the  casting  couch  as  anyone  else.  The 
affairs  that  interest  you  this  month  are  not  likely  to  be  the  catered  kind. 
And  don't  deny  it.  That  kind  of  innocence  went  out  with  crinolines. 

LIBRA    ^fc    September  2 3-October  23 

If  you  feel  a  little  cynical  and  not  particularly  loving  right  now,  that's 
good.  You  still  have  a  heart,  of  course,  even  if  the  blip  on  the  screen  is 
a  faint  one.  With  Saturn  retrograding  through  your  5th  house  till  Octo- 
ber, it's  normal  to  growl  when  you  think  of  the  serious  abandonments 
you've  suffered  of  late.  As  a  Libra,  though,  you've  naturally  got  to  go 
on  smiling  and  pretending  nothing  at  all  happened.  The  good  news:  a 
pileup  of  planets  in  your  1 1th  house  starting  the  first  week  of  June 
indicates  it's  a  fabulous  time  to  sit  around  in  a  group  and  be  real.  It 
beats  staying  home  alone. 

SCORPIO  T1V    October  24-November  21 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  world  could  be  on  you,  so  lap  it  up.  If  you  ever 
had  a  drop  of  creative  juice  in  you,  squeeze  it  out  now.  Become  the 
apex  of  a  hundred  triangles  between  the  last  week  of  June  and  mid-July. 
Channel  your  efforts  into  your  career,  get  your  name  in  lights,  and 
don't  give  a  damn  what  anybody  thinks.  Certain  people  are  forever 
accusing  you  of  using  your  very  sizable  powers  of  attraction  just  to  get 
ahead  of  the  pack.  But  since  we're  living  in  the  nineties  and  promiscui- 
ty is  passe,  what  exactly  are  you  supposed  to  do  with  those  billion 
kilowatts  of  energy  surging  through  you? 

SAGITTARIUS    4&   November  2 2-December  21 

There's  a  little  corner  of  your  mind  that  is  begging  you  to  curl  up  under 
a  blanket  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  cave  in  New  Mexico  and  shut  the 
world  out.  Don't  give  in  to  it  now.  As  Venus  and  Mars  pass  over  Jupiter 
in  your  9th  house  during  the  next  few  weeks,  take  up  a  sport  and  tell 
yourself  you're  good  at  it.  Have  an  affair  with  a  foreigner,  even  on  a 
pen-pal  basis.  Go  for  a  fabulous  publishing  contract  or  apply  to  the 
toughest  graduate  school  in  the  country.  Be  grandiose.  Above  all,  come 
out  of  solitary.  Throw  open  the  jail  doors  and  take  in  the  sun.  No  matter 
what  that  dark  part  of  you  thinks,  you're  not  a  vampire  yet. 


CAPRICORN  "V5   December  22-January  19 

You're  worried  about  money,  as  usual,  and  Saturn  retrograding  in  your 
2nd  house  only  exacerbates  that  old  obsession.  Considering  that  the 
Uranus-Neptune  conjunction  in  Capricorn  will  take  a  couple  of  more 
years  to  complete,  you're  doing  well  not  to  fall  apart.  In  fact,  with  four 
Leo  planets  throbbing  in  your  8th  house,  you're  a  long  way  from  it. 
Even  if  you're  eighty  or  just  feel  that  way,  pheromones  you  didn't 
know  you  had  are  streaming  out  in  all  directions.  In  case  you  don't 
know  what  pheromones  are,  they  are  invisible  little  vibes  that  make  the 
guy  who  comes  to  deliver  the  pizza  end  up  staying  all  night. 

AQUARIUS    ^fcfc    January  20-February  18 

You've  been  a  little  withdrawn  lately,  cynically  thinking  how  stupid 
most  people  are,  with  all  their  cheery,  upbeat  chatter.  You  think  you're 
being  terribly  realistic,  of  course.  But  maybe  you're  just  being  unfair  to 
yourself  by  deciding  that  anyone  who  turns  on  to  you  must  be  sick  or 
desperate.  That  attitude  doesn't  reflect  a  very  good  self-image.  So 
while  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter  revel  in  your  7th  house  during  June  and 
July,  suitors,  admirers,  and  fans  are  bound  to  be  buzzing  around  you. 
You  can  either  join  in  the  fun  or  sit  there  smiling  wanly  like  a  pill.  The 
choice  is  up  to  you. 


PISCES   yK  February  19-March  20 


If  you've  been  thinking  that  you're  being  played  for  a  patsy,  take  a 
break.  The  beginning  of  summer  is  not  the  time  to  dwell  on  the  booby 
traps  your  secret  enemies  may  have  laid  for  you.  There's  a  bright  spot 
in  your  6th  house,  so  concentrate  your  energy  on  achieving  good  health 
and  better  working  conditions.  Make  sure  you  get  enough  beta  caro- 
tene, and  don't  start  thinking  acid  rain  has  poisoned  all  the  vegetables 
in  the  world.  Be  your  wonderfully  Piscean,  philosophical  self.  Even  if 
you  are  forced  to  wear  a  personal  crown  of  thorns,  try  to  take  a  little 
time  out  to  smell  the  roses. 

ARIES     \     March  21-Aprtl  19 

You're  all  caught  up  in  your  newfound  creativity,  and  that's  great. 
You're  finally  expressing  yourself  and  admitting  that  you're  a  total 
genius.  You  mustn't  suppress  your  urges  just  because  some  people  are 
cringing  at  what  they  perceive  to  be  your  sophomoric  outbursts.  You 
are  now  living  out  fatal  attractions,  obsessive  passions,  and  violent 
emotions — everything  you've  ever  seen  on  one  TV  movie  of  the  week 
or  another.  Especially  during  the  last  ten  days  of  June,  you  must  take 
your  place  with  the  great  failed  partnerships  of  history — Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis. 

TAURUS  O  April  20-May  20 

Of  course  you're  tired  of  the  grind.  Who  wouldn't  be,  with  that  face 
you've  had  to  paint  on  for  so  long?  Besides,  commitments  are  fun  until 
you  can't  get  out  of  them.  Right  now  you  need  a  few  of  those  "other 
things"  magazine  articles  are  forever  trying  to  help  people  find — emo- 
tional security,  closeness,  intimacy,  and  some  semblance  of  family  life. 
Even  though  you  must  engage  in  the  ridiculous  and  hideous  political 
struggle  for  a  crumb  of  recognition,  the  real  joys  can  be  found  now  by 
dangling  your  toes  in  a  kiddie  pool  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  chewing 
the  fat  with  pregnant  women. 

GEMINI  X   May21-June21 

From  June  5  straight  through  the  summer,  you  should  be  gadding  about 
no  matter  what  dire  prognoses  you've  been  getting  from  so-called  pro 
fessionals.  (At  the  full  moon  on  June  26,  Jekyll  will  definitely  meet 
Hyde.)  Life  has  not  been  easy  lately.  Those  who  thought  they  could 
hold  your  head  underwater  until  you  either  cried  "Uncle!"  or  drowned 
didn't  count  on  the  power  of  Geminis  to  hold  their  breath.  You  arc  still 
here.  Even  before  Saturn  entered  your  8th  house  in  the  fall  of  '89,  you 
were  getting  Trump-size  headaches,  fiscal  and  otherwise.  Be  happy  you 
haven't  been  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  killer  bees. 
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Chevalier 


Vanity  Fair 

March  1934 


ifty  million  Frenchwomen  couldn't  be 
wrong.  Maurice  Chevalier,  this  month  sa- 
luting le  quatorze  juillet,  endures  as  an  icon 
of  la  belle  France — perhaps  because  he  so 
eloquently  embodied  the  Gallic  talent  for 
surviving  all  adversity  by  the  simple  grace 
of  being  French.  Years  in  a  W.W.  I  Ger- 
man prison  camp,  a  nervous  breakdown, 
charges  (and  acquittal)  of  Nazi  collabora- 
tion, Red-baiting — even  a  showdown  with 
Irving  Thalberg — couldn't  dint  the  success 
of  the  singing  boulevardier.  Chevalier  first 


romped  on  Parisian  music-hall  boards  as  a  hard-bit- 
ten urchin  of  twelve,  and  finally  hit  it  big  at  twenty- 
one  when  he  shared  the  bill  (onstage  and  off)  with 
the  legendary  Mistinguett.  Here  Chevalier  was  the 
homme  fatal  of  Hollywood,  where  he  set  the  pace  for 
early  screen  musicals  in  The  Love  Parade  ( 1 929)  and 
Love  Me  Tonight  (1932).  (He  even  had  the  dubious 
honor  of  being  hailed  by  the  Marx  Brothers  in  Mon- 
key Business.)  Twenty-five  years  later  he  returned  as 
the  irrepressible  charmer  of  Love  in  the  Afternoon 
(1957)  and  Gigi  (1958),  and  was  awarded  an  honorary 
Oscar.  And,  yes,  we  remember  him  well. 
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MURPHY'S  LAWBREAKER. 

If  ever  there  was  a  car  with  a  reputation  for  working  like  it's 
supposed  to,  this  is  it.  The  Toyota  Camry.  A  car  with  such  a  herit- 
age of  quality  and  reliability,  it  serves  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
usual  uncertainties  of  automobile  ownership. 

But  don't  mistake  Camry  s  dependable  nature  for  a  lack  of  sophisti- 
cation. From  a  powerful  16-valve  electronically  fuel-injected  engine  to 
ventilated  front  disc  brakes  and  power  rack-and-pinion  steering,  the 
Camry  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  passenger  cars  you  can  buy.  Add  to 
that  the  fact  that  it's  a  Toyota,  and  you  have  just  about  the  perfect  car. 

Eat  your  heart  out,  Murphy. 

7  love  what  you  do  for  me" 
®  TOYOTA 


Call  1-800-GO-TOYOTA  for  a  brochure  and  location  of  your  nearest  dealer.  *  1991  EPA  estimated  mileage  figures  for  the  4-cylinder  Camry  Deluxe  Sedan 
with  5-speed  manual  transmission.  Get  More  From  Life.. .Buckle  Up!  ©1991  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
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The  Player  King 


r 

ffR,  or  playwright  and  essayist  Vaclav  Havel,  the 
Bg  presidency  of  Czechoslovakia  was  the  ulti- 
g£  mate  coup  de  theatre.  The  tragedy  seemed  set 
Bi  to  run  forever  after  the  putsch  of  1948,  the 
kS  defenestration  of  Jan  Masaryk,  the  despoil- 
ment of  the  Prague  Spring  of  1968,  the  leaden  years  that 
followed,  five  of  which  Havel  himself  spent  in  jail  as  a  dissi- 
dent. No  playwright  would  have  dared  write  a  last  act  in 
which  the  imprisoned  players  reappear  as  player  kings. 

The  century  has  known  revolutions  that  have  been  bloody, 
silent,  earthshaking,  or  farcical  and  inept,  but  none  could  be 
described  as  hip.  The  Czechs'  "Velvet  Revolution"  is  above 
all  seriously  hip.  Havel  and  his  circle  of  novelists,  actors,  and 
architects,  elevated  to  ministerial  rank,  are  running  the  country 
now,  rather  as  if  John  Guare,  Susan  Sontag,  and  Frank  Gehry 
had  taken  over  in  Washington.  They  are  immensely  dedicated 
and  determined  in  the  face  of  economic  crisis  and  ethnic 
division,  but  Havel  rides  a  scooter  down  the  corridors  of  power 
in  Prague,  and  the  new  uniforms  of  the  palace  guard  are  by  the 
Oscar-winning  designer  of  the  costumes  in  Amadeus. 


Havel  is  as  essential  to  the  new  Czechoslovakia 
as  the  quiet  revolution  he  helped  bring  about.  Ste- 
phen Schiff,  who  interviewed  the  president  as 
well  as  dozens  of  Czechs  from  all  ranks  of  society 
during  two  recent  visits  to  Prague  (page  124), 
found  that  Havel's  appeal  for  unity  and  forgiveness  in- 
spires genuine  awe  in  a  populace  hungry  for  retribution. 
The  Stoppardesque  ironies  of  life  in  the  new  Prague,  more- 
over, mask  a  gravity  of  Jeffersonian  proportions.  Schiff 
was  allowed  to  observe  the  new  president  hunched  over  a 
desk  in  fierce  concentration  as  he  drafted  a  constitution 
for  his  country.  It  was  perhaps  a  unique  journalistic 
moment — another  piece  of  theater  that  Havel  himself 
might  have  savored. 
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Cover 

Demi's  Monde 


Demi  Moore  glows  with  great  expectations,  right.  Gone 
platinum  for  the  filming  of  The  Butcher's  Wife,  below, 
she  gets  the  big-time-star  treatment  from  hairstylist 
Peter  Savic,  left,  and  Annie  Leibovitz, 
who  photographed  her 
exclusively  for  V.F. 


Demi  Moore  wears  diamond  jewelry  by 
Laykin  et  Cie.  Hair  by  Peter  Savic, 
makeup  by  Joanne  Gair,  manicure  by 
Deborah  Esposito,  all  for  Cloutier. 
Styled  by  Lori  Goldstein. 
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in  moisturization.  Advanced  Night  Repair 
has  been  shown  to  be  three  times  more 
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helping  skin  recover  from  the  effects  of 
daily  environmental  exposure. 
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Chip  Brown,  formerly  a  reporter  at  The  Washington 
Post,  is  a  New  York-based  writer.  He  received  the 
1989  National  Magazine  Award  for  feature  writing. 

< 
Nancy  Collins,  a  special  correspondent  for  Enter- 
tainment Tonight,  is  the  author  of  Hard  to  Get:  Fast 
Talk  and  Rude  Questions  Along  the  Interview  Trail 
(Random  House).  Of  this  month's  cover  story,  she 
says,  "Demi  Moore  is  a  study  in  contrasts.  She  des- 
perately wants  to  be  a  movie  star,  but  relishes  her 
privacy.  She's  both  insecure  and  overassertive.  She's 
a  household  name,  but  at  the  same  time  it's  unclear 
just  what  her  box-office  drawing  power  is — now  she 
must  prove  she's  got  talent,  not  just  celebrity,  for  the 
long  haul." 

Fredric  Dannen's  updated  Hit  Men:  Power  Brokers 
and  Fast  Money  Inside  the  Music  Business  will  be 
out  this  month  in  paperback  from  Vintage.  Of  his 
profile  in  this  issue,  he  says,  "Daryl  Gates  seems 
almost  from  another  era — a  man  whose  worldview  is 
devoid  of  uncertainty  or  compromise." 

David  D'Arcy,  a  correspondent  for  London's  The 
Art  Newspaper,  has  also  reported  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Agnes  de  Mille's  Martha:  The  Life  and  Work  of 
Martha  Graham — twenty-five  years  in  the  writ- 
ing— is  excerpted  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  out  next 
month  from  Random  House.  She  is  the  author  of 
thirteen  books,  among  them  the  memoirs  And 
Promenade  Home  and  Dance  to  the  Piper.  A  danc- 
er, choreographer,  director,  and  lecturer,  she  first 
saw  Graham  perform  in  1918  and  first  met  her  in 
1929. 

Lynn  Hirschberg  covers  the  business  of  Hollywood 
and  the  media  for  V.F. 

Helmut  Newton,  a  V.F.  contributing  photographer, 
is  working  on  a  collection  of  previously  unpublished 
photographs.  He  lives  in  Monte  Carlo. 

John  Richardson's  first  volume  of  the  four-part  A 
Life  of  Picasso  (Random  House)  was  published  in 
February.  He  is  at  work  on  the  second  volume. 

Stephen  Schiff,  V.F.'s  critic-at-large,  is  a  film  critic 
for  National  Public  Radio. 

Gail  Sheehy  was  recently  voted  "best  magazine 
writer"  by  the  readers  of  the  Washington  Journalism 
Review.  She  is  the  author  of  nine  books. 

James  Wolcott  has  written  for  Harper's,  The  New 
Republic,  and  the  London  Observer. 


David  D  'A  rcy  on 

the  recent  crisis  at 

the  Barnes  collection, 

page  114. 


Agnes  de  Mille  on 

Martha  Graham,  the  woman 

behind  the  myth,  page  130. 


Lynn  Hirschberg  on 
Joe  Eszterbas  an  J  tin  furor 

over  the  j liming  oj 
Basic  Instinct,  page  76. 


Chip  Brown  on 

l>()    \l   (  /'./n///.  oj 

Murdered  Children,  pagx  60 
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SeeThe  Light 


It's  something  to  be  aware  of: 
Your  skin's  appearance  depends 
on  how  it  reacts  to  light. 

Moist  skin  reflects  light,  so  it 
appears  to  have  more  vitality. 
But  when  it  comes  to  skin  that's 
dry,  light  gets  no  response. 
There's  no  reflection.  No  glow. 
Just  a  drab,  dull  look. 

To  brighten  up  the  surface  of 
dry,  dull  skin,  Clinique  has  now 
developed  Extra-Help  Makeup. 


Extra-Help  Makeup  is  rich  in 
benefits.  Gives  a  livelier,  fresher 
look.  A  light-catching  finish  that 
lasts  all  day.  Feels  weightless  on. 
Comes  in  eight  ideal  shades. 

For  some  skins,  it's  an  awakening. 
To  see  if  it  works  for  your  skin, 
consult  the  Clinique  Computer  at 
any  Clinique  counter.  Try  out 
a  little,  while  you're  there. 

Extra-Help  Makeup  shows  skin 
in  a  better  light.  You'll  see. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 
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'Right  now,  there  is  a  woman 
who  has  been  looking  for 
something  more  for  years. 

She  will  find  me 


MICHll  MGDM 
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OTTIMA 
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EXIT  SHOPS 

Florida,  All  Locations 
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DICKSON,  LTD. 
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EVELYN  MAGERMAN 
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/  Remember 


The  premiere  female  jazz  vocalist 

exhibits  her  unique  artistry  with 

timeless  interpretations  oj 

classic  and  contemporary  standards 

ranging  from  Cole  Porter  to 

McCoy  Tyner  to  Stephen  Sondheim. 

Featuring  such  classics  as: 

Afro  Blue 

How  High  The  Moon 

Softly  As  In  The  Morning  Sunrise 

Love  For  Sale 

I  Remember  Sky 

Produced  by  Charles  Mims.  Michael  fauna  and  Dianne  Reeves 
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The  Miracles  Worker 


Thatcher  in  the  Rye 

I  have  just  read  Maureen  Orth's  "Mag- 
gie's Big  Problem"  [June],  and  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  incredulity  at  losing  her  job 
reminds  me  of  a  bully's  surprise  when 
he  gets  hit  back.  She  never  shrank  from 
getting  rid  of  her  rivals;  now  she  proves 
just  how  out  of  touch  she  really  was. 
Although  we  got  a  faintly  inadequate 
goody-goody  replacement,  the  British 
people  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  we 
were  finally  spared  Mrs.  Thatcher's  in- 
cessant nagging.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  British  lack  of  a  constitution, 
power  is  used  mainly  for  keeping  power: 
for  example,  election  timing  and  the  un- 
dermining of  any  minister  competent 
enough  to  compete  with  his  or  her  party 
leader.  We  should  have  fixed  parliamen- 
tary terms,  with  no  leader  in  power  for 
more  than  two.  I  marvel  at  the  sheer 
gullibility  of  the  British  public,  which 
continues  to  vote  for  politicians  who  ev- 
eryone knows  care  for  little  more  than 
their  own  jobs. 

TONY  MASKELL 
Plymouth,  England 

Helmut  Newton's  portrait  of  Margaret 
Thatcher  cleverly  highlights  her  hands. 
England's  big  problem  now  is  learning 
how  to  get  along  without  the  hands-on 
type  of  leadership  only  Maggie  provid- 
ed. She  may  become  an  international 
power  figure  in  the  years  ahead,  but  her 
upbeat,  prime-ministerly  handiwork  is 
going  to  be  sorely  missed. 

JACK  POPE 
San  Francisco,  California 


Having  been  a  student  of  A  Course  in 
Miracles  for  more  than  five  years  and 
having  met  Marianne  Williamson,  I  felt 
compelled  to  write  to  you  after  reading 
"Marianne's  Faithful,"  by  Leslie  Ben- 
netts [June].  Does  Marianne  have  an 
ego?  I'm  sure  she  does.  Is  she  control- 
ling? No  doubt  she  can  be.  Does  she 
have  ambitions  for  stardom?  She  is  a 
star.  Would  the  constituency  she 
serves  in  Los  Angeles  be  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  such  a  profoundly  radical  mes- 
sage of  love  from  anyone  less  than  a 
star?  I  think  not.  God  is  no  fool  when  it 
comes  to  casting.  Williamson  is  the 
right  woman  in  the  right  place  with  a 
desperately  needed  message  for  the 
times. 

GEORGE  MELTON 

San  Francisco,  California 

I  began  following  Williamson  two  years 
ago,  when  she  appeared  before  a  group 
of  about  fifty  on  Manhattan's  Upper 
West  Side.  Since  then,  her  audience  has 
spiraled  to  thousands  at  Town  Hall.  I've 
watched  her  ego  expand  as  well.  As  with 
most  New  Age  self-help  philosophies,  A 
Course  in  Miracles  puts  the  emphasis  o\ 
man's  empowerment  on  man  himself, 
when  spiritual  empowerment  really 
comes  from  Jesus — a  point  Williamson 
either  fails  to  underline  or  simply  mis- 
conceives. 

JEFFREY  PICA 
New  York.  Now  York 


As  a  volunteer  at  the  Manhattan  ('enter 
for  Living,  I  was  disturbed  by  some  of 
Leslie   Bennetts' s   terminology   in 
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At  last, 
perfection  in  a  vodka 


Tanqueray  Sterling 
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scribing  Williamson  and  the  Course: 
"guru  of  the  moment,"  "quasi-religious 
phenomenon,"  "dispensing  advice  like 
some  hip  New  Age  Ann  Landers," 
"those  who  peruse  A  Course  in  Miracles 
and  find  banal  popspeak."  In  describing 
an  HIV-positive  group,  Bennetts  her- 
self observed  that  Williamson  went  on 
"for  two  hours  straight,  listening  to 
people  spill  out  their  most  agonizing 
personal  problems  ...  making  tjiem 
laugh,  bringing  them  to  tears,  leading 
them  in  prayer,  and  finally  sending  ev- 
eryone out  into  the  night  comforted." 
I'm  grateful  for  the  opportunity  the 
center  has  given  me.  The  measly  two 
hours  a  week  I  donate  there  reverberate 
throughout  my  week,  enriching  all  as- 
pects of  my  life. 

KAREN  DE  BALBIAN  VERSTER 
New  York,  New  York 

Your  article  on  this  trendy  guru  of  the 
moment  brought  to  mind  O.K.  Chester- 
ton: "If  people  stop  believing  in  reli- 
gion, they  don't  then  believe  in  nothing, 
they  believe  in  everything." 

PAUL  MIKLUSKY 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

A  Course  in  Miracles  incites  us  to  teach 
only  love,  for  that  is  what  we  are.  My 
whole  family  has  been  studying  the 
Course  for  five  years  now.  At  age  fifty- 
five,  my  father  quit  his  job  as  a  bank- 
ing executive,  sold  the  house,  gave 
everything  away,  and  he  and  my  mom 
have  been  living  the  beauty  and  clarity 
of  the  Course  ever  since.  They  are  the 
happiest,  most  together  people  I  know. 
And  I'm  following  in  their  footsteps. 
AHNA  LIGTENBERG  McKISSON 
Sacramento,  California 

As  a  French  Canadian  raised  in  an  over- 
bearing Catholic  environment,  I  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  idea  of  God  until  I 
attended  my  first  lecture  on  A  Course  in 
Miracles.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, the  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  Course  and  Marianne  Wil- 
liamson, the  most  visible  and  probably 
the  best  teacher  of  the  Course.  You  can't 
judge  it  by  her  any  more  than  you  could 
judge  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  by  the 
politics  of  the  Vatican.. 

MICHEL  LAFLAMME 
Montreal,  Quebec 


not  Opry)  from  East  Tennessee,  I  have 
been  an  admirer  of  Dolly  Parton's  for 
fifteen  years.  You  captured  her  warmth 
and  wit  without  discounting  her  hard 
work,  early  struggles,  and  great  business 
sense. 

JACQUELINE  MARX 
New  York,  New  York 

As  a  former  sailor  in  the  navy,  I  can 
<  only  say  it's  sad  Parton  wasn't  able  to 
visit  the  boys  in  Saudi  Arabia.  She 
would  have  inspired  them  to  finish  the 
war  in  even  less  time.  Hell,  we  should 
have  sent  a  bombshell  like  her  directly  to 
Saddam;  it  would  have  been  the  ultimate 
pre-emptive  strike. 

JOSE  A.  CRUZ 
Miami,  Florida 

I  found  nothing  patriotic  in  the  Dolly 
Parton  story.  I  found  it  very  distasteful 
and  a  direct  plug  for  pornography! 

STELLA  SHEPARD 
Marysville,  Ohio 

Dolly  is  the  American  Dream.  I'm  glad 
our  troops  got  to  meet  her.  Last  fall, 
my  dream  finally  came  true  when  I  got 
to  meet  Dolly  after  winning  a  local  ra- 
dio contest.  (I  mailed  in  957  post- 
cards.) It  was  great:  I  gave  her  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  backstage  and  had 
pictures  taken.  I  also  won  the  limo  ride 
and  dinner! 

BOB  SCORTI 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Guys  and  Dolly 


The  Patz  Case 


It  tickled  me  to  death  to  read  Kevin  Ses- 
sums'  "Good  Golly,  Miss  Dolly!" 
I  June).  As  another  singer  (albeit  opera. 


I  was  saddened  all  over  again  for  the 
Patz  family  when  I  read  Edward  Klein's 
"The  Long  Search  for  Etan  Patz" 
(June|.  Here  in  California,  which  has 
had  dozens  of  such  cases  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, most  of  us  immediately  think  of 
Kevin  Collins,  who  was  ten  when  he 
disappeared  from  a  bus  stop  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1984.  David  Collins,  Kevin's 
father,  founder  of  the  Kevin  Collins 
Foundation  for  Missing  Children,  told 
me  he  believes  that  the  case  of  Jacob 
Wetterling,  aged  eleven  when  he  was 
taken  at  gunpoint  in  1989  in  St.  Jo- 
seph, Minnesota,  may  actually  be  "the 
most  famous  case  since  the  Lindbergh 
kidnapping." 

JOAN  WOOD 

San  Francisco,  California 

Stanley  Pat/,  has  good  reason  to  worry 
about  what  kind  of  a  person   his  son. 

Etan,  would  be  if  he  survived  Ins  ordeal. 

The  terrible  irony  is  that  he  might  resent 
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Visible  help 
re  ageing  shows  first. 


XMTE  -VITAL 

FIRMING  EYE  CREME 

Because  the  area  around  your  eyes  is 

more  fragile. . . more  sensitive 

to  ageing . . .  Lancome,  Paris  treats  it 

with  the  greatest  delicacy. 

ITS  STRONG  POINT 
IS  GENTLENESS... 

Sheer  and  silky-light,  Forte- Vital 

slips  effortlessly  into  your  skin  day  or 

night,  under  makeup  or  alone. 

ITS  PROOF  IS  VISIBL 

Skin  looks  and  feels  smoo 
more  firm  and  toned. 
Under-eye  circles  are  less  nott 

FORTE-VITAL  Firming  Eye  Crer 
A  lighter  touch...a  firmer  future 
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Buccellati,  Europe's  foremost 

silversmith  is  pleased  to  present 

Empire,  one  of  its  twenty-two 

handcrafted  sterling  flatware 

patterns. 

Available  at: 

46  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212-308-2900 

800-223-7885 

and  at  other  fine  stores 

throughout  the  U.S. 
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ble  no  one  so  much  as  Jose  Ramos,  who 
"told  a  psychiatrist  that  he  was  sexually 
abused  by  an  uncle,  and.  .  .began  hav- 
ing sexual  relations  with  one  of  his 
brothers  at  a  very  early  age."  Must  we 
exchange  the  compassion  we  feel  toward 
a  sexually  abused  child  for  revulsion 
when  faced  with  the  sexually  disturbed 
adults  such  children  often  become?  In 
the  midst  of  our  pity  for  Etan,  can  we 
not  see  the  damaged  child  Jose- once' 
was?  Someone  who  lives  in  a  drainage 
ditch  and  hears  voices  is  not  "satanic" 
or  "a  monster,"  he's  pathetic  and  ill. 
Ramos  has  committed  repulsive  crimes 
and  he  must  be  confined  so  that  he  can 
do  no  more  harm.  But  is  our  prison 
system  the  proper  place  for  such  a  bro- 
ken soul? 

JUNE  HEMMONS  HIATT 
Berkeley,  California 

Stanley  Patz  theorizes  that  the  intense 
interest  in  his  family's  case  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that,  as  a  photographer,  he 
had  many  available  photos  of  his  son.  I 
don't  think  that's  it.  Perhaps  more  to  the 
point  is  the  fact  that  Etan  disappeared  on 
the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  walk  to 
school  alone.  In  that  sense,  as  parents, 
we're  always  raising  Etan  Patzes.  The 
first  time  they  cross  the  street,  the  first 
time  they  go  on  a  date,  the  first  time 
they  go  to  the  mall.  Every  time  they 
chafe  for  independence  and  we  close 
our  eyes,  hold  our  breath,  and  say  yes. 
The  reality,  after  all,  is  that  you  must 
say  yes.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  fam- 
ily. Wherever  Etan  Patz  is,  so  is  a  part 
of  all  of  us. 

CANDACEH.  CAPLIN 
North  Stamford,  Connecticut 


I  Like  Spike 


Thanks  for  Gerri  Hirshey's  "Spike's 
Peak"  [June].  I'm  a  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Anglo,  but  that  didn't  stop  me  from  see- 
ing Do  the  Right  Thing  twenty-six  times. 
Spike  Lee  is  one  of  those  rare  filmmak- 
ers who  take  a  project,  give  it  a  spinal 
column,  and  then  get  it  to  move. 

ANN  GROSS 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Spike  Lee's  assertion  that  white  women 
are  consumed  by  a  morbid  fascination 
with  and  fear  of,  in  his  words,  "the  Big 
Black  Dick"  is  a  racial  stereotype  every 
bit  as  loathsome  as  saying  that  all  black 
people  tap-dance  and  eat  watermelon.  I 
imagine,  too,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
black  men  who  take  exception  to  Lee's 
comment    that    black    men    have    been 


taught  to  consider  the  white  woman  "the 
epitome  of  beauty."  Lee  claims  to  hate 
the  racial  climate  in  this  country,  but  is 
he  part  of  the  problem  or  part  of  the  so- 
lution? I'd  like  to  see  him  use  his  con- 
siderable intelligence,  talent,  and  drive 
as  a  healing  force. 

CYNTHIA  RODGERS 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Does  Spike  Lee  really  believe  that  inter- 
racial relationships  would  not  be  taking 
place  if  his  people  had  not  been 
"dragged  kicking  and  screaming  from 
Africa"?  Tell  it  to  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra. As  for  Lee's  "sexual  myth  of  the 
black  man,"  I  think  men  think  about  it  a 
lot  more  than  we  women  do.  Some  of  us 
have  managed  to  transcend  our  cultural 
differences.  In  fact,  the  only  people  I 
ever  hear  talking  about  black  men's 
dicks  are  insecure  black  men. 

SHELBY  BRAMMER 
Austin,  Texas 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  working  in 
Jungle  Fever  last  fall  in  a  burned-out  old 
theater  in  Harlem,  playing  an  upscale 
crack  addict  in  a  bit  part.  During  the 
fourteen-hour  day  I  was  able  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  some  of  the  most  powerful  film- 
making happening  today.  Lee  deserves 
to  be  heralded  as  America's  finest  young 
filmmaker.  I  don't  know  where  their 
heads  were  in  Cannes. 

BARBARA  DOWNS 
New  York,  New  York 


Dishing  Mimi 


Regarding  "Eat  It!"  by  Arthur  Lubow 
(June]:  I  take  strong  exception  to  the 
statement  in  your  otherwise  fine  profile 
of  Mimi  Sheraton  that  her  departure 
from  The  New  York  Times  was  "mourned 
by  few  of  her  co-workers."  For  three 
years  I  was  intimately  involved  with 
editing  her  Times  copy,  and  I  played  a 
small  role  in  bringing  her  to  Condc 
Nasi  Traveler,  where  I  am  the  cditor-at- 
large.  Her  Times  work  was  invariably 
exciting,  and  I  found  her  exceptionally 
cooperative.  Many  of  us  at  the  Times 
truly  did  mourn  (professionally)  when 
she  left. 

PAUL  GRIMES 
New  York,  New  York 


Lttten  in  the  tditor  should  be  \ent  with  t/><  writtr's 
name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  number  in    I  />< 

V.dilor,    Vanity   Fair,    i  50  Madison  Avium.   Nnr 

York,  New  York-  10017,  The  letters  chosen  for  pub 
lication   men    In    edited  /<»    length  and  clarity. 
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Peace  of  Mind 

On-The-Spot-Relief 

When  the  world  closes  in  on  you  and 

your  head  feels  a  size  too  small,  what  you 

need  is  Peace  of  Mind.  Just  close  your  eyes 

and  breathe  deeply  while  you  massage  a 

tiny  dab  of  Origins'  own  mind-clearing 
formula  into  the  back  of  your  neck, 

temples  and  especially  your  earlobes. 
You'll  feel  pressure,  tension,  the  weight  of 

the  world  melt  away  almost  instantly. 

Origins.  The  power  of  nature 
brings  beauty  to  its  senses. 


o 
@ 


ORIGINS 

SKINCARE'COLOR 
SENSORY  THERAPY 

Experience  Origins  at  Nordstrom, 
Marshall  Field's,  Filene's  and  Dayton's, 


IllSDill,  ill'S 


What  are  the  tactics  of 

terror  and  psychological  manipulation 

that  kept  him  in  power? 

BYGAILSHEEHY 


August  marks  the  anniversa- 
ry of  Saddam  Hussein's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  an  act  of 
daring  geopolitical  canni- 
balism that  shook  the  Arab 
world  to  its  foundations 
and  that  will  likely  shape 
the  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  for  decades  to  come. 
The  Iraqi  leader  played  a 
giant  game  of  chicken  with 
the  Western  world,  and 
lost.  His  miscalculations  exposed  the 
myth  of  "Arab  brotherhood"  and 
brought  down  upon  his  country  the  war 
that  has  left  his  rich,  modernized  Meso- 
potamian  civilization  devastated — and 
yet  Saddam  Hussein  remains  in  power. 

Any  man  who  can  prevail  as  an  auto- 
crat for  twenty-three  years  in  the  mael- 


strom of  Iraqi  politics,  invite  the  wrath 
of  thirty-four  countries,  endure  more 
than  100,000  lethal  missions  by  allied 
bombers,  and  walk  away  with  four  of  his 
seven  nuclear-weapon  sites,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  chemical-warfare  ca- 
pability, and  much  of  his  Republican 
Guard  still  intact — leaving  a  genius-lev- 
el American  general  to  admit  he  was 
"suckered"  at  the  peace  table — is  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Today,  the 
face  of  Saddam  still  leers  down  from  gi- 
ant, ubiquitous  portraits  on  the  street 
corners  of  Baghdad.  And  his  larger- 
than-life  resurrection  speaks  more  loudly 
to  his  own  people  and  to  Arabs  every- 
where than  do  any  facts  about  the  allied 
military  victory  or  the  aggression  that 
led  to  it. 

The  symbolism  was  most  striking  two 
months  after  the  Gulf  War  ended.  Presi- 


dent Saddam  Hussein  burst  onto  the 
scene  again,  jubilantly  shooting  his  pis- 
tol over  his  head  before  crowds  in  his 
Sunni  heartland,  while  President  George 
Bush  lay  in  the  hospital,  unable  to  con- 
trol a  heartbeat  gone  astray.  Casting 
himself  as  the  aggrieved  rather  than  the 
aggressor,  Saddam  was  announcing  to 
his  people  that  he — and  they — had  de- 
fied the  great  United  States  and  sur- 
vived. Meanwhile,  the  man  who  had 
demonized  the  Iraqi  leader,  only  to  give 
up  on  removing  him,  faced  the  very 
prospect  he  had  sworn  to  avoid  at  all 
costs:  "being  drawn  into  a  Vietnam- 
style  quagmire." 

It  is  important  to  try  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  popular  tyrant  as  he 
thrives  in  the  Arab  world.  The  longer 
Saddam  hangs  on,  the  more  powerful  his 
image  will  appear  to  regional  players.  In 
a  hyperbolic  prediction,  a  member  of 
Jordan's  royal  political  circle,  Leila 
Sharaf,  warned  me,  "Nasser  was  much 
easier  to  deal  with  than  Saddam,  and  if 
you  think  Saddam  was  bad,  he's  a  picnic 
compared  to  the  new  leader  that  is  going 
to  come  to  combat  Israel." 

In  a  world  of  violence,  plots  and 
counterplots,  and  repeated  assassina- 
tions, Saddam  has  mastered  the  tech- 
niques of  personal  and  political  survival. 
While  he  has  borrowed  strategies  from 
two  models,  Stalin  and  Hitler,  he  has 
raised  the  art  of  despotism  to  a  new  lev- 
el. Even  in  the  face  of  the  impossible 
odds  against  him  over  the  past  six 
months,  and  after  having  made  a  series 
of  grave  mistakes,  Saddam  has  coolly 
drawn  from  his  bag  of  tricks  three  of  his 
all-time  favorite  tactics,  guaranteed  to 
confuse  the  issues  for  the  Arab  masses 
while  confounding  the  West. 

Saddam's  first  and  greatest 
attribute  as  a  survivor  is 
his  nerve.  Despite  the  co- 
lossal and  fruitless  losses  of 
his   eight-year   war   with 
Iran,  he  held  on  to  power 
and  the  loyalty  of  his  army. 
In   the   lead-up  to  the  Gulf 
War,   even   in   the   face  of 
George  Bush's  finest  hour, 
last   October,   when  de- 
ployment  of  the   allies' 
first    200,000    lighting 
men  and  women  was  at 
full   throttle,    Saddam 


A  resurgent  Saddam  shoots  into 

the  air  at  a  staged  rally  in  Mosul, 

in  northern  Iraq. 


Jerry  Ranson-Baltimore,  Maryland 


I'm  impressed  with  their  people. 
You  can  call  them  about  anything  and 
they're  right  on  it.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
they've  got  a  customer  for  life. 
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rately  reconstructed  street.  Pollack's 
play-by-play  analysis  is  absorbing,  but 
heavy  hangs  his  brow.  No  wonder — 
more  than  $40  million  at  stake,  Red- 
ford  moving  like  a  honeybee  through 
molasses,  and  the  memory  of  Casa- 
blanca looming  overhead.  If  a  lot  of 
people  don't  go  see  Havana,  admits 
Pollack,  it'll  be  a  major  flop.  And  as 
we  all  know,  Havana  bombed  from 
here  to  eternity.  It's  rather  poignant  in 
Naked  Hollywood,  this  sense  of  im- 
pending doom.  Like  dinosaurs  taking 
one  last  blink. 

The  movie  business  is  one  of  the  few 
in  recessionary  America  that  still  operate 
under  an  inflationary  tail  wind.  (Sport  is 
another.)  Why  are  so-so  talents  show- 
ered with  millions?  Because,  to  para- 
phrase the  director  John 
Sayles,  big  boys  don't  want 
to  jiggle  small  change.  A 
huge  flop  at  least  has  a  cer- 
tain hullabaloo.  It  spreads 
the  waste  around.  Even  so, 
there  are  limits.  In  an  epi- 
sode which  unfortunately 
will  not  be  shown  on  A&E, 
Naked  Hollywood  covers  the 
crash-and-bum  of  the  pro- 
duction team  of  Don  Simp-  ^^^_ 
son  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer. 
After  the  success  of  Flash- 
dance,  Beverly  Hills  Cop,  and  Top  Gun, 
Simpson-Bruckheimer  blew  a  king's 
ransom  on  Days  of  Thunder,  in  which 
Tom  Cruise  dented  his  crash  helmet  in 
his  peewee-Nietzschean  pursuit  of 
speed.  {Top  Car,  some  called  it.)  Not 
only  was  the  movie  a  rushed  mess,  but 
Simpson  and  Bruckheimer  built  them- 
selves a  health  spa  with  their  own  money 
and  hired  Hans  and  Franz  to  turn  them 
into  regular  Schwarzenburgers.  On  the 
racetrack  set  of  Days  of  Thunder,  Simp- 
son and  Bruckheimer  model  tight  black 
T-shirts  and  bun-hugging  jeans  as  chaos 
swirls  around  them.  As  if  that  weren't 
spectacle  enough,  there's  Simpson's 
frightening  new  beard,  a  failed  attempt 
to  disguise  his  jowly  resemblance  to 
Sam  Kinison.  (He  looks  like  an  evil 
twin's  evil  twin.) 

Why  isn't  A&E  able  to  broadcast  this 
episode?  Perhaps  embarrassed  by  its 
days-of-blunder  debacle  with  Simpson- 
Bruckheimer,  Paramount  charged  a  stiff 
fee  for  use  of  footage  from  Top  Gun  and 
Days  of  Thunder.  A  pity,  because  the 
episode  also  tracks  the  efforts  of  produc- 
ers Lynda  Obst  and  Debra  Hill  to  keep 
Terry  Gilliam  from  running  amok  on  the 
forthcoming  Fisher  King.  They  had 
good  reason  to  guard  the  bottom  line. 


Gilliam's  previous  film,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Baron  Munchausen,  burned  a 
hole  in  its  pocket  to  the  tune  of  48  mil- 
lion buckeroos.  "The  most  expensive 
European  movie  ever  made,  Munchau- 
sen was  a  legendary  disaster,"  writes 
Nicolas  Kent  in  the  spin-off  book  for 
Naked  Hollywood.  But  Hollywood  is  a 
big  believer  in  granting  pardons.  For 
The  Fisher  King,  Gilliam  was  even  al- 
lowed to  shoot  a  sweeping  waltz  num- 
ber in  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Econo- 
mizing in  Hollywood  still  leaves  a  lot 
of  elbowroom. 

For  a  brief  flurry,  inflation  even  hit 
the  screen  writing  biz.  Screenwriters  love 
to  talk  of  themselves  as  the  farmhands  of 
the  film  industry,  peons  bent  in  the 
fields  as  the  fat  bosses  sit  in  the  shade. 


With  devastating  deadpan  delivery, 
Penny  Marshall  describes 
how  she  had  the  writers  of  Big 
barred  after  one  of  them 
spoke  to  the  cinematographer. 


But  then  big  money  began  to  drop. 
Shane  Black's  screenplay  for  The  Last 
Boy  Scout  went  for  $1.75  million, 
topped  by  Joe  Eszterhas's  $3  million 
take  for  Basic  Instinct.  No  wonder  ev- 
eryone I  know  is  enlisting  in  Robert 
McKee's  Story  Structure  class,  hoping 
to  get  hit  by  lightning.  My  own  blazing 
effort,  You  Call  These  Crabcakes? ,  is 
currently  making  the  rounds  of  leading 
mailrooms.  (Sure,  I  could  change  the  ti- 
tle, but  why  should  I  compromise  my 
VISION?)  "Funny  for  Money,"  Naked 
Hollywood's  salute  to  schmucks  with 
typewriters,  shows  how  low  the  screen- 
writer still  sits  on  the  traditional  totem 
pole.  Readers  at  the  studios  wade 
through  constant  slush.  (In  one  amusing 
sequence,  a  script  editor  at  Tri-Star  dem- 
onstrates his  "four-pillow  system"  for 
reading  scripts  in  bed.  One  pillow  goes 
under  his  head,  another  goes  over  his 
head  to  muffle  outside  sound,  the  other 
two  allow  him  to  turn  pages  without 
moving  his  arms.)  Accepted  scripts  are 
rewritten  at  everyone's  whim.  The 
screenwriter  is  often  a  cootie  on  the  set. 
With  devastating  deadpan  delivery,  Pen- 
ny Marshall  describes  how  she  had  the 
writers  of  Big  barred  after  one  of  them 
spoke  to  the  cinematographer — a  major 


no-no.  "You  can't  come  around  and 
play  anymore,"  she  told  the  writer. 
"You  have  to  stay  home." 

But  there  are  benefits  to  being  out  of 
the  power  loop.  Compared  with  the  me- 
thodical, harried  execs  we  see  parked 
behind  aircraft-carrier  desks  in  Naked 
Hollywood  (Joe  Roth,  Ned  Tanen,  Barry 
Diller,  Mike  Medavoy,  Tom  Pollock, 
the  ghost  of  Irving  Thalberg),  most  of 
the  writers  seem  relaxed  and  kibitzy. 
They  don't  have  a  Rolodex  flipping  be- 
hind their  eyes.  They  watch  The  Simp- 
sons together,  gather  at  the  Farmers 
Market  for  breakfast.  Not  having  huge 
sums  hanging  over  their  heads,  they 
can  afford  to  flap  their  elbows  and 
have  fun.  None  of  them  are  staring  out 
to  sea  and  contemplating  the  state  of 
their  artistic  souls.  "Am  I  a  sellout? 
Am  I?  Am  I?"  Only  Absence  of  Mal- 
ice's Kurt  Luedtke,  pacing  around  with 
Sydney  Pollack,  seems  caught  up  in 
the  worry.  Watching  the  two  of  them, 
you  wonder  how  anything  ever  gets 
done.  But  then,  that's  the  true  mystery 
of  Hollywood,  that  despite  everything 
it  actually  functions. 

Naked  Hollywood  uses  clips  from  Mel 
Brooks's  Silent  Movie  and  passages 
from  Sun  Tzu's  The  Art  of  War  to  punch 
up  its  narrative.  But  the  series  missed  an 
invaluable  source  for  a  close  squint  at 
Hollywood  today.  A  few  years  ago 
Christopher  Guest  peered  through  his 
viewfinder  at  Hollywood  disarray  in  The 
Big  Picture,  which  starred  Kevin  Bacon 
as  a  fledgling  director  seduced  and  aban- 
doned by  musical-chair  bigwigs.  Sheep- 
ishly released,  and  rubbed  out  by  the 
critics,  this  clever,  underrated  comedy 
covered  the  same  topics  as  Naked  Holly- 
wood with  true  inside  zip  and  a  killer 
cast.  As  a  studio  chief,  J.  T.  Walsh  was 
a  pair  of  panicky  eyes  set  in  sponge;  Jen- 
nifer Jason  Leigh  cavorted  in  a  rose-gar- 
den hat  as  a  madcap  Tama  Janowitz 
type;  and  Martin  Short  hung  it  over  the 
ledge  as  a  fey,  frazzled  red-frizzed  agent 
imploding  with  fabulosity.  (His  entire 
performance  was  a  hilarious  nicotine 
fit.)  There  was  even  a  sexy  parody  of  a 
sex  fantasy,  with  Teri  Hatcher  straddling 
Bacon  and  purring  a  Dustbuster  across 
his  panting  chest. 

Made  by  outsiders.  Naked  Hollywood 
can't  compete  with  Christopher  Guest's 
dueling  scars.  Being  television,  it  can 
only  give  us  the  small  picture.  But  it 
has  a  studied  surface,  smart  input,  and 
beautiful  night. shots  of  hills  and  haze 
that  take  you  back  to  Raymond  Chan- 
dler. Even  when  it's  dark,  L.A.  gives 
great  light.  □ 
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Shirley  Parish  [far  left)  is  the  keeper 
of  the  quilt,  which  commemorates 
Houston's  slain  children;  Gilda  Muskwinsky 
heads  the  local  chapter  of  Parents 
of  Murdered  Children. 


THE  UNBEARABLE  LOSS 

With  the  rise  in  child  murders, 

victims'  families  are  seeking  new  legal  rights 

and  channels  for  their  grief 


Iife  is  arrested  in  the  quilt.  The 
muddy  pictures  of  the  dead  stare 
out  like  faces  in  a  yearbook. 
Some  squares  have  bric-a-brac 
or  heartfelt  verse  below  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death.  Forev- 
er in  our  hearts.  Under  Raynell 
Muskwinsky's  picture,  her  mother, 
Gilda,  satin-stitched  a  yellow  rose  of  Tex- 
as; the  faint  red  stain  is  lipstick  from 
where  she  bit  the  thread. 

Glen  Enright,  who  would  have  taken 
over  his  father's  business,  smiles  from 
his  parents'  family  room.   Kimberly 


BY  CHIP  BROWN 


Strickler  is  settled  happily  on  the  knee  of 
a  department-store  Santa.  Daniel  Ward 
beams  at  the  camera  in  a  picture  taken  a 
month  before  his  father  shot  him  in  the 
head.  The  photo  of  Elena  Semander 
comes  from  the  session  she  hoped  would 
show  her  potential  as  a  model;  she  was 
strangled  by  a  serial  killer.  The  youngest 
face  belongs  to  Sam  McClain  Jr.,  mur- 
dered with  his  mother,  Linda,  six  weeks 
after  his  first  birthday.  She  was  found  on 
the  floor  of  the  living  room,  Sam  in  the 
kitchen  freezer,  frozen  solid,  with  many 
small  cuts  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 


The  keeper  of  the  quilt  is  Shirley  Par- 
ish, mother  of  Kimberly.  Shirley  is  a 
warm  and  hospitable  woman,  a  former 
nurse,  but  in  parts  of  Fort  Bend  County, 
where  her  only  daughter  was  shot  in  the 
trunk  of  a  car  in  January  1979,  she  is 
known  as  "the  crazy  lady."  For  ten 
years  she  has  made  no  secret  of  her  de- 
termination to  see  the  state  of  Texas  exe- 
cute Roger  Leroy  DeGarmo,  the  con- 
victed killer  of  her  daughter,  a  man  who 
testified  at  his  own  trial  that  the  guilty 
verdict  was  correct,  and  that,  further- 
more, the  jury  should  put  him  to  death 
because  if  he  ever  got  out  he  was  going 
to  track  them  all  down  and  kill  them 
too — and  if  they  were  sleeping  he  would 
wake  them  up  first. 

Many  pictures  on  the  quilt  are  all  the 
more  poignant  because  they  were  never 
envisioned  as  images  of  commemora- 
tion. Some  of  the  parents  Shirley  asked 
for  photos  were  reluctant  to  part  even 
temporarily  with  what  had  become  their 
most  precious  possessions.  A  Houston 
T-shirt  shop  called  Street  Smart  agreed 
to  transfer  the  pictures  onto  fabric  for 
free,  and  Shirley  got  a  book  of  quilting 
patterns.  She  picked  out  a  blue  border 
with  a  calico  backing.  A  year  ago  last 
February  she  started  sewing.  By  the  fall 
she  had  filled  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty 
spaces.  She  laid  the  squares  out  boy, 
girl,  boy,  girl,  like  a  dinner  party,  but 
the  pattern  didn't  hold,  because  there 
were  too  many  murdered  men. 
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n  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month 
Shirley  removes  the  quilt  from  her 
bed  and  bundles  it  downtown  to  St. 
Paul's  United  Methodist  Church,  where 
she  hangs  it  on  a  stand  in  a  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  youth  building.  As 
people  drift  in  they  gather  around  it.  Some 
fall  to  reminiscing  cheerfully.  Others  just 
stand  there  in  a  kind  ot  stone  communion, 
as  if  they  were  staring  into  an  abyss.  The 
people  arriving  are  mostly  white  middle- 
aged  women,  but  there  arc  a  number  of 
men  and  some  younger  faces,  and  you 
would  not  know  from  their  disparate 
looks  and  backgrounds  what  they  have  in 
common,  why  they  arc  all  here — not  un- 
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1.1 


til  the  meeting  starts  and  everyone  takes 
a  seat  in  the  circle  of  folding  chairs,  and 
a  grave  ceremony  commences. 

"We  will  begin  tonight  by  introduc- 
ing ourselves  and  telling  our  stories.  I'm 
Gilda  Muskwinsky,  president  of  the 
Houston  Chapter  of  Parents  of  Murdered 
Children.  My  daughter,  Raynell,  was 
murdered  August  15,  1984." 

Gilda  turns  to  her  left. 

"I'm  Paul  E.  Martin  and  my  son, 
Todd,  was  murdered  November  26." 

"I'm  Linda  Kelley  and  on  August  29, 
1988,  my  two  children  were  murdered 
by  an  ex-con  who  came  into  a  pawnshop 
and  shot  them  in  the  head.  My  two  chil- 
dren are  gone  and  my  life  is  destroyed." 

"I'm  Gloy  Redden.  James  Goss  was 
my  son.  I  didn't  say  anything  at  the  last 
meeting." 

And  so  they  go  around  the  room  telling 
their  stories,  quilt  songs,  rote  summaries 
of  privation  and  grief.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of 
an  attractive  young  Korean  woman. 

"My  name  is  Caroline  Min  and  my 
younger  brother,  Walter,  was  killed  by 
two  men." 

It  is  only  her  second  meeting,  and  she 


The  Supreme  Court  is  considering 
whether  to  allow 

"victim-impact  statements,"  telling 
the  jury  of  a  family's  suffering. 


begins  to  lose  her  composure.  As  a  new 
member,  she  has  been  cited  in  the  Septem- 
ber newsletter  piled  on  the  table:  "Into 
our  circle  of  friends  we  cordially  wel- 
come. .  .  "  Shirley  Parish  has  already  had 
Walter's  picture  inked  onto  cloth,  and  she 
has  presented  the  square  to  Caroline.  Now, 
with  forty  pairs  of  eyes  on  her,  Caroline 
starts  to  weep.  She  clutches  the  quilt 
square  like  a  handkerchief  she  can't  use. 
"He  was  supposed  to  graduate  from 
high  school..."  she  says.  Her  last 
words  come  out  in  a  vehement  sob. 
"They  didn't  just  kill  my  brother,  they 
killed  a  part  of  my  life!" 

For  all  the  lives  that  terminate  in  the 
quilt,  the  quilt  is  a  point  of  departure, 
the  place  from  which  survivors  can 
start  back  from  the  dead.  It  is  a  long 
road.  That  nothing  is  harder  to  bear  than 
the  death  of  a  child  is  axiomatic,  but  the 
truth  is  the  death  of  a  child  by  homicide 
is  a  hundred  times  worse.  "You  can't 


prepare  for  it,"  Shirley  Parish  told  me 
one  day.  "One  minute  you're  waving 
good-bye,  expecting  to  see  your  child  at 
home  that  night,  the  next  you're  looking 
at  a  tag  on  a  toe."  These  years  after 
Kim's  death,  she  still  cannot  stop  herself 
from  running  after  a  stranger  in  the  mall 
because  a  flashing  resemblance  makes 
her  think  it's  Kim. 

Scarcely  ten  years  ago,  family  mem- 
bers who  had  been  victimized  by  a  vio- 
lent crime  often  felt  injured  twice — once 
by  the  crime  and  a  second  time  by  the 
criminal-justice  system.  Judges  exclud- 
ed them  from  courtrooms  lest  they  preju- 
dice juries.  Prosecutors  dropped  charges 
or  fashioned  plea  bargains  without  noti- 
fying them.  Their  emotional  losses  were 
not  taken  into  account.  They  were 
shunned,  perhaps  out  of  some  supersti- 
tious fear  of  murder,  or  judged  morally 
defective  when  they  voiced  the  natural 
desire  for  revenge.  Grieve,  but  private- 
ly, was  the  message.  Express  your  an- 
ger, but  not  too  loudly.  Seek  justice,  but 
don't  get  in  the  way  of  the  law. 

With  nowhere  to  turn,  they  turned  to 
one  another. 

The  Parents  of  Mur- 
dered Children  was  found- 
ed in  1978  by  a  Cincinnati 
couple  whose  daughter  had 
been  murdered.  Today  the 
organization  claims  30,000 
members  in  seventy  chap- 
ters. P.O.M.C.  is  one  of  a 
raft  of  groups  in  the  vic- 
tims'-rights  movement, 
which  has  improved  the 
treatment  of  the  survivors 
of  violent  crimes.  In  death-penalty 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  is  reconsider- 
ing whether  to  allow  "victim-impact 
statements"  that  describe  for  juries  the 
suffering  of  a  victim's  family.  Many 
states  have  adopted  restitution  laws  and 
passed  victims'  bills  of  rights.  Many  pros- 
ecutors now  make  a  point  of  keeping  fam- 
ilies apprised  of  legal  developments.  "I 
was  one  of  the  very  first  parents  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  trial  in  Texas, ' '  Shirley 
Parish  recalled. 

But  these  victories  have  been  won  in 
the  face  of  greater  losses.  Murder  rates 
continue  to  rise,  and  in  the  late  eighties 
criminal  homicide  was  the  second-most- 
common  cause  of  death  for  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
four.  Congress,  which  will  declare  Au- 
gust 12  to  18  National  Parents  of  Mur- 
dered Children  Week,  has  been  locked 
in  debate  over  a  more  substantive  re- 
sponse to  violence  in  America.  The  Bra- 
dy Bill,   passed  by  the  House,   would 


impose  a  waiting  period  on  handgun 
purchases.  And  President  Bush  has  sub- 
mitted a  crime  bill  that  would  expand  the 
use  of  the  death  penalty,  limit  legal  ap- 
peals for  death-row  inmates,  and  permit 
"good  faith"  exceptions  to  existing  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  evidence  by  po- 
lice and  prosecutors. 

Congressman  Charles  Schumer,  the 
New  "  York  Democrat  who  chairs  the 
'House  subcommittee  on  crime,  believes 
that  P.O.M.C.  is  a  valuable  outlet  and 
hopes  the  commemorative  legislation 
will  "generate  a  broader  base  of  support 
and  assistance." 

In  Houston,  where  there's  a  murder 
every  fifteen  hours,  P.O.M.C.  has  one 
of  its  most  active  branches.  A  core  of 
about  forty  people  regularly  attend  meet- 
ings. Newcomers  are  referred  by  police 
and  victims'-assistance  officers.  Active 
members  canvass  the  morgue  and  drop 
brochures  off  at  funeral  homes.  ("A  lot  of 
men  think  we  just  sit  around  and  cry," 
said  one  member.)  The  format  is  not  for 
everybody,  and  the  attrition  rate  is  high. 

"Nobody  can  tell  you  what  to  do," 
said  Jack  Enright,  sitting  in  the  office 
that  had  once  belonged  to  his  thirty-two- 
year-old  son,  Glen,  murdered  in  the 
summer  of  1989.  "We  needed  help  and 
we  knew  it.  We  were  going  in  all  crazy 
directions.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  one 
meeting  of  Parents  of  Murdered  Chil- 
dren and  we  didn't  get  a  lot  out  of  it,  but 
I  stuck  it  out,  and  she  started  coming, 
too.  It's  the  best  thing  we've  done.  They 
don't  perform  miracles,  but  they  can 
help  you  mentally  or  with  things  you 
don't  know  about." 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  "to 
give  sorrow  words,"  but  often  parents 
unburden  themselves  of  darker  emotions 
that  can't  be  expressed  anywhere  else  in 
public.  They  voice  their  rage,  the  vio- 
lence in  themselves  that  tempts  them  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They 
are  bound  as  much  by  the  effort  to  artic- 
ulate a  loss  that  beggars  description  as 
by  their  special  suffering.  Their  stories, 
repeated  month  after  month,  acquire  a 
kind  of  liturgical  power.  As  in  the  text 
of  a  Mass,  the  language  is  both  literal 
and  symbolic.  Even  at  the  extremes  of 
despair,  the  ritual  of  telling  the  tale  re- 
flects some  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
word.  In  saying  what  happened,  some- 
how there's  hope. 

And    so    that    night    newcomers 
and   long-standing   members   alike 
were   introduced  to  Terri   Jeffers 
"I'm  Terri  Jeffers  and  my  son,  Dan- 
iel, was  murdered  by  my  ex-husband 
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while  J  listened  on  the  telephone." 
A  few  days  later,  I  visited  her  at  her 
home  in  an  apartment  development 
twenty  miles  north  of  Houston.  Now 
thirty-seven,  she  works  as  a  scrub  tech- 
nician for  an  ophthalmologist,  and  lives 
alone  with  ten-year-old  Melissa,  her 
daughter  from  her  first  marriage.  James 
Ward  was  her  second  husband,  and  at 
the  time,  they  had  been  divorced  a 
month.  He  had  three-year-old  Daniel. 
She  had  attached  a  tape  recorder  to  the 
phone,  trying  to  get  proof  that  he  was 


I'm  Terri  Jeffers  and  my  son  was 
murdered  by  my  ex-husband  while  I 
listened  on  the  telephone." 


dangerous.  She  played  the  tape  of  the 
phone  call  for  me. 

Ward's  voice  is  flat  and  purposeful, 
and  filled  with  calmly  insane  logic.  She 
is  sobbing  and  screaming  as  she  pleads 
for  the  life  of  their  son. 

"Honey,  I  do  love  you,"  he  said. 

"Don't  kill  my  baby.  How  could  you 
threaten  to  kill  my  baby?"  she  said. 

"You  want  to  tell  him  good-bye?" 

"You're  going  to  kill  him?" 

"Yes  I  am.  Here  he  is." 

"Don't  you  dare!" 

"You  made  the  decision.  You  called 
my  bluff." 

"Don't  you  dare!" 

"Huh?" 

"Don't  you  dare  touch  my  baby!" 

"Hey,  you're  the  one  who  called  the 
cops.  You  thought  you  were  cool,  bitch. 
You  did  what  you  thought  was  right, 
huh?  Think  about  it." 

Then  two  light,  flat  pops  that  on  the 
tape  sound  almost  inconsequential.  Terri 
shut  off  the  recorder  and  removed  the 
tape.  It  was  raining  outside.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say. 

She  had  met  James  Ward  in  May  1983 
through  friends  of  friends.  He  was  a  car- 
penter, and  as  she  wrote  in  notes  made 
after  Daniel's  death,  "He  seemed  to  be 
everything  I  wanted — hard  worker,  fam- 
ily man,  churchgoer,  [and  he]  liked  Me- 
lissa." She  said  that  his  temper  surfaced 
eight  months  later.  He  drank  caseloads 
of  beer.  Extremely  jealous,  he  accused 
her  of  being  a  whore,  and  threatened  to 
cut  her  hands  off.  Eventually  she  moved 
out;  they  reconciled  when  he  agreed  to 
see  a  counselor.  In  February  1988  he 
smashed  her  against  the  headboard  of 


their  bed,  and  she  fled  to  a  women's 
shelter  and  filed  for  divorce.  He  re- 
ceived the  news  with  what  seemed  to  her 
to  be  "an  eerie  calm,"  and  persuaded 
the  court  to  let  him  have  visitation 
rights.  While  she  believed  he  might  try 
to  kill  her,  and  Melissa  too,  she  was  sure 
he  would  not  harm  Daniel.  When  Daniel 
kept  saying  "Daddy's  got  a  gun  and  he's 
going  to  kill  me,"  she  reassured  him, 
"No,  Daniel,  Daddy  loves  you."     , 

At  the  hospital  on  August  6,  1988, 
Terri  held  her  son's  hands.  He  was 
brain-dead,  but  his  heart 
flailed  on  at  two  hundred 
beats  a  minute.  She  cra- 
dled him  until  the  organ- 
donor  team  arrived. 

Now,  two  years  later, 
in  her  bedroom,  she 
pulled  down  the  books  of 
Daniel,  four  blue  volumes 
of  photographs  showing 
Daniel  being  born,  Daniel  standing  up, 
Daniel  wearing  a  fire  hat  with  a  siren  in 
the  crown.  Terri  paged  through  his  short 
life:  "This  is  when  he  was  three — he 
was  so  proud  that  he  was  tall  enough  to 
jump  up  and  turn  off  the  light  switch. 
And  here  he's  bobbing  for  apples.  And 
this  is  Daniel  at  his  last  birthday,  at 
Show  Biz  pizza.  I  bought  him  a  banjo 
and  his  cowboy  hat,  and  some  six-shoot- 
ers because  I  had  them  as  a  kid.  That's 
Jim  loading  them  with  caps." 

The  last  pages  are  filled  with  pictures 
of  the  funeral:  three  days  after  Daniel 
died,  she  was  spending  money  she 
didn't  have  to  buy  him  a  white  shirt,  a 
double-breasted  navy  blazer  with  gold 
buttons,  and  a  bow  tie.  She  bought  him 
shoes  too,  even  though  no  one  would  be 
able  to  see  his  feet  in  the  casket. 

Melissa  came  through  the  living  room. 
Terri  stopped  me  from  opening  a  manila 
envelope  until  Melissa  left.  "She's  never 
seen  it."  Inside  was  Daniel's  autopsy 
photograph:  one  of  those  pictures  that  reg- 
ister before  you  mean  to  look.  A  .22- 
caliber  slug  smashed  open  a  raw  red  crater 
of  tissue  and  blood  in  Daniel's  forehead. 
Jim  Ward  recovered  from  his  self-inflict- 
ed wound.  Six  months  after  his  son's 
death,  he  was  convicted  of  murder.  He  is 
serving  a  life  sentence,  and  in  2003  he 
may  be  eligible  for  parole. 

"I  just  don't  think  I  can  forgive 
him,"  Terri  said.  "If  it  was  a  drowning, 
or  something  accidental,  but  to  deliber- 
ately pull  a  gun  and  pull  the  trigger — to 
say  'I've  got  him  now  and  I'm  going  to 
hurt  you'.  .  .1  believe  in  God,  but  I'm 
angry  at  God  because  he'd  let  somebody 
like  Jim  go  to  heaven.  If  he  repents,  he 


can  go  to  heaven.  There's  something  ter- 
ribly wrong  with  that.  My  heart  has  been 
ripped  out.  All  the  plans  I  had,  all  the 
love — you  raise  your  child,  you  teach 
them,  you  nurse  them,  you  stay  up  at 
night  when  they're  sick.  Daniel  never 
got  to  play  baseball.  He  never  got  to  go 
to  AstroWorld.  One  of  my  last  vivid 
memories  is  of  him  standing  in  the  bath- 
tub, saying,  T  love  you,  Mama.'  It's  all 
*•  I've  got. 

She  began  to  cry.  Every  time  she 
opened  the  newspaper  she  found  more 
evidence  of  man's  depravity.  And  now 
the  atrocities  were  impossible  to  ignore: 
"Christopher  Kalmbach — his  mother's 
boyfriend  poured  pepper  down  his 
throat.  Tommy  Lott — he  was  tortured  to 
death  in  1981.  I  just  wrote  the  parole 
board.  A  man  just  got  fifty  years  for  rap- 
ing an  eight-month-old  baby — she  had 
semen  in  her  chest  cavity,  her  chest  cav- 
ity had  been  penetrated.  Another  child 
was  thrown  out  a  window  and  died,  and 
the  man  who  did  it  got  ten  years.  A  fa- 
ther shot  his  two  kids  in  the  head;  that 
was  on  the  one-year  anniversary  of  Dan- 
iel's death.  I  listen  to  all  the  little  de- 
tails. Just  last  week  a  mother  stabbed  her 
daughter  twenty-seven  times  because 
she  broke  a  music  box.  There's  a  lot  of 
us  in  Parents  of  Murdered  Children  who 
are  considered  crazy  because  we're  talk- 
ing about  what  happened,  because  we're 
not  afraid  to  say  how  we  feel.  I  just  get 
this  rage — how  can  these  people  do  this 
and  get  away  with  it?  I'm  stunned.  I 
can't  believe  it.  There  are  some  people 
in  this  world  that  are  evil." 

She  was  stunned,  and  that  rage  which 
had  given  her  strength  also  threatened  to 
consume  her.  It  had  eroded  her  faith. 
She  used  to  read  lessons  at  Mass,  but 
after  Daniel's  death  biblical  homilies 
made  her  restless,  and  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness,  the  axis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, outraged  her  sense  of  justice.  She 
had  bought  a  .38  with  a  four-inch  barrel 
— a  present  to  herself  one  Christmas. 
There  was  a  bullet-riddled  target  taped 
to  the  back  of  her  closet. 

Parents  of  Murdered  Children  helped 
channel  her  feelings.  She'd  toured  death 
row  with  members  from  the  group. 
Campaigning  to  make  child  murder  a 
capital  offense,  she'd  taken  her  autopsy 
photo  to  Austin  to  show  to  state  legisla- 
tors. She'd  played  the  tape  of  her  son's 
execution  on  TV  talk  shows.  Now  she'd 
shown  the  picture  to  me,  and  played  the 
tape  for  me,  and  as  I  stood  up  to  leave- 
she  thanked  me  profusely. 

Was  it  simply  that  she  needed  some 
one  to  hear  her  out?  To  help  her  come  to 
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terms  with  the  evil  she  had  encountered, 
the  grief,  the  pointlessness  of  her  days, 
which  made  her  not  care  if  she  got  fat  or 
ever  met  anyone  again? 

It  was  more  than  that.  One  could  ven- 
ture that  she  was  stuck  in  her  story,  tell- 
ing it  over  and  over,  but  not  getting 
anywhere.  She  was  still  devoured  by 
rage  at  what  people  did — what  your  own 
family  could  do.  Such  feelings  were 
only  human,  but  they  had  trapped  her. 
Anyone  who  listened  had  to  know  there 
was  a  plea  for  help  in  her  confidences, 
her  willingness  to  review  the  most  har- 
rowing episodes.  There  was  an  appeal 
not  that  one  endorse  her  bitter  feelings 
but  that  perhaps  one  could  show  her  the 
way  beyond  them.  There  had  been 
meaning  and  purpose  in  the  days  before 
Daniel  was  killed.  There  had  been  peace 
of  mind  too.  Whatever  rage  might  ac- 
complish (and  she  had  sworn  to  return 
violence  for  violence  if  the  occasion 
should  arise),  it  could  not  beget  peace  of 
mind.  However  much  vengeance  might 
satisfy  her,  it  did  not  contain  the  germ  of 
new  life.  She  could  not  build  happiness 
around  brutal  newsclips  and  a  .38,  and 


Families  often  felt  injured  twice- 
once  by  the  crime 
and  a  second  time  by  the 
criminal-justice  system. 


yet  she  could  not  get  her  mind  around 
forgiveness,  the  untenable  idea  that  the 
murderer,  who  once  had  been  her  hus- 
band, had  a  place  in  heaven  with  her 
son.  The  rain  had  quit,  and  the  air  on  the 
front  porch  was  fresh.  We  shook  hands, 
and  Terri  thanked  me  again.  Then  she 
summoned  Melissa  inside,  pulled  the 
door,  and  threw  the  lock. 

If  Terri  Jeffers  was  stuck,  her  friend 
Sam  McClain  had  moved  on,  or  at 
least  seemed  to.  He  had  made  a  new 
life  for  himself.  He  had  remarried.  He 
had  a  new  son.  His  days  had  been  re- 
deemed, and  yet  he  still  viewed  his  life 
through  the  prism  of  the  past,  and  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month,  some- 
times accompanied  by  his  new  wife,  he 
went  to  the  Parents  of  Murdered  Chil- 
dren meeting,  where  he  said,  "My 
name  is  Sam  McClain  and  my  wife  and 
son  were  murdered  and  no  one  was 
ever  caught." 


A  few  days  later  I  drove  out  to  see 
him  at  his  house  in  northeast  Houston. 
He  let  me  in  while  Jumbo,  his  black 
"bark-and-hide"  lapdog,  bounded  about 
like  a  keyed-up  cat.  His  new  wife,  Ker- 
ry, was  holding  their  boy,  Ricky,  born 
four  months  earlier.  On  the  living-room 
shelf  were  pictures  of  Sam's  first  wife, 
Linda  Annette  Flora,  and  his  first  son, 
Sam  junior. 

At  twenty-seven  Sam  was  younger 
than  most  members  in  the  group,  lanky 
and  soft-spoken,  with  large  liquid  eyes. 
Two  years  ago  he  had  been  living  with 
Linda  and  Sam  junior  in  a  house  in 
Woodland  Acres,  a  short  drive  away.  He 
worked  as  a  machinist;  Linda  had  a  job 
at  a  Wal-Mart  store.  They  had  been  to- 
gether for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  had  dat- 
ed since  high  school.  The  baby  had  been 
born  prematurely,  and  pulled  through 
only  after  five  dicey  weeks  in  neonatal 
intensive  care. 

Shortly  after  two  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  7,  1988,  Sam  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Trinity  County.  The  door  was 
shut  but  not  latched.  The  stereo  was 
playing,  the  air-conditioning  was  on. 
Linda  was  sprawled  on  the 
floor  on  top  of  some  of 
baby  Sam's  toys.  By  the  ee- 
rie pallor  of  her  legs  and  the 
glazed,  milky  color  of  her 
eyes,  Sam  knew  the  situation 
was  dire.  Baby  Sam  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Sam 
called  the  police. 

At  eight  that  night,  after 
the  cops  had  combed  the 
house,  a  patrolman  on 
guard  noticed  a  couple  of  loaves  of 
bread  on  top  of  the  refrigerator.  On  a 
hunch,  he  opened  the  freezer.  Sam  ju- 
nior's naked  body  was  curled  up  in  the 
fetal  position,  frozen  solid.  It  had  to  be 
pried  out.  The  morgue  was  unable  to 
type  the  blood,  and  the  coroner  noted 
evidence  of  torture:  thirty-three  cuts  on 
the  boy's  feet  and  buttocks,  abrasions  on 
his  penis,  fractures  on  both  sides  of  his 
head. 

"I  went  in  to  see  him  for  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds,"  Sam  recalled  in  a  soft,  halting 
voice.  "I  had  to  see  him — I  couldn't  let 
them  take  this  object  off  under  a  blanket 
and  me  accept  it.  It  was  a  gruesome 
sight,  but  if  I  hadn't  seen  it,  I  might 
have  trouble  believing  it." 

For  a  week  he  was  a  suspect.  He  was 
interviewed  by  detectives  all  night,  and 
several  days  later  took  six  hours  of 
polygraph  tests.  No  money  or  jewelry 
was  missing,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
forced  entry.  The  horror  of  being  a  sus- 


pect himself  scarcely  registered  as  he 
struggled  to  come  to  grips  with  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  family.  "If  the  po- 
lice were  suspicious  of  me,  I  didn't 
care.  Their  deaths  were  such  a  giant 
idea.  It  was  so  big  you  couldn't  con- 
ceive of  it  all  at  once  in  your  mind.  I'd 
go  home  and  pick  a  little  piece  of  it  to 
think  about." 

Eventually  the  police  ruled  out  Sam. 
«They  videotaped  the  funeral,  but  turned 
up  few  clues.  Today  the  case  remains 
unsolved. 

A  month  after  the  murder,  Sam  went 
to  a  neighborhood  hangout  called  the 
Junction  with  Linda's  brother.  He  met 
Kerry,  who  had  read  about  the  case,  but 
didn't  recognize  him.  She  sympathized. 
She  let  him  go  on.  Not  long  afterward, 
he  asked  her  to  go  with  him  to  a  meeting 
of  Parents  of  Murdered  Children.  He  felt 
out  of  place  among  the  older  members  of 
the  group,  who  were  in  their  forties  and 
fifties,  but  he  could  relate  to  Terri  Jef- 
fers. Their  children  were  killed  on  the 
same  day. 

Two  months  after  Sam  met  Kerry,  he 
gave  her  an  emerald  ring.  "You  helped 
me,"  he  said.  "You  were  there  to  talk 
to.  You  weren't  involved." 

"I  had  some  reservations  about  get- 
ting married,"  she  recalled  now,  shift- 
ing little  Ricky  to  her  shoulder.  "I  knew 
he  wasn't  over  it,  I  know  now  he'll  nev- 
er be  over  it.  There  are  some  people  at 
Parents  of  Murdered  Children  whose 
children  died  twelve  years  ago  and 
they're  not  over  it.  I  just  thought.  This  is 
what  he  wanted.  I  knew  I  loved  him,  I 
knew  it  was  going  to  be  tough,  and  he 
told  me  he  needed  me." 

"Most  people  at  the  meetings  are  able 
to  tell  their  stories,"  Sam  said.  "What  I 
say  is:  'My  wife  and  son  were  murdered 
and  I  have  had  a  hard  time. '  It's  easier  to 
avoid  it  than  to  say  my  little  boy  was  cut 
up  and  Linda  was  stabbed  eleven  times 
When  I  try  to  wonder  what  Linda  felt, 
all  I  can  feel  is  panic.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I 
get  real  mad.  I  drove  by  the  house  once; 
a  lady  with  a  little  kid  was  sitting  out- 
side. Part  of  me  wanted  to  stop  and  say, 
'Do  you  know  what  happened  heir' 
How  can  you  live  here?'  But  I've  had  a 
second  chance.  It's  harder  on  an  older 
person.  If  I'd  have  been  twenty  years 
older,  I  would  have  lost  out.  I  had  Sam 
lor  thirteen  months.  That's  not  a  long 
time.  I'm  wondering  how  these  people 
whose  children  are  my  age,  how  thc\ 
manage.  It's  not  like  somebody  being 
sick.  It's  just  all  ol  a  sudden,  boom,  like 
lightning  striking.  Everything  in  mj 
whole  life  changed  the  moment  I  walked 
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LE  WITH  PASSION. 


Passion  is  the  1991 MR2  Turbo's  soul  The  passion  of  Toyota  designers  to 
whom  performance  is  the  difference  between  cars  that  are  meant  to  be  driven 
and  cars  that  are  just  meant  to  get  you  from  here  to  there. 

If  passion  is  the  MR2's  soul,  its  heart  is  an  engine  that  pumps  out  200  turbo- 
charged  horsepower  and  can  take  you  from  zero  to  60  in  5.96  seconds.*  Thanks 
to  its  mid-engine  design,  the  MR2  has  the  handling  to  handle  that  power. 

Inside,  the  MR2  is  an  ergpnomic  tour  de  force  and  has  the  feel  of  a  true 
cockpit.  Ifs  got  a  driver-side  air  bag  Supplemental  Restraint  System  (SRS)** 
and,  for  those  unlikely  occasions  when  the  road  isn't  entertainment  enough, 
there  is  an  optional  seven-speaker  stereo  system  with  both  cassette  and 
compact  disc  players. 

Why  did  Toyota  build  the  MR2  Turbo  with  so  much  passion?  So  it  could 
be  handled  with  passion. 


7  love  what  you  do  for  me" 

®  TOYOTA 
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7»T  A,rf«  rhih  ™»rtifiwl  nerinrmance  fteures.  "The  1991 MR2  features  a  driver-side  aw  bag  Supplemental  Restraint  System  (SRb)  which  activates,  in  a 
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nflate.  So,  safety  belts  should  be  worn  at  all  times  by  all  occupants. 
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through  that  door.  I  lost  my  wife,  I  lost 
the  person  1  talk  to,  I  lost  my  son,  I  lost  the 
place  I  lived.  It  took  everything.  I  almost 
feel  it  took  part  of  my  life  sometimes." 
A  year  after  the  murder  Sam  and  his 
brother  Jim  had  leaflets  printed  up  offer- 
ing a  $1,500  reward.  On  the  night  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  murders, 
Sam  stayed  up  all  night  assembling  a 
model  of  a  gold  Jeep.  Kerry  slept  be- 
side him  on  the  living-room  floor.  He 
is  afraid  of  losing  his  new  family,  and 
insists  Kerry  spend  the  night  at  her 
mother's  if  he  has  to  go  out  of  town. 
For  months  he  used  to  time  her  trips  to 
the  Laundromat.  He  moved  Ricky's 
crib  away  from  the  window.  He  always 
phones  before  he  comes  home,  not 
wanting  to  enter  an  empty  house.  He'll 


More  than  anyone  I  met 
in  Parents  of  Murdered  Children, 
Harriett  Semander  has  divined 
meaning  in  her  daughter's  death. 


check  the  closets.  For  months  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  open  the  refriger- 
ator and  get  ice. 

His  keepsakes  are  few:  two  pairs  of 
baby  shoes,  one  outfit,  and  the  blue 
scrub  suit  he  wore  in  the  delivery  room 
— the  smock  stamped  with  his  son's 
inky  footprint.  And  photographs,  in- 
cluding the  pictures  of  Linda  and  Sam 
that  Shirley  Parish  sewed  into  the  quilt. 
And  there  is  the  videotape:  baby  Sam's 
first  birthday,  June  26,  1988,  at  Pistol 
Pete's  Pizza  in  Pasadena.  We  watched 
it  that  night,  laughed  about  all  the 
p's  as  Sam  slipped  the  cassette  into 
the  VCR.  Suddenly  baby  Sam's  face 
appeared  on  the  screen,  prodigally 
smiling.  He  was  dressed  in  a  red- 
striped  shirt  and  shorts  and  a  party  hat. 
Kerry  glanced  at  her  husband's  face 
and  at  the  video.  The  camera  zoomed 
in  on  Linda. 

"She's  perfect  now,"  Kerry  said.  "I 
can  never  be  that  perfect  person." 

Jumbo  climbed  off  the  couch.  On  the 
screen,  the  party  unrolled  with  no  dra- 
matic developments.  "This  is  probably 
pretty  boring  for  you,"  Sam  said  to  me. 

"Not  at  all." 

"Look  at  this  part.  He's  on  a  merry- 
go-round  and  somebody  calls  his  name, 
and  he  almost  falls  off  trying  to  look 
back  over  his  shoulder.  He'd  just  started 


walking.  He  was  killed  four  days  after 
he  took  his  first  steps." 

On  the  sound  track  a  voice  called, 
"Sam!  Sam!  Sam!" 
"He's  smiling  a  lot." 
"He'd  smile  at  anything.  You  see  him 
there,  and  then  what  happened ...  You 
wonder  how  anybody  could. .  .It's  two 
totally  different  deals.  .  .1  wonder. 

Little  Ricky  began  to  fuss  in  the  other 
room.  "I  better  throw  a  bottle  in  the  mi- 
crowave," said  Kerry,  getting  up. 

"It's  really  helped  since  he  came 
along,"  said  Sam. 

When  Kerry  was  pregnant,  she  had  a 
baby  shower;  Terri  Jeffers  came.  She 
gave  them  Daniel's  stroller. 

"Two  and  a  half  years  ago,"   said 
Sam,  "if  somebody  showed  me  a  pic- 
ture of  where  I'd  be  now  I'd 
say,   'No,   that's  not  me, 
that's  somebody  else 

His  voice  trailed  off;  he 
seemed  embarrassed  by  his 
frailty.    In    some    ways    he 
would  never  catch  up  to  the 
events   that   had  engulfed 
him;   he   would  always  be 
dislocated  by  his  life's  vio- 
lent tum,  and  the  tenacity  of 
grief,    and   the   mystery   of 
never  having  answers,  much  less  the  sat- 
isfaction of  justice.  Perhaps  he  would  al- 
ways struggle  with  the  miracle  of  deliv- 
erance too,  as  the  possibility  of  hap- 
piness now  hovered  before  him  in  the 
form  of  his  new  wife  and  son. 

The  camera  zoomed  in  on  baby  Sam 
and  then  panned  to  Linda,  who  was 
holding  up  a  large  yellow  T-shirt,  a  gift 
to  the  birthday  boy  from  Pistol  Pete's. 
She  looked  into  the  camera  and  said, 
"One  of  these  days  it'll  fit." 


L 


ast  fall  many  parents  in  the  Houston 
Chapter  were  outraged  when  two 
federal  judges  ordered  inmates  re- 
leased from  the  county  jail  to  ease  a  se- 
vere overcrowding  problem.  When  the 
release  date  approached,  Shirley  Parish 
stayed  on  the  phone  all  week  mustering 
a  crowd  to  protest;  Jack  Enright  called 
local  TV  and  radio  stations,  and  even  the 
White  House.  He  had  the  idea  to  form  a 
human  chain  around  the  jail.  Also,  he 
was  hunting  around  for  a  coffin,  the 
idea  being  to  dramatize  the  impact  of 
violent  crime  by  having  the  parents  fill 
it  with  copies  of  their  children's  death 
certificates. 

By  the  time  Harriett  Semander  got  to 
the  jail  on  Friday  night  an  angry  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  sheriff's  deputies 
had  established  a  cordon  between  the 


protesters  and  the  prisoners  coming 
out.  Some  parents  had  taped  pictures 
of  their  murdered  children  to  plastic 
Halloween  tombstones,  although  the 
inmates  being  released  were  not  mur- 
derers, or  even  felons,  but  people  like 
the  guy  who'd  been  in  jail  a  week 
awaiting  trial  for  driving  with  a  sus- 
pended license. 

Someone  handed  Harriett  Semander  a 
fylarks-A-Lot  and  some  poster  board. 
She  didn't  know  what  to  put  on  her  plac- 
ard, and  so  in  big  letters  she  scrawled  a 
message  that  had  less  to  do  with  the  is- 
sues of  overcrowded  jails  than  with  her 
own  imprisonment  and  the  story  of  her 
daughter  Elena,  who  was  strangled  to 
death  eight  years  ago  by  a  serial  killer 
named  Coral  Watts.  Her  message  was 
simply:  NO,  NO,  NO! 

And  yet  more  than  anyone  I  met  in 
Parents  of  Murdered  Children,  more 
than  Sam  McClain  and  surely  more  than 
Terri  Jeffers,  Harriett  Semander  has  di- 
vined meaning  in  her  daughter's  death. 
If  her  conclusions  betray  the  compulsion 
to  twist  and  bend  inscrutable  events  so 
that  they  fit  some  pattern  in  our  heads, 
her  efforts  have  at  least  produced  a  kind 
of  reckoning.  The  journal  she  kept  traces 
her  struggle. 

Holy  Week  April  J  982:  The  similarity 
of  Christ's  death  and  Elena's  was  re- 
vealed to  me — the  humiliation,  the  na- 
kedness, pain,  beatings,  and  in  the  end, 
both  were  wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  taken 
away.  This  was  on  Holy  Thursday.  Holy 
Friday  was  confusing — whose  funeral, 
Elena's  or  Christ's? 

Elena  was  the  oldest  of  the  four  kids 
Harriett  raised  with  her  husband,  Zack. 
Zack  taught  math,  and  Harriett  worked 
in  the  office  at  an  exclusive  Houston  pri- 
vate school.  Elena  was  educated  there,  a 
whiz  in  math,  with  a  talent  for  sculpture 
and  drawing.  She  also  excelled  at  sports, 
enough  to  earn  a  field-hockey  scholar- 
ship to  the  University  of  Denver.  She 
had  gorgeous  chestnut  hair,  and  was 
flirting  with  the  idea  of  being  a  model. 

On  the  night  of  February  6,  a  night  cold 
enough  for  her  to  have  worn  her  rabbit 
jacket,  she  stopped  by  a  friend's  apart- 
ment. He  wasn't  home.  It  was  after  mid- 
night. As  she  was  getting  back  in  her  car, 
she  was  jumped  by  Coral  Watts,  a  twenty- 
eight-year-old  mechanic  who  had  been 
under  surveillance  by  Houston  police  as  ;i 
suspect  in  a  number  of  other  killings.  Six 
months  later,  when  he  confessed  that  hers 
was  the  fifth  of  nine  murders  he  had 
committed  in  the  Houston  area,  Watts 
told  the  story  of  Elena's  death. 

"Did  she  fight?"  detectives  asked  him. 
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Harriett  had  survived  the  first  years 
pretending  Elena  was  away  at  college. 
She  would  sign  Elena's  name  to  Christ- 
mas presents  for  her  other  kids.  Once, 
she  sat  by  a  pool  for  four  hours  watching 
a  twelve-year-old  girl  who  looked  like 
Elena  at  that  age.  Even  picking  up  an 
apple  could  trigger  grief:  it  reminded 
her  of  Elena,  who  was  afraid  of  red 
apples  because  of  what  had  happened 
to  Snow  White. 

The  second  year,  she  started  to  har- 
ness her  feelings.  She  opened  files  on 
Watts.  She  tried  to  contact  the  mothers 
of  some  of  his  other  victims.   She 
mapped  out  the  sequence  of  killings, 
drawing  up  an  elaborate  chart,  annotat- 
ing news  accounts,  digging  for  informa- 
tion from  the  police.   She  worked  for 
four  years  to  audit  a  tape  of  his  confes- 
sion. She  attended  his  sentencing.  And 
in  August  1989  she  and  Zack  won  a  $1 . 1 
million  wrongful-death  judgment  against 
him.  (They  were  represented  by  Shirley 
Parish's  husband,  whom  they  had  met 
through  Parents  of  Murdered  Children.) 
"I  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  vic- 
tims'-rights  movement,  and  the  police 
and  the  district  attorney 
didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  me.  I  was  asking  for 
things    no   other   parents 
had    asked   for.    They 
thought  I  was  crazy,  my 
husband  thinks  I'm  crazy, 
but  it  was  part  of  the  grief 
I  had  to  deal  with." 

When  Watts  was  sen- 
tenced,   Harriett    thought 
she   could   move   on.    In 
when   she   recognized   her  daughter's  •  July  1987  she  wrote  in  her  journal:  "I 
crooked  toe.  The  only  reason  Watts  was      find  myself  moving  out  of  the  'justice' 


"Yeah." 

"Was  she  still  wearing  that  coat?" 

"Yeah." 

"Remember  what  she  said  during  the 
struggle?" 

"No." 

"Then  what  happened?  What  was  this 
that  you  choked  her  with?" 

"My  hands." 

"O.K.,  then  what  happened?" 

"Then  I  took  her  coat  and  her  pants 
and  shirt  off.  ...  I  tied  the  shirt  around 
her  neck  and  one  end  around  her  leg." 

"What  did  you  do  this  for?" 

"I  don't  know." 

". .  .All  right,  then  what  did  you  do?" 

"Picked  her  up  and  put  her  in  the 
Dumpster." 

"Remember  what  the  Dumpster 
looked  like?  What  color  was  it?" 

"Gray,  I  believe." 

"Was  it  a  tall  Dumpster?" 

"A  short  one." 

"Was  she  heavy  to  lift?" 

"Yeah." 

Stripped  and  hog-tied,  Elena  was  dis- 
covered that  morning  by  a  garbageman. 
Harriett  was  able  to  identify  the  body 


She  mapped  out  the  sequence 
of  killings,  drawing  up  an  elaborate 
chart,  annotating  news  accounts, 
digging  for  information. 


caught  three  months  after  Elena's  mur- 
der was  that  a  woman  he  had  tied  up 
escaped  while  he  was  busy  trying  to 
drown  another  woman  in  a  bathtub.  In 
exchange  for  telling  police  where  nine 
of  his  victims  were,  the  state  of  Texas 
allowed  him  to  plead  guilty  to  one 
count  of  burglary.  He  was  sentenced  to 
60  years;*because  the  judge  found  that 
the  water  in  the  bathtub  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  deadly  weapon  and  therefore 
an  aggravating  factor,  Watts  would  not 
be  eligible  for  parole  for  twenty  years. 
Mother's  Day  1982:  Love  never  dies, 
it  just  grows.  I  felt  Elena's  love  on  Moth- 
er's Day  and  she  felt  mine.  Our  love 
continues  to  grow  throughout  eternity. 
What  a  glorious  resurrection  it  will  be 
when  we  are  all  again  united.  I  wonder 
if  Elena's  murderer  celebrated  Moth- 
er's Day  and  what  kind  of  woman  his 
mother  is? 


stage  to  the  more  healing  area  of  'accep- 
tance' by  sharing  Elena's  story.  .  .  .  The 
type  of  built-in  anger  that  I  can't  seem  to 
shake  is  giving  way  to  an  inner  voice 
that  tells  me  life  is  too  short." 

Then  in  August  1989  she  called  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  and 
learned  the  astonishing  news  that  Watts 
was  eligible  for  parole.  The  judicial 
finding  that  a  deadly  weapon — the  water 
in  the  bathtub — had  been  used  in  the 
commission  of  the  burglary  had  been 
overturned  on  appeal,  and  though  it 
was  unlikely  that  Watts  would  be  re- 
leased on  parole,  he  nevertheless  quali- 
fied for  review. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  getting  old," 
she  said.  "We'd  like  to  do  something 
together  in  the  five  or  ten  years  of  good 
health  we  have  left.  Then  one  fatal 
phone  call  and  I'm  back  in  it."  She 
alerted   the    national    headquarters    of 


Parents  of  Murdered  Children  to  put 
out  the  word,  and  more  than  one  thou- 
sand letters  arrived  decrying  the  possi- 
bility of  parole.  The  experience  im- 
pressed upon  her  the  necessity  of  un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

June  4,  1986:  I  was  reading  through 
my  journal  meditation  from  1979  to 
1981 .  So  many  prayers  were  written  for 
Elena  to  find  a  meaningful  Christian  re- 
lationship with  a  boyfriend!  I  never  un- 
derstood why  the  Lord  didn't  answer 
that  prayer  for  me  before  she  died,  when 
tonight  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that 
He  did  answer  those  prayers.  Every 
boy  Elena  dated  has  probably  given 
their  relationship  Christian  meaning 
since  her  death.  There  is  no  time  ele- 
ment with  God. 

The  Semanders  are  Greek  Orthodox; 
like  Terri  Jeffers,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
they  are  as  troubled  by  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness  as  by  God's  purpose  in  tak- 
ing their  child's  life.  They  have  strug- 
gled to  reconcile  religious  precepts  on 
life's  sanctity  with  their  personal  experi- 
ence of  evil,  which  has  made  them  advo- 
cates of  the  death  penalty. 

As  they  are  Greek- Americans,  I  asked 
if  they  had  read  Nicholas  Gage's  book 
Eleni,  which  tells  the  story  of  how  the 
author  returned  to  Greece  and  tracked 
down  the  man  who  had  murdered  his 
mother.  In  the  climactic  scene  Gage 
stands  over  his  mother's  murderer  with  a 
gun  but  does  not  pull  the  trigger.  They 
had  read  the  book,  and  had  in  fact  dis- 
cussed that  very  scene  with  the  author 
when  he  came  to  Houston  to  speak. 

"I  went  up  to  him  afterwards,"  Harri- 
ett said.  "I  said,  'My  daughter's  been  a 
murder  victim,  and  there's  something 
bothering  me.  Do  you  regret  not  shoot- 
ing him?'  He  said  there  were  moments 
when  he  wakes  up  and  wishes  he  had. 
In  God's  eyes  he  did  the  right  thing, 
but  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it.  How 
did  he  control  himself?  If  Coral  Watts 
was  in  this  room  I  would  start  beating 
on  him.  It's  not  hate — it's  an  uncon- 
trollable urge  to  fight  back,  to  protect, 
to  revenge. 

"The  first  time  we  went  to  church 
after  Elena's  death,  we  had  to  kneel 
down  and  thank  Him  for  everything 
good  and  bad.  I  had  to  thank  Him  for 
Elena's  death.  I  couldn't  do  it,  not 
at  first.  It  took  a  couple  of  years.  I 
had  a  list  of  people  to  pray  for,  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  I  had  to  put 
Coral  Watts  in  the  living  list  and  Elena 
in  the  dead." 

Her  husband  was  staring  at  a  classical 
clay  bust  on  the  den  table — Elena  had 
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maJe  it.  "Wiping  Watts  out  of  my 
mind,  I  don't  know  if  I  could  do  that," 
said  Zack. 

"When  I  think  of  Elena,  I  think  of 
Watts,"  said  Harriett.  "I  know  his 
birthday.  I  think  about  his  daughter. 
I  would  like  to  go  back  to  school  some- 
day and  study  painting;  I'm  interested 
in  portraits,  and  one  of  the  first  I  would 
do  is  Coral  Watts.  His  face  is  em- 
bedded in  my  mind.  He's  part  of  my 
family." 

Could  there  be  a  more  wrenching  in- 
troduction to  our  condition  as  pawns 
of  fate  than  having  to  cope  with 
homicide?  Two  cases  I  heard  about  seem 
now  to  exemplify  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  what  is  a  long  procession  of 
wounded  people  struggling  to  go  on.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  woman  in  the  Houston 


Vengeance  would  never  be 
It  was  personal.  It  was, 
in  a  strange  way,  like  family, 


Chapter  came  to  the  meetings  mourning 
her  murdered  daughter.  She  seemed  to 
be  mending  on  schedule,  and  then  sud- 
denly she  took  her  own  life  on  her 
daughter's  grave. 

And  then  there  was  the  late  Kitty 
Yonley,  who  stands  out  as  the  only  per- 
son anyone  can  think  of  in  the  Houston 
Chapter  who  was  opposed  to  capital 
punishment.  She  forgave  the  man  who 
had  stabbed  her  daughter,  Nina,  to  death 
in  August  1979.  She  sent  him  a  copy  of 
the  Bible. 

Some  parents  are  stuck;  some  adjust. 
Some  cannot  pick  up  the  burden  of  ca- 
tastrophe; others  are  able  to  find  grace,  a 
balance  between  the  yearning  to  remem- 
ber and  the  need  to  forget.  A  lot  of  suc- 
cess has  to  do  with  ritualizing  a  connec- 
tion with  the  murdered  child.  For  ten 
years  after  Kim's  death,  Shirley  Parish, 
who  had  never  smoked  before,  would 
start  her  day  smoking  one  of  her  daugh- 
ter's brand  of  cigarettes. 

Success  also  often  seems  to  depend  on 
what  sort  of  understanding  parents  can 
reach  about  the  people  who  killed  their 
children.  To  understand  is  not  necessar- 
ily to  make  peace  or  to  forgive.  Time, 
which  according  to  the  platitude  heals  all 
wounds,  has  in  many  cases  turned  par- 
ents into  ferocious  advocates  of  capital 
punishment.    Nearly   two-thirds   of 


P.O.M.C.  members  support  the  death 
penalty.  In  Texas,  a  fair  number  would 
relish  the  chance  to  start  the  lethal  solu- 
tion dripping  into  the  vein  of  the  con- 
demned. They  know  the  appeal-laden 
process  of  imposing  the  death  penalty 
can  be  more  expensive  than  committing 
a  murderer  to  life  in  prison.  They  know 
the  New  Testament  injunctions  against 
killing,  the  plea  for  forgiveness.  They 
know  Camus 's  famous  argument  that  no 
murderer's  deed  can  compare  with  the 
evil  of  capital  punishment,  "the  most 
premeditated  of  murders." 

To  Camus,  many  parents  would  reply 
that,   however  great  the  agony  of  the 
condemned,  no  doubt  exists  about  what 
debt  is  being  paid.  A  condemned  man 
knows  why  he  is  to  die;  their  children 
did  not.  In  advocating  capital  punish- 
ment, what  many  parents  seem  to  be 
seeking  is  not  so  much  the 
extermination  of  a  killer  as 
an  equivalency  of  feeling: 
they  want  their  suffering 
communicated  and  shared. 
They  want  the  people  who 
murdered  their  children  to 
know    the    torture   of  their 
loss.  The  desire  for  revenge 
is  the  ugliest  emotion  in  the 
human  psyche,  but  it  often  collapses 
into  something  almost  poignant — the 
longing  to  find  a  shred  of  conscience  in 
people  whose  moral  capacity  is  gro- 
tesquely diminished.  Why  did  you  do 
this?   they   ask,    and   they    pore   over 
criminal  records  and  family  histories, 
hunting  for  answers,  for  any  trace  of 
that  sympathetic  faculty  by  which  one 
person  can  know  and  even  suffer  an- 
other's pain. 

Murder  ultimately  was  a  measure  of 
their  moral  capacity.  Many  found  them- 
selves wanting.  Their  innocence  had 
been  stripped  away;  their  values  and  be- 
liefs had  been  badly  gouged,  if  not 
wrecked.  For  most  parents,  murder  rup- 
tured the  idea  of  unalloyed  goodness. 
But  for  others,  honest  or  brave  enough 
to  look  within,  it  ruptured  the  idea  of 
unalloyed  evil  too.  Evil  was  nothing 
apart  from  them  anymore — no  longer 
"the  Other."  It  had  stolen  into  their 
homes  and  seeped  into  their  hearts. 
They  had  to  live  with  the  vengeful  im- 
pulse to  return  death  for  death,  and, 
conversely,  had  to  find  the  resolve  to 
hold  themselves  back.  In  their  ex- 
tremes of  emotion,  nothing  was  black- 
and-white;  the  world  was  a  palette  of 
grays.  One  could  as  glibly  pay  sancti- 
monious lip  service  to  the  idea  of  for- 
giveness as  join  the  ignorant  masses 


clamoring  for  the  executioner.  For- 
giveness would  never  come  cheap  for 
parents,  but  then,  vengeance  would 
never  be  blind.  It  was  personal.  It  was, 
in  a  strange  way,  family. 

So  they  marched  on  courthouses  and 
mailed  off  Bibles  and  stitched  together 
quilts.  They  did  something  because  they 
needed  to  do  something,  if  only  to  fend 
^off  the  full  experience  of  loss.  More  than 
from  grief,  they  needed  to  save  them- 
selves from  their  own  powerlessness.  If 
murder  was  a  book  of  lessons  in  fragil- 
ity, ephemeral  happiness,  the  irrevers- 
ible arrow  of  fate,  the  hardest  lesson  of 
all  was  that  life  is  not  organized  around 
human  needs;  for  every  one  thing  they 
could  control  there  were  a  million  they 
could  not. 

After  Captain  Bill  Edison  from  the 
Houston  Homicide  Division  gave  a 
little  talk,  and  somebody  joked  that 
maybe  they  should  get  Charles  Bronson 
to  speak  at  the  next  meeting,  and  after 
the  group  rejected  the  idea  of  putting  the 
names  of  the  killers  on  the  quilt  below 
their  victims  ("Why  would  you  want 
that  scum  on  the  quilt?"  "We  can  make 
another  quilt  and  let  it  burn"),  and  after 
Terri  Jeffers  made  a  pitch  for  the  fifteen- 
dollar  heart-shaped  lockets,  the  proceeds 
to  go  to  the  national  organization,  and 
after  some  discussion  as  to  what  might 
be  done  to  counteract  the  anti-death-pen- 
alty slant  of  a  new  movie  on  Home  Box 
Office  (resolved  to  write  a  letter  to 
HBO),  and  after  more  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  chapter  ought  to  include  a 
rose  when  distributing  brochures  to  fu- 
neral homes,  the  September  meeting 
broke  up. 

"Y'all  remember  to  bring  your  death 
certificates  next  meeting,"  said  Gilda 
Muskwinsky  as  the  circle  of  friends  dis- 
persed. The  cake  plates  and  the  truth-in- 
sentencing  petitions  were  packed  up. 
The  quilt  came  down.  Shirley  Parish 
carried  it  out  to  her  car.  The  air  after  the 
rain  was  clean  and  sweet.  Caroline  Min 
would  return  the  cloth  square  fixed  with 
Walter's  face,  and  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day,  or  sometime  soon,  Shirley  would 
sew  it  into  the  Houston  Chapter's  tapes- 
try of  phantoms.  They'd  likely  seen  the 
last  of  Caroline.  She  was  moving  back 
to  Seattle  to  be  with  her  parents — heart- 
broken immigrants  from  Korea.  Walter 
was  their  American  future.  Walter  was 
going  to  be  a  lawyer.  .  . Face  after  face, 
story  after  story.  It  had  occurred  to  Shir- 
ley as  the  quilt  came  together  that  it 
could  never  be  finished.  It  could  only  be 
kept  up-to-date.  □ 
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Normal 


First,  what 
exactly  is  Normal? 
|&  Well,  it's  an  aver- 
age Illinois  town  35 
miles  east  or  Peoria. 
Which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely |™8*  normal. 
Here  in  Normal,  people  enjoy  a 
variety  or  roods,  including  lean  beer. 
The  reasons  are  pretty  ohvious.  A  well- 
halanced  diet  means  well-adjusted 
adults.  Hi V-J&&  Normal  people  also 
choose  the  Skinniest 
cuts  or  heer.  Hardlv 
strange  hehavior,  I'd 
say.  These  cuts 
run    less    than 


ROUND  TIP    157  calories 
5.Q  gms  total  fat'  (2.1  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  ROUND    153  calories 
4.2  gms  total  fat'  (1.4  gms  sat.  fat) 


180  calories  ror  three 
ounces.*  Now  you  know 
where  heer  rits  in  the 
diet.  On  the  right  side 
or  the  plate  next  to  the 
vegetables.  ^'jpM' 
You  see,  ordinary  rolks 
ignore  rood  crazes.  They  prerer  a 
more  balanced,  moderate  approach. 
Everything  rrorn  carrots  and  cran- 
berries to  wild  rice  and  lean  beer. 
Remember,    outlandish    diets    come 

.  Eventually  things 
ways     return     to 
Normal.  tf.»--=sa». 

See  you  in  the 
next  town.  ^jjPy 


TOP  LOIN    176  calories 
8.0  gms  total  fat'  (3.1  gms  sat.  fat) 


Beef. 

JVeal  food  lor  real  people. 


EYE  OF  ROUND  143  calories 

4.2  gms  total  fat*  (1.5  gms  sat.  fat) 

TENDERLOIN  179  calories 

8.5  gms  total  fat'  (3.2  gms  sat.  fat) 

TOP  SIRLOIN    165  calories 

0. 1  gms  total  fat'  (2.4  gms  sat.  fat) 


peopj 

'Sources:  USDA  Handbook  8-13  1QQ0  Rev.,  U.S.  RDA  National  Research  Council  1Q8Q,  10th  Edition. 
Figures  are  for  a  cooked  and  trimmed  3  02.  serving.  4  oz.  uncooked  yield  3  02.  cooked.  ©1QQ1  Beef  Industry  Council  and  Beef  Board. 
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t  is  a  warm  night  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, much  balmier  than  usu- 
al for  late  spring.  "It's  lovely 
out,"  says  Alan  Marshall  rather 
ruefully.  "It's  a  perfect  night  for  a 
protest  "  Marshall,  who  is  English 
and  has  a  somewhat  wry  manner,  is 
the  producer  of  Basic  Instinct,  a 
sexy  thriller  starring  Michael  Doug- 
las and  directed  by  Paul  Verhoeven 
{Total  Recall),  and  the  movie  has 
San  Francisco's  militant  gay  com- 
munity, specifically  a  group  called 
Queer  Nation,  up  in  arms.  The  activists 
object  to  the  depiction  of  lesbians  and 
bisexual  women  in  the  film — the  villain- 
ess  of  Basic  Instinct  is  bisexual — and 
have  been  protesting  since  last  week. 
Their  tactics  have  become  increasingly 
aggressive — shouting  and  placards  have 
given  way  to  destruction:  two  nights 
ago,  they  paint-bombed  a  set. 

"Let's  go  take  a  look  around,"  says 
Marshall,  who  is  dressed  in  jeans  and  an 
orange  anorak  and  is  chewing  Juicy 
Fruit  gum.  He  checks  his  watch.  "They 
usually  start  protesting  at  eleven  P.M.," 
he  says,  walking  toward  the  set,  a  diner 
that  was  built  for  the  movie.  Paul  Ver- 
hoeven, who  has  moppish  gray-blond 
hair  and  a  boyish,  enthusiastic  demean- 
or, and  Michael  Douglas  are  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  restaurant.  Douglas, 
dressed  in  character  (black  jeans,  hair 
slicked  back,  sunglasses),  waves  Mar- 
shall over.  "How  many  are  there  to- 
night?" he  asks,  clearly  upset.  "This 
whole  thing  is  debilitating,  distracting," 
he  goes  on.  "And  offensive.  I'm  sure 
they  have  a  clear  position,  but  I  don't 
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SAYITAIN'TSOJOE! 

Is  there  an  agenda  behind 
the  moral  thunder  of  screenwriter  Joe  Eszterhas, 
who  scored  $3  million  with 
his  new  movie,  Basic  Instinct! 


BY  LYNN  HIRSCHBERG 


GLAAD-hander? 
Eszterhas,  far  left, 
wanted  to  after 
his  script  to  placate 
gay  activists,  left, 
in  San  Francisco. 


think  they're  helping 
themselves  by  French-kissing  for  the 
camera  or  asking  everyone  on  the  crew  if 
they've  taken  it  up  the  ass  or  screaming  at 
me,  'Maybe  your  son  will  be  gay.'  You 
feel  how  angry  they  are,  but  it  isn't  effec- 
tive. ...  I  mean,  I  deplore  gay-bashing, 
but  that's  not  this  movie. 

Douglas  is  interrupted.  It's  eleven  on 
the  dot  and  the  chanting  has  begun:  forty 
or  so  protesters  yelling,  "HOLLYWOOD, 
YOU  STINK.  /  FUCK  YOUR  BASIC  IN- 
STINCT." They  are  standing  behind  barri- 
cades around  the  comer  from  the  set, 
held  there  by  a  restraining  order.  Several 
are  blowing  whistles  and  holding  up 
signs  that  read,  BASIC  bashing  and 
women  under  attack.  Marshall  walks 
over  to  the  protesters  and  watches  quiet- 
ly. He  confers  now  and  then  with  the 
cops  who've  come  every  night  to  stand 
guard,  but  mostly  he  listens  to  the  chant- 
ing: "MICHAEL  DOUGLAS,  FUCK  YOU, 
RACIST,  SEXIST,  ANTI-GAY.  ALAN  MAR- 
SHALL, FUCK  YOU,  RACIST,  SEXIST, 
ANTI-GAY." 

"It's  interesting,"  Douglas  has  com- 
mented earlier.  "They  scream  about  me, 
they  scream  about  Alan,  but  they  never 
even  mention  Joe.  And  Joe  wrote  the 
damn  movie!" 

"Joe"  is  Joe  Eszterhas,  the  missing 
link  in  the  Basic  Instinct  drama.  Eszter- 
has has  never  been  on  the  set,  never  wit- 
nessed a  protest,  and  yet  his  maneuver- 


ings  are  central  to  the  controversy. 
"Eszterhas  plays  all  sides,"  says  Mar- 
shall, walking  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
demonstrators.  "He  didn't  cause  this  sit- 
uation— although  he  did  write  the  script 
— but  he's  beat  a  complete  retreat  into 
political  conformism.  He's  a  total  op- 
portunist." Marshall  pauses.  The  pro- 
testers are  now  singing  "Hooray  for 
Hollywood"  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
"At  least  they  have  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor," he  says.  "And  a  cause.  But 
Joe — he's  the  real  story  here.  His  only 
cause  is  Joe  Eszterhas." 

There  are  certain  people  who  thrive 
on  controversy — they  seem  to  long 
for  a  fight,  a  confrontation  that  will 
simultaneously  garner  attention,  prove 
their  point,  and  show  off  their  worth. 
The  spotlight  alone  isn't  enough — 
there  has  to  be  an  element  of  victory,  a 
Right-versus-Wrong  scenario,  with 
Right  triumphing  in  the  end.  Such  bat- 
tles are  the  stuff  of  drama,  of  movies, 
and  also  of  Joe  Eszterhas's  life.  "This 
happens  all  the  time,"  says  Guy  McEl- 
waine,  his  agent  and  close  friend. 
"But  Joe  is  so  high-profile — it's  only 
with  Joe  that  this  sort  of  controversy 
gets  headlines." 

Eszterhas   has  attracted   attention 
throughout  his  career — first  as  a  jour- 
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nalist,  then  a  screenwriter.  In  1983  he 
co-wrote  his  first  hit,  Fldshdance,  and 
two  years  later  he  wrote  Jagged  Edge. 
There  have  been  some  misses — Hearts 
of  Fire,  which  starred  Bob  Dylan,  was 
monumentally  awful,  and  Betrayed 
didn't  do  much  better — but  he  had  suc- 
cess with  Music  Box.  For  these  films  he 
earned  roughly  a  million  dollars  a 
script,  making  him  one  of  the  highest- 
paid  writers  in  the  business. 

In  June  1990,  Basic  Instinct,  a  script 
that  took  him  six  months  to  write,  was 
put  on  the  market.  Like  most  of  Eszter- 
has's  work,  it  is  a  big-star  vehicle,  the 
story  of  a  cop  who  is  investigating  a 
murder.  He  becomes  obsessed  with  the 
main  suspect,  a  bisexual,  sociopathic 
woman  named  Catherine.  "Catherine  is 
the  Devil,"  says  Verhoeven,  "and  the 
Devil  appeals  to  both  men  and  women." 
And,  in  fact,  Eszterhas  told  Frisko  mag- 
azine, "My  wife  says  [Basic  Instinct] 
comes  out  of  all  my  sexual  fantasies." 

Originally,  there  were  eight  bidders 
for  Basic  Instinct,  but  the  offers  report- 
edly dwindled  when  the  bids  topped  $2 
million.   Finally,   it 


Total  recoil: 
Director  Paul  Verhoeven,  left,  wound  up 
peeved  at  Eszterhas  for  switching  sides. 


became  a  contest  between  Carolco  and 
Cinergi,  two  independents.  In  the  end, 
Carolco  won  with  an  offer  of  $3  mil- 
lion, the  highest  amount  ever  paid  for  a 
screenplay. 

"Joe's  work  is  commercial,"  notes 
one  agent,  "and  nearly  every  movie  is 
some  version  of  the  same  story — an  un- 
derdog versus  enormous  odds."  There  is 
another  unifying  element  to  Eszterhas's 
work:  a  central  character  first  appears  to 
be  guilty,  then  innocent,  then,  finally, 
guilty.  Eszterhas  appears  to  be  fascinat- 
ed by  the  subject  of  shifting  loyalties,  of 


trust  and  deception.  In  script  after  script, 
the  object  of  desire,  whether  it  be  a  lover 
or  a  parent,  is  ultimately  revealed  to  be  a 
seductive  liar. 

As  the  central  character  in  the  real-life 
drama  of  Basic  Instinct,  Eszterhas 
seems  to  his  adversaries  to  be  repli- 
cating his  plot  line  of  choice.  It's  five 
days  after  the  first  major  protest  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Michael  Douglas  is  eat- 
ing a  hamburger  and  French  fries  in  his 
hotel  suite.  He  is  dressed  in  faded  jeans, 
worn  espadrilles,  and  a  T-shirt  that 
reads,  no  problem.  Douglas  seems  anx- 
ious, but,  then  again,  he  is  somewhat 
inscrutable.  A  hugely  successful  produc- 
er— he  won  an  Oscar  for  best  picture  for 
One  Flew  over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  when 
he  was  just  thirty-one — as  well  as  an 
Academy  Award-winning  actor,  Doug- 
las has  all  sorts  of  moves  that  are  ob- 
scured by  his  considerable  charm.  Like  a 
politician,  he  understands  the  power  of 
that  charm — he  knows  that  it  allows  him 
a  graceful  distance.  And  in  that  distance, 
he  can  maneuver. 

Which  isn't  to  say  that  Douglas  is 
malevolent    or   duplicitous — just 
more  complicated  than  he  first  ap- 
pears.  "This  has  been  a  strange 
shoot,"  he  is  saying.  "It's  been 
strange  from  the  beginning." 

In   October,    Douglas   agreed 
(for  an  estimated  $10  million)  to 
take  the  lead  in  Basic  Instinct. 
Carolco  had  also  signed  on  Ver- 
hoeven  (for  an   estimated   $5 
million),  and  a  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  star,  the  di- 
1    rector,   Eszterhas,   and  the 
|    producer,  Irwin  Winkler  (Be- 
I    trayed  and  Music  Box),  could 
*    discuss  the  script. 

"That  meeting.  ..  well,  it 
wasn't  good  chemistry,"  Douglas  says 
with  typical  diplomacy.  In  fact,  the 
meeting  was  an  unmitigated  disaster. 
The  argument  centered  on  the  fact  that 
although  Basic  Instinct  features  bisexual 
and  lesbian  characters  the  only  sex 
scenes  are  heterosexual.  Verhoeven 
wanted  to  change  that. 

"Verhoeven  said  he  was  going  to 
break  new  ground  sexually  in  this  mov- 
ie, the  same  way  he  had  with  violence  in 
Total  Recall,"  recalls  Winkler.  "At  that 
point,  I  asked  for  another  drink.  I 
thought  he  had  no  understanding  of  the 
script  at  all." 

Eszterhas,  too,  was  appalled.  Or  so  he 
later  claimed  in  an  interview.  "Verhoe- 
ven's  first  comment  when  he  walked  in 
was:  'How  can  we  put  more  tits  and  cunt 


into  this  movie?'  "  he  told  Frisko.  "He 
made  a  gigantic  argument  for  a  lesbian 
sex  scene  on  screen.  Irwin  and  I  both 
felt  that  the  sole  reason  to  put  this  kind 
of  scene  on  the  screen  was  for  titillation 
value  and  for  prurient,  as  opposed  to  ar- 
tistic, reasons." 

But  to  Verhoeven,  a  movie  in  which 
bisexual  women  have  sex  only  with  men 
was,  if  anything,  more  prurient — in  fact, 
*it  was  the  classic  male  fantasy.  "I  like  a 
fight,"  he  adds.  "I  was  sharp,  probably 
unpleasantly  teasing.  I  asked  Joe  if  he 
left  homosexual  scenes  out  because  of 
commercial  reasons.  I  said  this  to  sharp- 
en things  up.  Eszterhas  got  very  angry — 
he  told  reporters  later  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  punching  me  in  the  nose. 

"But,"  Verhoeven  continues,  "it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  end  of 
that  first  meeting  we  did  not  leave  with 
slamming  doors,  yelling  at  each  other. 
We  left  saying,  'You  think  about  our 
proposal,  we'll  think  about  yours,  and 
we'll  meet  in  two  weeks  and  discuss  it 
again.'  Michael  and  I  both  went  on  holi- 
day, but  the  moment  I  arrived  in  Mexi- 
co, there  it  was  in  the  newspaper — Joe 
and  Irwin  were  leaving  the  project." 
Rather  than  see  the  script  tampered  with, 
Eszterhas  and  Winkler  had  quit  in  an  in- 
dignant blaze  of  press,  having  first  tried 
to  buy  the  picture  back  from  Carolco. 

Douglas  was  furious.  "I  get  faxed 
these  copies  of  interviews  that  Eszterhas 
has  given  because  he  morally  thinks  it's 
right.  I  was  really  irate.  Look,  it's  a 
sexy  script,  a  hot,  sexy  thriller.  That's 
why  I  wanted  to  do  it.  Joe  claimed  it  was 
a  matter  of  principle,  and  now  we  know 
this  man  has  no  principles." 

During  the  next  few  months,  Verhoe- 
ven and  screenwriter  Gary  Goldman 
tried  to  graft  a  more  developed  lesbian 
relationship  onto  the  plot.  "It  never 
worked,"  concedes  Verhoeven.  "So  we 
went  back  to  the  original,"  adding  some 
minor  revisions.  Douglas  and  Alan  Mar- 
shall, who  had  replaced  Winkler  as  pro- 
ducer, suggested  sending  the  script  back 
to  Eszterhas.  Not  surprisingly,  "he  said 
it  was  good  and  wonderful  and  so  close 
to  the  original  that  it  would  be  silly  to 
continue  the  fight,"  recalls  Verhoeven. 
So,  says  McElwaine,  "we  all  had  a  nice 
dinner  at  Mortons . " 

"Joe  also  wanted  press,"  recalls  Ver- 
hoeven. "He  wanted  us  to  publicly  ac- 
knowledge that  we  were  supporting  his 
draft."  Which  meant  another  flurry  of 
interviews.  "I'm  going  back  on  as  exec 
utive  producer,"  Eszterhas  told  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  April.  "Whatever  I 
can  do  to  help,  I'll  do." 
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And  for  the  first  time  in  Basic  In- 
stinct's, turbulent  life,  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  gay-and-lesbian  community 
were  addressed.  "I'm  a  bit  hurt  by  all 
this,"  Eszterhas  told  the  Times,  re- 
sponding to  claims  that  his  script  pro- 
moted negative  images  of  homosexuals. 
"I  don't  want  to  be  part  of  anything  that 
lends  itself  to  gay-bashing.  [But]  mi- 
nority groups  of  any  kind  have  to  ac- 
cept the  possibility  that  among  them  is 
a  sociopath.  Is  it  wise  that  the  only  vil- 
lains we  ever  see  on  screen  be  white 
[sic]  male  Wasps?" 

GLAAD  (Gay  &  Lesbian  Alliance 
Against  Defamation)  had  begun  writing 
to  Verhoeven  and  Carolco,  and  Verhoe- 
ven,  who  directed  The  Fourth  Man, 
Spetters,    and  Flesh   &   Blood — all   of 


It's  only  with  Joe  that  this 
sort  of  controversy  gets  headlines " 
says  Guy  McElwaine, 
his  agent  and  close  friend. 


which  feature  homosexual  characters — 
told  them,  "I  am  not  that  kind  of  direc- 
tor. I  am  not  anti-gay.  Look  at  the  rest  of 
my  work." 

There  were  still  other  difficulties:  A- 
list  actresses  were  nervous  about  playing 
Catherine,  who  is  glowingly  referred  to 
by  Douglas's  character  as  "the  fuck  of 
the  century."  Verhoeven  eventually  cast 
a  lesser-known  actress,  Sharon  Stone, 
who  had  co-starred  in  Total  Recall. 
"The  sex  didn't  worry  me  at  all,"  Stone 
says.  "But  I  told  Paul  there  are  not  a  lot 
of  people  I  would  do  this  for,  because 
they'd  spray  me  down  with  Evian,  pho- 
tograph me  with  a  blue  light,  put  the 
camera  on  my  leg,  and  have  me  moan, 
'This  is  so  fabulous.'  " 

With  the  cast  in  place,  Verhoeven, 
Douglas,  and  company  moved  north  to 
San  Francisco.  "We  heard  rumblings," 
Douglas  recalls.  "But  I  wasn't  antici- 
pating much."  He  smiles.  "I  was 
wrong,"  he  says.  "Completely  wrong 
about  the  protests.  Completely  wrong 
about  what  to  expect.  And  completely 
wrong  about  Joe." 

As  a  Hungarian  refugee  growing  up  in 
Cleveland,  Eszterhas,  who  is  forty- 
six,  honed  two  skills  early  on:  he 
learned  to  write  and  he  learned  to  fight. 
"Not  necessarily  in  that  order,"  says  an 


old  friend  who  has  lost  touch  with  Esz- 
terhas. "But  he  was  great  at  both." 
Eszterhas,  whose  father  had  been  a 
novelist  in  Hungary,  read  voraciously. 
He  excelled  at  journalism,  and  after 
college  and  a  stint  at  a  paper  in  Day- 
ton, he  landed  a  job  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  He  was  getting  quite  a 
reputation  as  an  investigative  crime  re- 
porter when  the  first  Eszterhas  contro- 
versy erupted. 

In  1968,  he  had  been  sent  to  write 
about  an  Ohio  River  bridge  collapse.  Six 
months  later,  for  a  follow-up  story,  he 
visited  the  family  of  one  of  the  victims. 
Although  the  widow  was  not  home,  and 
although  Eszterhas  never  did  lay  eyes  on 
her,  his  story  suggested  otherwise. 
"Margaret  Cantrell  will  talk  neither 
about  what  happened  nor 
about  how  they  are  do- 
ing," Eszterhas  wrote. 
"She  wears  the  same 
mask  of  non-expression 
she  wore  at  the  funeral." 
The  family  sued  The 
Plain  Dealer,  claiming  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  Six 
years  later,  in  December 
1974,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  lower 
court's  award  of  $60,000  in  damages  to 
the  family.  But  long  before  the  Cantrell 
case  was  resolved,  there  was  yet  another 
Eszterhas  brouhaha  at  the  paper.  In 
1969,  Eszterhas  was  approached  by  Ron 
Haeberle,  who  had  photographed  the 
My  Lai  massacre — the  harrowing  shots 
of  dead  men,  women,  and  children  piled 
upon  one  another.  Eszterhas  and  Hae- 
berle gave  several  photos  to  The  Plain 
Dealer  and  then  tried  to  sell  them  world- 
wide, hoping  to  make  upwards  of 
$100,000.  In  1971,  Eszterhas  wrote  a 
long  essay  for  the  now  defunct  Ever- 
green Review,  in  which  he  described  his 
feverish  (and  largely  unsuccessful)  at- 
tempts to  broker  the  images  and  in  the 
process  held  The  Plain  Dealer  up  as  an 
object  of  ridicule. 

Eszterhas  got  himself  fired.  Then  he 
demanded  (and  got)  an  arbitration  hear- 
ing. The  dismissal  was  eventually  up- 
held, but  he  had  already  virtually  accept- 
ed a  job  at  Rolling  Stone. 

Interestingly,  when  they  hired  Eszter- 
has the  editors  at  Rolling  Stone  knew 
nothing  about  the  invasion-of-privacy 
case  still  working  its  way  toward  the 
High  Court.  "We  knew  about  the  arbi- 
tration, though,"  says  Paul  Scanlon, 
Eszterhas's  editor  at  Rolling  Stone. 
"And  we  knew  that  Joe  had  ferocious 
talent.  I  never  figured  out  how  much 


was  posturing  and  how  much  was  real, 
but  we  always  got  along." 

Jann  Wenner,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  Rolling  Stone — whose  credo  is  "We 
fix  broken  careers" — was  quite  taken 
with  his  new  employee.  Eszterhas  was 
a  character.  He  was  large  and  burly 
and  bearded  and  reportedly  cleaned  his 
pipe  with  the  hunting  knife  he  hung  from 
his  belt.  In  short,  he  was  Hemingway- 
'esque — heroic  in  an  antiheroic  sort  of 
way.  And  he  wrote  voluminous  amounts; 
his  chosen  subjects  were  usually  narcot- 
ics officers  or  drug  dealers  or  murderers. 

Despite  Wenner's  enthusiasm,  ques- 
tions arose  occasionally  about  Eszter- 
has's journalistic  practices.  In  his  1990 
book  about  Rolling  Stone,  Robert  Dra- 
per describes  a  much-heralded  article 
that  appeared  under  Eszterhas's  byline, 
about  the  apparent  murder  of  a  marijua- 
na dealer  in  California's  Humboldt 
County.  The  piece  sparked  a  Justice  De- 
partment investigation  of  drug  traffick- 
ing, but  shortly  after  publication  it  was 
revealed  that  Eszterhas  had  not  reported 
the  article — he  had  bought  a  finished 
manuscript  and  the  research  from  a  free- 
lancer for  $100,  telling  the  writer,  John 
Ross,  that  he  would  use  them  as  back- 
ground material.  As  he  had  done  at  The 
Plain  Dealer,  Eszterhas  embellished 
events  he  had  never  witnessed.  "I  didn't 
know  about  it,"  says  Scanlon,  who  edit- 
ed the  story.  "But  Joe  was  always  inter- 
ested in  the  drama  of  a  story.  He  could 
get  that  better  than  anyone." 

Which  is  why  scriptwriting  was  such 
a  natural  transition  for  Eszterhas.  He 
was  first  approached  by  producer  Marcia 
Nasatir  in  1974.  She  was  impressed  by  a 
story  he  had  written  on  Evel  Knievel 
("It  was  fabulous,  I  thought  he  was 
making  it  up"),  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  writing  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a  union  leader.  By 
1978,  that  script,  now  called  F.I.S.T., 
had  been  filmed.  Starring  Sylvester 
Stallone  as  the  union  leader  and  direct- 
ed by  Norman  Jewison,  it  is  an  ambi- 
tious M.E.S.S.  And,  of  course,  there 
was  the  requisite  controversy:  Eszter- 
has was  upset  because  Stallone,  hot 
from  the  success  of  Rocky,  had  made 
significant  changes  in  the  script  and 
wanted  to  share  the  writing  credit.  "I 
could  go  ten  or  fifteen  rounds  with  him 
and  win,"  Eszterhas  told  Esquire  dur- 
ing the  FIST,  melee.  "He  just  has  to 
name  the  time  and  the  place,"  Stallone 
shot  back.  "He  couldn't  last  three 
rounds  with  me." 

FIST,  may  have  been  a  Hop,  but 
Eszterhas  earned  a  reputation  for  be- 
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Europeans  have  long  appreciated  the  remarkable  engineering  and  world-class  styling  of 

a  Peugeot. 

Yet.  here  in  America,  a  Peugeot  405  is  a  rare  pleasure.  Perhaps  because  a  full  appreciation 

of  one  requires  the  kind  of  thorough  scrutiny  few  car  buyers  exercise. 

The  405  s  patented  8-valve  shock  absorbers,  for  example,  are  far  from  obvious,  yet  they  con- 
tribute to  me  renowned  Peugeot  road  feel  that  is  immediately  apparent.  Two  densities  of  foam 

are  a  subtle  but  effective  way  to  eliminate  seat  springs  and  the  road  vibrations  they  transmit.  And 
less  obvious  still  is  the  sophisticated  composite  barrier  beneath  the  roof  that  absorbs  road  noise. 

But  you'll  quickly  understand  the  value  of  every  aspect  of  the  Peugeot  405  with  closer 
scrutiny.  For  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  1-800-447-4700. 
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ing  brilliant  and  volatile.  "From  the 
beginning,  Joe  was  not  just  anoth- 
er screenwriter,"  says  a  producer. 
"He  set  himself  up  as  a  cut  above." 

Despite  his  propensity  for  controversy, 
Joe  Eszterhas  did  not  become  truly 
notorious  until  he  wrote  his  memora- 
ble "open"  letter  to  CAA  superagent 
Michael  Ovitz  on  October  3,  1989.  "For 
better  or  worse,  the  Ovitz  letter  made 
Joe  Eszterhas  a  star,"  says  a  producer. 
"A  lot  had  gone  on  with  Joe  before  that 
letter,  but  people  didn't  know  about  it. 
The  Ovitz  letter  was  like  Joe  shining  a 
spotlight  on  himself." 

Until  he  composed  that  letter,  Eszter- 
has had  been  relatively  pleased  with 
CAA.  After  having  gotten  his  first  break 
with  Guy  McElwaine  at  ICM  (and 
moved  to  Bob  Bookman  when  McEl- 
waine left  to  work  for  Warner  Bros.),  he 
had  switched  to  Rosalie  Swedlin  at  CAA 
in  1984.  For  years,  they  were  happy  to- 
gether: she  negotiated  a  six-picture  deal 
with  United  Artists  that  held  out  the 
promise  of  $5  million  over  five  years. 
In  1988,  he  got  upset  over  the  way  his 


"From  the  beginning,  Joe  was  not 
just  another  screenwriter/' 
says  a  producer.  "He  set  himself 
up  as  a  cut  above." 


script  Checking  Out  was  being  filmed 
and  left  Swedlin  briefly  for  Bookman 
(who  was  by  that  time  also  at  CAA), 
then  returned  to  her.  Shortly  afterward, 
Eszterhas  left  Swedlin  again,  this  time 
for  Rand  Holston,  known  in  agentland 
as  "the  Randroid,"  due  to  his  robotic 
nature.  Holston  is  a  less  senior  agent 
than  the  others,  and  Eszterhas  reportedly 
felt  he  would  have  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. "Joe  was  always  jealous  of  other 
clients,"  says  one  agent.  "He  wants  to 
be  the  only  star." 

All  went  well  until  Guy  McElwaine 
decided  to  return  to  agenting.  Something 
of  a  legend,  McElwaine,  who  has  re- 
portedly been  married  eight  times,  was 
wooed  back  to  ICM  by  his  former  assis- 
tant Jim  Wiatt,  who  had  risen  to  presi- 
dent of  the  agency.  "On  a  Sunday,  I  had 
just  decided  to  do  it,"  recalls  McEl- 
waine. "And  two  hours  later,  I  get  a 
call  from  Joe.  I  said,  'How  did  you 
hear?  I  haven't  told  anyone.'  'Never 


mind  how,'  Joe  said.  'I'm  not  going  to 
let  you  become  an  agent  unless  I'm 
your  first  client.'  " 

In  mid-September  1989,  Joe  Eszter- 
has met  with  Michael  Ovitz  to  discuss 
leaving  CAA.  No  one  except  the  two 
participants  really  knows  what  took 
place  inside  Ovitz's  office,  and  Ovitz  is 
not  talking.  Eszterhas,  on  the  other 
hand,  attracted  a  huge  amount  of  atten- 
tion with  his  follow-up  missive,  which 
was  nearly  instantly  everywhere  (al- 
though it  was  copied,  ostensibly,  to  just 
four  trusted  insiders)  and  which  detailed 
threats  supposedly  made  by  Ovitz,  rang- 
ing from  the  personal  ("If  you  make  me 
eat  shit,  I'm  going  to  make  you  eat 
shit")  to  the  professional  ("I'm  going  to 
tie  you  up  with  depositions  and  court 
dates  so  you  won't  be  able  to  spend  any 
time  at  your  typewriter")  to  the  simply 
horrifying  ("My  foot  soldiers  who  go  up 
and  down  Wilshire  Boulevard  each  day 
will  blow  your  brains  out"). 

While  it  is  a  certainty  that  Ovitz  did 
not  want  Eszterhas  to  leave  CAA,  many 
people   found  this   account   a  bit  far- 
fetched. "Joe  did  not  display  any  kind 
of  animosity  towards  Ovitz 
after  that  meeting,"   says  a 
close   friend   who   spoke   to 
Eszterhas  the  same  day.  "He 
said  he  was  going  to  re-sign 
at  the  agency. .  . .  And  I  talked 
to  Ovitz.  He  absolutely  felt 
the  meeting  was  successful. 
That's  why  we  were  all  so 
surprised  when  Joe  sent  the 
letter." 

Some  think  McElwaine 
badgered  Eszterhas  after  the  meeting. 
"When  they  brought  Guy  in  [to  ICM] 
they  were  sure  he'd  get  Eszterhas,"  says 
an  agent  who  was  there  at  the  time.  "It 
looked  bad  at  first  for  Guy." 

But  others  maintain  that  Eszterhas  left 
the  meeting  with  Ovitz  in  a  rage.  "When 
Joe  came  down  to  the  car  he  was  pale  as 
a  ghost,  visibly  shaken,"  producer  Ben 
Myron  said  at  the  time.  "Virtually  ev- 
erything that  he  wrote  in  the  letter  he 
told  me  word  for  word." 

The  reaction  in  Hollywood  was  mixed 
and  confused.  Television  producer  Ste- 
ven Bochco  told  the  L.A.  Times  that  he 
had  sent  a  supportive  note  to  Eszterhas; 
the  same  article  quoted  Disney  C.E.O. 
Michael  Eisner  suggesting  that  "the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  was  honestly  mis- 
interpreted by  Joe.  That  letter  was  al- 
most as  theatrical  as  one  of  his 
scripts."  Today  many  insiders  remain 
skeptical  of  Eszterhas's  depiction  of 
events.  "The  Mike  Ovitz  described  in 


the  letter  is  not  consistent  with  the  Ovitz 
that  I  know,"  says  Fox  C.E.O.  Barry 
Diller.  "It  never  smelled  right  to  me." 

"Joe  flip-flopped,  as  he  always 
does,"  says  a  former  colleague.  "Joe  is 
all  about  expedience.  He  wanted  to  go 
with  Guy  and  he  needed  to  find  a  way. 
So  he  looked  for  a  cause." 

"In  some  ways  that  letter  was  a  big  ad 
for  Joe  Eszterhas,"  says  an  agent.  "He 
made  himself  sound  like  CAA  could  not 
survive  without  him,  and,  the  whole 
time,  he  cast  himself  as  a  victim.  It  was 
brilliant.  No  one  really  thought  Mike 
talked  like  that — he  doesn't — but  CAA 
is  so  powerful,  everyone  is  happy  when 
they're  taken  down  a  notch.  For  a  mo- 
ment, Joe  was  a  hero."  Which,  though 
he  claims  otherwise,  was  perhaps  the 
point  all  along. 

"But  life  goes  on,"  adds  another 
agent.  "It  didn't  really  hurt  CAA.  And 
the  fuss  certainly  didn't  hurt  Eszter- 
has." Less  than  a  year  later,  the  rec- 
ord-setting Basic  Instinct  auction  was 
held  (and  Michael  Douglas,  who  is 
represented  by  CAA,  was  approached 
for  the  lead).  "It's  hard  to  know  if  Joe 
would  have  had  a  sale  like  that  if  he 
hadn't  written  that  letter  to  Ovitz," 
says  yet  another  agent.  "But  who  can 
say?  In  this  business,  it  definitely  helps 
to  be  notorious." 

You  have  reached  the  Queer  Nation 
Emergency  Activation  Line.  .  .  . 
GEFFEN — Gay  Extremists  Fighting 
Fascistic  Entertainment  Normalcy,  a  fo- 
cus group  of  Queer  Nation — urges  you 
to  join  them  at  a  protest  of  the  filming  of 
the  lesbo-phobic,  bi-phobic  movie  Basic 
Instinct.  Basic  Instinct  features  a  razor- 
wielding  man-killer  dyke  and  an  ice- 
pick-happy man-killer  bi-woman.  Both 
scary  stereotypes. 

That  was  the  message  on  the  Queer 
Nation  hot  line,  effectively  a  clarion 
call  to  members  of  San  Francisco's 
militant  gay  community.  Queer  Na- 
tion, at  least  in  San  Francisco,  is,  in 
the  words  of  member  Marc  Geller, 
"very  pro-sex,  very  out,  very  creative, 
and,  at  its  best,  very  explosive."  A 
Queer  Nation  group  might  go  to  a  sub- 
urban mall  and  kiss  publicly  or  hold  a 
fashion  show,  complete  with  men  and 
women  in  drag.  "AIDS  is  not  the  only 
cause,"  says  Jonathan  Katz,  who  is 
one  of  the  members  of  Queer  Nation  in 
San  Francisco.  "We're  about:  Wel- 
come to  us!" 

Katz  and  about  forty  other  members 
of  Queer  Nation  were  intent  on  disrupt- 
ing the  filming  of  Basic  Instinct  despite 
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What  well  be 

showing  on 
Monday  night 


is  a  complete 


AGATHA  CHRISTIE  MYSTERIES. 

Mondays  9pm  ET/lOpm  PT 


E  1991  Art;.  Si  Entertainment  Network  HEARST/ABC/NBC 
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V 


JfORKCLUl 


The  Stork  Club 

is  no  longer  the  toast 

of  New  York. 


The  Brooklyn  Dodgers 

have  struck  out  for 

the  other  coast. 


The  Ziegfeld  Follies 
is  all  tapped  out. 


I 
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the  fact  that  few  of  thenT  had  read  the 
script.  "It's  so  bad  that  I  couldn't  read 
the  whole  thing,"  says  Rick  Ruvolo,  a 
spokesman  for  the  protesters  and  an  aide 
to  Supervisor  Harry  Britt  (who  took  over 
Harvey  Milk's  district  in  1979).  "It  re- 
minded me  of  being  in  classes  where  I 
had  to  read  books  I  hated." 

Despite  their  willful  ignorance  about 
the  script,  the  protesters  did  have  a  point 
to  make:  homosexuals  are  often  stereo- 
typically  and  offensively  portrayed  in 
movies  and  on  television,  and  one  minor 
character  in  Basic  Instinct,  a  lesbian 
named  Roxy,  is  broadly  drawn — voy- 
euristic and  obsessive  as  a  result  of  her 
sexuality.  Yet,  as  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer stated  in  an  editorial,  the  activ- 
ists were  demanding  censorship.  "If 
people  want  to  picket  the  movie,  that's 
fine,"  the  paper  noted.  "If  people  want 
to  urge  others  not  to  see  it,  that's  also 
fine.  But  it  is  not  fine  to  use  storm- 
trooper  tactics  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
movie  from  being  made." 

Those  tactics  began  at  a  gay-and-les- 
bian  country-and-western  bar  called 
Rawhide  II,  where  a  scene  from  Basic 
Instinct  was  shot.  Rawhide  II  is  owned 
by  Ray  Chalker,  who  also  publishes  a 
gay  newspaper  called  the  San  Francisco 
Sentinel.  Protesters  began  tormenting 
Chalker:  his  bar  was  picketed,  he  re- 
ceived death  threats  on  his  answering 
machine,  glue  was  put  in  his  locks,  and 
his  Mercedes  was  trashed. 

Battle  lines  were  drawn:  San  Francis- 
co's mayor,  Art  Agnos,  up  for  re-elec- 
tion, issued  a  statement  saying  that  he 
agreed  with  the  protesters  regarding 
"the  negative  images"  in  Basic  Instinct, 
but  that  "no  city  should  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  censoring  a  movie  script.  Nor 
should  we  be  giving  a  Jesse  Helms-like 
seal  of  approval  to  programs  or  scripts." 
Agnos  did  allow  the  shooting  schedule, 
complete  with  locations,  to  be  made 
public,  allowing  the  demonstrators  to 
plan  their  protests. 

"After  the  number  of  threats  to  the 
production,  we  decided  that  some  action 
had  to  be  taken,"  says  Alan  Marshall.  A 
meeting  was  scheduled  between  the  var- 
ious protest  groups — glaad,  act  up, 
Harry  Britt 's  office,  Queer  Nation — and 
Marshall,  Verhoeven,  and  Eszterhas.  "I 
didn't  want  to  make  changes  in  the  mov- 
ie," explains  Verhoeven.  "I  asked 
Andy  Fogelson  [of  Carolco]  to  call  Esz- 
terhas and  tell  him  that  we'd  be  talking 
about  a  broader  concept.  Joe  said,  'Sure, 
I  won't  suggest  changes.'  ' 

But  as  soon  as  the  meeting  began, 
Eszterhas  told  the  activists  that  he  had 


never  met  Marshall,  the  producer;  that 
he  hadn't  seen  a  copy  of  the  most  recent 
draft;  that  he  hated  Hollywood  and 
hadn't  talked  to  Verhoeven  in  three 
months.  And  that  he  was  willing  to 
make  changes  in  his  script. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it,"  says  Mar- 
shall. "Joe  and  Paul  and  I  started  to  ar- 
gue, and  the  gay  community  interrupted 
us  to  say  we  were  fighting  on  their 
t  time."  The  activists  had  a  list  of  pro- 
posed changes.  They  wanted  Michael 
Douglas's  character  to  be  transformed 
into  a  lesbian,  and  further  suggested  that 
Kathleen  Turner  should  be  his  replace- 
ment. They  also  wanted  Catherine  and 
Roxy — both  of  whom  murder  men  in 
Basic  Instinct — to  murder  women  as 
well;  that  way,  they  explained,  lesbian 
and  bisexual  women  would  not  be  per- 
ceived as  man-haters. 

"I  was  flabbergasted,"  says  Verhoe- 
ven. "Joe  started  to  suggest  changes.  He 
said,  T  see  what  you  mean.  I  see  your 
heart.  I  understand  everything.'  I  think 
he  was  after  security  for  his  family. 
[Eszterhas  lives  in  the  Bay  Area  with  his 
wife  and  two  children.]  I  wouldn't  mind 
it  so  much,  but  he  always  postures.  He's 
so  self-righteous." 

The  activists  were  pleased.  "Eszter- 
has had  an  open  mind  and  a  big  heart," 
Ruvolo  said  later.  "Mr.  Marshall  was 
disgusted  with  the  whole  process  and 
Mr.  Verhoeven  could  not  work  through 
his  own  ego  problems.  But  I  left  the 
meeting  hopeful." 

"Joe  realized  their  suggestions  had 
some  validity,"  explains  McElwaine. 
' ' He  wanted  to  make  humanistic  changes. ' ' 

"It  was  all  politics,"  argues  Michael 
Douglas.  "He  certainly  didn't  think 
about  any  of  this  when  he  wrote  the 
script  or  when  he  read  the  last  draft,  the 
one  he  and  Verhoeven  were  hugging 
each  other  about.  It  was  all  bullshit." 

The  following  Monday,  five  days  after 
the  meeting,  Eszterhas  submitted  his 
proposed  changes  to  Verhoeven.  Cu- 
riously, despite  the  fact  that  the  protest- 
ers' demands  centered  on  the  female 
characters,  Eszterhas 's  major  changes 
involved  the  male  characters.  In  a  scene 
where  Nick  (Douglas)  and  his  partner, 
Gus,  are  discussing  Catherine  as  a  possi- 
ble murder  suspect,  Eszterhas  added  an 
exchange  about  Catherine's  sexual  ori- 
entation. Gus  asks  whether  she  is  gay, 
and  Nick  becomes  irate.  According  to 
The  Washington  Post,  he  replies,  "A  lot 
of  the  best  people  I've  met  in  this  town 
are  gay . ' ' 

He  also  reworked  a  scene  in  which 
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Nick  and  his  ex-girlfriend,  Beth — who 
once  had  a  sexual  encounter  with  Cath- 
erine— engage  in  aggressive  sex.  Sensi- 
tive to  concerns  about  date  rape, 
Eszterhas  suggested  modifying  the  scene 
so  that  before  ripping  off  Beth' s  under- 
wear Nick  pauses  to  explain  what  he's 
doing  and  to  ask  her  if  she  thinks  it's  a 
good  idea.  Then  he  rips  away. 

As  it  happens,  some  of  Eszterhas 's 
original  dialogue  is  sexist — lines  like 
"Well,  hell,  she's  got  that  magna  come 
lawdy  pussy  on  her  that  done  fried  up 
your  brain,"  but  Eszterhas  did  not  sug- 
gest changing  that  line.  Instead,  he  now 
had  Nick  countering  with  a  politically 
correct  salvo  about  sexism  and  male 
chauvinism. 

Finally,   Eszterhas   suggested   that 

"It  was  all  politics!' 
says  Michael  Douglas  of 
Eszterhas's  script  changes. 
"It  was  all  bullshit." 


a  disclaimer  run  at  the  beginning  of  the 
film.  "He  wanted  it  to  say,  'The  movie 
you  are  about  to  see  is  fiction,'  " 
Douglas  recalls  incredulously.  "Sure, 
we'll  run  that — I  mean,  why  didn't  we 
have  a  disclaimer  before  Wall  Street 
that  said,  'This  doesn't  mean  that 
every  Wall  Street  banker  is  a  crook'? 
Or  before  Fatal  Attraction — 'This 
doesn't  mean  every  single  woman  is  a 
psycho'?" 

"I  consider  his  changes  patronizing 
drivel,"  says  Peter  Hoffman,  president 
and  C.E.O.  of  Carolco.  "Joe  Eszterhas 
is  a  sniveling  hypocrite  and  I  have  no 
use  for  him.  Besides,  we  would  never 
change  a  script  in  response  to  political 
pressure."  Carolco  issued  a  statement, 
endorsed  by  Marshall  and  Douglas,  say- 
ing that  censorship  by  street  action 
would  not^be  tolerated.  Reached  at  his 
home  in  San  Rafael,  Eszterhas  said  he 
was  disappointed  by  Carolco's  decision. 
"My  changes  would  have  added  to  the 
integrity  of  the  movie,"  he  told  Daily 
Variety,  "not  detracted  from  it." 

Despite  his  apparent  concern,  Eszter- 
has did  not  release  his  proposed  changes 
to  the  activists.  That  Monday  evening, 
they  unleashed  their  most  extreme  pro- 
test of  the  shoot,  making  so  much  noise 
that  production  had  to  stop.  In  order  to 
continue   working,    Alan   Marshall   in- 


structed police  to  remove  some  thirty 
protesters  for  violating  the  restraining 
order;  they  were  driven  to  police  head- 
quarters, processed,  and  then  released. 
Three  days  later,  when  a  copy  of  Esz- 
terhas's revisions  was  received  by  Su- 
pervisor Britt's  office,  the  script 
changes  themselves  had  become  irrele- 
vant. Eszterhas  had  successfully  posi- 
tioned himself  as  an  embattled  ally. 
"What's  important,"  says  Ruvolo,  "is 
that  he  tried." 

The  activists,  who  were  attracting  the 
national  press,  were  now  also  getting 
their  larger  point  across.  In  his  column 
in  the  gay  publication  Outweek,  Michel- 
angelo Signorile  called  for  a  massive 
march  on  Hollywood  to  protest  negative 
stereotypes  of  homosexuals  in  all  films. 

"TEAR  DOWN  THE  LOTS  AND  TAKE  THE 
STUDIO  HEADS  INTO  THE  STREETS  AND 
FEED  THEM  TO  PACKS  OF  HUNGRY  PIT 
bulls,"  he  wrote. 

Having  lent  his  considerable  flair  for 
drama  to  the  proceedings,  Eszterhas  was 
now  conspicuously  quiet.  "Joe  wants  to 
put  this  behind  him,"  explained  McEl- 
waine.  "He  has  writing  to  do."  Back 
home  in  San  Rafael,  Eszterhas  already 
had  another  brouhaha  in  the  works,  this 
one  called  Sacred  Cows.  The  script  is 
about  a  liberal  Democratic  president 
who  is  photographed  having  sex  with  a 
cow  during  his  re-election  campaign; 
the  Republicans  get  hold  of  the  cow- 
sex  photos  and  attempt  to  blackmail 
the  president.  Sacred  Cows  is,  of 
course,  meant  to  be  a  satire  of  modern 
politics,  inspired  by  the  Gary  Hart- 
Donna  Rice  imbroglio.  "Laddie  [Alan 
Ladd  Jr.,  of  MGM-Pathe]  wants  to 
make  it,"  says  McElwaine.  "This 
film's  going  to  cause  more  controversy 
than  Last  Temptation  of  Christ, ' '  Esz- 
terhas has  said. 

Some  people  may  find  the  script 
shocking.  An  excerpt: 

Sam:  So  I  woke  up  with  a  hard-on  and 
poked  a  cow. 

Heff:  I'm  sorry? 

Sam:  I  poked  a  cow.  I  grew  up  on  a 
farm,  for  Pete's  sake.  It's  as  ail-American 
as  the  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Heff:  You . .  .  poked .  .  .  you  mean .  . . 

Sam:  Yeah,  I  fucked  her. 

No  doubt,  Sacred  Cows  will  start  it  all 
over  again:  the  conflicts,  the  headlines, 
the  attention.  Eszterhas  has  this  down  to 
a  science.  "In  a  way,"  says  Michael 
Douglas,  "the  guy  is  a  genius.  A  twist- 
ed, opportunistic,  self-serving  genius." 
He  laughs.  "Joe  should  run  for  office. 
He'd  probably  win."  □ 


Fortunately, 

one  good  thing  is 

MAKING  a  comeback. 

This  fall,  after  a  two-year 

renovation,  the  grand  new 

Essex  House  will  reopen 

on  Central  Park  South. 

Whether  you  recall  the  hotel 

at  the  height  of  its  glory  or 

you  simply  remember 

the  sign  on  the  skyline, 

you'll  be  happy  to  know  that 

Nikko  Hotels  International 

has  now  restored  one  of 

New  York's  greatest 

treasures.  for  reservations 

call  your  travel  agent  or 

1-800-NIKKO-US. 


It's  everything  you 
remember.  and  more. 

1 60  Central  Park  South 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

212-247-0300 

A  nikko  on  central  park 
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The  Tiffany  Atlas  Watch 

Inspired  by  Tiffany's  celebrated  Atlas  clock, 
the  Tiffany  Atlas  Watch  in  eighteen  karat  gold  with 
quartz  movement.  Also  available  in  sterling  silver. 

At  Tiffany  &  Co.  and  selected  fine  jewelers. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLYHILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     DALLAS     HOUSTON     WASHINC,  I  ON.  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     800-526-064* 


Where  style 
meets  substance 


Shorter  than  the 
Commitments — 
the  working-class 
Irish  soul  group  in 
Alan  Parker's  new 
film  of  the  same 
name — and  pretti- 
er too,  are  the  Com- 
mitment-ettes,  their  female 
backup  singing  trio. 

The  women  who  play 
the  "ettes"  are  a  mis- 
matched set  of  performers 
who  somehow  belong  to- 
gether. Pixieish  Bronagh 
Gallagher,  eighteen,  is  an 
actress  from  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Sultry  Dublin- 
bom  Maria  Doyle,  twenty- 
six,  has  sung  in  such  groups 
as  Hothouse  Flowers.  And 
blonde  Angeline  Ball, 
twenty-two,  is  a  va-voomy 
cabaret  entertainer. 

Parker  remembers  the  au- 
dition at  which  he  knew  he 
wanted  them.  "They  were 
in  the  hallway  laughing  and 
talking,"  he  says.  "They 
automatically  had  glued 
themselves  to  one  another 
before  I  made  the  choice.  I 
think  they'll  be  friends  for 
life."  And  that's  more 
than  a  commitment-ette. 

— MICHAEL  MUSTO 


Girls  just  having  fun:  Angeline  Ball,  Bronagh  Gallagher,  and  Maria  Doyle 
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General  Interest 


■        o  sooner  had  the  Gulf  War  ended  than  New  York  pub- 

M        Ushers   began   battling   for   H.    Norman   Schwarzkopf's 

B       autobiography.  Meantime,  journalists  Roger  Cohen  and 

■      Claudio  Gatti  staged  a  preliminary  strike  with  their  own 

B     book.  //;  the  Eye  of  the  Storm  (Farrar.  Straus  and  Gi- 

■  roux).  They  didn't  get  Schwarzkopf's  multimillion-dol- 

■  lar  fee.  but  they  did  turn  out  a  comprehensive  biography 
■I  of  the  all-American  general  in  blitzkrieg  time — a  particu- 
larly impressive  feat,  as  neither  author  is  himself  American. 
(Cohen  is  British;  Gatti  is  Italian.)  "Perhaps,"  says  Cohen,  a 
New  York  Times  media  reporter,  "we  had  a  more  detached  point 
of  view."  And  what  is  his  view  of  Schwarzkopf?  "I  think  he's 
an  extraordinary  general."  Gatti,  U.S.  bureau  chief  of  Europea, 
demurs:  "I  think  he's  a  very  good  general  who  was  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time."  — JIM  rasenberger 


Getting  to  know  the  general:  Roger  Cohen  and  Claudio  Gatti. 


Green 
Mansions 


o  much  for  the  penitent  nine- 
ties. "Maybe  there's  a  little  temper- 
ing because  there's  a  recession,  but 
only  because  there's  a  recession," 
says  Judith  Green,  whose  fourth  nov- 
el, Unsuitable  Company  (Bantam), 
carries  on  the  eighties  tradition  of 
sexually  spiced  sagas  of  high-stakes, 
bloodletting  consumerism.  "It's  the 
way  of  the  world.  ...  I  don't  care 
how  many  Milkens  and  Boeskys  went 
to  jail.  It's  always  going  to  be  the 
same."  A  tale  of  two  couples  locked  in 
parallel  struggles  over  a  Manhattan 
penthouse  and  a  U.S.  conglomerate, 
the  book  will  be  launched,  appropriate- 
ly, at  Le  Cirque — Manhattan's  bastion 
of  the  power  lunch  and  a  key  setting 
for  Green's  Unsuitable  adversaries. 


Judith,  Judith,  Judith!  The  author  in  Manhattan. 
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Rainbow  Like,  Maine 
Our  guarantee:  Every  item  we  sell  will  give  pou  complete  satisfaction  01  you  ma)  return  it  for  a  full  refund, 


_ 


There  are  places  in  the  heart 

where  the  hubris  of  civilization  is  stripped  away. 

Summer  cabins.  Bungalows  on  the  beach. 

A  hidden  lake  touched  by  the  first  breath  of  autumn. 

Places  with  an  unpretentious  quality 

that  we  intuitively  recognize  as  genuine  and  right. 

Such  are  the  characteristics 

of  our  outdoor  clothing  and  gear.  Created  with 

an  enduring  sense  of  style  and  tradition. 

And  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  place  you  once  knew, 

and  want  to  find  again. 


® 


Each  Piece  is  a  Signed  Original 


Patented  the  down  parka,  1936.  Outfitted  the  American  conquest  of  Mt.  Everest,  1963.  Team  sponsor  in  the  Alaska  Iditarod,  1991. 
Available  at  over  200  locations  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  We  invite  you  to  call  1-800-356-8889  Department  SBD  for  a  free  catalog. 


Ruby  Dee  (actress): 
Beloved,  by  Toni  Morrison 
(New  American  Library). 
"It's  a  story  about  vanity, 
self -concept ,  and  a  faulty 
personal  value  system .  .  . 
It  makes  for  good  reading.  " 


Larry  Bird 

(basketball  pro): 
From  Beirut  to  Jerusalem, 
by  Thomas  L.  Friedman 
(Doubleday).  "I've  always 
liked  to  keep  up  with  current 
events  in  the  world,  and 
reading  helps  me  pass 
the  time  on  road  trips.  " 


Herbie  Hancock  (musician): 
Hit  Men,  by  Fredric  Dannen 
(Times  Books).  "The  book 
tells  you  everything  you've 
always  wanted  to  know,  and 
some  things  you  didn't, 
about  the  music  business.  " 


Josie  Natori  (fashion 
C.E.O.):  Ford:  The  Men  and 
the  Machine,  by  Robert  Lacey 
(Little.  Brown).  "I  am  very 
interested  in  the  struggles  and 
experiences  of  success  stories. 
It  gives  me  inspiration.  " 


Sang-Freud 


like  clothes  that 
combine  a  formal  exte- 
rior with  an  undercur- 
rent of  provocation," 
says  thirty-year-old  En- 
glish designer  Bella 
Freud.  If  the  statement 
seems  a  tad  psychoana- 
lytical, it's  probably  be- 
cause Freud,  who  stud- 
ied at  the  prestigious 
Accademia  di  Costumi 
e  Moda  in  Rome  and 
worked  for  fashion  iconoclast  Vivienne  Westwood  for  three 
years  before  debuting  her  own  tailored-knitwear  collection  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  is  the  daughter  of  artist  Lucian  Freud 
and  the  great-granddaughter  of  legendary  shrink  Sigmund. 


Tres  Bella: 

The  fashion  designer 

models  one  of 

her  men  frocks  in 

London. 


Though  her  shapes  are 
strict,  there's  nothing 
uptight  about  Freud's 
body-hugging  school- 
girl-like suits,  short 
pleated  skirts,  and 
high-collared  ribbed 
sweaters.  Using  Co- 
lette's heroine  Clau- 
dine  as  her  muse, 
Freud  creates  designs 
thai  are  prim  yet  sensil 
al — Chanel-meets  A/ 
zedine  Alaia.  "My  clothes  have  no  life  on  the  rack,"  Freud 
says.  "But  once  you  put  them  on,  there's  a  lot  that  goes  on 
underneath."  Her  great-grandfather  would  certainly  have 
quite  a  bit  to  say  about  that.  — RICIO  i  El 
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Please  Tread  Lightly  on  public  and  private  land. 


"Credit  you  give  yourself  isn't  worth  having." 


We  could  tell  you  how  tough  the  Suzuki 
4-door  Sidekick®  4x4  is,  but  we  think  Road  &  Track 
said  it  better:  ". . .  seemingly  indestructible . . ." 

Or  we  could  talk  about  how  much  fun  it  is  to 
drive.  Instead,  we'd  rather  you  read  what  the  editors 
of  AutoWeek  said:  "...corners  more  like  a  sports 
car  than  a  4x4." 

As  for  off-road  driving,  4WD  Sport  Utility 
Magazine  said:  ". . .  will  travel  in  the  worst  places 
with  the  best  of  them . . ." 


And  when  it  comes  to  roominess,  here's  what 
AutoWeek  said:  "...a  6-ft.-2-in.  ranger,  complete 
with  smokey  hat,  had  headroom  to  spare." 

Automobile  summed  it  up  best  when  it  said: 
". . .  this  little  lightweight  is  a  heavyweight  contender . . 

But  we'd  like  to  know  whatnot/  think.  So  call 
1-800-447-4700  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you.  Then  test  drive  a  Suzuki. 
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SUZUKI  SIDEKICK  4-Dr 

Everyday  vehicles  that  arerit; 


This  vehicle  handles  differently  from  ordinary  passenger  cars.  Federal  law  cautions  to  avoid  sharp  turns  and  abrupt  maneuvers.  Always  wear  your  seat  bell.  For  specific  details,  please  read  your 
Owner's  Manual.  'Manufacturer s  suggested  retail  price.  Taxes,  title,  freight,  and  license  extra.  Dealers  set  own  price.  ©  1991  American  Suzuki  Motor  Corporation. 
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rregnano 

agrees 

with  me," 

Moore  says. 

"I  feel 

comfortable." 


Everything's  happening 
at  once  for  Demi  Moore. 

She's  expecting  her 

second  child  with  husband 

Bruce  Willis — 

and  nudging  his  mega-star  bucks 

with  her  own  $2.5  milHon  fee. 

And  while  he's  licking 

his  Hudson  Hawk  wounds, 

everyone's  waiting 

to  see  if  her  new  movie, 

The  Butchers  Wife, 

will  make  her  more  than  the 

one-hit  wonder 

of  Ghost 

NANCY  COLLINS  reports 


ts  her  face, '  'says  Willis. e ' 1 fell  in  love  with  her  before  I  even 
talked  to  her....  The  girl  you  saw  in  Ghost  is  what  I  fell  in  love  with. 


Demi  Moore  and 

Bruce  Willis  on 

the  beach  near  their 

home  in  Malibu. 


don't  think  I'm  a  big-time 
movie  star,"  says  Demi 
Moore.  "My  career's  been 
very  slow.  I've  certainly  not 
jumped  into  the  [superstar] 
crowd,  the  flavor  of  the 
month.  I  don't  know  if  that'll 
ever  happen.  It's  nice  that 
Ghost  did  well,  but  it's  a 
fleeting  moment.  I  want  to 
have  enough  going  on  in  my  life — the 
real  stuff — so  I  can  roll  with  the  ups 
and  downs." 

These  days,  the  twenty-eight-year- 
old  actress's  real  life  revolves  around 
the  birth  of  her  second  child,  which  is 
expected  at  the  end  of  August.  Moore 
sits  splay-legged  on  the  kitchen  ban- 
quette of  her  trailer,  patting  her  protrud- 
ing stomach  through  the  filmy  pink 
charmeuse  nightgown  she  is  wearing  to 
play  a  romantic  southern  clairvoyant  in 
her  latest  movie,  The  Butcher's  Wife. 
"Pregnancy  agrees  with  me,"  she  says, 
beaming.  "I  feel  comfortable." 

She  also  feels  it  provides  "perspec- 
tive," something  she  can  use  a  healthy 
dose  of  at  this  nail-biting  time  in  her 
life.  The  Butcher's  Wife,   her  pivotal 
follow-up  to  last  summer's  runaway 
hit  Ghost,  is  being  released  in  late  Au- 
gust, and  critics  are  still  slicing  up 
i  Bruce  Willis's  $65  million  mega-flop, 
2  Hudson  Hawk. 
1       Moore  says  she  hasn't  read  any  re- 

*  views  of  her  husband's  movie,  and  she 
t  sounds  remarkably  detached  about  its 
i  sensational  flameout:  "I'm  aware  of  the 
■»  basic  periphery  of  what  it  hasn't  done 
p  .  .  .that  the  reviews  have  been  so  in- 
S  credibly  malicious.  But  in  truth  it  hasn't 

0  absorbed  into  anything  going  on  for  me. 
£  Obviously,  I  have  compassion  for  my 
™-  partner  and  would  prefer  the  response  to 
§  him  and  his  efforts  of  great  passion  to 

1  be  more  positive.  Other  than  that,  I'm 
j  not  that  involved  with  it." 

J       Moore  is  wary  when  commenting  on 

*  her  husband's  career,  and  smoothly  pro- 

0  fessional  when  talking  about  her  own, 

1  but  she  is  unreservedly  passionate  when 
|  the  conversation  turns  to  motherhood, 
>  family,  and  her  daughter,  Rumer,  who 
|  will  have  her  third  birthday  in  August. 

"I  didn't  go  back  to  work  until  Rumer 
was  five  months  old,"  Moore  recalls 
with  a  smile.  "I  wasn't  interested  in 
having  someone  else  come  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  to  do  stuff  I'd  been 
waiting  to  do.  Rumer  slept  in  our  bed 
until  very  recently,  every  night.  That's 


a  philosophy.  There's  just  a  closeness 
and  a  security  that  you're  there.  I 
didn't  care  that  I  was  awakened  two  to 
three  times  a  night  and  still  had  to  get 
up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
go  to  work. 

"I  nursed  Rumer  until  she  was  two 
years  old,"  adds  Moore.  "She  came 
with  me  to  the  set  in  the  morning  and 
stayed  until  I  left.  I  nursed  her  all  day." 

Though  Moore  likes  to  claim  that  she 
and  Willis  are  "floundering  and  learn- 
ing just  like  everybody  else,"  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  be  parents,  she  recog- 
nizes that  celebrity  children  start  out 
with  a  strange  slant  on  things.  "Rumer 
and  I  were  sitting  on  the  couch  and  I 
was  flipping  through  the  channels,"  she 
remembers.  "We  were  looking  for  Ses- 
ame Street  or  something.  There  was  an 
interview  with  Kevin  Costner,  and  they 
flashed  a  cover  of  an  US  magazine  that  I 
was  also  on.  And  she  goes,  'Oh,  look! 
There's  Mommy!'  And  I  said  to  Bruce, 
'That's  so  strange.'  I  mean,  I  don't  think 
she  has  any  concept  that  everybody's 
Mommy  and  Daddy  aren't  on  TV. 

"There's  got  to  be  a  certain  point 
where  she's  got  to  understand  where  her 
roots  are,"  Moore  emphasizes.  "We 
want  to  be  able  to  have  a  foundation 
that's  outside  of  this  life." 

Moore's  own  life  has  been  anything 
but  steady  and  secure.  She  has  over- 
come a  string  of  setbacks — an  unhappy 
childhood,  a  failed  first  marriage,  a 
reckless  streak  of  drug  and  alcohol  use, 
near  nuptials  with  Emilio  Estevez,  and 
one  of  the  worst  outfits  in  the  history  of 
the  Academy  Awards  (the  bizarre  com- 
bo of  bicycle  shorts,  bustier,  and  bustle 
skirt  she  wore  two  years  ago) — to  be- 
come the  female  half  of  what  People 
magazine  has  dubbed  "Hollywood's 
Hottest  Couple." 

It  is  a  title  she  claims  not  to  be  alto- 
gether thrilled  with.  "We  don't  sit 
around  thinking,  'Hey,  honey,  do  you 
believe  it?  We're  the  hottest  couple  in 
town!'  '  In  fact,  Moore  says  she  has 
never  gotten  comfortable  with  her  ce- 
lebrity. "I  always  felt  that  if  I  ever  was 
involved  in  what  you  would  consider 
Hollywood,  that  I  would  be  visiting. 
You  know?  I  got  to  come  and  visit." 

Moore  says  she  has  more  serious  con- 
cerns on  her  mind  anyway.  "I'm  com- 
ing up  to  a  time  when  it's  going  to  be 
really  important  that  I  find  out  what  I 
can  give  back,"  she  says  without  a  trace 
of  self-consciousness.  "My  desires  con- 
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(  in  some  way  with  helping  children. 
(  inding  a  way  to  nurture  that  part  of  our 
world.  I  think  I  need  to  find  a  charity." 
Moore's  foggy  altruism  is  interrupted 
by  a  knock  on  the  trailer  door  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  Rumer's  nanny,  carry- 
ing the  sleeping  toddler,  who  is  outfit- 
ted in  a  pink  tutu  and  white  stockings 
decorated  with  navy-blue  cows.  Demi 
takes  her  daughter  and  lays  her  on  the 
couch  across  from  the  makeup  mirror  to 
finish  her  nap.  "With  children,  you 
don't  have  any  reason  not  to  trust 
them,"  she  observes  as  she  turns  back, 
"because  they'll  truly  tell  you  like  it  is. 
They'll  say  'I  love  you,'  they'll  say 
'Don't  touch  me,'  they'll  say  'I  don't 
want  you.'  You  always  know  where 
you  stand." 

Exactly  where  Demi  Moore 
stands  in  Hollywood  is  a  matter 
of  some  debate.  There  is  a 
marked  division  between  those 
who  think  she  has  reached  the  acting 
and  box-office  heights  of  Julia  Roberts, 
Geena  Davis,  Jodie  Foster,  Meg  Ryan, 
and  Michelle  Pfeiffer,  and  those  who 
think  she  has  had  more  good  fortune 
than  talent.  "She  was  damned  lucky  to 
get  into  Ghost,""  says  one  top  producer. 
"It  wasn't  like  she  was  Geena  Davis, 
someone  who's  put  in  some  wonderful 
performances.  Demi  hasn't  done  that — 
she  was  lucky  and  married  well.  And 
the  success  of  Ghost  and  the  fact  that 
she's  Mrs.  Bruce  Willis  all  went  to  her 
head  at  the  same  moment,  swelling  it 
unmercifully." 

Others  criticize  what  they  call  "the 
entourage  factor."  On  the  set  of  The 
Butcher's  Wife  Moore  was  catered  to  by 
an  assistant,  a  dialogue  coach,  a  mas- 
seuse, a  psychic  consultant,  Rumer's 
nanny,  and  a  bodyguard  (while  shoot- 
ing in  New  York) — in  addition  to  the 
standard-issue  hairdresser,  makeup 
person,  and  stand-in.  She  arrived  for 
each  morning's  shoot  in  a  limo  and  in- 
sisted on  flying  between  locations  by 
private  plane. 

"Demi  is  very  much  a  movie  star," 
says  Ezra  Litwak,  one  of  the  screenwrit- 
ers on  The  Butcher's  Wife.  "Everything 
revolves  around  that  fact.  She  knows 
what  she  wants  and  how  to  get  it.  She 
had  a  strong  conception  of  her  role  that 
wasn't  up  for  discussion.  She's  a  very 
focused  woman." 

»»  "I'm  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
'Vho  think  I'm  a  bitch,"  says  Moore.  "I 
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ask  for  what  I  want  and  there  are  times  I 
say,  T  don't  like  this.  I  don't  want  this. 
It  doesn't  work  for  me.'  I  don't  fear  to 
speak  my  mind.  If  it  means  changing 
everything  that's  there,  I'll  do  it." 

She  takes  another  bite  of  the  steamed 
vegetables  that  have  been  delivered 
from  the  Ivy  to  her  trailer  on  the  Para- 
mount lot.  She  doesn't  seem  angry 
about  the  Industry  dish  accusing  her  o£ 


the  Willises  gave 

birth  on  film— 

the  couple  had  three 

video  cameras 

taping 
the  big  event. 


becoming  an  instant  prima  donna,  just  a 
tad  defensive.  "From  my  perspective 
I've  got  a  very  professional  reputa- 
tion," she  shrugs.  "I'm  strong  and 
opinionated,  but  I'm  not  difficult  in  the 
sense  that  'Is  my  motor  home  big 
enough?'  It  doesn't  bother  me.  Time 
will  outweigh  the  moment.  Besides,  if 
you're  a  woman  and  ask  for  what  you 
want,  you're  treated  differently  than  if 
you're  a  man.  .  .  .  It's  a  lot  more  inter- 
esting to  write  about  me  being  a  bitch 
than  being  a  nice  woman." 

Moore's  defenders  predict  she  will  be 
around  a  long  time,  pointing  out  that 
she  is  a  finalist  for  the  female  lead  in 
the  high-profile  Jack  Nicholson-Tom 
Cruise-Rob  Reiner  project  based  on 


the  Broadway  hit  A  Few  Good  Men\ 
"That's  a  major  star  vehicle,"  says  onej 
of  Hollywood's  most  powerful  agents. 
"It's  a  great  role  with  great  stars  and  a] 
great  director,  which  would  take  a  lot  of 
pressure  off  of  the  performance  ofj 
Butcher's  Wife."" 

"I  knew  from  the  very,  very  begin-l 
ning  Demi  was  going  to  be  a  movie 
star,"  says  another  true  believer,  Craig 
Baumgarten,   the   Twentieth   Century 
Fox  executive  on  Die  Hard  who  cast 
Moore  in   1984's  No  Small  Affair.  "I 
knew  it  when  I  saw  dailies  on  No  Small] 
Affair.  When  she  was  in  pain,  you  just] 
wanted  to  make  her  feel  better.  She  can  I 
rip   your   heart   out,    make   you   care. 
That's  a  rare  quality  and  part  of  what| 
makes  a  star." 

"She's  sexy  and  feminine,  but  also 
tough,"  agrees  Lisa  Weinstein,  the  pro- 
ducer of  Ghost.  "Plus,  she's  got  this 
great  voice.  And  she's  like  Madonna. 
The  camera's  in  love  with  the  two  of) 
them.  No  matter  where  you  put  them,  it) 
comes  out  great. 

"I  don't  think  she's  difficult,"  con- 
tinues Weinstein.  "She's  somebody 
who  has  very  strong  opinions.  People 
think  that  actors  who  ask  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions and  demand  the  time  to  give  their 
best  performance  are  difficult.  Those 
are  the  only  two  things  Demi  ever  did. 
She  takes  her  work  very  seriously. 
Someone  who  wants  to  do  good  work 
demands  good  work  from  others." 

"Demi  has  this  accessible  vulnerabil- 
ity that  makes  her  attractive,"  s;ns 
Denise  DeClue,  one  of  the  screenwrit- 
ers of  Moore's  1986  film  About  Last\ 
Night.  .  .  .  "She's  like  the  prettiest  girl 
in  your  class.  She's  perfectly  suited  to 
the  roles  she  gets.  The  best  women's 
roles  aren't  complicated — they're  very 
simple,  two-  or  three-note  roles.  If  you 
can  do  that  well,  focus  and  not  be  con- 
fused, you've  got  a  lot  going  for  you. 
This  is  the  nineties.  This  is  the  lottery- 
ticket  deal.  Do  you  need  years  of  for- 
mal training?  Do  you  need  an 
intellectual  understanding  of  the  role 
or  do  you  just  have  to  be  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time?" 

Though  being  Mrs.    Bruce  Willis 
couldn't  hurt  a  girl  in  Holly  wood  (at 
least  until  Hudson  Hawk),  Moore  takes 
umbrage  at  the  notion  that  her  three 
and-a-half-year  superstar   marriage 
jacked  up  her  career.  "I  don't  think  be 
ing  Bruce's  wife  has  helped  my  eaieei 
I  didn't  get  (Continued  on  pdgt  142  ) 
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ight  thousand  feet  over- 
head, a  French-made  Aero- 
spatiale helicopter  jettisons 
its  cargo:  three  paratroop- 
ers in  police  uniforms. 
With  smoke  flares  strapped 
to  their  ankles,  they  paint 
mad,  swirling  patterns  in 
the  sky.  Moments  later, 
they  land  on  the  fairway  of 
the  first  hole  at  the  Rancho 
Park  Golf  Course  in  Century 
City  and  deliver  a  golf  ball 
to  the  chief  of  police. 

Now  the  chief  can  take 
the  first  swing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment's annual  charity  golf  tournament, 
an  event  that  boasts  "eighty  celebri- 
ties." Yet,  for  all  the  stars  on  hand 
(John  Candy,  Robert  Stack,  Peter  "Ro- 
boCop"  Weller),  the  chief  draws  most 
of  the  attention.  Daryl  Gates  is  at  the 
center  of  a  national  debate  on  police 
brutality,  in  the  wake  of  the  merciless 
beating  of  an  unarmed  black  man  by 
white  L.A.P.D.  officers.  He  has  been 
blamed  for  a  "racist"  and  "out  of  con- 
trol" police  force.  Picketers,  civic 
groups,  editorial  writers,  and  finally  the 
mayor  have  demanded  his  resignation. 
The  past  few  weeks  have  brought  one 
humiliation  after  another — A.C.L.U. 
officials  dumping  crates  of  protest  mail 
at  his  feet,  hecklers  chanting,  "Hey  hey 
ho  ho,  Daryl  Gates  has  got  to  go!" 

But  today  Gates  is  smiling,  and  the 
crowd  is  smiling  back.  He  autographs 
souvenir  programs  and  assures  well- 
wishers  that  he  is  not  about  to  step 
down  after  forty-two  years  in  the 
L.A.P.D.  and  thirteen  as  chief.  Gates  is 
rawboned  and  clean-cut,  with  remark- 
able vitality  for  a  man  who  will  be  six- 
ty-five in  August.  He  is  a  fitness  nut 
who  runs  and  works  out  on  a  weight 
machine  every  day.  (While  he  was  hos- 
pitalized for  pneumonia  three  years  ago, 
the  nurses  caught  him  doing  push-ups. 
"Didn't  matter.  I  already  got  in  eighty 
— my  first  set.") 

Gates  remains  the  most  gawked-over 
celebrity  until  the  ninth  hole,  when  the 
tournament  M.C.  reunites  him  with  "an 
old  friend,"  Bob  Hope.  The  octogenari- 
an comic  hits  a  few  balls  until,  visibly 
worn  out,  he  calls  it  quits.  "Bob, 
you're  really  a  super  guy.  You've  done 
so  much  for  me,"  Gates  says,  embrac- 
ing him.  Before  a  police  escort  whisks 
him  off  the  green,  Hope  expresses  his 
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feelings  in  a  private  aside:  "Just  be- 
cause a  couple  of  officers  were  over- 
zealous  doesn't  discredit  the  thousands 
of  good  ones." 

Overzealous  is  rather  an  understate- 
ment. On  March  3,  a  police  helicopter 
hovered  over  a  street  corner  in  Lake 
View  Terrace,  training  its  searchlight 
on  an  unemployed  construction  worker 
named  Rodney  Glenn  King,  who  was  in 
the  process  of  being  kicked  and  clubbed 
senseless  by  three  police  officers.  A  ser- 
geant supervised  the  beating,  and  a 
score  of  other  officers  looked  on  with- 
out interfering.  Unfortunately  for  the 
police,  a  bystander  on  a  nearby  balcony 
captured  the  horrifying  spectacle  with 
his  video  camera.  By  the  following  day, 
the  tape  was  being  broadcast  around  the 
world.  King,  who  had  been  stopped  for 
speeding,  was  struck  more  than  fifty 
times  with  the  officers'  two-foot-long 
solid-aluminum  batons.  There  was  no 
sound  track,  but,  watching  the  video, 
you  could  almost  hear  what  a  passenger 
in  King's  car  later  described:  "bones 
being  cracked.  .  .loud  thumps,  gushy 
sounds." 

Gates — who  is  far  from  media-sav- 
vy— underestimated  the  impact  of  the 
gruesome  video.  He  brushed  off  the  in- 
cident as  an  "aberration"  and  showed 
little  regard  for  the  victim.  Pointing  out 
that  Rodney  King  was  a  convicted  rob- 
ber on  parole,  Gates  offered  the  hope 
that  his  most  recent  run-in  with  the  cops 
"will  be  the  vehicle  to  move  him  down 
the  road  to  a  good  life." 

And  so,  as  he  has  often  done  in  the 
past,  the  outspoken  chief  made  himself 
the  central  issue  in  the  controversy. 
Comments  attributed  to  him  over  the 
years  that  appeared  to  show  him  as  big- 
oted and  militaristic  were  quoted  inces- 
santly. Gates  was  alleged  to  have  infect- 
ed the  troops  with  his  meanspirited 
personality,  much  like  the  dark  sergeant 
portrayed  by  Tom  Berenger  in  Platoon. 
But  for  every  denunciation  of  the 
chief's  character  came  an  equally  heart- 
felt protest  from  a  friend  or  colleague 
that  the  real  Daryl  Gates  was  warm  and 
compassionate  and  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood figures  in  public  office. 

On  television — the  only  place  most 
people  have  seen  him — Gates  appears 
cold  and  bellicose.  But,  meeting  Gates 
in  private,  it  is  hard  to  give  much 
weight  to  the  Platoon  theory.  He  is  in- 
deed warm,  quick  to  laugh  at  himself, 
with  an  almost  boyish  eagerness  to  be 
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liked.  On  a  recent  day 
outside  his  sixth-floor 
office  at  Parker  Cen- 
ter, the  downtown 
police  headquarters, 
he  seemed  mystified 
by  the  animosity  he 
has  provoked.  "Peo- 
ple want  to  make  me  a 
monster,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head. 

As  one  learns 
more  about  Gates, 
the  dichotomy  be- 
comes less  of  a  sur- 
prise. Almost  everything  about  him  is  a 
paradox.  Gates  is  the  son  of  a  devout 
Mormon  mother  and  an  alcoholic  fa- 
ther. He  created  DARE,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  lauded  anti-drug  programs, 
yet  his  only  son  is  a  heroin  addict  now 
in  a  methadone  program.  During  his 
own  career  as  a  police  officer,  he  was  a 
model  of  restraint;  in  the  middle  of  the 
Watts  riot  of  1965,  while  being  pelted 
with  rocks  and  bottles,  he  calmly  estab- 
lished a  command  post  in  the  middle  of 
an  intersection.  Yet  his  rhetoric  is  a  call 
to  arms;  he  referred  to  one  victim  of 
police  abuse  as  "lucky"  he  wasn't 
more  seriously  injured,  and  last  year  he 
told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
that  "the  casual  drug  user  ought  to  be 
taken  out  and  shot." 

If  Gates  is  impossible  to  paint  in 
broad  strokes,  the  same  is  true  of  his 
department.  The  L.A.P.D.  is  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  of  all  the  nation's 
police  forces  and,  at  its  best,  a  model  of 
cool  efficiency.  But  the  King  incident  is 
hardly  the  first  indication  of  a  brutal 
undercurrent.  In  August  1988,  about 
eighty  officers,  some  armed  with 
sledgehammers,  destroyed  four  apart- 
ments in  a  misguided  search  for  drugs 
and  gang  members,  leaving  such  devas- 
tation that  the  Red  Cross  offered  disas- 
ter relief.  (Twenty-two  officers  were 
suspended  briefly,  but  only  two  were 
forced  to  resign.) 

Thanks  to  the  Rodney  King  incident, 
the  Justice  Department  is  now  studying 
whether  police  brutality  is  on  the  rise 
nationally,  and  a  blue-ribbon  panel  is 
exploring  the  same  issue  in  the  L.A.P.D. 
For  now,  the  question  can  be  tackled 
only  anecdotally,  since  there  are  no  reli- 
able statistics.  It  is  true  that  last  year  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  paid  out  $1 1 .3  mil- 
lion in  court  awards  and  settlements  for 
police   misconduct,    which   should   at 
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least  give  Gates  pause.  But  the  chief  is 
more  apt  to  blame  that  on  the  liberal 
court  system  than  on  his  troops. 

Indeed,  the  mentality  common  to  the 
department  and  its  leader  can  be  charac- 
terized as  Us  Against  Them.  The 
L.A.P.D.  sees  itself  as  the  embattled 
foe  of  an  increasingly  hostile,  armed, 
and  dangerous  populace.  With  only 
8,300  sworn  officers  in  a  city  of  3.5 
million,  the  L.A.P.D.  has  the  lowest  ra- 
tio of  cops  to  civilians  of  any  major  ur- 
ban police  force  in  the  nation.  The 
department  has  already 
dealt  with  more  than  two 
hundred  gang-related 
killings  this  year,  and 
gang  membership  is  said 
to  top  70,000.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  enormous  in- 
flux of  Mexicans  and  Cen- 
tral Americans,  the  police 
have  come  to  feel  like 
mercenaries  fighting  a  war 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  re- 
sult is  what  one  officer 
calls  "the  John  Wayne 
Syndrome — you  and  me, 
pardner,  against  the 
world.  Who  do  we  stop? 
The  dummies.  It's  us 
against  the  dummies." 

Gates  evinces  a  similar 
paranoia,  a  feeling  of  be- 
ing surrounded  by  enemies — only  his 
are  political.  This  is  hard  to  grasp  at 
first,  because  he  has  a  fire  wall  of  pro- 
tection unknown  to  other  urban  police 
chiefs.  Thanks  to  a  city  charter  amend- 
ed in  the  1930s  after  a  political-corrup- 
tion scandal,  the  chief  of  the  L.A.P.D. 
is  answerable  only  to  a  five-member  Po- 
lice Commission.  The  commission  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  it  effective- 
ly blocks  his  power  over  the  police 
chief,  who  is  a  civil  servant  and  cannot 
be  fired  without  "good  and  sufficient 
cause."  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  has  for  a 
decade  been  asking  voters  to  change  the 
charter  so  that  he  can  sack  the  police 
chief  if  he  chooses.  Gates  sees  this  as  a 
serious  threat,  and  tends  to  gruffly  dis- 
miss all  criticism  of  the  L.A.P.D.  as  a 
vote  for  "bringing  us  back  into  the  Dark 
Ages — a  police  department  tied  to  poli- 
ticians!" 

Not  surprisingly,  Gates  accuses  Brad- 
ley of  exploiting  the  Rodney  King  inci- 
dent in  "a  grab  for  power."  On  April  2, 
Bradley  met  with  Gates  and  urged  him 
to  retire  for  the  good  of  the  city.  Deputy 
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Mayor  Mark  Fabiani  recalls  that  "the 
chief  leapt  to  his  feet,  engaged  in  a  short 
diatribe,  and  stormed  out  of  the  room." 
Two  days  later  the  battle  intensified  when 
the  Police  Commission  voted  to  furlough 
Gates  for  sixty  days.  One  day  after  that,' 
the  commission  ruling  was  contested  by 
the  City  Council  and  subsequently  over- 
turned. Gates  won  that  round,  but  the 
effort  to  remove  him  goes  on.  < 

Today,  there  are  some  titters  on  the 
golf  course  from  Gates's  retinue  as  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Melanie  Lomax  ap- 
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pears  with  her  young  daughter.  A  black 
civil-rights  lawyer,  Lomax  has  been 
openly  antagonistic  toward  the  chief. 
Gates,  who  is  skilled  at  keeping  his 
emotions  in  check,  is  polite.  But  when 
the  round  starts,  he  briefly  allows  his 
feelings  to  show.  Pointing  to  the  sky 
divers,  one  of  Gates's  golf  partners 
says,  "Next  year  you're  gonna  get  the 
Police  Commission  to  do  that,  right, 
Daryl?" 

"Yes,"  he  agrees.  "Without  the 
parachutes." 

The  events  of  March 
3  that  are  the  cause 
of  Gates's  current 
troubles  are  still 
very  much  in  dis- 
pute. On  the  orders 
of  their  respective 
lawyers,  neither  Rodney 
King  nor  his  alleged  at- 
tackers are  talking  to  the 
press.  Four  men  were  in- 
dicted in  the  beating:  Of- 
ficers Laurence  Powell, 
Timothy  Wind,  and  The- 
odore Briseno  (who  al- 
legedly kicked  King), 
and  the  supervising  ser- 
geant, Stacey  Koon.  The 
trial  of  the  four  officers 
on  a  number  of  felony 
counts  is  pending.  All  four  have  been 
charged  with  assault  with  a  deadly  weap- 
on and  excessive  use  of  force;  Powell  and 
Koon  have  also  been  accused  of  filing 
false  police  reports;  and  Koon  has  been 
charged  with  attempting  to  cover  up 
Powell's  alleged  misdeeds.  A  report  by 
the  L.A.P.D. 's  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, obtained  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  led  to  a  departmental  recommenda- 
tion that  the  four  policemen  be  fired. 
King's  lawyer  has  filed  an  $83  million 
claim  against  California  authorities;  he 
is  also  bringing  a  civil-rights  suit 
against  Chief  Gates,  Mayor  Bradley, 
and  all  the  officers  present. 

Perhaps  the  first  significant  event  of 
that  fateful  evening  occurred  after  roll 
call  at  Foothill  Division,  located  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  A  number  of  offi- 
cers joined  in  a  baton-training  session 
behind  the  station  house.  The  sergeant 
in  charge  later  told  Internal  Affairs  that 
Laurence  Powell's  technique  was 
"weak" — he  was  instructed  on  how  to 
hit  the  practice  board  effectively.  AHei 
the   training    session,    Powell    and    his 


partner,  Timothy  Wind  (who,  the  ser- 
geant said,  had  demonstrated  "excel- 
lent" baton  technique),  climbed  into 
their  car  and  headed  off. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  they  inter- 
vened in  a  domestic  dispute  in  a  black 
household.  By  12:30  A.M.,  they  were 
back  in  their  cruiser,  and  Powell  was 
swapping  typed  messages  with  a  female 
officer  on  foot  patrol,  using  his  M.D.T. , 
a  computer  console  on  the  dashboard. 
Powell  sent  a  message  describing  the  do- 
mestic quarrel  as  a  scene  "right  out  of 
Gorillas  in  the  Mist, ' '  a  comment  that  has 
since  been  construed  as  a  racial  crack. 

At  12:47,  the  emergency-board  oper- 
ator broadcast  a  call  to  all  units.  The 
highway  patrol  was  chasing  a  white 
Hyundai  on  Foothill  Boulevard.  The 
driver  was  allegedly  speeding  and  had 
ignored  police  instructions  to  pull  over. 
Powell  and  Wind,  along  with  several 
other  patrol  teams,  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
So  did  an  "airship" — the  officers'  term 
for  the  L.A.P.D.'s  pursuit  helicopters. 
The  Hyundai  was  finally  stopped,  and 
Rodney  King  climbed  out,  leaving  his 
two  passengers  inside. 

Sergeant  Stacey  Koon,  a  fourteen-year 
veteran  of  the  L.  A. P. D.,  was  already  on 
the  scene.  Other  police  officers  would 
continue  to  arrive  as  the  arrest  of  King 
escalated  into  violence.  In  the  end,  there 
would  be  a  total  of  twenty-one  L .  A .  P .  D . 
officers  on  hand,  as  well  as  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  highway-patrol  officers  and 
school-district  police. 

Koon  later  told  Internal  Affairs  that 
he  was  immediately  wary  of  King,  who 
was  over  six  feet  and  "very  muscular." 
Koon  said  he  made  eye  contact  with  the 
twenty-five-year-old  King,  who  ap- 
peared "spaced  out,"  as  though  he 
were  on  PCP — a  drug  that  can  render 
someone  impervious  to  pain  and  dra- 
matically increase  adrenaline.  (Tests 
later  showed  there  was  no  "angel  dust" 
in  King's  system.)  The  highway  patrol 
gave  King  .orders  over  a  loudspeaker — 
"Hands  up,  get  on  the  ground" — and 
King  did  get  on  all  fours,  but  reportedly 
moved  his  body  up  and  down  like  a  run- 
ner on  a  starting  block.  Powell  told  In- 
ternal Affairs  that  he  tried  to  force  King 
to  the  ground,  but  that  King  rose  up  and 
nearly  knocked  the  officer  off  his  feet. 

Koon  said  he  ordered  Powell  to  un- 
holster  his  gun  in  case  deadly  force  was 
needed.  Koon  then  pulled  out  his 
Taser — a  small  black  plastic  stun  gun — 
and  fired  two  darts  into  King,  holding 


down  a  button  that  was  supposed  to 
send  50,000  volts  of  paralyzing  electric- 
ity through  the  suspect's  body.  Koon 
later  claimed  that  King  did  not  respond 
to  either  dart.  Koon  then  decided  that 
the  circumstances  called  for  serious  in- 
jury and  severe  pain.  He  gave  the  order: 
"Hit  his  joints,  hit  his  wrists,  hit  his 
elbows,  hit  his  knees,  hit  his  ankles." 

(It  might  seem  incredible  that  break- 
ing King's  joints  was  viewed  by  Koon 
as  the  proper  means  to  subdue  him.  But 
he  is  expected  to  raise  as  a  defense  that 
ever  since  1982  the  preferred  method  of 
"choking  out"  an  uncooperative  sus- 
pect has  been  forbidden.  The  bar-arm 
choke  hold  made  a  suspect  pass  out  long 
enough  to  get  handcuffs  on  him — but 
also  caused  death  in  a  few  cases.  When 
the  technique  was  outlawed,  the  metal 
side-handled  nightstick  and  the  Taser 
gun  were  given  to  officers  as  compensa- 
tion. "Before  they  took  away  the  choke 
hold,"  says  one  officer,  "I  never  seri- 
ously hurt  anyone.") 

Powell  and  Wind  began  to  deliver  the 
blows.  Each  later  claimed  to  have  been 
focused  only  on  King,  and  Powell  said 
he  was  unaware  of  the  blows  being 
struck  by  his  partner.  By  12:59,  King 
was  handcuffed  and  hog-tied,  and  an 
ambulance  had  been  called.  Powell  and 
Wind  were  sweaty  and  exhausted  after 
the  beating;  when  they  arrived  at  the 
hospital  with  King,  Wind  fell  asleep  for 
several  minutes. 

The  testimony  of  other  witnesses  tak- 
en by  Internal  Affairs — not  to  mention 
■  the  video  shot  by  Foothill  resident 
George  Holliday — suggested  that  in 
spite  of  Koon's  order  to  "hit  the  joints" 
Powell  struck  King  repeatedly  in  the 
face,  head,  and  neck. 

Photographs  of  King  taken  after  the 
beating  and  the  report  of  the  doctor  who 
examined  him  confirmed  this.  Apart 
from  a  broken  ankle,  King  was  found  to 
have  a  fractured  eye  socket,  facial-nerve 
damage,  eleven  skull  fractures,  and  a 
severe  concussion.  The  force  of  the  baton 
blows  knocked  fillings  from  his  teeth. 

Daryl  Gates  says  that  when  he  first 
viewed  the  videotape  it  made 
him  "physically  ill."  But  if  he 
was  angry  it  did  not  come 
across.  Gates  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  vitriol  when  one  of  his 
own  is  harmed.  At  a  press  con- 
ference early  this  year,  he  referred  to  a 
cop  killer,  through  clenched  teeth,  as  a 


"no-good  son-of-a-bitch  asshole."  But 
in  describing  his  feelings  about  the  at- 
tack on  King,  his  language  was  oddly 
casual  and  lacking  in  emotion.  He  was 
"disappointed"  in  Stacey  Koon;  the  in- 
cident demonstrated  "total  human  fail- 
ure"; the  officers  who  stood  and 
watched  were  "cowardly"  for  not  step- 
ping in. 

"Everyone  wanted  me  to  express 
terrible  outrage,"  Gates  says  today. 
"  'Those  officers  ought  to  be  fired!'' 
Had  I  said  that  without  any  investiga- 
tion, anything  I  said  afterward  would 
have  been  meaningless.  Everybody  was 
expressing  horror  at  what  they  saw,  and 
I  had  exactly  the  same  feelings.  But 
what  I  tried  to  tell  the  media  is,  I'm  in  a 
difficult  position.  I  am  the  judge.  What 
I  have  is  a  one-dimensional  picture — a 
videotape.  And  sometimes  things  are 
not  as  they  seem." 

Within  a  week  of  viewing  the  tape, 
Gates  instructed  the  department  to  rec- 
ommend felony  charges  against  Officers 
Powell,  Wind,  and  Briseno.  Gates 
wanted  to  spare  Sergeant  Koon,  he 
says,  because  "although  he  clearly  did 
not  take  appropriate  action,  at  that 
point  we  had  nothing  to  indicate  that 
he  was  involved  in  the  beating  itself." 
The  district  attorney,  however,  charged 
all  four. 

Gates  feels  in  no  way  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  incident  in  Lake  View 
Terrace;  he  is  satisfied,  he  says,  that  his 
officers  know  he  approves  only  of  "rea- 
sonable and  necessary"  force.  After  the 
incident,  in  a  videotaped  message  to  the 
troops — Gates's  principal  means  of 
communicating  with  the  eighteen  divi- 
sions— he  reiterated  this  policy. 

The  faction  that  blames  Gates  for 
what  happened  to  Rodney  King  argues 
that  his  turbocharged  rhetoric — such  as 
his  remark  about  shooting  casual  drug 
users — sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
force,  whatever  his  official  policies  may 
be.  He  is  also  accused  of  putting  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  L.A.P.D.'s  mili- 
tary traditions.  "Daryl  Gates  is  from  the 
old  school  of  police  administration," 
says  Urban  League  president  John  Mack. 
"He's  from  the  Rambo  school,  the  Clint 
Eastwood  'Make  my  day'  school,  and  we 
don't  need  that  in  1991  in  the  chief  of 
police.  Yes,  we  need  someone  tough,  but 
also  compassionate,  and  who  sets  that 
kind  of  tone  for  the  department — a  Hill 
Street  Blues  approach." 

The  militarization  of  the  L.A.P.D. 
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dates  from  1949,  the  year  Gates  joined  the  force.  The  police 
chief  had  just  been  ousted  in  a  protection  scandal  involving  a 
notorious  LA.  madam — clearly  a  case  of  "good  and  suffi- 
cient cause"  under  the  revised  city  charter — and,  in  despera- 
tion, the  department  brought  in  a  retired  Marine  Corps 
general,  William  Worton,  as  an  interim  chief.  He  passed  the 
mantle  to  William  Parker,  who  continued  Worton's  reforms 
with  a  vengeance,  becoming  Gates's  mentor  and  idol  in  the 
process. 

Back  in  the  sixties,  Gates  furthered  the  tradition  by  pio- 
neering the  Special  Weapons  and  Tactics,  or  swat,  team,  an 
elite  corps  of  marksmen  armed  with  high-powered  weapons 
whose  specialty  is  apprehending  barricaded  suspects.  Gates 
was  so  proud  of  swat  that  he  offered  to  send  a  team  to  Iran 
in  1980  to  help  free  the  hostages. 

Today,  one  need  only  visit  the  police  academy,  a  bar- 
rackslike  row  of  buildings  tucked  away  behind  Dodger  Stadi- 
um, to  see  the  Marine  Corps  influence.  Cadets  engage  in 
combat  wrestling.  They  participate  in  war  games,  prowling 
through  "Hogan's  Alley,"  a  simulated  city  block  where  a 
cutout  of  a  man  with  a  gun  can  pop  up  at  any  second.  Even 
after  they  leave  the  academy,  L.A.P.D.  officers  pride  them- 
selves on  their  athletic  prowess  and  immaculate  dress.  The 
military-style  training  continues  at  roll  call,  where  some  poli- 
cy or  technique  is  reviewed  or  practiced.  Lately,  because  of 
the  King  incident,  there  have  been  more  sessions  on  the  use 
of  force. 

Notably  absent  is  any  program  that  addresses  the  mental 
hazards  of  the  job.  The  standard,  unofficial  advice  on  how  to 
cope  with  stress  is:  Live  in  the  suburbs.  By  one  estimate,  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  force  lives  outside  Los  Angeles — 
one  more  contributor  to  Us  Against  Them.  By  contrast, 
about  60  percent  of  New  York  City  police  officers  live  in  the 
city,  and  while  on  the  beat  they  tend  to  be  part  of  the  civic 
furniture,  mingling  on  foot  with  residents  or  riding  the 
trains  with  them.  The  N.  Y.P.D.  has  its  own  share  of  bru- 
tality incidents.  Still,  "New  York  cops  identify  more  with 
the  populace,"  says  one  law-enforcement  expert.  "If  a 
New  York  cop  stops  you,  you  can  reason  with  him.  In  Los 
Angeles,  they  have  the  whole  world  mapped  out  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  and  they  give  you  commands  in  a  pro- 
grammed, robotic  way." 

The  L  A.P.D.  has  another  distinction,  a  legacy  from  the 
days  of  Chief  Parker — the  "proactive"  style  of  policing.  The 
idea  is  to  prevent  a  crime,  rather  than  wait  for  it  to  happen, 
by  looking  out  for  people  who  fit  a  suspicious  "profile." 
L.A.  cops  can  scarcely  believe  that  their  counterparts  in 
other  cities  for  the  most  part  respond  only  to  calls  on  their 
radios.  "I  hear  New  York  cops  don't  do  self-initiated  po- 
licing," one  L.A.P.D.  sergeant  says.  "Our  guys  love  to 
be  proactive — to  go  out  and  snoop  and  poop  and  make 
arrests." 

Unfortunately,  proactive  police  work  means  that  a  lot  of 
innocent  people  get  hassled.  And  two  recent  incidents  sug- 
gest that  merely  being  black  can  make  a  person  fit  the  pro- 
file. In  1988,  baseball  Hall  of  Famer  Joe  Morgan  was 
mistaken  for  a  drug  courier  and  wrestled  to  the  ground  at  the 
Los  Angeles  airport.  Another  black  sports  star,  ex-Laker  Ja- 
maal  Wilkes,  says  police  hauled  (Continued  on  page  168) 


SPOT  LIGHT 


May,  Qui! 


n  1985,  a  teenage 
French  actress  stalked  somnambulistically  into  inter- 
national attention  wearing  absolutely  nothing  but  an 
impassive  gaze.  As  a  fatally  attractive  alien  in  a  sci-fi 
clinker  called  Lifeforce,  Mathilda  May  was  as  un- 
apologetically,  and  exquisitely,  naked  as  Botticelli's 
Venus,  and  the  few  who  sat  through  the  movie  cer- 
tainly didn't  forget  her.  Which  was,  says  the  coolly 
pragmatic  twenty-six-year-old,  exactly  the  point.  "It 
was  like  a  calling  card,"  she  says.  "People  all  over 
the  world  saw  it  and  knew  who  I  was."  When,  in 
1989,  she  picked  up  a  lucrative  celebrity  contract 
modeling  bras  for  Lejaby,  the  French  lingerie  house 
(after  all,  Adjani  had  done  it  before  her),  no  one 
dared  dismiss  her  as  just  another  pretty  chassis. 

By  that  time,  she  had  won  a  Cesar,  France's  Os- 
car, as  an  obsessive,  suicidal  provenqale  in  Claude 
Chabrol's  The  Cry  of  the  Owl,  and  the  predictable 
star-making  comparisons  were  pouring  in:  to  Bardot, 
Caron,  even — from  onetime  co-star  Yves  Montand, 
who  should  know — Marilyn.  In  fact,  May  acts  with 
her  own  dark,  demon-driven  complexity,  which  best 
suits  what  she  calls  "extreme"  parts.  She  is,  Chabrol 
has  said,  "a  beautiful  actress  who  performs  like  an 
ugly  one."  On  American  screens  this  month  as  a 
young  woman  transformed  by  violent  erotic  depen- 
dence in  Leonard  Schroder's  twenties  Argentinean- 
underworld  drama,  Naked  Tango,  May  is  compara- 
bly beyond  the  fringe  in  her  other  upcoming  films: 
battling  the  mountains  of  Patagonia  in  Werner  Her- 
zog's  Scream  of  Stone,  playing  the  iconoclastic  First 
Lady  of  French  letters  in  Danny  Huston's  Becoming 
Colette,  and  gender  bending  in  the  Sahara  in  Isabelle 
Eberhardt.  "Only  rarely,"  May  notes  flatly,  "have  I 
happened  to  play  a  normal  girl."      — BEN  BRANTLEY 
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The  art  world  is  in 
an  uprbar  (again)  over 


the  late,  eccentric 
Dr.  Albert  Barnes. 
Ironically,  Barnes's 
treasure  has  come  under 
siege  not  from 
the  art  elite  he  loathed 
but  from  the  trustees 
who  were  supposed 
to  protect  it. 
JOHN  RICHARDSON 
details  the  strange  world 
of  Dr.  Barnes,  and 
DAVID  DARCY  reports 
on  the  aborted 
boardroom  coup  to 
de-accession  paintings 


r.  Barnes's  magnificent 
museum  in  Merion, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  by- 
product of  an  acute  case 
of  paranoia:  an  inferior- 
ity complex  so  severe 
that  it  could  be  appeased 
only  by  one-upmanship 
of  a  most  pathological 
kind.  Barnes  proceeded 
to  stockpile  more  mod- 
ern masterpieces  than 
any  other  collector  and 
then  made  them  virtual- 
ly inaccessible.  That 
way,  he  felt  superior. 
One  of  his  victims 
was  a  Philadelphia  collector,  who  told 
me  that  he  had  encountered  Barnes  on  a 
suburban  train  and  had  asked  to  see  his 
collection.  The  doctor  was  most  accom- 
modating: "How  about  next  Tuesday?" 
A  day  or  two  later,  the  collector  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Barnes,  warning 
him  that  a  disgusting  old  bum  masquer- 
ading as  him  was  importuning  passengers 
on  the  local  trains — shouldn't  he  do 
something  about  it?  When  Walter 
Chrysler  Jr. ,  a  collector  and  rogue  of  a 
very  different  stripe,  asked  to  visit,  he 
was  put  off  with  a  letter  from  a  fictitious 
secretary,  who  claimed  that  the  doctor 
had  given  "strict  orders  that  he  is  not  to 
be  disturbed  during  his  present  efforts  to 
break  the  world's  record  for  goldfish 
swallowing."  As  one  of  Barnes's  vic- 
tims said,  "There's  no  use  going  into  a 
pissing  competition  with  a  skunk." 

By  the  time  he  died  in  1951,  Barnes 
was  resented  way  beyond  the  confines 
of  Philadelphia  for  having  antagonized 
virtually  everyone  who  wanted  to  see 
his  paintings,  which  include  171  Ren- 
oirs,  fifty-seven  Cezannes,  fifty-four 
Matisses,  several  major  early  Picassos, 
and  masterpieces  by  Seurat,  van  Gogh, 
and  Douanier  Rousseau.  Many  of  them 
eclipse  anything  by  the  same  masters  in 
the  National  Gallery  or  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Even  the  less  popular  works 
— such  as  the  much-maligned  late 
Renoirs  of  cellulitic  nudes,  which  Pi- 
casso and  Matisse  also  collected — 
play  an  important  supportive  role,  in 
the  way  that  lesser  diamonds  enhance 
great  jewels. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Barnes  collection  has  been  valued  at  be- 
tween $3  billion  and  $6  billion.  (I 
would  put  the  figure  even  higher.)  It  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
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its  kind  in  the  country.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  least  publicized,  because  the  doc- 
tor's will  perpetuated  the  obstacles  he 
had  set  up  in  his  lifetime.  The  collection 
might  be  better  known  if  Barnes  had  not 
left  his  foundation  to  Lincoln  Universi- 
ty, a  small  black  college  in  rural  Penn- 
sylvania. Barnes  chose  Lincoln,  which 
has  no  credentials  in  the  field  of  art, 
partly  because  he  had  always  taken  ah 
interest  in  black  culture — especially 
gospel  singing  and  tribal  sculpture — 
partly  because  he  wanted  to  vent  his 
spite  on  the  white  establishment. 

There  was  good  reason  for  the  mam- 
moth chip  on  Barnes's  shoulder.  His 
black-Irish  forebears  were  among  the 
original  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
two  centuries  they  had  not  risen  above 
the  level  of  laborer.  His  father  was  a 
drunkard,  who  allowed  his  family  to 
slither  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap:  a  rat- 
infested  section  of  Philadelphia  known 
as  the  Neck  or  the  Dumps.  The  Barnes 
boys  were  routinely  beaten  up  and 
robbed  by  local  thugs  until  they  took  up 
boxing.  The  wounds  received  in  the 
gutter  never  healed. 

Nevertheless,  Barnes  was  a  classic 
American  success  story:  the  demonical- 
ly driven  dead-end  kid — complete  with 
an  ambitious  mother — whose  rocketlike 
ascent  left  him  twisted  but  smart  as  hell. 
He  financed  his  tuition  for  medical 
school  by  playing  semi-professional 
baseball.  He  was  only  twenty  when  he 
got  his  M.D.  and  became  an  intern  in  an 
insane  asylum.  With  his  pugilistic  build, 
beetle  brow,  reddish  eyes,  and  eerie  in- 
terest in  psychology,  Barnes  must  have 
been  almost  as  fearsome  as  Dr.  Hannibal 
"the  Cannibal"  Lecter. 

Like  Armand  Hammer  a  few  years 
later,  the  young  doctor  soon  realized 
that  manufacturing  medicine  would  earn 
him  more  money  than  practicing  it. 
Since  most  pharmaceutical  discoveries 
were  made  in  Germany,  Barnes  headed 
for  Berlin.  Back  in  Philadelphia  eigh- 
teen months  later,  he  got  a  job  with  a 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer.  At  the 
same  time  he  conquered  the  heart  of 
Laura  Leggett,  a  genteel  blonde  from 
Brooklyn.  She  liked  Al's  diamond-in- 
the-rough  masterfulness;  he  liked  her 
oldish  lineage  and  wholesale-grocery 
money.  They  were  married  in  1901 ,  and 
set  up  in  style  just  off  Philadelphia's 
Main  Line.  According  to  Barnes's  biog- 
rapher William  Schack,  the  doctor  pur- 
portedly held  the  typically  turn-of-the- 


century  view  that  "marriage  is  a  cheap 
and  wholesome  substitute  for  prostitu- 
tion." Despite  his  constant  infidelities, 
Laura  Barnes  always  stood  by  him. 

To  realize  his  dream  of  inventing  a  ' 
vastly  profitable  drug,  Barnes  joined 
forces  with  Hermann  Hille,  a  German 
chemist  he  had  met  in  the  course  of  his 
studies.  Barnes  arranged  for  Hille  to 
have  a  job  alongside  him,  and  urged 
him  to  develop  a  multipurpose  silver 
compound  which,  in  the  form  of  eye 
drops,  would  prevent  blindness  in  ba- 
bies. Argyrol,  they  called  it.  Barnes 
soon  had  it  accepted  by  medical  authori- 
ties; later  its  use  was  even  made  manda- 
tory for  newborn  babies  in  certain 
states.  Since  it  was  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  manufacture,  Argyrol  rapidly 
enriched  its  inventors. 

Money  exacerbated  Barnes's  rapa- 
ciousness  and  paranoia.  He  brought  his 
drunken  father  in  to  spy  on  Hille,  who 
had  sensibly  kept  the  formula  a  secret. 
After  threatening  his  partner  with  his 
fists,  Barnes  assailed  him  in  court,  had 
the  partnership  dissolved,  and  squeezed 
Hille  out  of  the  business,  including  the 
formula,  for  $350,000.  Barnes's  later 
insistence  that  he  had  invented  Argyrol 
gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  dire  rumors: 
Hille  had  been  eliminated,  people  said, 
packed  off  back  to  Germany,  driven  to 
suicide,  even  murdered.  Nonsense. 
Hille  went  on  to  become  a  successful 
chemist  in  Chicago. 

Now  that  he  was  rich,  Barnes  thrust 
himself  forward  so  aggressively  that  he 
seemed  actually  to  court  the  snubs  of 
Philadelphia's  snobbish  Main-Liners. 
The  hunting  field  was  his  undoing. 
Besides  shoving  ahead  of  every 
body  else,  he  kept  falling  off  his 
horse.  Worse,  he  would  have 
his  groom  to  lunch  at  the  hunt 
club.  Years  later,  an  old  Phil-       i 


adelphia  lady  told  me  that  "you  might 
as  well  have  taken  Groucho  Marx  out 
hunting  as  Dr.  Barnes.  He  was  too 
chippy  for  the  Main  Line." 

Barnes  quit  hunting,  but  the  damage 
had  been  done.  Patrician  Philadelphians 
closed  their  doors;  thenceforth  the  doc- 
tor wasted  much  of  his  enormous  ener- 
gy trying  to  turn  the  tables  on  them.  In 
future  he  would  keep  to  "real"  people, 
he  said:  his  employees,  whom  he  alter- 
nately indulged  and  tyrannized,  and  the 
local  fire  brigade — many  of  them  shan- 
ty Irish  like  himself — with  whom  he 
tore  through  Merion  at  top  speed,  making 
a  huge  din.  Rather  surprisingly,  the  black 
gospel  singers  whom  he  had  loved  as  a 
boy  do  not  seem  to  have  figured  among 
the  "real"  people.  However,  he  was 
close  friends  with  a  couple  of  stars:  Kath- 
arine Cornell  and  Charles  Laughton. 
They  loved  the  old  monster,  but  then, 
they  were  sacred  monsters  themselves. 

The  doctor  had  once  fancied  himself 
an  amateur  painter,  but  after  190  hope- 
less canvases,  he  decided  to  collect  in- 
stead. Realizing  the  need  for  profes- 
sional advice,  he  turned  to  a  former 
schoolmate,  William  Glackens,  who 
had  recently  made  a  name  as  a  realist 
painter.  Early  in  1912,  Barnes  gave 
Glackens  $20,000  and  sent  him  to  Par- 


The  women:  Barnes's  widow,  Laura, 
below,  left;  his  mistress  and  alter  ego, 
Violette  de  Mazia,  in  dark  glasses, 
flanked  by  Esther  Van  Sant 
and  Nelle  Mullen;  and  a  de  Mazia 
essay  on  the  horror  of  color  slides. 


is.  Three  weeks  later,  he  was  back  with 
works  by  Renoir,  Degas,  van  Gogh, 
and  also  probably  Manet,  Gauguin,  and 
Cezanne.  The  paintings  were  not  to 
Barnes's  liking — at  first  at  least.  Try 
living  with  them,  Glackens  said.  After 
changing  and  rechanging  the  frames  and 
subjecting  the  paintings  to  days  of  in- 
tense scrutiny,  the  doctor  decided  to 
keep  them.  He  would  never  employ  an 
adviser  again. 

Six  months  later,  Barnes  arrived  in 
Paris,  alone,  on  the  first  of  countless 
buying  trips — waving  his  checkbook  in 
the  air,  Gertrude  Stein  complained. 
Hypocritical  of  her,  considering  she 
forced  two  of  her  Matisses  on  him  when 
he  wanted  to  buy  only  one.  Barnes  is 
said  to  have  found  her  a  conceited  exhi- 
bitionist. He  preferred  her  brother  Leo, 
who  had  been,  albeit  briefly,  the  most 
discriminating  collector  of  modern  art 
in  the  world.  His  were  indeed  brains  to 
pick.  The  artists  Barnes  proceeded  to 
collect  with  such  perspicacity  were 
mostly  ones  that  Leo  had  bought  and  in 
some  cases  discovered. 

World  War  I  put  an  end  to  European 
travel,  but  Barnes  went  on  buying — 
mostly  Renoirs — from  photographs  sent 
by  Parisian  dealers.  After  the  war,  he 
found  himself  better  placed  than  ever  to 
make  wholesale  acquisitions.  A  glut  of 
great  art  on  the  market  kept  postwar 
prices  surprisingly  low.  In  1920  he  took 
advantage  of  this  to  snap  up  thirteen 
fine  Cezannes  and  the  best  of 
what   was    left   of 
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Leo  Stein's  collection.  He  also  strayed 
into  other  fields.  Paul  Guillaume,  the 
brilliant  young  dealer  who  became  his 
principal  Paris  agent,  introduced  Barnes 
to  African  tribal  sculpture,  and  he 
bought  a  group  of  superb  examples. 
Through  other  sources  he  acquired  fine 
Greek  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  Most  of 
the  pre-nineteenth-century  paintings  he 
"discovered"  prove  that  he  had  little  or 
no  eye  for  old  masters. 

ith  some  justice,  Barnes 
saw  himself  as  an  enlight- 
ened boss  out  to  galvanize 
his  workers  with  his  own 
zeal  for  self-advancement. 
Since  1916  he  had  obliged 
Argyrol's  ill-educated  staff 
to  spend  two  hours  a  day 
studying  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
art  appreciation,  especially  the  works  of 
John  Dewey.  These  seminars  might 
have  been  more  beneficial  if  the  peda- 
gogical Barnes  had  not  insisted  on  po- 
licing the  thoughts  of  his  captive 
"students."  It  was  like  the  Inquisition; 
everyone  had  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
imposed  from  on  high  or  suffer  the  dir- 
est consequences.  In  1922,  Barnes 
transformed  this  informal  study  group 
into  a  foundation  for  adult  education. 
The  staff  consisted  mostly  of  former  Ar- 
gyrol  employees — notably  two  fear- 
some Irish  biddies,  Nelle  and  Mary 
Mullen — whom  Barnes  had  brain- 
washed with  his  theories  of  psychology 
and  aesthetics.  They  screened  appli- 
cants to  his  school  for  the  right  atti- 
tude— eagerness  tempered  with 
docility — and  in  due  course 
brainwashed  them  into  becoming 
brain  washers. 
In  the  face  of  megalomania  and 
amateurishness,  qualified  teachers 
from  outside  seldom  lasted  long  at 
the  foundation.  When  Barnes  final- 
ly succeeded  ;n  luring  a  star,  the 
British  philosopher  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, to  Merion,  it  was  a  disaster.  Un- 
like Barnes's  pet  guru,  the  amenable 
Dewey,  Russell  was  exceedingly  forth- 
right; worse,  he  was  not  only  a  genius, 
he  was  the  scion  of  a  ducal  family.  De- 
spite the  brilliance  of  his  lectures,  Barnes 
fired  him.  For  remaining  loyal  to  Russell, 
Barrows  Dunham,  another  of  the  teach- 
ers, incurred  the  doctor's  undying 
wrath.  Long  after  he  had  left  the  foun- 
dation, Dunham  was  hauled  before 
Senator  (Continued  on  page  164) 
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Why  was  board  president 

Richard  Glanton 

so  quick  to  call 

for  de-accessioning  works 

from  the 

Barnes  collection? 

And  why  was 

Walter  Annenberg  his 

unlikely  ally? 


Before  Albert  C.  Barnes 
died  in  1951,  he  left  cate- 
gorical instructions  to  keep 
his  art  collection  private 
and  intact,  and  the  original 
trustees  struggled  to  comply 
with  his  wishes.  Changes 
have  occurred,  however. 
In  1960  the  Barnes  Foun- 
dation was  finally  forced 
to  open  its  doors  to  the 
public  two  days  a  week, 
and  recently  Knopf  ob- 
tained rights  to  publish  color  reproduc- 
tions of  the  collection.  On  February  28 
of  this  year,  the  Barnes  came  under 
siege  from  within. 

Richard  H.   Glanton,   president  of 
the  Barnes   Foundation,   stunned   the 


w 

Matisse's  seminal  masterpiece:  Le  Bonheur  de  Vivre,  which  hangs  in  a  stairwell  in  the  Barnes, 


Barnes's  art  advisory  committee  when 
he  announced  that  the  villa  in  which 
the  collection  was  housed  was  falling 
apart  and  that  the  board  was  thinking 
of  petitioning  the  courts  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  a  few  paintings  in  order  to 
make  necessary  repairs.  As  all  of  the 
experts  at  the  meeting  knew,  such 
practice  is  condemned  in  the  museum 
world. 

Richard  Feigen,  the  New  York  art 


dealer  and  a  member  of  the  committee, 
said  Glanton  presented  the  petition  as  a 
fait  accompli.  "He  didn't  say,  'What  do 
you  think  of  this?'  or  'How  can  I  get 
money  for  this?'  I  said  to  him,  'You've 
got  a  bunch  of  professionals  who've 
come  here  voluntarily  and  have  contrib- 
uted their  time  and  effort  to  try  to  be  of 
assistance  and  you  haven't  asked  them  a 
single  thing.'  Then  he  very,  very  sar- 
castically said,  'I'm  all  ears.'  But  it  was 
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has  never  before  been  published  in  color. 


clear  he'd  made  his  mind  up  what  he 
wanted  to  do." 

"This  was  not  a  last-ditch  effort;  this 
appeared  to  be  a/Irsr-ditch  effort,"  said 
Tom  Freudenheim,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution's assistant  secretary  for  muse- 
ums, who  was  also  at  the  meeting. 
Freudenheim  had  proposed  bringing  the 
straitened  finances  of  the  Barnes  Foun- 
dation to  the  attention  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Nation- 


al Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Glanton  showed  no  interest,  Freuden- 
heim recalled,  even  though  he  appeared 
to  have  no  fund-raising  strategy  besides 
putting  art  on  the  block. 

Glanton  announced  that  his  petition 
had  the  support  of  billionaire  publisher 
and  art  collector  Walter  Annenberg,  the 
former  owner  of  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. Early  this  year,  Annenberg  had 
been  named  honorary  chairman  of  the 


art  advisory  committee,  but  he  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Glanton  then  asked  the  committee 
members  not  to  talk  to  the  press  about 
what  they  had  discussed  at  the  meeting 
before  the  petition  came  up  for  a  hear- 
ing in  late  May  (later  postponed  to  Au- 
gust). Most  members  kept  obediently 
silent  in  public,  although  in  private  they 
expressed  dismay  over  the  potential  sale 
of  art.  They  felt  that  a  policy  of  de- 
accessioning  would  bring  not  only  the 
Barnes  but  also  Lincoln  University,  the 
black  institution  Barnes  had  left  in  con- 
trol of  his  collection,  into  disrepute. 

For  the  next  four  months,  until  the 
proposal  to  sell  paintings  was  reluctant- 
ly withdrawn,  those  who  foresaw  the 
dismemberment  of  the  extraordinary 
collection  joined  in  a  chorus  of  outrage. 

Richard  Glanton,  the  man  who 
has  given  himself  the  mission 
of  taking  the  Barnes  "into  the 
twenty-first  century,"  is  a  Phil- 
adelphia corporate  lawyer  and 
a  conservative  Republican  with 
a  reputation  for  shrewdness, 
charisma,  and  charm.  Those 
who  know  him  well  observe  that  he 
combines  sure  instincts  for  political 
hardball  with  homespun  salesmanship. 
As  one  former  colleague  put  it,  "This 
guy  could  sell  ice  to  the  Eskimos." 
Glanton  was  an  early  fund-raiser  for 
George  Bush's  presidential  campaign, 
in  return  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expected  a  Cabinet-level  reward.  Run- 
ning the  Barnes,  where  Glanton  has 
referred  to  himself  as  "chief  executive 
officer,"  guarantees  him  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public  eye  and  a  potential 
power  base. 

Glanton  admits  that  he  has  no  back- 
ground in  art — none  of  the  five  Barnes 
trustees  does.  Until  less  than  four  years 
ago,  Glanton  had  never  seen  the  Barnes 
collection.  Raised  in  rural  Georgia,  he 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  worked  for  former  Pennsylvania 
governor  Richard  Thornburgh  before 
taking  up  private  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1985  he  became  a  state-ap- 
pointed trustee  of  Lincoln  University; 
he  also  serves  as  the  school's  legal 
counsel.  Questions  about  his  qualifica- 
tions to  head  a  major  art  collection  trig- 
gered an  impatient  response:  "If  you 
walked  across  the  street  and  saw  a  gold 
coin,  you  would  pick  it  up.  Why?  Hell, 
because  you  saw  it.  This  is  completely  a 
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fluke,  my  being  on  the  Barnes  Founda- 
tion board,  my  being  president." 

In  March,  less  than  three  weeks  after 
the  art-advisory-committee  meeting, 
Glanton  petitioned  the  Montgomery 
County  Orphans'  Court  (a  Dickensian 
term  for  a  surrogate's  court,  specializ- 
ing in  trusts  and  estates)  to  override  the 
strict  bylaws  laid  down  by  Barnes  and 
allow  up  to  fifteen  paintings  to  be  sold 
in  order  to  raise  the  $15  million  he  said 
was  necessary  to  modernize  and  operate 
the  foundation.  Glanton  also  requested 
permission  to  hold  social  events  on  the 
grounds,  and  to  relax  the  restrictions  on 
how  funds  from  the  Barnes  endowment 
can  be  invested. 

A  few  jaded  art-market  insiders 
shrugged  off  any  alarm,  pointing  out 
that  museums  frequently  cull  "lesser 
works"  from  their  "permanent"  collec- 
tions. Some  of  the  country's  most  emi- 
nent institutions  have  recently  sold  mas- 
terpieces in  order  to  acquire  other  works 
of  art.  However,  such  sales  often  elicit 
a  justifiable  uproar,  as  happened  last 
year,  when  the  Guggenheim  auctioned 
off  a  major  1914  Kandinsky. 

But  the  Barnes  case  is  unique.  For 
one  thing,  a  private  collection  that  re- 
flects the  time,  the  eye,  and  the  passions 
of  the  man  who  assembled  it  is  an  en- 
dangered species  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  Barnes's  ban  on  the  sale  of 
paintings  was  unambiguous.  Also,  in 
accepted  museum  practice,  paintings 
should  be  sold  only  to  buy  other  works 
of  art;  in  the  case  of  the  Barnes,  no  new 
acquisitions  are  permitted. 

Edward  J.  Sozanski,  the  art  critic  of 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  stated  the  art 
world's  general  attitude  toward  Glan- 
ton's  gambit:  "Selling  pictures  is  like 
burning  the  furniture  to  keep  warm." 
The  New  York  painter  Leland  Bell 
called  the  move  "an  absolute  tragedy." 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  in 
the  art  world  when  hyperbole  seemed  to 
be  justified,  for  immediately  the  sharks 
started  moving  in.  Richard  Feigen's 
gallery  received  predatory  queries:  "I 
got  a  call  from  some  guy  in  Philadelphia 
whom  I'd  never  heard  of,  saying,  'I've 
got  $15  million  on  the  table  to  buy  some 
Barnes  paintings  to  take  away  the  prob- 
lem.' One  of  the  most  important  collec- 
tors in  the  world  called  me  from  Swit- 
zerland and  asked,  'Is  there  any  chance 
of  getting  any  of  those  pictures 
now?'  '  In  May,  The  Independent,  a 
London  newspaper,  reported  that  the 


J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  had  offered 
Glanton  $3  billion  for  the  Barnes  col- 
lection, a  rumor  instantly  denied  by 
Getty  officials. 

The  current  Barnes  crisis  dates 
from  1988,  when  Violette  de 
Mazia,  the  foundation's  direc- 
tor of  education,  died.  With  the 
departure  the  following  year  of* 
the  two  remaining  original 
trustees,  four  of  the  five  seats 
on  the  board  came  under  the 
control  of  Lincoln  University.  The 
chairman  of  Lincoln's  board.  Franklin 
Williams,  an  alumnus  of  the  school  and 
a  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Ghana, 
became  president  of  the  Barnes.  Rich- 
ard Feigen.  who  was  invited  by  Wil- 
liams to  join  the  Lincoln  board,  credits 
him  with  wishing  to  respect  the  integrity 
of  Dr.  Barnes's  legacy.  The  small  en- 
dowment and  the  Draconian  restrictions 
imposed  on  it  by  the  doctor,  however, 
made  it  hard  to  fund  operations. 

Admission  was  one  dollar,  the  galler- 
ies were  open  to  a  limited  public  only 
two  and  a  half  days  a  week,  and  the  roof 
needed  fixing.  Feigen  was  determined 
that  Lincoln  should  allay  any  fears  in 
the  art  community  as  to  its  guardianship 
of  such  an  important  treasure.  Lincoln 
was  no  less  determined  to  consolidate 
its  grip  on  the  unfamiliar  reins. 

As  a  dealer,  Feigen  was  immediately 
suspected  of  ulterior  motives.  Those  in 
the  art  world  who  wanted  contact  with 
the  Barnes,  however,  saw  him  as  a  go- 
between.  The  Barnes  board  under  Wil- 
liams automatically  rejected  all  requests 
to  buy  paintings,  but  pleas  for  loans  and 
photographs  continued  pouring  in  from 
all  over  the  world.  Some  requests  were 
quite  imaginative:  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art  offered  to  con- 
serve paintings  if  it  would  then  be  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  them  in  its  Fauve  land- 
scape show.  That  offer  was  turned 
down.  So  were  the  organizers  of  the  ex- 
tensive Seurat  retrospective  that  moves 
from  Paris  to  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  this  fall.  Of  the  six  Seu- 
rats  in  the  Barnes,  only  the  masterpiece 
Les  Poseuses  is  represented — in  a 
black-and-white  photograph. 

In  his  determination  to  do  the  right 
thing,  Williams  was  scrupulously  cau- 
tious. He  wanted  a  proper  inventory 
taken,  and  a  study  made  of  the  Barnes 
educational  methods.  Since  none  of  the 
trustees  appointed  by  Lincoln  had  any 


experience  in  the  field  of  art,  Feigen 
urged  Williams  to  name  someone  who 
did.  To  no  avail.  "The  board  did  not 
want  a  non-Lincoln  person  there,"  Fei- 
gen said,  "mainly  because  they  did  not 
want  to  lose  control."  Feigen  then 
urged  the  creation  of  an  art  advisory 
committee,  and  the  board  agreed  to  this. 

The  art  advisory  committee  included 
such  members  as  Roger  Mandle,  deputy 
director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art; 
Kirk  Varnedoe,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  painting  and  sculpture  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art;  Anne  d'Har- 
noncourt,  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art;  and  Tom  Freudenheim. 
Feigen,  who  was  also  a  member,  says 
that  no  chairman  was  named,  perhaps 
because  Lincoln  did  not  want  an  outsid- 
er to  become  the  spokesman  for  the 
Barnes  collection. 

By  the  time  the  committee  had  its 
first  meeting.  Williams  was  so  ill  that 
he  was  forced  to  participate  by  speaker- 
phone.  In  May  1990,  before  the  mem- 
bers had  had  a  chance  to  reorganize 
the  Barnes,  he  died  of  lung  cancer. 
People  close  to  Williams  maintain  that 
he  kept  Richard  Glanton,  general  coun- 
sel to  Lincoln  University,  at  arm's 
length.  They  claim  that  Williams  stood 
between  Glanton  and  the  seat  on  the 
Barnes  board  that  Glanton  was  known 
to  covet. 

After  Williams  died,  Feigen  says,  he 
again  attempted  to  persuade  the  board  to 
appoint  someone  with  a  background  in 
art  to  run  the  collection,  but  got  no- 
where. The  dealer  found  himself  out- 
numbered by  Lincoln  board  members  in 
Glanton's  camp.  In  June  1990,  Feigen 
was  supposed  to  speak  at  a  symposium 
at  the  L.A.  County  Museum,  but  he  let 
it  be  known  that  he  was  prepared  to  can- 
cel the  California  trip  if  the  trustees 
were  going  to  decide  who  would  be 
named  to  the  Barnes  board  that  week- 
end. He  says  he  was  assured  that  no  de- 
cision would  be  made  at  that  meeting. 
"After  I  got  back,  I  learned  that  Glan- 
ton had  been  nominated  to  the  board. 
Then  I  was  encouraged  to  drum  up  op- 
position to  Glanton  by  other  Lincoln 
board  members.  It  was  obvious  that  I 
wasn't  the  only  one  who  had  reserva- 
tions about  him." 

When  Glanton  became  president  o\ 
the  Barnes  board  later  that  summer,  he 
told  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  he 
intended  to  "be  very  faithful  and  loyal 
to  the   indenture  in  administrating  the 
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foundation."  Last  fall  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  admiring  profile  in  the  Inquir- 
er's Sunday  magazine  which  described 
him  as  "a  lifetime  student  of  power," 
who  "never  purported  to  know  any- 
thing about  art"  and  who  would  oversee 
change  at  "one  of  the  world's  most  ec- 
centric, secretive  and  even  paranoid 
cultural  institutions." 

In  May  of  this  year,  to  justify  his  at- 
tempt to  break  Barnes's  indenture,  Glan- 
ton  led  a  reporter  and  photographer  from 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  a  tour  of 
the  allegedly  dilapidated  galleries.  He 
made  the  most  of  crumbling  fixtures 
and  structural  wear  and  tear.  At  the  end 
of  the  tour,  he  announced  that  his  esti- 
mate for  needed  funds  had  risen  from 
$15  million  to  $18  million. 

Barnes  Foundation  teachers  and  art- 
advisory-committee  members  conceded 
that  certain  repairs  were  needed,  but 
they  maintained  that  studies  of  security 
and  climatic  conditions  at  the  Barnes 
had  not  uncovered  any  critical  neglect. 
What  really  worried  them  was  the  reve- 
lation that  many  of  the  renovations 
planned  were  not  for  the  galleries, 
where  the  paintings  hang,  but  for  other 
buildings  owned  by  the  foundation. 
There  were  also  rumors  that  a  confer- 
ence center  and  a  parking  lot  had  been 
envisaged.  Glanton  told  a  reporter  that 
no  conference  center  was  planned. 

As  Gkinton's  projects  accumulat- 
ed attention  and  opponents,  the 
only  person  with  ties  to  the  art 
world  who  continued  to  support 
Glanton  wholeheartedly  was 
Walter  Annenberg.  This  seemed 
strange,  in  view  of  the  tycoon's 
insistence,  in  March,  that  the 
collection  of«  fifty-three  paintings  he 
was  donating  to  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um be  permanently  shown  as  a  group, 
and  that  no  paintings  ever  be  lent  or  de- 
accessioned:  "I  would  never  sell  a 
member  of  my  family."  If  a  future  Met 
director  had  the  temerity  to  put  a  paint- 


ing in  storage  for  any  reason  besides  re- 
pair, Annenberg  threatened,  he  would 
"get  up  out  of  my  grave  and  hit  the 
director  over  the  head." 

The  Barnes  collection  apparently 
called  for  different  treatment.  Just  after 
the  petition  was  filed,  Annenberg  insist- 
ed that  the  Barnes  had  no  choice  but  to 
sell  off  works.  "Where  do  you  think 
they  are  going  to  get  funding  to  do 
what's  necessary?"  he  asked  a  reporter. 
"It  would  take  them  twenty  years  to 
raise  funds." 

Annenberg's  advice  seemed  to  con- 
firm Glanton's  vision  of  the  art  world, 
in  which  the  Barnes,  he  claimed,  was  at 
a  clear  disadvantage  for  raising  money 
compared  with  other,  more  established 
museums  with  well-oiled  development 
departments.  "You  know  the  pecking 
order  and  the  way  they  fix  their  boards 
in  terms  of  how  they  get  their  support. 
They  don't  even  have  sufficient  funds  to 
have  endowments  that  would  throw  off 
"enough  operating  cash  to  get  them 
through  these  hard  fiscal  times,"  Glan- 
ton told  me.  "What  am  I  to  believe? 
That  the  very  successors  of  the  people 
who  cursed  and  damned  Barnes  in  his 
life  are  totally  committed  to  saving  him 
in  death?  I  find  it  ironic." 

On  April  17,  the  eighty-three-year- 
old  Annenberg  resigned  from  the  art  ad- 
visory committee,  citing  health  reasons 
and  adding,  "I  don't  want  to  be  around 
when  there's  a  rhubarb  going  on  with 
the  advisory  committee."  (In  the  1970s, 
Annenberg's  eager  support  for  Thomas 
Hoving's  quixotic  plans  to  head  a  multi- 
million-dollar communications  center 
on  the  current  site  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  Wallace  Wing  created  just 
such  a  "rhubarb,"  which  the  New  York 
art  world  remembers  grimly.) 

Annenberg,  however,  did  not  resign 
before  expressing  his  disdain  for  much 
of  the  Barnes  collection.  "They  probably 
have  about  two  hundred  first-class  paint- 


ings,"  he  commented. 
"There  are  some  great  Matisses  and 
some  dogs.  There  are  any  number  of 
horrible  Renoirs  and  between  twenty 
and  thirty  Renoirs  that  are  first-class. 
To  keep  hanging  all  of  that  is  ridicu- 
lous." He  said  the  foundation's  hand- 
some limestone  villa  was  a  "rabbit 
warren."  Meanwhile,  Annenberg  was 
donating  $5  million  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  for  elaborate  galleries  to  house 
his  collection. 

"I  have  all  pictures  of  great  quality," 
Annenberg  told  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer when  asked  about  any  contradic- 
tion between  his  attitude  toward  de- 
accessioning  from  the  Barnes  collection 
and  his  refusal  to  permit  the  sale  of  any 
of  the  works  that  he  owns.  "Barnes  has 
no  end  of  third-rate  stuff." 

Annenberg's  position  led  to  wide- 
ranging  speculation.  A  former  employ- 
ee of  Annenberg's  saw  a  steadfast  com- 
mitment on  the  billionaire's  part  to 
providing  the  broadest  public  access  to 
the  Barnes,  a  position  Annenberg  has 
taken  for  forty  years.  Others  pointed  out 
that  Barnes  had  tried  to  keep  Annenberg 
from  visiting  the  collection,  and  that  in 
his  book  on  Renoir,  Barnes  had  belittled 
the  aesthetic  achievement  of  that  paint- 
er's 1888  Daughters  ofCatulle  Mendes, 
now  a  centerpiece  of  Annenberg's  col- 
lection. 

In  June,  I  spoke  on  the  phone  with 
Walter  Annenberg,  who  said  Rich- 
ard Glanton  had  sought  him  out  last 
winter  for  his  advice.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  at  his  urging  that 
Glanton  petitioned  for  permission  to 
sell  works  from  the  collection.  "I 
find  Glanton  very  sincere  and  anx- 
ious to  do  something  wholesome  for  the 
community.  I  sold  him  on  the  idea,"  he 
said.   "You  (Continued  on  page  165) 
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A  Postcard  from 

CANNES 

Helmut  Newton  snaps 

this  year's  festival  fireworks 


The  last  promo  party:  "One  of  you  will  betray  me,' 
said  jury  president  Roman  Polanski  to  his  fellow 
jurors  at  the  Villa  Domarque.  "It'll  be  me,  and 
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you'll  love  it,"  piped  up  Whoopi  Goldberg.  Left  to  right:  German  journalist  Hans  Dieter  Seidel,  Italian  cinematographer  Vittorio  Storaro,  Greek  composer  Vangelis,  French 
producer  Margaret  Menegoz,  Polanski,  Goldberg,  French  director  Jean-Paul  Rappeneau,  Tunisian  journalist-director  Ferid  Boughedir,  Russian  actress  Natalia  Negoda, 

and  British  director  Alan  Parker.  Opposite,  Nathalie  Roussel,  the  lead  actress  in  Marcel  Pagnol's  two-part  epic  My  Father's  Glory  and  My  Mother's  Castle. 
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'annes 
is  Spago  with 

an  accent" 

—Billy  Crystal, 
star  of  City  Slickers. 


The  hot,  the  hip,  and  the  happy:  "I'm  trying  to  mix  politics  and  aesthetics  and  not  make  it  propaganda  or  documentary,"  said  John  Singleton,  top,  with  associate  Melissa 
Maxwell;  his  first  film,  Boyz  N  the  Hood,  was  the  hit  of  the  festival.  Above,  brothers  Bob  and  Harvey  Weinstein,  co-chairmen  of  Miramax,  which  had  four  films  as  official 
selections:  The  Double  Life  ofVeronique,  A  Rage  in  Harlem,  Truth  or  Dare,  and  Prospero's  Books.  Opposite,  Jerry  Hall  and  Mick  Jagger,  who  stars  in  Freejack,  due  this  winter. 
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considered  bad  form- 
to  talk  business 
at  parties  here. 
Its  not  even  bad  form 
to  crash  a  party 
for  business  reasons" 

—Robert  Shaye, 

chairman  of  New  Line  Cinema, 

producers  of  My  Own  Private  Idaho. 
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Doing  the  Cannes-Cannes:  Producer  Vittorio  Cecchi  Gori,  opposite,  co-chairman  of  Pentamerica  Pictures,  which  announced  Jack  Nicholson,  Kathleen  Turner,  and  Tom 
Selleck  movies  at  Cannes,  with  his  wife,  Rita,  in  diamonds,  pearls,  and  tights,  at  the  Hotel  du  Cap  d'Antibes. "  Passive-aggressive"  is  how  Isabelle  Pasco,  above,  star  of  Peter 
Greenaway's  Prospero,  described  herself  in  the  California  Suite  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris  in  Cannes  as  a  TV  crew  tuned  in.        —produced  by  wendy  stark  and  bob  colacello 
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Havels 

Choice 


A  year  and  a  half  after  the  euphoric 

Velvet  Revolution  became  his  theatrical  masterpiece, 

President  Vaclav  Havel  is  confronting  the  realities 

of  a  devastated  economy,  political  opposition,  and 

separatist  violence.  But  as  STEPHEN  SCHIFF  reports 

from  Prague,  the  playwright's  twenty  years 

as  the  king  of  the  dissidents  readied  him 

for  his  role  as  master  politician — and  the  only 

possible  leader  for  the  new  Czechoslovakia 


mid   the 

black  and  gold  spires  of  Prague  Castle, 
the  dominant  sounds  these  days  are  the 
clunk  of  hammers  and  the  shriek  of 
power  saws;  everywhere  you  go,  you 
smell  acrid  new  paint.  This  splendid 
city  within  a  city  has  glowered  down  at 
the  Czech  capital  since  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, sheltering  Pfemyslid  princes,  Haps- 
burg  emperors,  gray  Communist  dicta- 
tors. But  now,  in  the  wake  of  the 
"Velvet  Revolution"  of  1989,  it  has 
been  restored  to  the  position  it  enjoyed 
during  the  first  Czechoslovak  republic 
of  1918.  It  is  once  again  the  official  seat 
of  a  democratically  elected  president — 
of  a  dream-come-true  president,  a  phi- 
losopher, a  wit,  a  hero  seemingly  de- 
void of  pretense  and  sham:  the  play- 
wright and  essayist  Vaclav  Havel. 
All  the  president's  men  and  women 


work  here,  too,  and  even  though 
they've  been  in  place  for  more  than  a 
year  now — they  no  longer  slouch 
around  in  blue  jeans  and  work  shirts — 
the  mood  in  the  castle  still  has  some  of 
the  adolescent  giddiness  of  the  first  day 
of  school.  Everything  is  newly  hatched; 
everyone  runs  around  looking  purpose- 
ful and  bewildered  and  slightly  dazed. 
In  some  wings,  the  rooms  stand  empty 
and  expectant;  in  others,  ladders  are 
propped  every  which  way,  like  pickup 
sticks,  and  rolled-up  carpets  await  de- 
ployment. Downstairs,  in  the  reception 
areas,  you  can  still  find  the  glum  Com- 
munist furniture — squat,  rubbery  chairs 
and  hulking  oak  tables — but  upstairs 
there  has  been  a  major  spiffing  cam- 
paign. In  one  restored  wing,  designed  in 
the  twenties  mostly  by  the  Yugoslav  ar- 
chitect Josip  Plecnik,  an  indoor  fountain 
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A  year  and  a  half  after  the  euphoric 

Velvet  Revolution  became  his  theatrical  masterpiece, 

President  Vaclav  Havel  is  confronting  the  realities 

of  a  devastated  economy,  political  opposition,  and 

separatist  violence.  But  as  STEPHEN  SCHIFF  reports 

from  Prague,  the  playwright's  twenty  years 

as  the  long  of  the  dissidents  readied  him 

for  his  role  as  master  politician — and  the  only 

possible  leader  for  the  new  Czechoslovakia 


mid   the      work  here,  too,   and  even  though 


black  and  gold  spires  of  Prague  Castle, 
the  dominant  sounds  these  days  are  the 
clunk  of  hammers  and  the  shriek  of 
power  saws;  everywhere  you  go,  you 
smell  acrid  new  paint.  This  splendid 
city  within  a  city  has  glowered  down  at 
the  Czech  capital  since  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, sheltering  Pfemyslid  princes,  Haps- 
burg  emperors,  gray  Communist  dicta- 
tors. But  now,  in  the  wake  of  the 
"Velvet  Revolution"  of  1989,  it  has 
been  restored  to  the  position  it  enjoyed 
during  the  first  Czechoslovak  republic 
of  1918.  It  is  once  again  the  official  seat 
of  a  democratically  elected  president — 
of  a  dream-come-true  president,  a  phi- 
losopher, a  wit,  a  hero  seemingly  de- 
void of  pretense  and  sham:  the  play- 
wright and  essayist  Vaclav  Havel. 
All  the  president's  men  and  women 
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burbles  serenely  across  from  an  eye- 
popping  vision:  a  small  room  lined  floor 
to  ceiling  with  freshly  polished  gold 
leaf.  The  old  socialist-realist  paintings 
in  the  corridors — heroic  Stakhanovites 
laying  bricks  and  conquering  farm- 
lands— have  been  replaced  with  land- 
scapes by  Czech  old  masters.  Comput- 
ers have  arrived,  though  no  one  is 
terribly  deft  with  them  yet,  and  there  are 
big  TVs  everywhere,  blasting  CNN. 
Outside,  in  the  three  vast 
courtyards,  the  presi- 
dent's guard  marches  in 
majestic  navy-blue  uni- 
forms newly  designed  by 
Theodor  Pistek,  who 
won  an  Academy  Award 
for  his  costumes  in  Ama- 
deus.  Vaclav  Havel  isn't 
just  a  head  of  state;  he's 
a  man  of  the  theater.  He 
knows  it's  important  to 
get  the  sets  and  costumes 
right. 

Well,  sort  of  right.  No 
matter  how  hard  this  gov- 
ernment tries — and  no 
one  here  has  gotten  much 
sleep  since  December 
1989 — there's  something 
indelibly  Ruritanian 
about  the  nation  it  now 
rules.  The  new  Czech- 
oslovakia feels  like  an 
amateur  country — you 
half  expect  it  to  be  run  by  Peter  Sellers. 
Forty  years  of  Soviet  domination  have 
left  a  lacquer  of  backwardness  and  inno- 
cence on  every  visible  surface,  and  to  a 
visitor  from  the  televised  go-go  of  the 
West,  the  beguiling  sheen  can  momen- 
tarily obscure  the  troubles  boiling  be- 
neath. With  its  resplendent  churches, 
statues,  bridges,  and  palaces,  Prague  is 
so  beautiful  it's  almost  comical,  like 
some  deliciously  quaint  Central  Europe- 
an theme  park.  And  yet  nothing  here 
quite  works. 

Prices  have  doubled  and  sometimes 
even  tripled  since  controls  were  lifted 
last  January.  Unemployment  is  soar- 
ing. Zealots  are  driving  government 
officials  out  of  office  for  having  asso- 
ciated, however  minimally,  with  the 
Communist  secret  police.  Slovak  sep- 
aratists are  rioting.  The  old  nomenkla- 
tura are  still  running  the  most  impor- 
tant industries,  and  people  are  ranting 
at  Havel  for  not  booting  them  out  of 
their  posts.  Foreign  carpetbaggers  arrive 
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every  day  to  exploit  the  confusion. 
And  in  the  castle,  no  one  can  catch 
his  breath.  The  old  systems  have  been 
ripped  away,  the  new  ones  are  not  yet  in 
place,  and  the  future  is  a  blur  of  eupho- 
ria and  despair.  Escorting  me  at  top 
speed  through  the  corridors,  Havel's 
press  secretary,  Michael  Zantovsky, 
points  out  the  offices  of  the  presidential 
advisers.  This  one  is  a  novelist  and 
short-story  writer.  Here  is  an  architect. 


HAVEL  THE  HARRIED 

The  president  races  along  a  corridor 

in  Prague  Castle  with  his 
press  secretary,  Michael  Zantovsky. 


Havel  is  a  sort  of 

Euro-Gandhi: 

shy  and  selfless,  yet 

insuperably 

stubborn; 

conscience-driven, 

but  never 
condemnatory  of 
those  who  aren  t. 


Here  an  actor.  This  one,  in  charge  of 
domestic  policy  and  national  security,  is 
a  screenwriter.  The  adviser  on  social  af- 
fairs is  an  eight-time  Olympic  gold 
medalist  in  gymnastics.  I  glance  over  at 
Zantovsky,  who  is  young  and  vigorous 
and  wonderfully  good-humored,  and  I 
think  of  his  various  American  equiva- 
lents. Where  but  in  Czechoslovakia 
would  you  find  a  presidential  spokes- 
man who  is  also  the  author  of  his  coun- 
try's only  major  study  of 
Woody  Allen? 

And  now  we  round  a 
corner,  and  there  is  the 
president  himself,  in  the 
middle  of  some  peculiar 
ceremony.  At  fifty-four, 
Vaclav  Havel  (pro- 
nounced VAHTS-lahv 
HAH-vel)  is  tiny  and 
roundish,  with  sleepy- 
looking  eyes,  scruffy, 
ginger-colored  hair,  and 
a  mustache  that  looks 
like  a  red-pencil  scribble 
on  his  upper  lip;  his 
complexion  gives  off  a 
vital,  orangy  glow,  as  if 
carrot  juice  were  cours- 
ing through  his  veins.  He 
is  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  grand  and  empty 
room  next  to  his  tall, 
bulb-nosed  chancellor, 
Prince  Karel  von  Schwar- 
zenberg,  and  as  Nikons  flare  and  video 
cameras  roll,  he  is  receiving  some  twen- 
ty-five remarkable-looking  people:  the 
newly  appointed  rectors  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia's colleges  and  universities,  all 
gussied  up  in  their  ceremonial  finery. 
Most  of  their  outfits  are  about  what 
you'd  expect:  red  velvet  robes,  with 
heavy  gold  chains  round  their  necks  and 
soft  velvet  tricorn  hats.  But  the  one  in 
the  middle,  the  rector  of  the  art  acade- 
my, has  done  himself  up  as  a  walking 
cathedral,  and  his  hat  climaxes  in  three 
lofty  black  steeples.  When  he  approach- 
es Havel  to  receive  the  official  scroll 
and  handshake,  he  and  the  president 
look  at  each  other  for  a  moment  and 
nearly  burst  into  giggles.  "They're 
old  friends,"  whispers  Zantovsky. 
"He  used  to  organize  Happenings 
back  in  the  sixties." 

But  of  course.  In  the  new  Czechoslo- 
vakia, one  must  never  underestimate  the 
Far-out  Factor.  The  generation  of  dissi 
dents  who  now  find  themselves  in  pow- 
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er  remain,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
Sixties  People,  and  there  was  no  greater 
fan  of  the  American  counterculture  than 
Vaclav  Havel.  This,  after  all,  is  the 
president  who  has  officially  received 
such  foreign  dignitaries  as  Frank  Zappa, 
Lou  Reed,  and  the  Rolling  Stones,  who 
was  given  a  scooter  to  ride  through  the 
castle  corridors  when  he  complained  of 
their  length,  who,  during  the  first  weeks 
of  his  term,  made  televised  speeches  to 
the  nation  wearing  a  corduroy  jacket 
and  a  polka-dot  tie.  When  Pistek's  new 
guard  uniforms  arrived,  Havel  immedi- 
ately put  one  on  and  yelled,  "Let's  go 
scare  the  cooks,"  whereupon  he  de- 
scended on  the  castle  kitchen,  giggling 
and  brandishing  his  new  saber. 

That  was  just  over  a  year  ago;  he's 
come  a  long  way  since.  Facing  his 
country's  robed  rectors  in  a  charcoal 
suit  and  a  richly  striped  tie,  Havel  shifts 
uncomfortably  from  one  leg  to  the  oth- 
er, and  at  times  he  even  appears  to  be 
struggling  to  stay  alert,  but,  for  all  that, 
he  never  seems  anything  less  than  presi- 
dential: he  and  the  office  have  plainly 
met  each  other  halfway.  This  is  a  cru- 
cial moment  in  his  regime.  Everything 
he  does  now  has  national  and  even  in- 
ternational consequences;  everything  he 
says  is  pored  over,  scrutinized,  criti- 
cized. In  short,  the  honeymoon  is  over. 

In  a  way,  life  was  much  simpler 
when  he  was  merely  Vaclav  Havel, 
king  of  the  dissidents.  It  was  easy  to 
maintain  a  clear  conscience  when  the 
world  was  so  neatly  divided  between 
the  devils  in  power  and  the  saints  who 
fought  them.  Now  every  decision  de- 
mands Solomonic  wisdom;  every  choice 
is  fraught  with  ambiguity;  every  step  on 
the  road  to  freedom  raises  blisters  or 
draws  blood.  At  this  midpoint  in  his 
first  term,  Havel  is  facing  obstacles  no 
mere  dissident,  no  matter  how  celebrat- 
ed, ever  has  to  face.  For  the  first  time, 
he  has  real ^political  rivals,  most  promi- 
nent among  them  the  ambitious  and 
charismatic  minister  of  finance,  Vaclav 
Klaus.  For  the  first  time,  there  have 
been  anti-Havel  demonstrations,  espe- 
cially in  Slovakia,  where  Havel  came 
close  to  being  assaulted  by  an  angry 
separatist  mob.  Prague's  new  and  aston- 
ishingly sleazy  tabloids  fulminate 
against  him  and  his  administration; 
meanwhile,  some  of  his  programs, 
like  his  cherished  dream  of  weaning 
Czechoslovakia  from  the  armaments 
industry,  have  had  to  be  deferred  in 


the  wake  of  vociferous  public  protests. 
And  yet  Vaclav  Havel  remains  one  of 
the  most  beloved  heads  of  state  in  the 
world.  Conducting  ceremonies,  he  has 
the  aura  of  a  certain  kind  of  theater 
star — the  kind  who  never  quite  disap- 
pears into  his  role,  but  plays  it  to  the  hilt 
nevertheless.  If  the  Czechs  continue  to 
adore  him  even  as  his  free-market  eco- 
nomic reforms  threaten  their  pocket- 
books,  that  may  be  because  they  see 
him  as  one  of  their  own,  a  man  not  cut 
out  for  his  mission  but  accomplishing  it 
nonetheless — a  man  who,  like  Czecho- 
slovakia itself,  spends  every  day  rising 
to  the  occasion.  The  paradoxical  truth 
about  Vaclav  Havel  is  simply  this:  even 
though  the  world  thinks  of  him  as  a 
writer  masquerading,  however  tempo- 
rarily, as  a  politician,  the  very  opposite 
is  the  case — inside  the  writer,  an  eccen- 
tric but  world-class  politician  was  al- 
ways wildly  signaling  to  be  let  out. 

is  political  persona  is 
uniquely  effective.  Ha- 
vel is  a  sort  of  Euro- 
Gandhi:  shy  and  self- 
less, yet  insuperably 
stubborn;  seemingly 
egoless,  yet  devoid  of 
moral  doubt;  cunning  and  even  manipu- 
lative, but  never  toward  his  own  person- 
al ends;  conscience-driven,  but  never 
condemnatory  of  those  who  aren't. 
"Shyness  and  courage,  both  very  ex- 
treme— that's  Havel,"  says  the  film- 
•maker  Milos  Forman,  who  has  known 
him  since  they  were  in  boarding  school 
together.  "It's  a  strange  combination. 
Because  when  the  Soviets  invaded  in 
'68,  the  question  was  the  same  for  all 
intellectuals.  Either  you  stayed  and  be- 
came a  persecuted  person,  or  you  col- 
laborated, or  you  left  the  country.  So  if 
you  didn't  want  to  collaborate  and  shit 
on  your  own  conscience,  you  had  only 
two  choices — emigrate,  or  become  Ha- 
vel. That's  why  I  emigrated,  because  I 
knew  that  I  didn  't  have  the  courage  to  be  a 
hero  and  a  martyr  and  be  sent  to  prison 
again  and  again  and  again.  Havel  did." 
Unlike  many  of  the  other  dissidents 
who  were  swept  into  power  with  him  in 
1989,  Havel  has  never  been  a  Commu- 
nist, has  never  cooperated  with  any  of 
the  governments  that  have  ruled  Czech- 
oslovakia since  it  became  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite in  1948,  has  never  espoused  any 
ideology  or  political  theory.  Whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  opposition, 


Havel  was  always  one  of  the  leaders; 
when  there  were  no  opportunities,  he 
created  them;  when  he  was  offered  a 
way  out  (as  in  1979,  when  he  was  given 
the  choice  of  prison  or  a  passport  to  the 
United  States),  he  refused.  Yet,  far 
from  using  his  record  of  unassailable 
virtue  to  admonish  the  less  virtuous, 
Havel  has  used  it  to  forgive  and  restore. 
When  he  ran  into  one  of  his  former  jail- 
ers shortly  after  taking  office,  Havel 
shook  his  hand  warmly  and  asked  him 
how  he'd  been.  And  now,  as  witch- 
hunts threaten  Czechoslovakia  and  po- 
tential Robespierres  declaim  from  the 
rafters,  as  the  new  nation  rushes  to  cru- 
cify those  who  once  cooperated  with  the 
Communists,  Havel  keeps  telling  his 
people  that  all  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are 
partially  guilty,  that  everyone  in  some 
way  participated,  cooperated,  or  acqui- 
esced in  the  old  regime — including  him- 
self. In  the  words  of  Rita  Klimova,  the 
Czech  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
"When  someone  like  Havel,  who's  the 
least  guilty,  says  that  we're  all  guilty, 
it's  a  very,  very  profound  and  healing 
thing  to  say." 

"Havel  is  a  sort  of  sacred  figure 
here,"  says  Lubos  Beniak,  the  editor  in 
chief  of  Mlady  Svet,  Czechoslovakia's 
largest  weekly.  "Everybody  knows  he's 
a  very  honest  man.  This  is  the  main  dif- 
ference between  him  and  all  the  rest. 
For  decades  in  Czechoslovakia,  politics 
was  a  dirty  business,  something  an  hon- 
est man  wouldn't  get  involved  in.  And 
all  the  rest  of  us,  especially  people  of 
his  age,  have  changed  their  stance  at 
least  once.  Nothing  against  it;  quite  nat- 
ural. But  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  not 
changed  his  philosophy  during  his 
whole  life.  This  is  why  he  is  so  excep- 
tional. He  flies  above  all  the  everyday 
troubles,  everyday  clashes,  everyday 
lies  and  animosities." 

And  is  he  still  thought  of  that  way, 
even  as  his  country  faces  new  economic 
troubles,  nationalist  conflicts  between 
the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  environ- 
mental horrors?  "The  support  is  not  ec- 
static like  it  was  before,"  says  Beniak, 
"but  it's  still  there.  You  know,  some- 
times, as  a  politician,  he  has  made  mis- 
takes. But  his  mistakes  all  come  from  the 
same  thing:  he  sometimes  doesn't  respect 
the  realities  of  life.  And  it's  very  difficult 
to  say  that  this  is  bad,  because  his  whole 
life  is  based  on  not  respecting  the  realities 
of  life.  If  he  respected  the  realities  of  life, 
he  wouldn't  be  president  today." 
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My  own  unreal  day  with  the  president  begins  around  elev- 
en in  the  morning:  Michael  Zantovsky  ushers  me  into 
Havel's  brand-new  reception  room,  which  has  just  been 
painted  in  a  style  that  might  make  you  think  Czechoslovakia 
were  run  by  the  Beatles.  The  painter,  a  friend  of  Havel's 
named  Ales  Lamr,  has  covered  the  walls  with  Peter  Max-ish 
blips  and  blobs  in  blue,  green,  and  orange.  It's  difficult  to 
imagine,  say,  Francois  Mitterrand  or  George  Bush  being  re- 
ceived in  this  Yellow  Submarine,  and  more  difficult  still  to 
imagine  them  encountering  Havel's  secretary  Bara  Stepa- 
nova, a  busty  hippie  in  a  skintight  purple  mini-dress,  with 
filigreed  white  stockings,  lace-up  boots,  and  funkily  mis- 
matched earrings.  Stepanova,  it  turns  out,  used  to  be  an 
actress  in  a  theater  troupe  called  the  Society  for  a  Merrier 
Present,  which  found  fame  by  posing  as  riot  police  during 
demonstrations  and  mock-threatening  the  protesters  with  sa- 
lamis  and  cucumbers.  It  was  Stepanova  who  presented  Havel 
with  his  first  scooter  (it  has  since  been  replaced  with  a  fanci- 
er one).  The  president,  who  needed  a  secretary  at  the  time, 
hired  her  on  the  spot. 

From  somewhere  deep  in  the  inner  sanctum,  I  hear  myste- 
rious noises,  like  goose  honks  or  maybe  the  lowing  of  an 
asthmatic  cow.  Stepanova  vanishes  behind  a  door,  and  a 
moment  later  she  is  leading  me  through  the  conference  room 
and  into  the  innermost  office,  there  to  meet  the  president  and 
his  chief  of  staff,  Prince  von  Schwarzenberg.  I  shake  their 
hands  and  make  ready  to  wait  outside  until  their  meeting  is 
finished,  but  Stepanova  protests.  "You  must  here,"  she 
commands,  motioning  to  a  chair  across  from  Havel's.  Ap- 
parently, I  am  to  remain  with  the  president  and  Schwarzen- 
berg as  they  transact  the  business  of  the  day. 

I  had  asked  Zantovsky  if  I  might  spend  some  time  observ- 
ing Havel  at  work — "sort  of  as  a  fly  on  the  wall"  were  my 
fateful  words.  I  have  never  been  taken  more  literally  in  my 
life.  For  the  next  hour  I  sit  alone  with  Havel  and  Schwarzen- 
berg, watching  them  talk  and  joke  and  pass  papers,  all  in 
Czech,  and  all  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  me.  For  the 
right  reporter,  of  course,  this  would  be  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime,  but  I  am  not  that  reporter:  I  can't  understand  a  word 
they're  saying.  The  hour  passes  slowly — plenty  of  time  to 
note  the  huge  old  map  of  Bohemia  on  the  wall,  the  Oriental 
rugs  and  the  black  Josef  Hoffmann  club  chairs,  the  shiny  brass 
telescope  aimed  out  the  window,  and  a  pair  of  garish  imitation- 
Dali  paintings.  A  massive  black  bookcase  dominates  one  side 
of  the  room,  with  lots  of  volumes  on  art  (Brueghel,  Goya, 
Titian,  Mucha)  and  several  copies  of  Havel's  books  Letters  to 
Olga  and  Disturbing  the  Peace.  Over  in  the  corner  is  a  small, 
tacky-looking  light-up  map  of  the  world,  a  gift  from  the  current 
U.S.  ambassador,  Shirley  Temple  Black. 

The  meeting  finally  ends,  and  Havel  himself  accompanies 
me  back  to  the  reception  area,  zipping  along  at  his  customary 
breakneck  speed  and,  on  the  way,  stopping  to  tuck  an  errant 
lamp  cord  out  of  sight,  and  then  to  rotate  an  off-kilter  aralia 
tree  twice  his  height.  "He's  a  very  orderly  person,"  says 
Zantovsky.  "He  devotes  a  lot  of  time  to  aesthetic  choices,  so 
he  likes  to  have  things  in  place,  the  picture  in  the  right  spot. 
And  he  likes  to  do  it  himself,  physically."  Now  he  disap- 
pears, only  to  return  a  few  minutes  later  with  two  more 
advisers;   I'm   not   allowed   to  (Continued  on  page   156) 
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S  P  OT  LIGHT 

Oh,Oh, 

Annette 


veryone  seems  to  agree 


that  Annette  Bening — an  actress  who,  despite  what 
the  picture  may  imply,  is  scarcely  waiting  for  the 
phone  to  ring — is  headed  for  serious  stardom.  In  her 
brief,  three-year  film  career,  she  has  garnered  an 
Oscar  nomination,  a  National  Society  of  Film  Critics 
award,  and  roles  opposite  Robert  De  Niro,  Harrison 
Ford,  and  Warren  Beatty.  But  who  is  she?  In  an  in- 
dustry which  likes  to  package  its  performers  with  sim- 
ple, high-concept  epithets,  she  is  a  woman  without 
an  image,  determinedly  eluding  both  typecasting 
and  public  curiosity.  Her  face  itself  is  a  puzzle,  a  slyly 
seraphic  mask  equally  suggestive  of  ingenuousness 
and  ingeniousness.  And  it  makes  sense  that  in  her 
most  stunning  performance  to  date,  in  Stephen 
Frears's  The  Grifters,  she  played  a  mistress  of  decep- 
tion, a  murderous  con  woman  with  a  melting  walk 
and  a  little-girl  voice. 

In  her  other  films,  she  has  slid  fluidly  along  the 
register  of  vice  and  virtue  (as  the  rococo  sexual  ma- 
nipulator in  Milos  Forman's  Valmont  and  the  morally 
untarnishable  fifties  schoolteacher  in  Guilty  by  Suspi- 
cion), and  her  latest  roles  (the  heroically  supportive 
wife  in  Mike  Nichols's  Regarding  Henry  and  the  gid- 
dily amoral  moll  in  Beatty's  Bugsy  Siegal)  place  her, 
firmly  and  bafflingly,  on  either  side  of  the  dichoto- 
my. A  frustrated  writer  described  interviewing  her 
as  "like  changing  a  tire."  While  occasional  tales  of 
romances  drift  through  the  gossip  columns  (Ed 
Begley  Jr.,  Beatty  of  course),  all  we  really  know 
about  her  is  that  she  comes  from  Kansas,  worked 
on  the  stage  on  both  coasts,  and  was  once  mar- 
ried. But  does  it  matter?  Acting,  she  has  said,  "is  in 
a  way  like  being  a  grifter."  And  when  the  con  artist 
is  this  good,  we're  happy  to  accept  whatever  illu- 
sions she's  selling.  -BEN  BRANTLEY 

Photograph  by  III  I  MM  NEWTON 
Styled  by  MARINA  SCI IIANO 
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Until  her  death  in  April, 

Martha  Graham  was  the  mythic 

spirit  of  modern  dance. 

But  as  AGNES  DE  MLLE, 

her  friend  of  six  decades, 

remembers  in  an  excerpt  from 

her  new  biography, 

Martha,  the  devouring  passions 

that  fueled  Graham's 

revolutionary  vision  also 

destined  her  for 

a  private  world  of 

sacrifice  and 

torment — 

and  a  crushing  love 

affair  with  her 

protege  Erick  Hawkins 
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Living  legend: 

Graham  flanked  by  Madonna 

and  Calvin  Klein  at  her  last  gala, 

in  October  1990  (opposite). 

Graham  performing  her 

Satyric  Festival  Song  in  1940. 


er  hair  was  as 
straight  as  an  Indian's,  cut  off  abruptly 
just  below  the  shoulders,  and  glossy- 
dark.  She  wore  it  in  different  styles  at 
different  times;  in  many  of  her  dances 
she  wore  it  held  back  or  loose.  On  the 
street  it  was  often  brushed  sleek  and 
knotted  low  on  the  nape  of  her  neck. 
Her  neck  was  swanlike,  her  head  al- 
ways lifted. 

It  was  the  attitude  of  the  head — the 
awareness,  the  attention — and  the  mouth, 
its  mobile,  sensitive  lips  slightly  open, 
that  made  her  seem  like  a  child  perceiv- 
ing, receiving,  attending,  always  recep- 
tive, as  though  about  to  be  touched  by  a 
scent,  a  sensation.  And  always  the  eyes 
saw  everything,  before,  behind,  above, 
through. 

She  spoke  in  a  soft,  husky  voice, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  high, 
light,  little-girl  voice.  There  are  some 
people  who  retain  the  sound  of  extreme 
youth  even  into  old  age.  Martha  did, 
unless  she  was  angry.  But,  then,  no- 
body is  young  or  innocent  when  angry. 
Martha  was  impudent,  sly,  merry,  her 
wicked  humor  flickering — dusting,  and 
not  necessarily  with  cruelty,  over  all  oc- 
casions. Her  humor  was  teasing  and  il- 
luminating, and  it  was  always  very 
female,  like  the  humor  of  Emily  Dickin- 
son or  Jane  Austen. 

Her  actual  speech  was  elliptical  and 
in  no  way  logical  or  ordered.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  remember  what  Martha  said,  be- 
cause the  statements — and  they  were 
always  flat  statements  that  brooked  no 
argument  or  even  comment — were  dis- 
jointed and  had  little  relation  to  one  an- 
other. But  her  words  were  so  evocative, 
so  freshly  sharp  and  unexpected,  that 
when  she  talked  of  dancing  to  her  pu- 
pils, although  they  might  not  under- 
stand exactly   what  she  had   in  mind, 
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Pas  de  deux: 

Graham  with  her 

lover  and  muse, 

Erick  Hawkins, 

in  1938. 


they  did,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
words,  move  differently  and  probably 
with  the  excitement  of  discovery.  Mar- 
tha cast  her  remarks  up  like  flowers  into 
the  air  and  they  fell  every  which  way  as 
all  listeners  grabbed  to  snatch  at  their 
loveliness.  More  frequently  they  were 
like  a  flight  of  darts  or  arrows.  One  was 
not  convinced;  one  was  impaled  and 
stood  like  a  Saint  Sebastian,  not  know- 
ing which  shaft  struck  the  heart. 

What  did  she  say?  When  it  was  over, 
what  had  she  said?  Sweep  away  the 
flower  petals,  gather  up  the  broken 
shafts.  Blood  flowed  and  that  was 
enough.  Danger  proved  life. 

Graham  leaves  a  body  of 
theater  works  and  a  style 
and  technique  of  produc- 
tion comparable  only  to 
the  Kabuki  theater  of  Ja- 
pan. Yet  the  Kabuki  rep- 
ertory and  playing  style 
were  perfected  during  two 
hundred  years,  and  the 
emperor  and  court  of  Japan  sponsored 
and  supported  its  development;  Martha 
Graham  made  her  contribution  largely 
alone,  and  certainly  without  govern- 
ment aid.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
however,  that  every  theater  dancer  who 
has  been  exposed  to  her  new  style  will 
move  differently  because  of  it.  She  be- 
lieved dancing  was  to  be  used  only  for 
exploring  and  illuminating  life,  and  in 
this  sense  it  had  mystical,  even  religious 
power.  "Wherever  a  dancer  stands 
ready,  that  spot  is  holy  ground,"  Martha 
often  said.  Any  sacrifice  of  time,  there- 
fore, of  bodily  strength,  intent,  or  emo- 
tional comfort  should  be  used  to  serve 
one  central  purpose:  that  is,  the  dance. 

When  she  started  teaching  in  New 
York  City  in  1926  she  had  only  a  hand- 
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There  was 

a  roughness, 

a  brutality, 

even  a  savagery, 

inErick's 

nature  that 

spoke  to 

Martha. 
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Masterpiece  theater: 

Graham  and  Hawkins 

•      performing  her 

seminal  and  enduring 

Appalachian  Spring 

in  the  mid-1940s. 
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Erick  began  demanding  an 
equal  number  of  spl©s,~and,  later,  equal  billing. 


Of  all  the  advisers  she  had 


Graham  with  her  early  mentor  and  lover, 
Louis  Horst,  at  Bennington  College  in  1935. 


ful  of  dancers,  six  or  seven.  Then,  by 
God,  in  this  bareboned,  threadbare  state, 
she  decided  to  start  her  own  theater!  The 
organization  of  a  concert  career  re- 
quired large  investments  of  time,  gener- 
ally the  whole  of  the  artist's  life,  and 
cash,  involving  one's  own  family  or 
rich  patrons.  The  launching  of  such  a 
career  cost  as  much  as  rearing  and  pre- 
senting a  racehorse,  and  I  would  say  the 
risks  were  higher,  the  overwhelming 
predilection  of  sponsors  being  for  for- 
eign artists.  Martha  had  neither  an  en- 
dowment nor  a  manager.  She  had  no 
patron.  She  had  her  savings  and  a  tiny 
amount  of  money  from  her  teaching. 
But  she  had  her  courage,  which  was 
splendid,  her  sturdy  health,  and  her  tal- 
ent, which  was  large. 

Martha  and  Louis  Horst,  her  pianist 
and  first  important  lover,  whom  she  met 
when  dancing  with  Ted  Shawn,  took  the 
plunge.  They  rented  the  Forty-eighth 
Street  Theater  for  one  evening,  April 
18,  1926.  Martha  began  by  doing  quite 
astonishing  new  inventions:  studies  of 
pure  movement,  the  very  essence  of 
emotion.  The  movement  was  unfolding, 
progressive,  and  lovely.  But  what  it 
had,  predominantly,  was  an  aura  of 
importance,   something   no  American 


J     program  had  shown  since  Ruth 
J    St.  Denis's  first  solo  a  quarter- 
century  before.  The  mystery  had 
come  back. 
But  the  adventure  was  risky. 
What  small   moneys  she  com- 
manded came  from  her  teaching.  In 
addition  to  composing  new  dances, 
developing  a  new  technique  for  per- 
forming them,  assembling  and  train- 
ing her  company,  designing  her  cos- 
tumes (she  shopped  for  the  material, 
cut  it  and  sewed  it  herself,  with  the 
help  of  a  sewing  woman  and  students), 
tending  to  all  her  business  affairs,  and 
somehow  at  the  same  time  earning  a  liv- 
ing, Martha  was  trying  to  put  her  pri- 
vate life  into  some  kind  of  order,  trying 
to  forge  something  that  would  be  endur- 
ing. Her  emotional  state  was  in  tatters: 
she  was  in  love  with  Horst,  an  older 
man  who  was  married  and  who  was 
making  no  effort  to  free  himself  for  a 
lasting  and  satisfactory  relationship  with 
her.  She  was  threading  her  way  through 
quarrels  and  tensions  that  would  have 
undone  a  steadier  spirit.  She  was  work- 
ing in  constant  crisis,  attempting  daily 
to  maintain  her  aplomb,  to  show  love, 
to  receive  love,  and  to  follow  a  routine 
of  normal  well-being  and  application. 
No  wonder  she  always  looked  sad  and 
troubled.  She  was.  It  is  a  wonder  she 
could  put  her  head  down  on  the  pillow 
at  night. 

During  the  years  1926  to  1930,  Mar- 
tha composed  more  than  sixty  new 
dances,  an  achievement  matched  only 
by  George  Balanchine  and  Sir  Frederick 
Ashton.  But  whereas  these  two  men 
worked  within  the  frame  of  established 
ballet  companies,  using  dancers  assem- 
bled and  trained  by  others,  Martha  did  it 
all  herself.  Like  a  nun,  Martha  kept  to 
her  regimen  of  work,  with  little  social 
life  or  recreation.  The  daily  schedule  of 
developing  a  new  technique,  composing 
new  dances,  teaching  beginners,  teach- 
ing and  coaching  her  chosen  girls,  took 
all  the  day  until  midnight. 

What  was  this  modern  movement  of 
Martha's?  How  was  it  new? 

Martha  knew  that  all  emotion  is  visi- 
ble in  the  torso  because  of  body  chemis- 
try and  mechanics;  great  painters  have 


also  known  this.  Arch  the  spine  and  you 
have  emotion.  Joshua  Reynolds  claimed 
that  extreme  joy  and  grief  had  the  same 
physical  expression,  and  he  drew  on  the 
classic  masters  to  prove  his  point.  The 
arms  and  face  are  peripheral,  like  the 
hair.  It  is  the  torso — heart,  lungs,  stom- 
ach, and,  above  all,  spine — which  ex- 
presses. 

Martha  stripped  off  the  chassis  of  the 
body  and  exposed  the  motor.  She  got  the 
gesture  down  not  only  to  the  muscles, 
which  is  "how,"  buttothejuicesandthe 
electricity  as  well,  which  is  "why." 

Bodies  cannot  lie,  as  Martha's  doctor 
father  had  taught  her,  and  she  used 
hands  judiciously,  even  with  awe.  But 
she  concentrated  on  the  torso  as  the 
source  of  life,  the  motor,  the  work- 
room, the  kitchen.  The  arms  and  legs 
might  be  useful  for  servicing  or  loco- 
motion, and  the  head  for  judging  and 
deciding,  but  everything,  every  emo- 
tion, she  believed,  starts  or  is  visible 
in  the  torso  first.  The  heart  pounds, 
the  lungs  fill,  and  if  the  lungs  fill, 
there  is  a  sharp  spasm  of  activity  in  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm,  since  all  life 
hangs  on  breath — or,  rather,  the  dia- 
phragm lifts  and  then  there  is  breath, 
and  with  it  life. 

The  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
muscles  used  in  coughing  and  laughing, 
was  used  to  spark  gesture.  There  was  a 
shutting  and  downward  movement  and 
an  opening  and  lifting  of  both  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  pelvis.  These  spasms 
she  called  contractions,  and  they  were 
visible — and  this  was  the  point — not 
just  in  the  resulting  effect  but  in  what 
they  caused  the  rest  of  the  body  to  do. 
They  were  in  themselves  part  of  the  per- 
formance. An  intake  of  breath,  in  the 
early  Graham  technique,  could  be  seen 
at  the  back  of  the  theater.  In  the  Graham 
technique,  the  arms  and  legs  moved  as  a 
result  of  this  spasm  of  percussive  force, 
like  a  cough,  much  as  the  thong  of  a 
whip  moves  because  of  the  crack  of  the 
handle. 

Martha's  falls,  because  they  were  no! 
a  yielding  to  gravity  but  a  descent  and 
lowering  in  the  thighs  and  back,  became 
not  so  much  a  crashing  down  as  ;i  ihs 
solving,  a  melting  and  sliding,  a  com 
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in  her  life,  Louis  Horst  was  the  most  sane. 


munion  with  the  ground  and  then  a  re- 
covery and  regal vanizing.  She  worked 
on  these  falls  for  fifty  years,  and  they 
grew  astonishingly  beautiful,  varied, 
and  complex.  All  of  it  was  hard  to  do 
and  punishing  to  the  girls'  bodies.  The 
torso  may  have  been  eloquent,  but  it 
hurt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  constant 
pelvic  drive,  the  hammering  on  the  or- 
gans, engendered  menstrual  distur- 
bances. Several  of  the  girls  had  medical 
problems  which  left  doctors  baffled  be- 
cause they  had  never  found  these  symp- 
toms in  a  woman's  body  before.  Nelle 
Fisher,  one  of  Martha's  dancers,  said 
that  once  it  was  suspected  that  she  had 
appendicitis  and  a  doctor  who  was  ex- 
amining her  with  some  bewilderment 
said,  "What  is  it  you  do?  Show  me  an 
exercise."  So  she  went  into  a  simple 
contraction,  the  beginning  of  almost  ev- 
ery Graham  exercise,  and  he  and  the 
nurse  gasped.  The  ridges  of  muscle  had 
jumped  out  across  her  belly  and  loins, 
as  hard  as  a  wrestler's.  "My  God!" 
said  the  doctor.  "Do  you  do  this  of- 
ten?" "Every  day,"  she  replied  polite- 
ly. "For  hours."  He  brought  in  another 
nurse  and  said,  "Have  you  ever  seen 
anything  like  that?" 

Martha  discovered  the  knee,  the  leg 
hinge,  not  the  bent  knee  used  in  crouch- 
ing and  squatting  by  Orientals  and  by 
certain  Slavic  peasants,  and  used  by  Oc- 
cidentals in  bowing  and  kneeling,  but 
the  bent  knee  as  support,  which  had 
been  outlawed  with  us  and  was  abhor- 
rent to  all  ballet  dancers.  Martha  was 
the  first  to  use  the  supporting  knee  as  a 
hinge,  with  the  body  straight,  spine 
lowered,  balanced,  and  cantilevered 
backward — a  position  of  danger,  one 
instinctively:  feels,  because  the  body 
cannot  save  itself  from  falling  except  by 
the  unflinching  support  of  the  iron 
thigh.  And  it  is  this  very  sense  of  peril 
that  gives  excitement.  There  is,  in  fact, 
danger.  The  whole  inclined  structure 
rests  on  the  seven  inches  of  foot.  This 
was  new. 

On  the  hinge  of  the  bent  knee,  with 
the  inclining  torso  and  the  weight  of  the 
extended  arms  as  counterbalance,  by 
rising  on  the  toes  and  bending  the  knees 
further,  the  whole  body  could  be  low- 


ered to  the  floor  if  desired.  On  this 
hinge,  this  stem,  a  new  life  could  flow- 
er, floating,  swimming,  hovering,  not 
aerial  but  semi- weightless,  not  like  any- 
thing before,  suggesting  ecstasy. 

Mechanically  it  proved  an  incompa- 
rable tool.  The  ground  could  be  reached 
simply  by  overextending  the  balance  and 
leaning  back  farther — and  the  ground 
was  used  not  as  a  termination  but  as  a  new 
element  to  be  explored  by  every  part  of 
the  body.  Hullo,  new  brothers — earth- 
worms, eels,  fishes,  snakes!  The  earth 
now  also  was  ours.  Let  us  but  find  foot- 
hold and  then  in  one  count,  up,  the 
whole  swinging  structure.  No  more 
folding,  squatting,  hunkering  down,  ad- 
justing the  burden  of  the  bottom  like  the 
telescoping  of  an  old  camera  apparatus. 
It  was  entirely  a  question  of  weight  can- 
tilevered backward  and  out  on  the  bent 
knee.  That  simple!  Unknown  in  1925, 
now  taken  for  granted  by  dancers  all 
over  the  world. 

The  value  of  these  new  discoveries 
was  not  altogether  in  their  own  beauty 
and  the  widening  of  the  scope  of 
movement  but  that  they  were  fresh  and 
had  no  connotations,  no  suggestions, 
no  reminders  of  other  forms  and  other 
patterns. 

-— !M  /■  artha's  group  came  to 

M  /I  ^ave  a'most  a  familial 

M  /I  quality.    When    cos- 

M  /  tumes  were  to  be  made. 

M  /  I    l^e  dancers  sat  cross- 

M  /  I  'etSe(;l on  tne  bare  floor 
Wj  ■  of  the  studio,  the  dress- 
W       ■     es    spread    over   their 

"       B     knees,  and  they  sewed 

together.  "Like  a  sewing  bee,  like  a 
church  social,"  said  Martha  Hill,  one  of 
Graham's  dancers.  When  there  was  a 
birthday  it  was  a  group  celebration.  At 
Christmastime  they  had  a  party,  and 
Hugo  Bergamasco,  who  played  the  flute 
for  Martha's  performances  and  made 
bootleg  wine,  brought  bottles  of  Chianti 
and  homemade  bread.  Everyone  con- 
tributed food  and  they  all  got  tiddly  to- 
gether and  improvised  dances  and  Louis 
played  the  piano  and  they  had  a  wonder- 
ful time.  Husbands  and  lovers  were  let 
in  on   these  occasions,   but  otherwise 


Louis  was  the  lord  of  a  delightful,  ador- 
ing harem. 

He  was  the  male  of  the  troupe,  humor- 
ous, salty,  paternal,  equitable,  compas- 
sionate. Of  all  the  advisers  Martha  was  to 
have  in  her  life— and  she  was  to  have 
many — he  was  the  most  sane,  never  lend- 
ing himself  to  the  vagaries  and  hysteria  of 
spite,  vanity,  or  paranoia.  Emotionally 
he  was  clean  and  openhearted. 

Day  after  day,  Martha  confronted  her 
paying  students  and  the  girls  of  the 
group  in  the  bare,  big  rooms.  They  were 
clad  in  their  neat  singlets,  she  in  her 
white  skirt  and  bolero,  which  she 
slipped  on  for  every  demonstration. 
Each  week  there  was  something  added 
to  the  invisible  edifice  they  were  build- 
ing together.  She  developed  a  body  of 
work  that  was  hers  and  no  one  else's, 
stamped  with  her  personality  and  her 
beliefs,  saturated  with  her  own  sweat. 

She  began  to  realize  that  she  could 
rule,  she  could  create  a  mystical  rela- 
tionship with  an  audience,  or,  alterna- 
tively, that  she  could  destroy.  She  had 


Graham  at  the  October  gala  with  Ronald 
Protas,  who  choreographed  her  final  days. 


;  Wherever  a 
dancer  stands  ready, 
that  spot  is 
holy  ground," 
Graham  often 
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power.   She  grew  to  love  the   magic 
word:  Power. 

Each  night  after  work  Louis  would 
leash  Max,  his  dachshund,  and  together 
they  would  proceed  west  to  the  White 
House  studio.  After  collecting  Martha, 
the  couple  walked  to  a  neighborhood 
restaurant,  Max  waggling  on  a  string 
beside  them,  Martha  exquisitely  neat  in 
a  bargain-basement  costume,  and  Louis 
quietly  huffing  and  sardonic.  Louis 
would  order  a  Manhattan  cocktail  for 
himself  and  another  for  Martha,  from 
which  she  would  take  only  the  smallest 
sip  before  pushing  it  over  to  him.  These 
suppers  were  replenishing,  gemiitlich. 
They  had  fun,  she  and  "Luigi." 

In  1931,  Martha  produced  her 
first  authentic  masterpiece,  Prim- 
itive Mysteries.  Forty-eight  hours 
before  the  opening,  she  went  into 
her  usual  hysterical  frenzy  about 
costumes  and  decided  that  noth- 
ing hitherto  planned  would  suit. 
She  rushed  off  to  Delancey 
Street  and  bought  a  great  lot  of 
dark-blue  jersey,  at  something  like 
nineteen  cents  a  yard,  which  the  girls 
sewed.  (Anna  Sokolow  used  safety 
pins.)  Martha  and  her  girls  entered  the 
Craig  Theatre  at  midnight,  February  1 , 
1931.  At  about  2:30  A.M.,  they  walked 
out  onto  the  stage  and  tried  out  the  new 
work.  Martha  was  rigid  with  nerves,  as 
were  the  members  of  her  troupe. 

At  one  point  she  was  downstage  left. 
She  backed  up  as  planned  and  stepped 
•onto  the  thighs  of  her  attendants  behind 
her,  who  were  forming  a  platform  with 
their  knees,  and  was  to  be  transported 
so  to  center  stage.  But  something  went 
wrong  with  the  balance,  her  foot  slipped 
off  the  supporting  thigh,  she  stumbled; 
she  was  caught,  but  she  had  stumbled. 
Her  nerves  shattered. 

"That  will  do,"  she  screamed. 
"That's  enough.  You  don't  care,  you 
don't  want  this  to  be  good.  You  don't 
want  it  to  succeed.  Get  out  of  the  the- 
ater. Get  out  of  my  sight.  Go  home.  Go 
away."  And  she  stamped  off  the  stage 
and  slammed  her  dressing-room  door. 

The  cast  stared  at  one  another,  white- 
faced.  Nobody  moved.  Nobody  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  leave  the  theater  or 
even  the  stage,  or  to  go  home,  although 
they  were  shaking  with  fatigue.  After  a 
while  Louis  said  dispiritedly  that  they 
had  better  leave,  and  he  slowly  clumped 
off  in  Martha's  wake.  They  heard  his 


plodding  steps  cross  the  backstage,  go 
down  the  hallway  and  into  her  room. 

A  few  dancers  started  tentatively  to 
dress;  the  others  stood  silently  and  wait- 
ed. Finally  he  brought  her  back.  Not  a 
word  was  said.  She  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised that  they  were  still  there,  that 
they  were  waiting,  that  no  one  had  de- 
fected. At  rehearsal's  end  it  was  after 
three  A.M.  and  some  had  an  hour-and-a- 
half  subway  ride  ahead  of  them,  only  to 
return  for  a  nine  A.M.  run-through. 

By  performance  time  Martha  was 
petrified.  She  wouldn't  talk  to  anyone. 
Everything  she  had  done  in  her  life  was 
focused  on  this  single  evening.  This 
work  was  the  essence  of  her  belief,  of 
her  faith,  and  of  their  labors.  And  it  was 
difficult  and  daring  to  attempt:  a  group 
of  mostly  Jewish  girls  performing  a 
holy  Catholic  ritual. 

But  when  the  girls  took  the  stage  it 
was  not  as  professional  dancers;  it  was 
as  an  army  of  acolytes.  Both  for  them 
and  for  the  audience  it  was  a  spiritual 
experience.  The  original  girls  came  to 
know  beatification. 

The  audience  gathered.  They  wit- 
nessed. When  the  curtain  came  down 
they  rose  and  screamed.  They  gave 
Martha  twenty-three  curtain  calls. 

hat  in  fact  did  the 
audience  see  that 
night?  They  saw  a 
small  woman  in 
an  untrimmed 
shift  going  through 
a  formal  ritual  of 
walking  and  pos- 
ing. Martha  was 
not  a  virtuoso  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  She  was,  of  course,  the  master 
of  her  own  technique,  but  the  audience 
would  mostly  not  have  recognized  its 
difficulty  or  its  power.  Any  mediocre 
ballet  soloist  performing  sixteen  routine 
fouettes  could  have  caused  a  hullaba- 
loo. Martha  was  not  beautiful,  and  she 
was  certainly  no  longer  young.  What, 
then,  did  she  have? 
She  had  vision. 
And  she  had  presence. 
Any  star  has  the  ability  to  seize  and 
hold  attention.  This  is  a  requisite,  and  a 
matter  of  dynamics,  nervous  projection, 
and  a  secure  ego,  the  star's  tools.  But 
Martha  had  the  rare,  the  nearly  unique 
gift  to  fuse  the  outer  manifestation  with 
the  inner  concept:  the  word  made  flesh. 
Simply,  she  (Continued  on  page  150) 
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At  their  best,  Pinot 
Noirs  are  the  most 
romantic  of  wines, 
with  so  voluptuous  a 
perfume,  so  sweet  an 
edge,  and  so  power- 
ful a  punch  that,  like 
falling  in  love,  they 
make  the  blood  run 
hot  and  the  soul  wax 
embarrassingly  poet- 
ic. Until  about  ten 
years  ago,  however,  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  was  that  United 
Slates  soil,  climate,  and  winemak- 
ing  skill  could  not  produce  Pinot 
Noirs  to  match  those  of  Burgundy .  But  by 
the  mid- 1 980s,  the  beguiling  sweet  silk  of 
the  maturing  Chalone,  Calera,  and  Han- 
zell  Pinot  Noirs  finally  laid  to  rest  doubts 
about  U.S.  Pinot  Noir  potential.  More 
recently,  in  tasting  after  tasting,  some  of 
them  have  been  found  to  be  the  equal  even 
of  the  greatest  of  red  Burgundies,  those  of 
the  Domaine  de  la  Romanee-Conti. 

For  this  column,  we  sampled  seventy- 
four  Pinot  Noirs,  tasting  them  blind  three 
times  over  a  period  of  eighteen  hours. 

The  monarch  of  all  six-dozen-plus 
wines  was  the  1988  Calera  Reed  (San 
Benito,  $30),  the  most  recent  vintage — 
and  one  of  the  greatest  ever — produced 
by  Josh  Jensen.  Its  nose  of  pungent, 
chewy  black  and  red  cherries  leaps  out 
of  the  glass,  and  in  the  mouth  there  is  an 
explosion  of  clean,  crisp,  velvety  black- 
cherry  essences  so  rich  and  intense  that 
they  make  you  gasp.  In  ten  years'  tasting 
of  the  Caleras,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
wine  from  Calera' s  Reed  Vineyard  has 
outpaced  that  of  its  sister  Jensen  Vine- 
yard ($35):  the  1988  Calera  Jensen  has 
huge,  dark  fruit,  but  is  closed  and  less 
accessible.  The  1987  Calera  Jensen 
($30),  however,  with  some  ripe  fruit  al- 
ready showing,  was  a  standout.  Calera 's 
price-conscious  1989  Central  Coast 
($14)  offers  the  same  chewy  red-cherry 
and  tobacco  tastes,  mouth-coating  and 
rich,  though  not  as  full  or  focused. 

The  1986  Tulocay  ($15)  is  almost  in 
the  same  league  as  Calera — at  half  the 
price.  The  sweetness  of  its  intense 
black-cherry  flavors  is  darkened  by  con- 
trasting essences  of  tobacco,  and  enliv- 
ened by  traces  of  pepper  and  aromatic 
spices.  The  1987  Haynes  Vineyard 
($18)  is  not  quite  open,  but  the  promi  e 
is  evident  in  the  abundance  of  sour  cher- 
ry flavors,  laced  with  licorice  and  pep- 
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per.  One  can  taste  the  striking  effects  of 
aging  in  Tulocay's  1985  Haynes  Vine- 
yard ($14):  on  the  eighteen-hour  retast- 
ing,  it  showed  explosive,  peppery  black- 
cherry  essences  that  were  balanced  ele- 
gantly. 

The  1988  Byron  Reserve  ($20)  is  a 
stunning  wine  with  instant  appeal.  Its 
slightly  pungent,  peppery  black-cherry 
and  tobacco  essences  are  clean,  silky, 
and  elegant.  The  1988  Byron  Santa  Bar- 
bara ($15),  still  a  bit  closed,  has  much 
the  same  combination  of  flavors,  but 
with  less  vigor  and  polish.  Another  star 
from  Santa  Barbara  is  the  1988  Sanford 
($14),  which  offers  powerful  fruit  fla- 
vors and  a  peppery,  cinnamony  finish. 

Robert   Mondavi's   Reserves   are 
among  the  great   U.S.    Pinot 
Noirs  and,   unlike  their  peers 
are  widely  available.  My  favorite 
of  the  four  most  recent  vintages  is  the 
1988  ($27),  a  blockbuster  with 
a  richly  textured  nose  and 
clean,  focused,  spicy  essences. 
The   1986  ($22)  beckons  with  a  rich, 
husky  nose  and  follows  with  a  mouthful 
of  explosive,  deep,  smoky,  sweet  black- 
cherry  and  anise  flavors  that  are  so  tex- 
tured they  seem  chunky.  The  1985  ($40) 
has  the  same  flavor  combination,  aug- 
mented by  cinnamon,  spice,  and  pepper, 
but  it  is  more  astringent  and  seems  less 
effusive.  The  intense  black-cherry  es- 
sences of  the  1987  ($30)  are  more  pun- 
gent than  sweet,  though  with  the  same 
cinnamon.  The  less  expensive  Monda- 
vis,    called    simply    "Napa    Valley," 
have   flavors  of  the  same 
character,  but  they  are 
less  intense  and  less 
massive. 

Several  Sonoma  wines  are  truly 
gorgeous.  The  1986  Hanzell  ($19)  is  a 


keeper.  It  is  still  quite  tannic,  but 
beyond  that  veil  there  are  the  most 
elegant,  focused,  lean,  peppery 
black-cherry  essences,  which  will 
be  delicious  in  the  late  1990s.  The 
1988  Gundlach-Bundschu  Rhine- 
farm  ($14),  however,  has  evident 
chocolaty  cherry  flavors  that  are 
beginning  to  drink  well  already, 
despite  having  some  years  yet  to 
go  before  full  ripeness.  From  Car- 
neros,  the  1989  Saintsbury  ($16) 
is  not  as  intense  as  the  Gundlach- 
Bundschu,  but  its  cherry  flavors 
tinged  with  violets  are  more  fo- 
cused, textured,  and  chewy.  Ev- 
ery Clos  du  Bois  in  the  tasting  pleased 
me  greatly — the  1986  ($17),  with  clean, 
lusty,  explosive  sweet  fruit;  the  1987 
($15),  with  peppery  bittersweet-choco- 
laty  character;  and  the  1989  ($13),  with 
sweet/sour  cherry  and  cinnamon  flavors. 
Other  wines  that  showed  well  included 
the  1988  De  Loach  O.F.S.  ($25),  1988 
De  Loach  (Sonoma,  $12),  1988  Caymus 
Special  Selection  (Napa,  $  1 8),  1 988  Aca- 
cia Cameras  (Napa,  $14),  1988  Acacia 
St.  Clair(Napa,  $20),  Arterberry  Willam- 
ette Valley  (Oregon,  $15),  Amity  Wil- 
lamette Valley  (Oregon,  $15),  and  Etude 
Cameras  (Napa,  $20).  At  the  less  expen- 
sive end  of  the  list  were  the 
1988  Sokol  Blosser 
Yamhill  County 
)  (Oregon,  $10),  the 
989  Cameras  Creek 
Fleur  de  Cameras  (Napa, 
$9),  and  the  1986  Rex  Hill 
Oregon  ($9).  D 
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Demi  Moore 


ntinued  from  page  100)  an  agent  or  a 
publicist  because  of  Bruce.  Did  my  life 
become  higher-profile  because  of  him? 
Yes.  Does  that  give  somebody  a  job  or  a 
hit  movie? 

"Do  I  think  that  since  I've  been  with 
Bruce  I've  grown  and  that  made  my  work 
better?  Has  Bruce  affected  me  as  a  human 
being  and  contributed  to  my  work?  I'd  say 
yes."  But  did  Ghost  work,  Moore  asks 
pointedly,  "because  I'm  Bruce  Willis's 
wife?" 

If  anything,  those  tables  may  well  have 
spun.  Willis's  hot  streak  seems  to  have 
screeched  to  a  stop  with  his  last  two  star- 
ring roles,  in  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities 
and  Hudson  Hawk.  His  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  heating  up.  Does  she  think  they 
are  headed  in  the  same  direction  as  Mela- 
nie  Griffith  and  Don  Johnson?  "I  think 
Hudson  Hawk  is  one  movie,"  Moore  says 
dismissively.  "It  seems  the  nature  of 
things  that  you're  allowed  three  [flops] 
.  .  .and  even  then  that  doesn't  mean  ev- 
erything. I  really  liked  the  movie  and 
thought  there  were  a  lot  of  innovative 
things  in  it.  Unfortunately,  it  became 
about  baggage  attached  to  the  film — 
they've  taken  some  unnecessary  personal 
stabs  at  the  people  involved.  What  they 
did  with  Ishtar.  It  didn't  matter  what  the 
film  was,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  how 
much  it  cost.  But  isn't  that  the  nature  of 
the  press?  They  find  people,  build  them 
up,  and  then  slowly  chip  away.  That's 
how  it  is  for  everybody." 

Many  Hollywood  insiders  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  backlash  aimed  at  Willis. 
"He  was  getting  pretty  smug,"  says  a 
well-known  producer.  "Hudson  Hawk 
goes  to  show  you  can't  let  actors  take  over 
a  production.  He  took  it  over,  directed  it, 
it  was  his  thing,  he  was  in  bed  with  [pro- 
ducer] Joel  Silver.  Everybody's  happy 
Hudson  Hawk  failed.  It'll  chasten  Bruce. 
Actually,  I  think  the  public  is  turning  off 
on  both  of  them.  A  lot  depends  on  The 
Butcher's  Wife  for  her." 

"Demi  and  Bruce  are  like  Kate  and  Pe- 
truchio,"  says  a  producer  who  knows  the 
Willises  well.  "They're  the  last  two  of 
their  kind  and  they  found  each  other.  Both 
come  from  blue-collar,  difficult,  troubled 
backgrounds.  They've  both  been  through 
a  lot  of  personal  mistakes.  I  don't  think 
they  wake  up  in  the  morning  being  ass- 
holes, although  she  is  more  capable  of  it 
than  he.  She's  more  nervous.  She's  got 
that  ego — not  a  reckless  runaway  ego,  but 
she  is  a  girl  who  is  asserting  herself,  not 
just  to  be  a  producer,  but  to  be  a  star." 


Bruce  Willis  is  stretched  out  on  a  ban- 
quette in  the  ornate  restaurant  of  the 
Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
has  just  finished  a  press  junket,  a  day 
of  flacking  for  Hudson  Hawk,  and  has 
agreed  to  grant  twenty  minutes  to  talk 
about  Demi  Moore — a  rare  largess  from 
Willis,  who  customarily  refuses  to  discuss 
his  wife.  Dressed  in  jeans  and  a  white 
T-shirt,  he  is  laid-back,  polite  but  cau- 
tious. "It's  her  face,"  he  says,  recalling 
the  first  time  he  set  eyes  on  Moore.  "I  fell 
in  love  before  I  even  talked  to  her.  She's 
just  a  very  charming  girl.  The  girl  you 
saw  in  Ghost  is  what  I  fell  in  love  with. 
She's  so  open  and  honest  and  not  afraid  to 
be  vulnerable." 

Willis  sees  their  "bond"  as  having  got- 
ten stronger,  "more  intimate."  But  he 
says,  "It's  certainly  not  a  storybook  mar- 
riage. We  have  problems.  We  argue,  but 
we  both  understand  marriage  takes  care 
and  nurturing,  and  we're  both  still  pre- 
pared to  do  that." 

The  union  of  Willis  and  Moore  sur- 
prised everyone  from  her  best  friends  ("I 
never  would've  thought  to  put  them  to- 
gether," admits  actress  Dolly  Fox)  to  the 
tabloid  writers,  who  gleefully  leapt  into 
harassing  the  new  couple.  When  the  two 
said  hello  at  the  screening  of  Stakeout,  a 
movie  starring  her  ex-fiance,  Emilio  Este- 
vez,  sparks  didn't  fly.  That  happened  later 
when  everyone  converged  on  the  same 
restaurant  and  Willis  invited  Moore  to  cut 
out  to  the  Improvisation,  a  Hollywood 
comedy  club.  "He  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man," Moore  recalls. 

Moore,  who'd  seen  "maybe  a  part"  of 
an  episode  of  Moonlighting,  didn't  know 
anything  about  Willis  or  his  party-boy  im- 
age. "When  I  told  my  grandmother  I  was 
going  out  with  him,  she  said,  'Oh,  I've 
read  all  about  him  in  the  National  En- 
quirer. He's  really  wild.'.  .  .But  I  never 
saw  that.  I've  never  seen  Bruce  drunk. 
Ever." 

Instead,  Moore  thought  Willis  "was 
so  sweet,  nice,  and  funny,  an  open  per- 
son. Most  men,  I  found,  played  games, 
like  'I'm  not  going  to  let  you  know  I  like 
you,  babe.'  But  he  was  straight  out 
about  who  he  was.  ...  I  needed  to  be 
loved  and  embraced.  Bruce  wanted  to 
nurture  me  as  much  as  I  wanted  to  nurture 
him."  Still,  it  was  Willis  who  was  the 
pursuer.  "When  I  pushed  him  away  he 
said,  'O.K.,  I'll  wait.'  I  thought.  Wow. 
This  is  a  really  different  kind  of  person 
I'm  dealing  with." 

Willis,  meanwhile,  concedes  he'd  nev- 
er been  as  "open  with  anyone  as  I  was 
with  her.  I  was  at  a  place  in  my  life  where 
I  was  able  to  lose  some  of  the  fear  I  had 


about  what  was  happening  to  me,"  he 
says,  referring  to  his  near-overnight  suc- 
cess in  Moonlighting.  "I  was  trying  to 
shape  and  hold  on  to  something  that  was 
completely  out  of  my  control."  He 
laughs.  "It  wasn't  like  we  were  looking' 
for  a  mate.  Neither  of  us  wanted  to  get 
married." 

Yet,  just  four  months  after  they  met, 
they  were  standing  in  front  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  "We'd  gone  to  see  a  box- 
ing match  in  Vegas,"  remembers  Moore. 
"The  whole  trip  we  joked  about  getting 
married.  Finally,  he  said,  'Well,  what  do 
you  think?'  I  panicked  and  then  I  just 
said,  'O.K.'  But  first  I  went  up  and  fixed 
my  hair." 

Moore  says  that  the  biggest  change 
marriage  has  caused  for  her  "has  a  lot  to 
do  with  being  settled  in.  Bruce  has  afford- 
ed me  a  life-style  that  is,  obviously,  much 
greater  than  I  would  have  had  on  my 
own.  .  .  .  We  have  luxuries.  That's  a  fact. 
But  we're  not  extremely  social.  Being 
apart  is  the  only  difficult  thing.  Two 
weeks  we  can  get  by.  Anything  more  than 
that,  he  misses  the  baby  and  me  and  I 
miss  him.  There's  only  so  much  you  can 
hold  on  to  on  the  phone." 

The  biggest  surprise  about  living  with 
Moore,  Willis  says  with  a  laugh,  is  that 
"we're  still  doing  it.  My  track  record  isn't 
very  good;  neither  is  hers.  But  we  both 
still  care  about  doing  the  work  it  takes  to 
tend  this  little  garden.  We  learned  how  to 
be  each  other's  best  friend.  At  times  that's 
more  important  than  being  someone's 
husband  or  wife ...  to  give  each  other  the 
respect  that  most  of  the  time  goes  out  the 
window  in  a  marriage." 

Willis,  who  has  accused  the  tabloids  of 
trying  to  break  up  his  marriage,  smolders 
over  any  suggestion  that  the  relationship 
is  troubled.  As  for  the  tabs'  ongoing  battle 
to  link  Willis  with  other  women,  Moore  is 
unfazed.  "Do  I  get  jealous?  Sure.  But  he 
doesn't  do  anything  to  provoke  it,  so  if  I 
do  feel  that  way,  it's  something  going  on 
in  my  own  head." 

Does  she  trust  her  husband?  "Do  I  trust 
anybody?"  she  asks  after  a  long  pause. 
"That's  the  question.  Along  the  way  I've 
been  shown  it's  O.K.  to  trust,  si)  I  usually 
go  ahead  and  take  the  chance.  But  deep 
down  do  I  really  trust?  I  don't  think  SO." 
Moore  says  she  trusts  her  husband  "prob- 
ably more  than  I  do  anybody.  But  the  only 
person  I  really  trust  is  my  child." 

"Do  I  trust  her?"  asks  Willis.  "Yeah, 
but  this  is  getting  into  an  area  I  don't  think 
belongs  in  a  magazine.  I  feel  like  I'm 
making  it  cheaper  by  talking  about  it." 

He  is  willing  to  say,  on  the  subject  of 
two-movie-star  families,  that   "it's  ililh 
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In  some  parts  of  the  world,  this  isn't  off-road  driving. 
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est  you  forget  that  the  Range  Rover 
was  designed  for  terrain  even  more  chal- 
lenging than, -say,  Rodeo  Drive,  we  hring 
you  this  reminder  of  Range  Rover's  other 
natural  habitats. 

Typhoon  drenched  trails. 

Boulder  covered  slopes. 

Gullies,  tundras,  ravines  and  bayous. 

Places  where  Range  Rover's  massive 
power,  Herculean  suspension  and  perma- 


nent 4-wheel  drive  make  it  possible  to  get 
to  civilization.  Instead  of  away  from  it. 
So  while  every  Range  Rover  comes 
with  a  supreme  level  of  comfort,  every 


C3  RANGE  ROVER 


Range  Rover  also  comes  with  a  level  of 
capability  born  of  endless  refinement  in 
decidedly  unrefined  conditions. 

And  vou  can  be  in  one  for  as  little  as 
836,500*  Just  call  1-800  FINE  4WD  for 
the  name  of  a  dealer  near  you. 

After  all,  though  many  cars  boast  of 
extensive  road  testing,  Range  Rover  brings 
you  something  even  more  reassuring. 

Decades  of  no-road  testing. 


Demi  Moore 


cult,  but  we've  found  a  way  to  be  with 
each  other  almost  every  day.  If  I'm  away, 
she  comes  to  see  me;  if  she's  away,  I  go 
to  her.  And  one  of  us  is  with  Rumer  every 
day.  She  gets  that  stability." 

Though  she  was  never  a  woman  who 
necessarily  wanted  children,  Moore  says 
all  that  changed  when  she  met  Willis. 
"We  were  actually  trying  to  get  pregnant 
before  we  got  married,"  she  says.  "Meet- 
ing Bruce  instilled  me  with  enough  confi- 
dence to  take  the  risk.  All  the  reasons  we 
came  together  had  to  do  with  having  a 
family  as  a  priority.  That's  what  I  wanted, 
and  I  wanted  that  person  in  my  life." 

Rumer  Glenn  Willis  was  born  in  1988 
in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  where  Willis  was 
filming  In  Country.  Moore,  who  had  to 
switch  to  a  local  doctor  three  weeks  be- 
fore giving  birth,  came  to  her  daughter's 
delivery  well  armed.  Prior  to  Rumer's 
birth,  backing  up  nervous  husbands,  she'd 
"coached"  two  friends  through  labor.  "I 
was  with  one  girl  for  fifteen  hours,"  she 
recalls.  "I  went  home,  slept,  got  a  call 
that  evening,  and  spent  the  whole  next 
night  with  the  other  girl.  They  thought  I 
was  going  to  pass  out,  but  I'm  the  perfect 
coach.  I  got  very  clear  on  how  I  wanted 
my  birth  to  be.  I  saw  you  needed  more 
than  one  person,  that  your  mate  couldn't 
do  it  all." 

Enlightened  by  her  on-the-job  training, 
Moore  marched  into  her  doctor's  office 
three  weeks  before  delivering,  toting  a  list 
of  "things  I  wanted  and  didn't  want.  I 
said,  This  is  how  I  want  it  to  be.  Do  you 
have  a  problem?'  '  The  "sweet  country 
doctor"  didn't. 

Moore  began  labor  at  a  local  cinema. 
She  went  home  and  that  night  took  a 
shower  and  got  ready.  By  the  time  they 
got  to  the  hospital  Moore  had  moved  into 
transition.  "I  wanted  to  feel  it  all,"  she 
says,  explaining  why  she  refused  drugs. 
"Feeling  my  body  open  up  to  allow  a  hu- 
man being  to  pass  through  is  the  blessing, 
the  gift.  Having  drugs  would  cheat  me  out 
of  that." 

Fittingly,  the  Willises  gave  birth  on 
film.  In  addition  to  an  audience  of  six 
friends,  the  couple  had  three  video  cam- 
eras taping  the  big  event.  The  guests  in- 
cluded their  massage  therapist,  Moore's 
personal  assistant,  Bruce's  best  friend. 
Carmine,  Moore's  girlfriend  Patsy,  and, 
of  course,  Randy,  the  video  operator. 

Willis  was  a  rugged  Lamaze  warrior. 
"Bruce  never  left  me  in  the  entire  fifteen 
hours  of  labor,"  Moore  says  proudly, 
'  'except  to  go  to  the  bathroom  once .  He  was 


so  available,  not  afraid.  I  never  had  to 
take  care  of  him.  The  doctor  was  there, 
but  Bruce's  hands  were  in  me  pulling 
Rumer  out.  We  have  it  all  on  video.  I 
stayed  very  calm.  I  had  the  baby's  head 
out  of  me,  I'm  touching  her  ear,  and  I  said 
to  Randy,  'Are  you  getting  this?'  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  he  was  in  focus. 

"It  was  never  crazy.  I  pushed  a  little 
and  she  came  slithering  out.  Bruce  and  the 
doctor  cleared  her  mouth,  and  Bruce  put 
her  on  my  chest.  Then  everyone  left  us 
alone  for  a  half-hour.  We  have  all  that  on 
film,  which  we've  seen  over  and  over." 
(In  fact,  friends  tell  of  the  Willises  trotting 
out  the  birth  videos  as  if  they  were  slides 
from  Yellowstone.) 

By  all  accounts  Demi  Moore's  child- 
hood was  a  painful  time,  overshad- 
owed by  constant  moving  and  the  specter 
of  alcohol.  Bom  in  Roswell,  New  Mexi- 
co, Moore  comes  from  "small-town,  very 
simple  people."  Her  parents,  childhood 
sweethearts,  married  and  divorced  each 
other  twice.  Danny  Guynes,  an  advertis- 
ing man  for  Scripps  Howard,  was  "a 
charmer,  a  gambling  con  with  a  great 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  also  very  self- 
destructive,  a  person  who  couldn't  allow 
good  things  to  happen." 

Virginia  Guynes  found  a  name  for  her 
daughter  "in  a  beauty  magazine,"  says 
Moore.  "I  don't  know  if  it  was  the  name 
of  a  hair  product  or  a  makeup."  As  a 
child,  her  pretty  name  was  almost  all 
Moore  had  going  for  her.  She  was  an  un- 
usually skinny  little  girl  afflicted  with  a 
cantankerous  right  eye,  at  first  crossed 
and  later  walleyed,  which  required  two 
operations  to  straighten  out.  "When  I  was 
little  my  eye  went  in,  so  they  pulled  it  out, 
and  then  it  slowly  floated  out  [to  the  other 
comer].  I  must  have  been  so  pitiful-look- 
ing," she  laughs  now,  recalling  that  she 
occasionally  wore  "a  patch  over  one  eye, 
blue  cat-eye  glasses,  and  I  was  so  skinny. 
Pathetic." 

Professionally  ambitious,  Guynes 
moved  his  family  whenever  "he  had  a 
chance  for  a  promotion."  As  a  result, 
Moore  and  her  younger  brother,  Morgan, 
jumped  in  and  out  of  schools,  often  as 
frequently  as  every  six  months.  "I  had  an 
essence  in  my  life  that  I  was  nothing 
.  .  .pitiful  me,"  she  remembers.  "When 
you  move  every  six  months  of  your  life, 
you  are  kind  of  a  nothing  who  becomes 
each  place  you  go.  'I'm  living  in  your 
town,  so  I  see  how  you  behave  and  that 
helps  me  be  somebody.'  I  had  no  concept 
of  what  it  means  to  be  someone.  The  only 
frame  of  reference  I  had  was  looking  at 
people  in  the  most  unsophisticated  way 


through  magazines,  TV,  movies.  Those 
people  seemed  to  have  something,  seemed 
to  be  important.  People  looked  at  them 
and  responded." 

Asked  if  part  of  her  problem  was  that 
her  father  suffered  from  alcohol  abuse,  | 
Moore  replies  in  a  strained  voice.  "He 
may  have."  But  she  hurries  to  say  that  her 
mother,  Virginia,  "always  desired  the 
best  for  us.  She  always  told  me  to  'buy 
the  best  thing,  the  highest  quality.'  Even 
through  osmosis  she  indicated  there  were 
better  things  out  there.  She  saw  for  me 
what  she  could  never  have  and  be.  There 
were  options." 

Moore's  mother  exercised  one  of  her 
own  options  even  before  her  daughter  was 
born.  She  left  Demi's  biological  father, 
hooking  up  with  Dan  Guynes.  Some- 
what reluctantly,  Demi  explains  her  ge- 
nealogy. "My  dad  is  Dan  Guynes.  He 
raised  me.  There  is  a  man  who  would  be 
considered  my  biological  father  who  I 
don't  really  have  a  relationship  with." 
He  is,  Moore  says,  still  alive,  "as  far  as 
I  know." 

Moore  didn't  find  out  about  him,  how- 
ever, until  she  was  thirteen.  "A  snoopy 
kid,"  one  day  she  found  her  parents'  mar- 
riage certificate.  "I  saw  my  parents  were 
married  in  February  1963.  I  was  born  in  I 
'62.  When  I  asked  my  mother,  she  said,  \ 
*Oh,  that's  a  mistake.'  I  knew  she'd  been  I 
married  before,  but  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing else. 

"One  day,  when  my  mother  and  I  were 
driving,  I  told  somebody  we  were  in  the 
car  with  the  story  of  her  being  married 
before.  Then  I  turned  to  my  mother  out  of 
nowhere  and  said,  Ts  he  my  real  father?'  I 
don't  even  know  why  I  said  it.  She  said, 
Why  do  you  ask?'  I  said,  'Just  answer 
me.'  She  said  yes." 

Two  weeks  later  Moore  visited  an  aunt 
in  Texas,  to  whom  she  confided  her  reve- 
lation. "At  that  time  this  Charles — that 
was  his  name — lived  in  Texas,  so  my  aunt 
called  him.  He'd  always  wanted  to  meet 
me  but  was  forbidden;  he'd  never  even 
seen  a  photograph.  He  came  [to  the 
aunt's]  and  stayed.  It  was  a  bizarre  experi- 
ence," she  recalls,  though  she  doesn't 
have  a  clear  memory  of  "what  it  was 
like — it's  more  of  a  blur." 

Moore  pauses,  letting  her  attention  be 
caught  by  a  passing  car.  We  arc  sitting 
outside  on  the  gray  flagstone  patio  <>t  i 
yogurt  store  in  the  mini-mall  near  her 
comfortable  Malibu  beach  house.  The  ftC 
tress  arrived  with  Rumer,  who  has  since 
been  spirited  away  in  a  black  Porsche  In 
her  nanny. 

"I  was  never  supposed  to  know  he  ex- 
isted,"   she   continues   alter   a    leu    mo 
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Demi  Moore 


its.  "He  was  never  involved  in  my 
life.  My  mother  left  this  man  hefore  I  was 
horn.  .  .while  she  was  pregnant.  When  I 
was  born,  Danny  was  there.  That's  why, 
Cor  me,  he's  my  father." 

Asked  if  she  felt  any  anger  over  her 
mother's  subterfuge,  she  finally  replies, 
"It's  a  tremendous  betrayal,  especially 
when  you  find  out  everybody — like  your 
cousins — knew.  It's  almost  like  being  a 
bastard  child.  But  Danny  was  always 
there  for  me.  There  was  never  any  ques- 
tion he  was  my  dad.  He  was  there  the  day 
I  was  born.  I've  put  away  ever  seeing  the 
other  guy  again." 

If  Moore  confronted  her  mother,  she 
doesn't  recall.  "I'm  sure  I  did,  but  I  don't 
have  any  real  strong  memories  about  be- 
ing upset.  I  don't  respond  that  way.  I  just 
accepted  it.  'O.K.,  this  is  what  it  is.  I  can 
handle.'  '  (Asked  about  her  relation- 
ship with  her  mother  today,  Moore  is 
again  hesitant.  "I  really  don't  want  to 
talk  about  her,"  she  says  firmly.  "I  feel 
protective.  She's  alive,  and  she's  got  a 
long  way  to  go.") 

Moore  managed  her  complicated  child- 
hood by  reversing  the  parental  roles. 
"Caretaker  became  the  basic  hat  I  wore," 
she  explains.  "I  thought,  I  can't  have  a 
problem,  because  I'll  be  too  much  of  a 
burden.  I  couldn't  afford  it;  they  couldn't 
afford  it.  Their  emotional  fragility  was  be- 
yond them.  We  have  different  armors  we 
put  on  to  get  our  needs  met.  That  was  my 
basic  function.  'Let  me  take  care  of  you, 
because  then,  if  you're  taken  care  of,  I'll 
be  O.K.'  " 

Despite  her  matter-of-fact  recounting, 
Moore  admits  she  was  damaged  by  her 
childhood  environment.  "To  grow  to  pu- 
berty and  not  to  have  anybody  pay  atten- 
tion to  me  meant  my  feelings  were  unim- 
portant, nonexistent.  So  I  just  shut  off. 
Otherwise,  I  would've  been  overwhelmed 
by  my  own  emotion.  A  survival  mode 
took  over." 

When  Moore  turned  fifteen  her  mother 
split  for  the  final  time  from  Dan  Guynes 
and  took  Demi  to  West  Hollywood,  where 
Virginia  worked  for  a  magazine-distri- 
bution company.  Two  years  later,  Dan 
Guynes  committed  suicide. 

"I  lived  on  my  own  then,  so  I  was 
very  distant,  but  I  had  to  deal  with  it," 
she  recalls.  "A  lot  of  my  family  doesn't 
want  to  deal  with  the  fact  he  committed 
suicide."  She  pauses.  "I  feel  this  man 
chose  the  besl  way  for  himself.  He  was 
in  so  much  pain.  I  accept  and  love  him 
for  whatever  he  needed  to  do.  I  strongly 


believe  that  some  of  us  have  to  die  for 
others  to  live." 

Moore  attended  Fairfax  High  School  in 
West  Los  Angeles,  but  "school  was 
a  wash  for  me,"  she  says.  Finally,  at  six- 
teen, she  dropped  out.  "It  didn't  matter" 
to  Moore  or  her  mother.  "I've  always  had 
so  much  strength  that  she  couldn't  tell  me 
what  to  do — even  as  a  child.  Since  school 
wasn't  good  for  her,  she  never  impressed 
its  importance  on  me.  Reaching  my  goal 
as  fast  as  possible  was  more  important." 

Thanks  to  a  neighbor,  Moore  made  a 
"concrete  decision"  to  become  an  ac- 
tress. "I  met  a  very  beautiful  woman  who 
was  two  years  older,"  she  recounts.  "She 
was  a  seventeen-year-old  German  actress 
brought  to  this  country  with  her  mother. 
We  lived  in  the  same  apartment  building, 
our  mothers  were  both  divorced.  Anyway, 
here  was  this  creature  I  thought  had  every- 
thing. It's  not  that  she  lived  in  a  grand 
apartment,  it's  that  people  liked  and  were 
interested  in  her.  She  knew  where  she  was 
going  and  I  said.  That's  what  I  want. 

"She  didn't  read  English  very  well,  so 
she'd  have  me  read  scripts  for  her.  She 
was  getting  ready  to  work.  It  wasn't  like 
reading  about  somebody;  I  saw  someone 
close  enough  to  my  age  that  I  realized  act- 
ing could  be  a  reality. 

"And  there  was  another  important 
thing:  she  had  a  real  strong  sense  of  who 
she  was.  She  liked  who  she  was,  made 
statements  about  what  she  liked  and 
didn't.  That's  never  how  it  was  for  me.  If 
someone  were  to  challenge  me  and  say, 
'Are  you  good  at  this?'  I'd  panic.  'Can 
you  do  this?  Can  you  do  anything'.''  I 
wanted  to  drink  in.  I  wanted  to  learn  what 
it  was  she  had. 

"That  girl  was  Nastassia  Kinski," 
Moore  adds,  almost  as  an  afterthought. 
"After  she  moved,  I  never  saw  her  again. 
She  probably  doesn't  even  remember." 

Though  Moore  started  acting  classes, 
she  didn't  finish.  "I  was  too  painfully 
fearful.  The  idea  of  a  class,  being  judged 
and  failing,  was  overwhelming.  I  would 
rather  fail  at  getting  a  job,  because  at 
least,  if  it  worked,  it'd  be  worth  some- 
thing. I  had  no  sense  of  what  I  could  do,  I 
didn't  know  if  I  could  act,  but  I  learned 
how  to  got  the  job.  I  knew  I'd  never  get 
there  if  I  studied.  It's  only  later  I  thought. 
Oh,  my  God.  What  do  I  do?  I  completely 
faked  it." 

Supporting  herself  with  secretarial  jobs, 
Moore  met  a  girl  who  suggested  she  try 
modeling.  She  did,  finally  landing  on  the 
cover  of  Oui  magazine,  showing,  she 
says,  "a  little  cleavage."  When  she  was 
eighteen,   she   acted   in   two   low-budget 
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films,  "a  ridiculous  3-D  horror  movie  and 
one  for  cable  TV.  I  did  O.K.,  but  I  wasn't 
very  good." 

A  year  earlier,  just  shy  of  her  seven- 
teenth birthday,  she  saw  guitarist  Freddy 
Moore  at  an  L.A.  club.  "I  met  him  and 
liked  what  I  saw."  The  fact  that  her  new 
boyfriend  was  married  didn't  even  slow 
her  down.  "I  wanted  him,"  she  shrugs 
"As  anybody  who's  had  a  relationship 
with  a  married  man  knows,  there's  a  greaj 
adrenaline  rush  with  it.  I  didn't  think 
about  the  consequences.  I  was  a  different 
person,"  she  says  deliberately.  "1  messed 
with  people's  lives.  I  feel  bad  if  I  hurt 
them,  but  I  was  just  trying  to  figure  it  all 
out  myself." 

After  Freddy's  divorce,  they  were  mar- 
ried. Four  rocky  years  later,  their  relation- 
ship ended  in  divorce.  "It  was  the  part- 
nership that  was  nice,"  she  says  now. 
"He  didn't  make  any  money.  All  along  I 
made  more  money  than  he  did." 

Her  money  came  from  an  ongoing  role 
on  General  Hospital  she  had  landed  at 
eighteen.  Still,  she  had  grander  fantasies. 
"The  image  I  carried  was  not  specific,  but 
it  was  big.  It  was  'the  World.'  It  was 
O.K.,  even  when  I  was  Hat  broke,  even 
when  I  was  driving  a  Volkswagen  with  a 
cracked  windshield,  even  when  I  was 
thinking.  Am  I  going  to  make  rent? 

"I  certainly  didn't  come  from  money] 
and  I  spent  a  lot  of  years  with  none.  Even 
when  I  was  very  ill  [with  acute  nephritis, 
a  kidney  ailment  that  recurred  at  eigh- 
teen], I  was  down  there  on  the  old  medical 
line  to  get  taken  care  of.  What  I  had 
wasn't  enough  to  hold  on  to,  so  every- 
thing seemed  like  a  great  possibility." 

Moore  wasn't  the  only  one  who  saw  her 
own  potential.  Wally  Nicita,  one  o\  Hol- 
lywood's most  successful  casting  agents 
and  producer  of  The  Butcher's  Wife,  gave 
Demi  one  of  her  first  feature  roles,   in 
I984's  Blame  It  on  Rio,  the  much-hyped 
bomb  from  which  only   Moore  and  Mi- 
chael  Caine   emerged   unscathed.    "The 
mark  of  a  movie  star  is  that  you  don't  get 
tired  of  looking  at   them,"   says  Nicita. 
"I've  cast  over  sixty-five  movies;  every- 
body has  passed  through  my  portals,  and 
certain  people  emerge  from  the  pack  be 
cause  they're  different.  The  first  time  Kev- 
in Costncr  breezed  in,  I  said.  "That's  a 
movie  star.'  I  kept  my  eye  on  Demi  since 
she  was  a  beginning  actress  because  she 
has  star  quality — the  camera   loves   Ikm 
She's  a  wonderful  actress  and  has  a  ills 
tinctive  speaking  voice  that  made  her  dil 
ferent   from   the  other  starlets   in   Holl) 
wood." 

hollowing  Blame  It  on  Bio.  direCtOI 
Joel  Schumacher  cast  Moore  in  St,  Elmo's 
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Fire,  the  quintessential  Brat  Pack  movie, 
which  co-starred  Rob  Lowe,  Emilio  Este- 
vez,  Ally  Sheedy,  and  Judd  Nelson.  "I 
was  walking  from  one  office  to  another  in 
Universal,"  recalls  Schumacher,  "and  I 
saw  this  flash  running  down  the  stairs — 
she  had  long  black  hair  down  to  the  waist, 
she  was  incredible-looking,  like  a  young 
Arabian  racehorse.  I  told  my  assistant  to 
follow  that  girl  and  see  if  she's  an  actress. 
It  was  Demi  Moore,  and  I  called  her  agent 
and  got  her  in  to  read  for  the  movie. 

"She  was  a  wild,  reckless,  fascinating 
girl,"  says  Schumacher.  "She  rode  a  mo- 
torcycle, and,  of  course,  she  wore  no  hel- 
met. She  raced  around  like  the  wind  with 
hair  streaming  out  behind  her — a  beautiful 
biker.  I  was  scared  for  her.  I  put  in  the 
contract  that  she  couldn't  ride  her  motor- 
cycle. I  was  afraid  her  hair  was  going  to 
get  caught  in  the  wheels." 

By  the  time  she  was  twenty-two, 
Moore  had  earned  a  reputation  as  a  vora- 
cious consumer  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  stipulated  that  in  order  to 
get  the  Elmo's  part  Moore  had  to  clean  up 
her  act.  "In  twenty-four  hours  this  young 
woman  turned  her  life  around,"  says  Schu- 
macher. "It  was  an  extraordinary,  mature 
step  in  a  very  fragile  life.  And  she's  also 
helped  many  others.  A  lot  of  people  have 
told  me  how  Demi  has  really  been  there 
for  them  when  they  flipped.  She  walked 
away  from  St.  Elmo's  Fire  with  a  new 
life."  (About  her  husband,  who  credits 
Moore  with  getting  him  off  booze,  she 
shrugs:  "If  I,  by  the  way  I  chose  to  live 
my  life,  which  was  a  clean  way,  inspired 
him,  then  I  feel  grateful  I  could  pass 
something  along.") 

Moore  refuses  to  elaborate  on  her  wild 
period.  "I  hate  stories  about  people  who 
did  drugs  and  don't  anymore,"  she  says. 
"When  I  read  about  people  talking  about 
themselves  in  programs,  it  infuriates  me. 
I've  seen  too  many  people  use  it  to  make 
themselves  look  good.  It's  such  a  trend." 

She  will  allow,  however,  that  she 
racked  up  a  lot  of  party  mileage  before 
bottoming  out.  "I  needed  to  hit  my  head 
against  the  wall  a  lot  before  I  wanted  to 
make  a  change.  I  do  things  in  a  very  zeal- 
ous, passionate,  all-or-nothing  way.  It's 
feast  or  famine." 

Still,  she  adds,  her  Lost  Weekend  peri- 
od has  been  exaggerated.  "I  look  at  what 
I  did  as  a  healthy  outlet,  appropriate  for 
the  time.  There  was  a  moment  in  this 
town  when  drugs  and  alcohol  were  very 
socially  acceptable.  I  got  to  live,  explore, 
try.  I  don't  need  to  take  the  edge  off  reali- 


ty anymore.  I  don't  always  like  reality,  it 
isn't  always  comfortable  for  me — some- 
times I'd  like  a  buffer — but  there  isn't  one 
that's  not  mind-altering." 

During  the  making  of  St.  Elmo's  Fire, 
Moore  fell  in  love  with  a  charter  member 
of  the  Brat  Pack,  Emilio  Estevez,  "truly, 
my  first  love."  Moore  and  Estevez  met  at 
the  screen  test  for  the  movie.  "A  lot  of 
people  had  been  saying,  'You  ought  to 
meet  Emilio,'  and  there  was  a  definite 
connection  right  away." 

Their  relationship  lasted  three  years, 
nearly  making  it  to  the  altar.  In  fact,  wed- 
ding invitations  had  already  been  mailed 
out  when  Moore  called  off  the  nuptials. 
"Emilio  and  I  were  at  two  different  junc- 
tures in  our  internal  lives,"  she  explains. 
"Emilio's  focus  was  more  work-oriented. 
There  were  certain  things  that  he,  at  his 
age,  wasn't  interested  in.  Ending  it  was 
not  saying  'You're  a  real  asshole,  that's 
why  I'm  leaving.'  It  was  'Wow,  I  really 
love  you  so  much,  but  it's  not  right,  is  it?' 
It  was  the  most  mature  step  I  could've 
made.  But  I  couldn't  love  him  and  be  that 
close  anymore."  (Estevez  was  reportedly 
devastated  over  Moore's  decision,  al- 
though the  two  remain  friendly.) 

Still,  the  relationship  with  Estevez, 
whose  family  is  hip  Hollywood  royalty, 
provided  Moore  with  a  secure  harbor  in  an 
uncertain  town.  "It  definitely  gave  me  a 
safe  place  to  view  [the  Industry]  from," 
says  Moore.  "I  had  their  experience  to 
protect  me." 

It  was  during  this  manless  lull  that 
Moore  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  Dolly  Fox, 
an  actress  who  had  split  up  with  Estevez's 
brother  Charlie  Sheen.  "Since  we  were 
dating  brothers,  we  became  like  sisters," 
recalls  Fox.  "When  I  broke  up  with  Char- 
lie, Demi  was  a  backbone  for  me.  She'd 
been  clean  for  about  two  years  and  was 
going  to  meetings  of  Adult  Children  of 
Alcoholics.  Demi  is  a  great  girlfriend.  I 
admire  her  more  than  anybody.  She's  al- 
ways evolving  as  a  human,  an  actor,  a 
woman,  a  spirit." 

Demi  Moore  is  sitting  at  a  back  table  at 
the  Ivy  at  the  Shore,  Santa  Monica's 
open-air  watering  hole  for  the  well  heeled 
and  well  known.  Mariel  Hemingway  and 
her  husband,  Steve  Crisman,  are  sipping 
champagne  two  tables  away  while  Moore 
spoons  up  vegetable  soup  from  an  over- 
size cup.  Tonight,  her  new  blond  hair  is 
standing  straight  up,  spiked  like  ;i  too  long 
crew  cut  gone  awry — a  look  she  exacer- 
bates by  continually  running  her  hand 
through  her  hair. 

She  is  enthusiastic  as  she  liilks  about 
upcoming   projects   she    is   developing 


through  her  production  company,  Ruf- 
glen.  There's  a  cable-TV  movie  and  a  fea- 
ture called  City-kids,  about  a  New  York 
social  worker  involved  in  an  interracial  re- 
lationship, which  she  plans  to  star  in. 
Though  she  says  she  enjoyed  bringing  a 
project  from  paper  to  screen,  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  do  it  every  time,"  because  her 
family  suffers.  During  the  filming  of  her 
recent  film.  Mortal  Thoughts,  "I  left  my 
house  at  six  in  the  morning  and  wasn't 
getting  home  until  eleven  at  night.  The 
dilemma  is  to  be  in  the  room  with  your 
kid  and  not  really  be  there  for  her." 

Terry  Hughes,  the  attractive  silver- 
haired  Brit  who  directed  The  Butcher's 
Wife,  found  that  Moore's  intense  involve- 
ment with  the  process  was  constructive. 
"With  Demi,  nothing  is  left  to  happen- 
stance," he  says.  "Sometimes  the  materi- 
al, the  moment,  particularly  in  a  romantic 
comedy  like  this  one,  may  not  have  borne 
the  kind  of  analysis  she  wanted  to  bung 
it — sometimes  a  cigar  is  just  a  cigar.  But  I 
couldn't  glibly  say  that  and  expect  to  get 
away  with  it  with  Demi.  She  really  wants 
to  nail  everything  down. 

"I've  seen  an  extraordinary  marshaling 
of  forces  with  Demi,"  continues  Hughes. 
"Her  talent,  drive,  ambition,  clout,  the 
power  she  now  has... she's  got  all  her 
ducks  in  a  row  and  is  attacking  the  busi- 
ness in  a  big  way  on  all  fronts:  the  movie 
she  co-produced,  working  at  the  top  of  the 
Industry,  being  offered  major  roles — 
that's  the  league  she's  playing  in.  It's  not 
enough  for  her  to  act  and  go  away;  she 
wants  to  be  hands-on  in  everything.  She 
knows  who  she  wants  to  be,  where  she 
wants  to  be,  and  how  to  get  there.  She's 
earned  a  great  deal  of  respect  in  the  Indus- 
try and  is  working  to  maintain  it." 

"I'm  very  ambitious  and  very  driven," 
Moore  concedes.  "I  want  [stardom].  I'm 
not,  like,  'Oh,  yes,  well,  if  it  happens,  it 
happens.'  I  really  want  this."  Moore  says 
it's  more  important  for  her  to  have  lon- 
gevity than  immediate  success.  "Most  of 
the  things  I've  done  have  been  with  newer 
directors.  I'd  like  to  work  with  more  65 
tablished  directors,  because  I  want  to 
learn  more.  I  want  to  be  a  great  actress 

"I  will  seek  out  whatever  it  takes  to 
make  my  life  better,"  she  says  resolutely. 
"That's  how  I  deal  with  my  life  on  all 
levels — whatever  you  need  to  educate 
yourself,  expand,  explore. 

"I  definitely  feel  vulnerable  and  inade 
quale,"  she  continues  with  some  difficul 
ty.    "There's   so    much    I    missed    |in 

school].  I  don't  think  I'm  a  stupid  person 

Philosophically,  and  in  regards  to  living 
life,   I'm   very  smart;   I'm   ncwi   riiikn 
rassed  I  didn't  Finish  high  school.  But,  in 
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comfortable  in. 


Elsa    thinks    about    swimsuits    a   lot. 

Maybe  because  she  spends  so  much 
■--^1  g-^         .     p  time  wearing  them.  Swimming.  Sailing. 

MSa  LrUStaiSOIl  She  loves  the  water.  "My 

had  a  dream:  swimsuits    ^"0  £K 
any  woman  could  feel      °*  ™^ 

prising  that  when  she 
began  developing  swimsuits  for  Lands' 
End,  back  in  the  early  1980's,  she  took  a 
different  approach  than  most. 

The  suits  had  to  look  good,  yes.  But 
they  had  to  do  more.  They  had  to  swim 
and  perform  comfortably.  No  tugging, 
no  binding.  And  they  had  to  flatter 
women  of  all  ages,  all  sizes.  ("Psycho- 
logically comfortable,"  as  Elsa  puts  it.) 

"High  leg  eyes  were  all  the  rage," 
says  Elsa.  "But  they  were  unwearable 


by  any  woman  who  didn't  have  a  bal- 
lerina body." 

Elsa  worked  out  a  basic  swimsuit 
pattern  that  accommodated  all  types  of 
women.  With  a  longer-than-normal  cut. 
Moderately  (not  high)  cut  legs.  A  little 
extra  fabric  in  the  seat  area. 

Then,  she  perfected  that  pattern 
with  extensive  fit  testing,  on  our  own 
employees.  She  had  them  bend,  stretch, 
jump,  over  and  over,  to  make  sure  the 
suits  stayed  put. 

And  working  with  a  famous  swim- 
suit  manufacturer,  she  explored  new 
fabrics  that  provided  more  strategic 
stretch.  New  prints  and  styles  too,  that 
camouflaged  those  little  fleshly  bumps 
and  imperfections,  or  even  gave  an  "op- 
tical illusion"  of  greater  slimness. 

Today,  in  our  catalogs,  you  can  see 
the  full  array  of  flattering  Lands'  End 
swimsuits.  Even  try  them  on  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  home:  like  everything  we 
offer,  our  swimsuits  are  GUARANTEED. 
PERIOD*  Returnable  at  any  time,  if 
you're  not  completely  satisfied  with  fit, 
fabric,  whatever. 

So  call  or  write  for  a  Lands'  End 
catalog  today.  And  even  before  Elsa 
comes  up  for  air,  we'll  have  it  on  its  way 
to  you,  with  the  swimsuits  that'll  bring 
you  comfortably,  confidently  back  into 
the  sunshine. 

©1991,  Lands' End,  Inc. 
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Demi  Moore 


tellectually,  there's  so  much  I  missed." 
Moore  reaches  for  her  cup  of  cappuc- 
cino as  she  talks  about  her  early  "fake  it 
till  you  make  it"  philosophy.  "I  didn't 
want  anybody  to  know  I  didn't  know 
something.  I  was  able  to  behave  in  very 
mature  ways  that  gave  the  appearance  of 
being  much  more  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable. I  mean,  I  never  had  anybody 


say  to  me,  'Don't  you  read?'  But  when 
I'm  with  people  who  had  all  these  books 
they  read  as  children,  well,  I  don't  re- 
member books  at  all.  I  don't  have  books  I 
could  say  that  really  supported  me,  stirred 
me  up.  .  .  .  My  insecurity  is  almost  to  the 
point  that  I'm  afraid  to  actually  go  and 
buy  a  book  because  I  don't  want  to  buy 
the  wrong  book.  So  what  I  do  is  ask  a  lot 
of  people  to  give  me  books." 

Still,  Moore  feels  her  lack  of  education 
hasn't  hindered  her.  "The  basic  elements 


of  life  are  very  simple.  If  you  want  to 
complicate  it,  fuck  it  up,  you  can  do 
that,"  Moore  says.  "You  can't  ever  un- 
derestimate the  power  of  simplicity.  The 
people  who  have  the  most  difficult  time 
making  themselves  happy  are  the  people 
who  are  just  too  smart  to  get  it.  They 
overintellectualize  and  overanalyze.  in- 
stead of  just  letting  things  be. 

"Life  isn't  always  easy,"  concludes 
Moore,  leaning  across  the  dining  table  for 
emphasis,  "but  it's  simple."  □ 


Martha  Graham 


(Continued  from  page  139)  was.  She  ap- 
proximated the  Holy  Virgin  and  her  rela- 
tionship to  Christ.  And  before  the  awful 
concept,  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
house  approached  divine  awareness. 

Such  ideas  only  the  greatest  artists  in 
history  have  dared  approach,  and  only  a 
few  approximate  the  concept,  the  vehicle 
nearly  always  failing  the  thought.  But 
Martha  laid  her  life's  work  as  an  offering 
before  that  audience.  She  was  ready.  The 
patterns  held  the  idiom.  The  fragile  cage 
was  one  with  the  content.  It  was  clear,  it 
was  beautiful,  it  was  lasting.  She  had  pro- 
duced a  work  of  art. 

And  dancing  as  a  medium  had  taken  a 
step  into  new  and  hitherto  forbidden 
realms.  The  only  art  to  have  been  separat- 
ed from  religion,  dance  had  shriveled  and 
starved  since  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  formal  edict  pro- 
scribed it.  Martha  threw  open  the  great 
door.  When  after  the  first  performance  of 
Primitive  Mysteries  the  applause  finally 
abated,  Martha,  without  a  word,  left  the 
stage  and  went  straight  to  her  dressing 
room.  There  she  sat  speechless  and  shak- 
ing and  waited  for  Louis.  The  girls  wept 
in  one  another's  arms. 

The  daily  implementation  of  Martha's 
endeavor  was,  as  it  must  be  with  all  great 
and  complex  things,  rather  grubby. 

"Don't  you  ever  get  depressed?"  I 
once  asked  her. 

"All  the  time,"  she  replied  brightly. 
"But  I  never  tell." 

Erick  Hawkins  was  a  Harvard  graduate 
from  Colorado  who  specialized  in  the 
classics.  He  moved  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  interested  in  dancing  and  start- 
ed studying  ballet  under  George  Balan- 
chine.  Then,  in  1938,  he  began  studying 
with  Martha. 

He  was  in  his  late  twenties,  thoughtful, 
eager,  and  intent,  interested  in  all  things 
and  all  techniques.  Professionally  he  felt 


he  was  ready  for  Martha — ready  intellec- 
tually, that  is,  not  physically.  And  some- 
how it  seemed  to  him  to  be  his  duty  as  an 
American  to  go  to  her  company.  (Erick 
had  a  way  of  confounding  his  aesthetics 
with  patriotism.) 

The  work  with  Graham  proved  hard. 
Erick's  body,  although  strong  and  beauti- 
ful, was  insufficiently  exercised.  He  could 
not  be  called  a  trained  dancer  in  any  tech- 
nique at  all.  He  was  stiff  and  angular  and 
he  was  stubborn,  both  muscularly  and 
emotionally;  the  alien  Graham  exercises 
were  very  difficult  for  him.  However,  he 
persisted  doggedly.  And  there  also  was  a 
roughness  and  a  brutality,  even  a  savage- 
ry, in  his  nature  that  spoke  to  Martha,  so 
that,  while  she  recognized  his  crudeness, 
she  also  recognized  his  power. 

Into  the  Graham  group,  into  that  fecund 
organization  of  dedicated  women.  Haw- 
kins now  cut  with  male  strength  and  male 
force  and  sharpness.  The  ground  he  found 
was  ready  for  him:  he  did  a  great  harrowing. 

Martha  asked  him  to  come  to  her  re- 
hearsals, and,  unheard  of  before  this,  he 
came  as  an  auditor.  But  presently  he 
begged  to  join  the  company,  if  only  for 
walk-ons,  in  the  merest  appearances,  and 
to  this  she  agreed.  Very  soon  she  invited 
him  to  dance — leads,  no  less. 

The  whole  company  was  appalled; 
Erick  had  stepped  ahead  of  ten-year  veter- 
ans. Worse,  he  took  charge  of  rehearsals 
and  dared  to  instruct  the  classes — he,  who 
was  not  as  good  as  even  the  second-year 
girls,  not  nearly;  he,  who  was  inexperi- 
enced. But  he  was  the  man,  and  he  gradu- 
ally became  rather  haughty  and  extremely 
aggressive.  He  talked  a  great  deal — and 
Erick  was  a  fine  talker.  He  asked  ques- 
tions all  the  time,  the  answers  to  which 
the  other  dancers,  female,  had  worked  out 
long  ago  and  now  took  for  granted.  As- 
toundingly,  he  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a 
master  soloist.  He  would  tender  opinions 
and  make  decisions,  and,  what's  more. 


Martha  acquiesced.  Martha  permitted  him 
to.  This  is  what  struck  the  others  down. 
She  invited  his  opinions.  She  even  invited 
his  criticisms. 

What  Erick  gave  Martha  spiritually  and 
emotionally  was  imponderable.  It  was 
plain  to  the  girls  and  even  to  Martha  herself 
that  Erick's  brutality  stirred  something  in 
her.  Although  he  was  aware  of  the  compa- 
ny's hostility,  he  was  also  aware  that  the 
greatest  theatrical  genius  of  his  time  was 
madly  in  love  with  him.  She  had  waited  and 
he  had  come.  He  was  the  man  for  her.  Erick 
could  endure  company  disgruntlement.  He 
took  over  the  running  of  the  troupe,  the 
arduous  task  of  being  group  regisseur.  a 
position  that  had  previously  been  wholly 
Louis's  responsibility.  Erick  undertook 
more  and  drilled  more  thoroughly. 

He  was  like  a  janitor,  and  he  was  a 
good  one,  and  as  there  began  to  be  more 
men  in  the  company  he  got  all  of  them  to 
serve  as  stagehands  (they  were  permitted 
to  in  those  union-free  days),  and  they 
could  knock  the  set  down  and  put  it  into 
crates  and  then  set  it  up  on  arrival.  And 
when  the  season's  performances  were 
over,  he  saw  to  it  that  all  the  properties 
and  scenery  were  properly  stored.  This 
was  an  enormous  help. 

Erick  instituted  projects.  Martha  no 
longer  drifted,  relying  on  accidental  invi- 
tations to  perform  here  and  there.  Lrick 
went  after  definite  contracts,  attracting 
collaborators,  musicians,  designers,  and 
patrons  for  the  company,  and  revealing 
himself  as  a  quite  astonishing  promotci 
He  imposed  order  where  all  had  been  hap- 
hazard and  impulsive. 

It  was  Erick  who  approached  the  la 
mous  actress  Katharine  Cornell  and  ar 
ranged  lor  her  to  pay  for  theater  rentals, 
stagehands,  costumes.  Up  to  this  poml 
Martha  had  asked  only  for  small  loans  ol 
$100  or  $200  and  only  as  advances  on 
her  own  salary  as  a  teacher.  Cornell 
led  (he  way  with  larger  amounts,  pa) 
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(ing  Martha's  rent  at  the  Labor  Stage. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  grants  began  to 
be  available,  still  from  private  sources. 
Erick  went  after  them,  and  Erick  started  to 
get  them.  He  was  never  given  either  credit 
or  recompense  for  this  work,  but  he  was 
glad  to  do  it  because  he  loved  Martha  and 
naturally  wished  to  further  the  efforts  of 
her  company — and  because  he  realized  he 
was  learning  incomparable  techniques  in 
management  and  fund-raising  which 
would  stand  him  in  good  stead  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Martha  changed  on  an  important  level 
because  of  Erick.  Her  dancing  became 
fraught  with  sexuality  and  passion.  Her 
imagery  and  the  characteristic  impulse  of 
her  gesture  grew  more  and  more  explicit. 
The  Graham  technique,  always  sensuous, 
|  became  probably  the  most  sensual  tech- 
nique ever  evolved,  while  it  remained  at 
the  same  time  universal — because  Martha 
had  discovered  that  sex  is  universal.  The 
joke  within  the  company  was  "you  had  to 
know  who  was  banging  who  and  how." 

Above  all,  Erick  got  Martha  to  think  in 
terms  of  relationship  to  men,  in  terms  of 
their  way  of  moving,  their  bodies,  their 
dynamics,  their  presence.  He  paved  the 
way  for  work  with  other  men.  He  im- 
mensely broadened  her  canvas. 


At  this  time,  in  the  early  1940s,  Martha 
was  at  the  apex  of  her  creative  pow- 
ers, and  just  then  her  lover,  fifteen  years 
her  junior,  began  to  attempt  to  identify 
himself,  to  claim  parity  with  her  in  her 
own  company,  on  her  own  stage — in 
short,  to  threaten  her  very  essence.  It  mat- 
tered not  that  he  was  not  her  equal,  that  he 
was  not  even  comparable.  She  loved  him. 
She  was  in  peril  of  yielding.  She  was  in 
grave  peril  of  not  yielding.  The  statements 
are  there  in  her  dance,  Martha's  an- 
guished voice  for  all  of  us  to  recognize, 
the  statements  of  a  woman  who  was  also  a 
very  great  artist  and  who  found  herself 
threatened  with  corruption.  Yet  at  this 
point  Martha  and  Erick  proceeded  west  to 
Santa  Fe,  Martha's  potent  land,  where 
they  were  married  in  September  of  1948. 
"Our  marriage  is  a  living  thing,  a  give- 
and-take,  what  a  marriage  should  be," 
Martha  said.  "But  it  is  so  difficult  to 
make  it  work." 

Martha  and  Erick's  marriage  began  to 
shred  almost  immediately,  tragically; 
soon  it  was  held  together  only  by  a  profes- 
sional arrangement,  and  that  too  was  fes- 
tering. There  were  episodes  of  dreadful 
cruelty  and  suffering.  Erick  was  being 
balked  by  Martha  in  his  major  ambition — 
not  intentionally,  but  because  he  simply 


could  not  keep  up  with  her.  That  he  as- 
pired to  was  a  matter  of  his  conceit  and 
his  bad  sense  of  proportion. 

Earlier,  in  1945,  Erick  had  composed 
his  first  solo  for  himself,  John  Brown. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Martha  had  given  the 
dance  a  superb  mounting,  it  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. She  voiced  her  anguish  to  me  one 
night  at  a  drugstore  counter  over  a  lemon- 
ade, beating  her  fists  on  the  marble 
counter.  "He  will  succeed,  and  I  will 
make" — her  voice  rose — "I  will  make  the 
New  York  critics  accept  him." 

"Martha,  you  can't  do  that.  Erick  has 
to  do  that  for  himself." 

"I  won't  have  it.  I  will  make  them." 

Martha  did  not  "make"  the  critics  ac- 
cept Erick.  But  nonetheless  he  began  de- 
manding equal  space  on  the  program,  an 
equal  number  of  solos,  and,  later,  equal 
billing.  The  Graham  company  was  aghast 
at  this,  and  so  was  the  management.  Sol 
Hurok. 

And  in  spite  of  all  Martha's  efforts, 
Erick's  press  remained  cold. 

A  few  years  later,  the  opening  of  Eye  of 
Anguish,  a  ballet  based  on  Lear  which 
Martha  had  composed  for  Erick,  was  pat- 
ently not  a  success.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
dreadful  fiasco,  and  Erick's  disappoint- 
ment   was   accordingly   acute.    He   truly 
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thought  it  was  going  to  bring  him  recogni- 
tion and  glory  at  last.  After  the  premiere 
he  walked  the  streets  all  night.  By  morn- 
ing Martha  was  almost  out  of  her  mind 
with  worry.  The  next  afternoon,  when  she 
went  to  the  theater  to  rehearse  Death  and 
Entrances,  the  Bronte"  ballet — it  was  an 
orchestra  rehearsal  in  full  costume — she 
failed  to  make  her  appearance  on  cue,  and 
when  she  was  sought  in  the  dressing  room 
she  was  found  weeping  inconsolably.  Jean 
Rosenthal,  the  lighting  designer,  went  to 
Pearl  Lang,  who  was  onstage  in  costume, 
and  said,  "Go  to  her.  Pull  her  together. 
This  is  The  Perils  of  Pauline.  I  can't  do  a 
thing  with  her.  I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  she'll  come  onstage  tonight." 

Pearl  went  to  Martha's  dressing  room. 
"Martha,"  she  said,  "he's  not  worth  one 
of  your  tears.  You  are  the  greater  artist. 
You  are  carrying  our  flag."  Martha  raised 
her  ruined  face  and  with  streaming  eyes 
said  softly,  "But  I  love  him." 

In  1950,  five  years  after  the  war's  end, 
Bethsabee  de  Rothschild,  Martha's  pa- 
tron, thought  that  Martha  should  be 
shown  off  in  Bethsabee 's  hometown,  Par- 
is. Bethsabee  said  that  she  would  furnish 
everything  needed  and  that  after  Paris 
they  would  broach  the  stronghold  of  bal- 
let, London.  Bethsabee  undertook  to  pay 
the  bulk  of  the  expenses.  As  projected, 
they  amounted  to  $80,000,  a  sum  unprec- 
edented in  the  dance  world  at  that  time. 

Martha  was  a  star — no  question  about 
that.  Erick,  in  the  time-honored  pattern, 
backed  up  on  his  wounded  vanity  and  hurt 
male  instincts,  dug  in  his  heels,  and  gave 
most  terrible  battle.  He  determined  that 
when  they  went  to  Europe  he  would  have 
his  due. 

Martha  was  fifty-six  and  arthritic,  her 
wonderful  instrument — her  trained  animal 
body,  quick  to  every  bidding,  supple, 
elastic,  strong,  resilient — now  faulty, 
now  untrue.  She  lashed  at  the  technique. 
She  drove  her  knees,  her  thighs,  her 
back.  She  flogged  herself.  To  no  use. 
The  harder  she  pushed,  the  harder  she 
strained,  the  weaker  she  got.  The  pain 
was  awful. 

At  this  point  Erick  began  to  tease  and 
torture,  praising  the  younger  girls,  the 
pretty  ones,  the  bouncy  ones,  the  ones 
who  never  tired,  holding  them  up  to  Mar- 
tha's attention  and  to  his  own,  and  extol- 
ling their  beauty. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Martha  was 
scared.  She  was  scared  of  the  French  trip, 
of  the  new  exposures,  which  would  attract 


worldwide  press  coverage,  of  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  challenge  and  the  mortal  haz- 
ards. She  was  going  to  be  touted  as. 
America's  best,  and  she  was  fearful  that 
she  would  appear  to  be  a  has-been,  a 
plain,  old-fashioned  disappointment,  to 
the  unpredictable  French  and  the  unpre- 
pared Londoners. 

A  week  before  the  departure  for 
France,  Gert  Macy,  Martha's  company 
manager  (and  Katharine  Cornell's  busi- 
ness manager),  went  to  Martha's  Fifth 
Avenue  studio.  The  room  was  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  Gert  was  dismayed  to  hear 
the  sound  of  screaming  all  the  way  down 
in  the  lobby.  She  raced  up  the  stairs  and 
down  the  hall  and  burst  in  to  find  Martha 
and  Erick,  alone  and  embattled,  shouting 
at  each  other. 

Martha  was  hitting,  kicking,  biting,  and 
screaming,  mouthing  invectives  of  the  vil- 
est and  most  ferocious  nature.  Erick  had 
her  by  the  arms,  pinned  against  the  wall, 
trying  to  hold  her  quiet  and  keep  her  from 
clawing  him.  Somehow  in  the  scuffle  she 
was  thrown  to  the  ground.  (Gert  always 
said  that  she  thought  any  damage  was  psy- 
chological, not  muscular,  that  Martha  had 
not  really  sustained  any  bodily  injury  at 
all,  but  that  she  wished  to  be  hurt  by 
Erick.)  The  next  week,  they  enplaned  for 
Europe  in  an  unhappy  mood.  Martha  used 
a  cane.  A  shocked  Bethsabee  met  them  at 
the  Paris  airport  and  took  them  both  in  her 
limousine  to  the  Rothschild  mansion  on 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg-St.-Honore,  where 
her  mother,  the  baroness,  awaited  them. 
Martha  entered  the  great  portals  of  the 
courtyard  and  was  enclosed  in  the  luxury 
of  this  matchless  fortune  and  two  hundred 
years  of  French  elegance. 

The  date  approached:  the  postponeless 
date,  beyond  which  one  could  not  think,  a 
dividing  bulwark,  like  a  royal  wedding,  a 
coronation,  an  execution.  Then  the  date 
was  upon  them,  and  the  night  had  come. 

The  intellectuals,  the  theater  and  dance 
world,  and  notables  from  all  over  the 
Continent  gathered.  The  Baroness  de 
Rothschild  and  Bethsabee,  the  Countess 
de  Noailles,  Boris  Kochno  (the  last  close 
friend  of  Diaghilev),  the  couturier  Jacques 
Fath,  the  composers  Poulenc,  Sauguet, 
Auric.  The  house  was  filled  to  the  last 
seat.  Bethsabee  and  the  baroness,  who 
was  a  very  powerful  woman,  had  seen  to 
that,  and  Martha  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  the  United  States  had  to  offer. 

Paris  waited.  Europe  waited.  The  the- 
ater and  the  overflowing  audience  waited. 
Finally  the  program  did  start,  with  Errand 
into  the  Maze,  based  on  the  story  of  Ariadne 
and  the  Minotaur,  danced  by  Graham 
and   Hawkins:   an   austere   and   terrifying 


struggle  depicting  a  woman  battling  the 
fear  of  sex.  And  in  Paris! 

The  general  public  was  wary,  and  Mar- 
tha did  not  conquer  them  with  Errand  into 
the  Maze. 

During  intermission  Erick  shouted, 
"Tell  them  they  must  not  use  cameras. 
Tell  them  they  will  be  thrown  out  if  they 
use  flashbulbs." 

"I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Mar- 
tha's manager.  "How  can  1  make  such  an 
announcement  to  a  group  of  people  who 
have  come  from  Scandinavia,  Spain 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Italy  to  do  Martha 
honor?"  Erick  continued  to  fume.  He  then 
stamped  onstage  and  performed  Eye  of  An- 
guish to  stony  silence.  In  this,  it  must  be 
admitted,  the  audience  concurred  with 
American  taste.  Erick  came  off  shaking. 

"A  succes  de  scandale!"  he  called. 
"Nijinsky  had  such  a  reception  with  his 
Sacre  du  Printemps."  Eye  was  not  a  sue- 
ces  de  scandale;  it  was  in  Paris,  as  in  New 
York,  a  cold  failure. 

Next  came  the  Medea  ballet.  Cave  of 
the  Heart.  This  contained  Martha's 
lengthy  and  frenetic  solo  of  devouring 
jealous  passion.  It  was  a  dance  of  such 
animal  anger  and  frustration  as  to  defy 
sense  and  sensibilities.  It  almost  evoked 
disgust.  And  it  was  done  on  the  knees, 
long  pas  de  bourree  on  the  knees,  includ- 
ing a  passage  of  quivering,  carnivorous 
rage  in  which  Martha  would  half  squat, 
half  kneel,  and  vibrate  the  knees  in  and 
out  like  a  hungry  insect  in  spasms  of  evis- 
ceration and  digestion — an  effect  which 
made  the  blood  run  cold.  It  was,  of 
course,  fearfully  difficult  muscularly.  and 
it  took  a  terrible  toll  on  the  body,  even 
with  healthy  knees,  and  Martha's  were 
damaged. 

But  Martha  wished  to  make  her  effect 
on  Paris.  She  wanted  Erick  to  admire  her 
and  her  art,  to  have  him  glory  in  her.  She 
intended  to  conquer  her  failing  body. 
Down  she  went,  down  and  down,  and  she 
had  to  be  carried  off  the  stage.  It  had  been 
an  act  of  self-immolation. 

But  she  kept  on  dancing.  The  evening 
was  not  yet  done.  In  the  program's  fourth 
and  last  work,  a  very  weary  Martha,  a 
hurt  Martha,  an  angry  and  humiliated 
Frick,  and  an  exhausted  audience  experi 
enced  a  piece  of  froth.  Every  Soul  Is  a 
Circus,  from  1939,  to  Paul  Nordoffs 
score,  which,  under  better  conditions  and 
surrounded  by  better  programming,  would 
undoubtedly  have  intrigued  and  delighted 
them.  But  the  audience  found  themselves 
loo  tired.  Frick  threw  Martha  unnatural 
ly  high  on  one  of  her  jumping  lilts  ami 
brought  her  down  sharply  on  her  bad 
leg,  which  crumbled  with  the  shock.  Al 
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Martha  Graham 

ter  that  night  she  couldn't  use  the  knee. 

The  press  varied  between  bewilderment 
and  brutality. 

Martha  couldn't  dance  the  next  day.  In- 
deed, she  could  hardly  walk.  They  rear- 
ranged the  program  entirely  so  that  she 
would  not  have  to  perform:  two  works 
danced  by  Erick,  Pearl  Lang  dancing  El 
Penitente,  and,  last,  Diversion  of  Angels. 
It  was  not  a  bad  program,  but  it  had  no 
core,  because  it  had  no  star:  it  did  not 
have  Martha.  Throughout  the  second  per- 
formance, Martha  stood  backstage,  lean- 
ing on  her  cane,  a  really  terrible  figure  of 
watchful,  even  vengeful  fury.  The  dancers 
heard  her  talking  loudly  to  herself  as  she 
limped  back  and  forth,  and  every  few  sec- 
onds she'd  bang  the  cane  on  the  ground 
like  a  divining  rod.  "Yuck!"  she  called 
out  with  a  full  guttural  cry  of  horror  and 
disgust.  The  dancers  could  hear  this  from 
the  stage,  and,  understandably,  it  shook 
their  nerves.  The  banging  and  calling  did 
not  cease  all  evening. 

The  company  staggered  to  London. 
Erick  and  Martha  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
Ritz  Hotel  and  lived  in  style  and  misery.  All 
the  company  was  nerve-frazzled.  Could 
she  dance?  Would  she?  Martha  demanded 
to  see  an  orthopedist  and  went  through  her 
exercises  in  his  office,  with  teeth  clenched: 
lift,  strain,  grind,  right  on  the  wounded 
knee.  Pearl  Lang  said  to  me,  "She  could 
have  used  the  other  knee.  She  could  have 
shifted  her  weight.  She  could  have  adjust- 
ed. She  would  not."  She  tortured  the  same 
hurt  knee,  in  the  same  way,  full  force. 

At  the  end  of  the  ordeal,  the  doctor 
said,  "Well?" 

"I'm  in  agony,"  Martha  replied. 

Appalachian  Spring  was  on  the  open- 
ing-night program,  and  it  should  have 
been  a  happy  choice.  But  Martha's  role  in 
this  ballet  contains  knee  swoops  from 
great  lifts  and  swings  in  the  bridegroom's 
arms,  down  to  the  floor  and  into  a  back- 
bend,  again  and  again.  The  group  begged 
her  not  to  do  them. 

At  dress  rehearsal  Martha  fired  herself 
up  like  a  war-horse  and  fell  on  the  dam- 
aged knee  again.  She  couldn't  dance  on 
opening  night. 

The  next  night  Erick  left  her — he  left 
the  theater  and  left  the  hotel. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  threw 
something  against  the  windows  of  the 
room  that  dancers  Pat  Birch  and  Pearl 
Lang  were  sharing  in  a  Bloomsbury  hotel. 
They  went  to  the  windows  and  there  stood 
Erick  in  the  street. 

"I've  left  the  company  and  I've  left 


Martha,"  he  said.  "I  have  no  money.  Can 
you  throw  me  down  some?" 

They  managed  to  scrape  together  some 
money,  tied  it  in  a  handkerchief,  and  threw 
it  down.  He  disappeared  into  the  night. 

Erick  must  have  felt  that  if  he  did  not 
make  a  clean  break  for  freedom  right  then 
he  was  lost.  So  he  left  Martha  to  find  him- 
self and  his  identity,  abandoning  an  aging, 
hurt  woman  in  a  foreign  country.  She  was 
left  alone  with  her  shocked  and  frightened 
girls,  a  ravaged  repertory,  and  a  wounded 
body. 

Martha  went  into  mourning  for  her 
ruined  marriage,  for  her  damaged  career, 
for  her  lost  pride,  for  her  aging  body. 

She  was  unable  to  work.  She  was  un- 
able to  teach.  She  saw  almost  no  one. 
On  her  return  to  New  York  from  the  grisly 
European  trip  and  the  following  month  in 
California,  she  relied  on  a  few  friends, 
especially  John  Butler,  her  pupil  and  a 
choreographer  in  his  own  right. 

He  was  working  alone  in  the  Graham 
studio  late  one  night.  He  knew  that  Erick 
had  been  there  also.  Erick  had  removed 
all  his  things  from  Martha's  flat,  and  al- 
though he  continued  to  practice  in  the  stu- 
dio, he  had  no  communication  with  Mar- 
tha. After  work,  John  dressed  and  put  out 
the  light.  As  he  walked  across  the  floor  in 
the  dark,  he  sensed  that  there  was  some- 
one present.  And  then  he  made  out  a 
shape  on  the  floorboards  and  went  over  to 
it.  Martha  was  lying  there,  face  down- 
ward, weeping  silently  into  the  wood.  She 
didn't  move.  He  knelt  beside  her,  and 
very  gently  touched  her. 

"Martha,"  he  whispered.  She  con- 
vulsed in  her  withdrawal,  rigid,  and  then 
she  hit  him  hard,  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der, and  punished  him  away. 

Sometimes  she  called  him  at  2:30  in  the 
morning. 

"Don't  let  me  lie  and  think.  Come  to 
me.  Take  me  out." 

They  walked  the  streets  of  Greenwich 
Village. 

They  went  to  all-night  movies,  the 
B-pictures  that  played  in  the  early  hours. 
He  said  he  thought  they  had  seen  every 
bad  movie  that  had  ever  been  made. 

"Don't  let  me  see  the  sun  come  up 
alone,"  she  whimpered. 

He  moved  to  Sheridan  Square  so  that  he 
could  be  close  at  hand  when  she  called. 

She  was  inconsolable.  She  began  to 
drink.  Geordie,  her  little  sister,  came  to 
her,  but  Geordie  herself  drank  fairly  con- 
sistently and  was  not  much  help  in  estab- 
lishing equilibrium. 

One  evening,  on  Fire  Island,  John  went 
with   them   along   the   boardwalk   and   a 


storm  came  up:  black  night,  sheets  of  er 
lightning,  thunder.  Suddenly  there  was  an 
enormous  flash,  which  instantaneously  re- 
vealed that  at  Martha's  feet  was  a  wide, 
jagged  gap  where  the  boardwalk  planks 
were  missing.  She  had  all  but  plunged  to 
her  destruction,  and  would  have  but  for 
John,  who  grabbed  her  back. 

" Oh , "  she  wailed , ' ' you  had  the  chance 
...you  had  the  chance!  It  was  nearly 
over!  You  should  have  let  me  go!" 

Yet  after  the  European  debacle,  she 
was  back  on  the  stage  of  Carnegie 
Hall  in  1951,  dancing  Judith,  a  long  solo 
to  music  of  William  Schuman,  played  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Following 
the  performance,  the  enormous  audience 
rose  and  cheered.  "It  was  not  that  I  was 
that  good,"  Martha  explained  to  me  self- 
deprecatingly,  "or  that  the  piece  was  that 
good,  but  that  I  had  sustained  a  road  acci- 
dent and  I  guess  the  audience  loved  me 
and  they  wished  me  to  know  that  they 
were  glad  I  had  somehow  survived." 

At  the  performance's  end  on  the  night 
of  the  New  York  premiere,  John  Butler 
found  Martha  in  her  dressing  room  sob- 
bing bitterly.  She  had  received  a  trium- 
phant expression  of  love  from  the  audi- 
ence; it  was  outgoing  and  vociferous.  It 
should  have  comforted  her  to  the  bottom 
of  her  soul.  But  she  was  disconsolate. 
"Look,"  she  said,  and  showed  John  a 
book  of  poems.  Erick  had  come  to  the 
theater  secretly,  entered  the  dressing 
room,  left  the  book  there,  opened  to  their 
favorite  and  most  intimate  poem,  and  de- 
parted without  a  word.  The  message  was 
very  clear,  and  her  heart  was  wrung. 

Yet  the  creative  work  held  strong  and 
fresh  and  never  at  any  point  reflected  the 
decay.  Marvelous  to  behold!  Most  won- 
derful to  share!  Her  company  stood  by  her 
in  awe.  They  cherished  her  as  much  as  she 
would  let  them,  and  they  bent  their  hearts 
in  pity. 

Martha  Graham  had  become  the  best- 
known  concert  dancer  in  America,  one  of 
the  best  known  in  the  world,  the  leader  of 
the  modern  movement,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  leader  of  the  modern  theater,  recogni/cd 
internationally  and  revered  everywhere. 

And  did  this  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  love  in  her  life?  That  she 
was  a  lonely,  aging  woman? 

No,  it  did  not.  She  drank. 

But  Martha  did  not  tell  anyone,  includ- 
ing her  doctor,  the  extent  of  her  drinking. 
She  often  told  things  as  she  wished  or 
imagined  them  to  be.  Also,  by  Martha's 
own  repeated  admission  she  was  "devi 
ous."  Her  deviousness  with  Dr.  Frames 
Wickes  (her  analysi),  as  well  as  with  e\ 
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eryone  else,  was  made  transparently  clear 
when  Craig  Barton,  Martha's  business 
manager,  discovered  that  although  Mrs. 
Wickes  knew  that  Martha  drank  she  had 
no  idea  that  Martha  was  an  alcoholic  in 
the  medical  sense.  It  was  Craig  who  dis- 
abused Mrs .  Wickes  of  her  innocence  in  the 
matter.  Martha,  like  any  true  alcoholic,  had 
lied  debonairly  and  unscrupulously. 

Mrs.  Wickes 's  first  reaction  to  the  news 
was  anger  and  indignation.  She  accused 
Craig  of  maligning  a  helpless  woman,  but 
years  before  Martha  had  had  a  company, 
Louis  Horst  had  told  many  people  that 
Martha  was  reliant  on  her  daily  dosage  of 
Irish  whiskey.  She  confessed  to  Bertram 
Ross  (her  pupil  and  partner  in  the  1960s) 
that  she  frequently  vomited  up  her  break- 
fast. On  a  trip  with  Louis  Horst  and  Ber- 
tram to  a  formal  lunch  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse,  she  threw  up  in  the  cab 
and  sent  the  men  on  ahead  while  she 
cleaned  up.  When  Mrs.  Wickes  finally  ac- 
cepted the  fact  of  Martha's  addiction,  she 
called  her  up  and  apparently  talked  to  her 
so  severely  that  she  provoked  a  temporary 
reform.  But  only  temporary. 

Now  began  the  terrible  descent.  Mar- 
tha's manager  said  to  me  at  the  time,  "I 
don't  know  why  she  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, why  she  gets  dressed,  why  she  goes 
to  the  studio,  why  she  eats,  why  she  sees 
anybody.  I  don't  know  how  she  gets 
through  the  day.  I  don't  know  what  keeps 
her  going."  Nothing  did.  She  didn't  keep 
going.  She  barely  existed.  Martha  went 
into  hell. 

She  was  losing  all  her  old  friends,  her 
beloveds.  At  length  she  lost  all  concern 
even  for  the  work  itself.  She  could  no 
longer  dance.  For  some  time  she  became 
withdrawn.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her 
apartment,  refusing  to  go  near  the  school. 
She  drank — or,  at  least,  people  believed 
she  drank.  When  occasionally  she  went  to 
rehearsals,  she  would  sit  with  her  eyes 
rolled  back,  not  speaking  or  moving,  and 
then  she  would  jump  to  her  feet  and  dem- 
onstrate quite  remarkable  new  steps,  or 
hobble  through  them  as  her  poor  feet  and 
legs  permitted,  before  she  lapsed  once 
again  into  indifference.  Some  days  she 
didn't  even  bother  to  dress  herself  proper- 
ly or  decently. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  was  lonely,  ail- 
ing, and  despondent,  she  was  universally 
admired.  But  it  wasn't  fun.  The  joy  was 
gone,  and  although  Martha  set  out  now  to 
conquer  the  world  and  she  did  just  this, 
her  way  was  a  rose-strewn,  palm-be- 
decked, garlanded  via  dolorosa. 

When  Martha  got  home  from  each  Eu- 
ropean tour,  she  settled  into  her  traditional 
routine,  turning  out  masterpieces  in  addi- 
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tion  to  teaching  and  training  the  dancers 
and  mounting  the  works.  The  entire  hive 
revolved  around  and  existed  through  the 
creative  activities  of  the  queen.  It  was  not 
eggs  she  was  laying — it  was  ideas,  day 
after  day,  through  the  nights,  for  weeks, 
for  years  without  surcease.  The  group 
nurtured  her,  protected  her,  but  they  could 
not  share.  They  existed  only  because  of 
the  continued  functioning  of  her  imagina- 
tion. She  did  this  alone.  A  bitter,  drunken 
woman,  now  in  her  late  sixties,  Martha 
was  still  the  first  creative  voice  in  our  the- 
ater. The  works  kept  coming — clear,  pro- 
found, true,  and  full  of  new  theatrical 
inventions  and  delights.  Sophie  Maslow, 
a  Graham  dancer,  said,  "She  does  not 
have  in  her  life,  nor  did  she  ever  have, 
what  other  women  have  in  the  way  of 
shared  love,  shared  responsibility,  shared 
growth,  but  maybe  she  gets  the  same  ful- 
fillment in  life  in  her  artistic  growth,  her 
artistic  status."  Certainly  in  her  later 
years  the  position  she  had  was  matchless. 
The  spectacle  of  this  woman's  achieve- 
ment, year  after  year!  She  was  sober  one 
year,  she  wasn't  sober  the  next;  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter  to  the  work.  She'd  been 
mean  to  this  girl,  she'd  been  brutal  to  that 
one.  And  to  herself.  Then  again,  she 
would  be  wonderfully  kind  and  generous. 
She  was  not  a  happy  woman  in  any  ordi- 
nary sense.  She  was  happy  only  when  she 
was  working.  Then  she  was  as  healthy  as 
any  of  them — healthier,  perhaps. 

Martha  was  becoming  more  and  more 
paranoid.  Her  very  true  power  as  a 
dancer,  her  magic,  may  have  paled  with 
time  and  fatigue;  her  power  as  a  woman, 
never.  She  came  to  rely  on  the  lethal  ener- 
gy of  this  working  compost,  this  false, 
frantic  excitement  engendered  by  trou- 
bles, and  she  derived  a  sense  of  potency, 
of  power,  as  a  unique  catalyst.  Her  life 
wisdom,  the  quietness  of  her  soul,  the 
loftiness  of  her  ideas,  were  put  aside  too 
often.  She  concocted  trouble  like  a 
witch's  broth,  and  inhaled  the  hideous 
aroma.  During  this  period,  she  often 
supped  with  Hecate. 

Martha  was  now  in  command  of  a  big 
industry.  The  funds  that  passed  through 
her  hands  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars — even,  on  occasion,  a 
million  or  more.  Her  payroll  was  compli- 
cated, with  a  sizable  roster  of  employees, 
the  tax  system  highly  involved.  The 
school  and  the  Graham  Foundation  occu- 
pied large  amounts  of  space  and  required 
expert  and  constant  care.  The  moneys  for 
these  manifold  industries  had  to  be  raised 
by  one  person:  herself.  There  were  help- 
ers, of  course,  but  it  was  Martha's  pres- 


ence, Martha's  name,  Martha's  personali- 
ty, that  procured  the  funds,  and  this  meant 
constant  interviewing,  consultations,  ex- 
aminations with  corporation  presidents, 
foundation  heads.  No  wonder  she  had  no 
private  life  anymore.  She  had  always  to 
be  available  and  ready  for  interviews,  and 
she  always  had  to  look  healthy  and,  above 
all,  effective.  Consequently  there  was  lit- 
tle time  to  give  to  her  own  diversion  or 
replenishment,  or  to  casual  intercourse 
with  friends.  In  fact,  there  was  no  time. 

At  long  last,  Martha's  faithful,  sturdy, 
ill-used  body  gave  out.  In  1971  she 
collapsed  and  was  taken  to  Doctors  Hos- 
pital. She  had  no  strength  left  for  anything 
except  survival.  She  intended  to  survive 
and  she  intended  to  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible  while  she  made  the  effort.  She 
was  not  comfortable.  One  day  she  could 
not  get  her  breath.  No  nurse  answered  the 
bell.  She  was  losing  consciousness  just  as 
one  of  her  acolytes,  Ronald  Protas,  en- 
tered, dropped  his  flowers,  and  fetched 
the  oxygen  tank  and  mask.  She  had  been 
told  she  was  mortally  ill,  and  felt  that  she 
truly  was.  She  said  to  Protas,  "Get  these 
tubes  out  of  me.  Put  me  on  my  feet.  I  will 
not  die  lying  down." 

Martha  remembered  Ron  Protas's  cru- 
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Martha  Graham 

aal  service;  she  grew  to  feel  very  truly 
that  the  rest  of  her  company  had  deserted 
her  and  that  Protas  alone  had  stood  by  her 
in  her  hour  of  need. 

Protas  was  a  young  man  who  had  been 
a  law  student  at  Columbia,  had  done  some 
photography,  and  claimed  to  have  done 
publicity  work  for  Marlene  Dietrich.  Two 
years  before  Martha's  hospitalization,  he 
had  begun  to  hang  around  the  Graham 
company.  He  was  in  and  out  of  favor  with 
Martha  for  several  months,  but  was  not 
treated  too  seriously  by  anyone.  At  one 
point  he  was  known  jocularly  as  "Mar- 
tha's little  boy"  because  he  followed  her 
around  faithfully. 

Protas  was  not  a  man  of  any  theatrical 
experience  or  background,  and  he  did  not 
have  the  training  for  an  executive  position 
in  dance  management.  But  he  was  obvious- 
ly interested,  and  equally  obviously  he  in- 
tended to  get  such  a  position.  In  any  case,  it 
was  he  who  was  present  in  the  room  during 
a  time  when  Martha  was  in  dire  need,  and  it 
was  to  him  she  now  turned  in  her  distress. 
From  that  fateful  moment  Protas  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  her  bedside. 

The  doctors  told  Martha  flatly  that  if 
she  drank  she  would  die.  This  time  she 
believed  them,  and  she  did  not  touch  a 
drop  thereafter. 

Now  Protas  reappeared  and  steadily 
gave  her  succor.  She  needed  to  be  cared 
for  like  a  baby,  and  she  turned  to  him  as  a 


savior.  From  the  day  of  the  oxygen  salva- 
tion, Protas  made  it  his  business  to  be- 
come indispensable  to  Martha,  life-sus- 
taining, life-giving,  to  stand  between  her 
and  every  other  human  being,  and  to  be 
everything  to  her — her  nurse,  her  dresser, 
her  housekeeper,  and  certainly  her  busi- 
ness manager  and  representative. 

Martha  got  well,  in  her  own  way,  in  her 
own  time,  and  stayed  sober.  She  rose 
from  the  dead  and  verily  she  was  changefl. 

Men  and  women  who  had  devoted  their 
entire  lives  to  her  were  sent  abruptly 
away.  Dancers,  managers,  personal  repre- 
sentatives, staff  workers,  the  entire  board 
of  directors,  lawyers — all  were  sent  pack- 
ing. The  bitterness  was  poignant  and  en- 
during, poignant  and  vocal.  Ron  Protas 
had  no  friends.  But,  and  these  are  the 
facts,  Martha  no  longer  drank,  and  she 
was  working  well.  Out  of  the  ashes  a  new 
company  arose,  the  Phoenix,  and  it  was 
splendid.  The  new  works  were  arresting, 
different  from  the  old  ones,  but  very 
good.  Older  than  any  artist  I  can  name, 
Martha  still  produced  masterworks. 

In  her  nineties,  this  crippled,  ailing 
woman  composed  extraordinary  works  till 
the  end,  still  taught  and  inspired  a  group, 
still  headed  a  great  school,  and,  unbeliev- 
ably, still  forced  herself  on  long  tours,  to 
Europe,  across  the  Continent,  to  the  Far 
East.  In  1990,  half  dead,  she  led  her  troupe 
to  Japan,  was  made  up  and  coiffed  like  a 
Kabuki  star,  and  took  her  bow  at  perfor- 
mance end  every  night  in  a  different  Hal- 
ston  gown.   And  she  herself  raised  the 


money   for  all    the   attendant   expenses. 
On  that  trip  she  contracted  pneumonia. 
She  returned  to  New  York  and  was  hospi- 
talized, but  died  at  home,  April  1,  1991. 

Martha  died  without  family.  She  had 
two  or  three  assistants  and  Ron 
Protas. 

But  in  reality  she  died  alone. 

What  did  she  have  beside  worldwide 
glory? 

What  had  she  done  in  her  long,  hard 
life? 

She  had  discovered  a  new  way  of  mov- 
ing that  was  beautiful  and  significant,  and 
her  discoveries  and  inventions  amounted 
to  a  new  speech;  she  had  enlarged  our  lan- 
guage. 

She  had  given  us  close  to  two  hundred 
compositions  in  this  new  language,  and 
many  of  them  were  lasting  works  of  art. 

She  had  founded  a  school  known 
throughout  the  world.  She  had  trained  a 
large  cadre  of  disciples  who  looked  upon 
dancing  not  as  entertainment  but  as  a 
means  of  communication.  She  had  fur- 
thered, reaffirmed,  and  solidified  the 
work  begun  by  Isadora  Duncan:  to  re-es- 
tablish dancing  among  the  major  arts,  as 
the  servitor  of  religious  and  intellectual 
purposes,  and,  as  a  corollary,  to  establish 
its  practitioners  as  serious  artists. 

And  to  the  end  she  continued  to  be  her- 
self, bringing  to  our  stage  her  unmatched 
instinct,  her  impeccable  taste,  and  her 
boldness.  And  bringing  her  wonder  at  the 
human  heart.  □ 


Havel's  Choice 


(Continued  from  page  J 28)  attend  this 
meeting,  because  it's  top-secret.  Has  my 
Czech  improved  so  much? 

Another  forty-five  minutes  pass,  and 
then  once  again  I  am  escorted  into  the  in- 
ner chamber,  and  this  time  the  door  closes 
promptly  behind  me.  I  am  now  alone  with 
Havel,  sitting  where  Schwarzenberg  sat 
only  an  hour  before.  The  president  is  eat- 
ing lunch,  and  I  am  being  allowed  to 
watch  him — silently,  I  have  been  warned, 
unless  he  initiates  some  conversation. 

He  does  not.  Leaning  far  over  the  con- 
ference table,  Vaclav  Havel  devours  a 
small  bowl  of  soup,  some  beets,  and  a 
bottle  of  Czechoslovakia's  most  distin- 
guished export,  Pilsner  Urquell  beer.  The 
food  in  Prague  is  generally  fatty,  heavy, 
and  tough,  and  vegetables  are  hard  to 
come  by.  But  Havel  is  trying  to  stick  to  a 
regimen.  Toward  the  end  of  1990,  after 
about  a  year  in  office,  his  weight  bal- 


looned and  he  grew  irritable  and  despon- 
dent; according  to  Zantovsky,  he  was 
suffering  from  chronic-fatigue  syndrome. 
In  December  he  and  his  wife,  Olga,  re- 
paired to  a  health  spa  somewhere  in  Ger- 
many (the  location  remains  undisclosed), 
and  three  weeks  later  they  returned  in  ter- 
rific shape.  "He  just  needed  a  chance  to 
sleep  and  take  walks,  to  eat  properly  and 
not  hastily,"  says  Schwarzenberg.  "But  it 
worked.  He's  come  back  a  new  man,  run- 
ning us  ragged."  Still,  the  president's 
people  are  striving  to  cut  back  on  his  cere- 
monial functions,  to  give  him  more  time 
to  think  and  plan.  Zantovsky,  a  trained 
psychologist,  often  spends  weekends  with 
Havel  and  his  stressed-out  advisers  at  the 
official  presidential  country  manse  in 
Lany,  teaching  them  relaxation  techniques 
and  rudimentary  meditation.  And  every- 
one is  trying  to  diet.  In  fact,  Havel's  lunch 
today  appears  wondrously  abstemious  un- 


til the  second  course  is  brought  in:  beef 
goulash  piled  atop  a  mound  of  noodles. 

Suddenly  he  rises  and,  in  his  character- 
istic, herky-jerky  way,  speeds  across  the 
room  to  his  desk,  where  he  picks  up  a 
large  brass  bicycle  horn  about  the  length  of 
an  oboe.  Pointing  it  shakily  toward  his  shut 
double  doors,  he  spasmodically  squeezes 
its  black  rubber  bulb,  and  after  a  few  flat- 
ulent whimpers  it  suddenly  emits  goose 
honks — the  very  ones  I  heard  summoning 
Stepanova  an  hour  or  two  ago.  I  have  just 
encountered  the  Official  Internal  Commu- 
nications System  of  the  President  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  comes  Stepanova  with 
tea  (the  nutritional  requirements  of  flies 
on  the  wall  seem  to  have  escaped  every- 
one), and,  when  she  leaves,  the  door 
closes  and  the  president  sits  down  at  his 
desk.  Rummaging  through  some  papers, 
he  begins  to  write.  And  write.  And  writt 
some  more.  I  am  now  sitting  alone  with 
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the  president  of  Czechoslovakia,  watching 
him  write. 

For  the  next  hour,  that's  all  I  do.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  Havel,  famed  exponent  of 
the  theater  of  the  absurd,  is  having  a  little 
joke  at  my  expense,  but  I  will  later  be  told 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  During  his  longest  prison  term, 
from  1979  to  1983,  when  he  was  drafting 
the  missives  that  would  later  become  his 
masterpiece,  Letters  to  Olga,  Havel 
trained  himself  to  concentrate  amid  the 
hullabaloo  of  a  jail  cell,  and  now  he  is 
accustomed  to  being  watched  and  going 
about  his  business  as  if  he  weren't.  But  as 
the  minutes  tick  by,  I  do  wonder  just  what 
it  is  he's  scrawling.  A  major  address, 
maybe?  Havel  is  rare  among  world  lead- 
ers in  his  insistence  on  composing  all  his 
own  speeches.  They  are  now,  after  all,  his 
only  literary  output,  and  many  of  them 
can  stand  beside  his  finest  essays.  But  this 
is  no  speech.  Scribbling  away,  mouth- 
breathing,  coughing  occasionally  (his 
lungs  have  never  recovered  from  the  bouts 
of  pneumonia  he  suffered  in  prison),  and 
pouring  himself  endless  cups  of  tea,  he 
suddenly  stops,  looks  up  at  me — and 
speaks.  "I  must  now  to  write,"  he  says. 
"Very  important  we  need  this  new  consti- 
tution." And  then  he  ducks  his  head  down 
and  goes  back  to  work. 

In  his  stunted  English,  he's  just  told  me 
something  I  wasn't  meant  to  know.  How- 
ever much  Czechoslovakia  needs  a  new 
legal  foundation,  constitutions  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  written  single-handedly  by 
presidents.  Eventually,  of  course,  this 
particular  constitution  will  be  subject  to 
the  votes  and  debates  that  Czechoslova- 
kia's new  democracy  demands.  But  who 
better  to  write  it  than  Vaclav  Havel?  Ever 
since  Plato  and  his  vision  of  a  Republic 
governed  by  philosopher  kings,  Western 
intellectuals  have  fantasized  a  state  like 
this  one,  a  state  led  by  one  of  their  own. 
Yet  the  fantasy  has  always  seemed  hope- 
lessly distant.  We  have  come  to  expect 
nations  to  be  ruled  by  mediocrities,  by  ma- 
nipulators and  glad-handers  who  have  cun- 
ningly maneuvered  their  way  into  power. 
Where  else  in  recent  memory  has  a  nation 
been  run  by  its  greatest  citizen?  I  am  watch- 
ing the  father  of  a  newborn  country  write  its 
constitution.  It  is  at  once  the  most  historic 
and  the  most  boring  hour  I've  ever  spent. 

For  me  this  office  is  a  sacrifice," 
says  Vaclav  Havel,  through  his 
translator,  "and  not  the  fulfillment  of  a 
lifelong  dream."  It  is  late  at  night  now, 
and  we  are  sitting  in  a  dark,  smoke- 
choked  Prague  vinarna — that  is,  a  place 
where  they  serve  wine  instead  of  beer. 
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Havel  is  across  the  table  from  me,  puffing 
his  Multifilter  100s  instead  of  eating,  and 
the  rest  of  the  place  is  empty  except  for 
the  translator  and  two  bodyguards — a  bur- 
ly man  with  a  scraggly  beard  and  a  shape- 
ly blonde  woman  who  can't  be  much 
older  than  twenty-five.  I've  been  watch- 
ing Havel  in  action  for  days  now,  and  I 
can't  quite  believe  all  his  protestations  of 
distaste  for  the  job  he's  undertaken.  His 
gusto  is  too  much  in  evidence — and  so  is 
his  odd  but  undeniable  political  flair.  Af- 
ter a  lifetime  of  opposing  power,  how 
must  it  feel  for  him  now  to  possess  it? 

"The  power  naturally  is  accompanied 
by  certain  advantages,"  he  murmurs  in 
his  distinctive  monotone.  (Although 
Czech  is  generally  spoken  with  almost  no 
inflection,  Havel's  voice  is  unusually 
deep  and  lilting,  and  even  a  benighted 
outsider  can  hear  the  music  in  it.)  "Nowa- 
days, it  is  impossible  that  there  would  not 
be  a  table  for  me  in  a  restaurant,  or  a  tick- 
et to  the  theater  or  cinema.  And  I've  dis- 
covered that  despite  my  high  salary  I 
usually  don't  have  to  pay  the  bill  in  a  pub. 
There  are  lots  of  people  who  can  arrange 
things  for  me,  so  that  I  don't  have  to  wor- 
ry about  ordinary  tasks,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  my  life  is,  of  course,  much 
more  comfortable."  He  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment and  smokes,  holding  the  cigarette  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  index  finger  like  Erich 
von  Stroheim.  "On  the  other  hand,"  he 
says,  "I  can  now  imagine  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  corrupted  by  power.  I  understand  why  so 
many  people  love  power  so  much." 

Still,  it  must  be  difficult  for  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  life  battling  the  obvious  lies 
and  injustices  of  a  Stalinist  regime  to  be 
Thrust  into  a  position  where  decisions  have 
more  to  do  with  nuances  of  policy  than 
with  the  stark  contrast  between  good  and 
evil.  After  years  of  inhabiting  a  black- 
and-white  world,  how  is  he  managing  all 
these  ambiguous  shades  of  gray?  He  stud- 
ies my  face  for  a  moment,  and  then,  drop- 
ping his  eyes,  leans  rakishly  into  the 
table.  "You  know,  everyone  is  always 
facing  some  dilemmas,"  he  says.  "I  used 
to  have  dilemmas  in  the  opposition  and 
I'm  facing  analogous  dilemmas  now.  For 
example,  I  used  to  have  the  dilemma  of 
whether  to  say  everything  I  wanted  to  say 
openly  and  risk  imprisonment  or  whether 
to  be  more  cautious  and  phrase  things  in  a 
more  careful  way  and  reduce  the  risk. 
And  nowadays  I  am  faced  with  exactly  the 
same  dilemma.  For  example,  should  I  be 
the  first  in  the  world  to  recognize  officially 
the  Baltic  States  and  thus  risk  immediate 
interruption  of  Soviet  oil  supplies  and  the 
subsequent  total  collapse  of  our  economy? 
Or  should  I  take  into  account  the  circum- 
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stances  and  express  my  deeply  felt  opinion 
more  cautiously?  It  is  exactly  the  same 
dilemma  in  a  slightly  different  form." 

Now  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  mine  and 
shoots  me  a  shrewd  look,  and  I  realize  he 
has  just  performed  a  bit  of  political  leger- 
demain: without  actually  jeopardizing  his 
country's  oil  supply  he  has  used  me  to 
declare  to  the  world  his  interest  in  recog- 
nizing the  Baltic  States. 

In  fact,  the  more  time  I  spend  watching 
Havel,  the  more  I  realize  he  is  far  from 
the  political  naif  he  pretends  to  be.  "He 
always  says  that  he  is  not  a  politician," 
says  Ambassador  Rita  Klimova.  "He's 
new  to  the  job,  and  he  just  has  to  do  the 
best  he  can.  Fine.  But  I  also  think  he  has  a 
wonderful  nose  for  politics.  And  if  he  had 
grown  up  in  a  normal  society,  not  like 
Czechoslovakia,  he  might  very  well  have 
gone  into  politics.  His  plays  were  per- 
ceived by  everybody  who  saw  them  as 
very  political,  even  though  they  were 
plays  of  the  absurd.  He  was  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communists  this  very 
smooth  transition  to  power  without  one 
window  being  broken,  not  one  car  being 
overturned,  not  one  Molotov  cocktail  be- 
ing thrown.  That's  a  politician.  And  he's 
very  good  in  his  international  dealings. 
When  he  spoke  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, that  was  unbelievable — the  Con- 
gress getting  a  lecture  on  philosophy  and 
standing  up  to  cheer.  We're  still  living  on 
that;  it  still  has  not  evaporated." 

Havel  began  launching  adventurous  po- 
litical initiatives  the  moment  he  took  of- 
fice. Although  new  Czech  leaders  had 
traditionally  paid  their  first  state  visit  to 
Moscow,  Havel  made  a  beeline  for  Ger- 
many, where  he  visited  East  Berlin  (sym- 
bol of  the  soon-to-be-reunited  Germany) 
and  Munich  (symbol  of  the  disastrous 
Munich  Agreement,  which  led  to  the  Nazi 
dismantling  of  Czechoslovakia).  Earlier 
he  had  made  public  (if  unofficial)  noises 
about  apologizing  for  the  brutal  way  in 
which  the  Czechs  had  expelled  Germans 
from  the  Sudetenland  after  World  War  II. 
And  while  these  initiatives  outraged  many 
Czechs,  who  have  never  forgiven  Germa- 
ny for  the  depredations  of  the  Third 
Reich,  Havel  knew  that  his  popularity  at 
home  so  early  in  his  term  would  let  him 
get  away  with  it — and  he  knew  that  it  was 
worth  the  candle.  On  the  international 
stage,  his  German  diplomatic  mission  was 
a  masterstroke.  It  signified  that  Czecho- 
slovakia would  now  be  turning  Westward 
instead  of  Eastward,  and  it  offered  a  pow- 
erful invitation  to  the  richest  country  in 


Europe  to  view  its  impoverished  neighbor 
as  a  valuable — and  aidworthy — ally. 
"He's  not  the  best  of  troubleshooters," 
says  Zantovsky,  "because  he  gets  in- 
volved too  fast;  he  doesn't  see  the  dangers 
of  embroiling  himself  in  a  political  con- 
flict. He  never  wants  to  tell  people,  'It's 
none  of  my  business — you  sort  it  out 
yourself.'  But  under  our  system,  it's  not 
the  president's  job  to  run  the  country  day 
to  day.  That's  what  the  prime  minister  is 
supposed  to  do.  It's  like  the  French  sys- 
tem— the  president  is  supposed  to  be 
above  it  and  reconcile  dilemmas.  And  as  a 
rule  Havel  is  much  more  farsighted  than 
most  of  the  other  people  in  the  political 
sphere.  He  can  see  beyond  the  problems 
of  the  day  to  the  consequences,  to  what 
comes  next.  And  this  is  very  precious  and 
rare  and  important.  Even  though  his  way 
is  unconventional,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  works." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  sticky  situation 
that  engulfed  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  July 
1990.  Havel  had  accepted  an  invitation 
before  the  revolution,  believing  at  the 
time  that  he  would  never  be  allowed  to 
leave  Czechoslovakia.  Then,  after  taking 
office,  he  learned  that  Austria's  president, 
Kurt  Waldheim,  who  so  infamously  con- 
cealed his  Nazi  past,  would  be  in  atten- 
dance. "Many  of  us  told  Havel,  'No  way. 
You    shouldn't   go,'  "    says   Zantovsky. 

'This  is  a  losing  issue,'  we  said.  'Bad 
press  and  nothing  to  gain. '  But  in  the  end  he 
decided,  'Well,  I  shook  hands  with  Yasser 
Arafat,  and  I  shook  hands  with  Jaruzelski. 
I'm  not  a  hypocrite.  I  can't  see  any  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  shake  hands  with  Wald- 
heim. There's  no  proof  that  he  did  more 
than  tell  a  lie.  So  I'll  go  and  I'll  tell  him  in 
public  what  I  think  of  people  trying  to  re- 
vise their  personal  histories.'  And  he 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  did  just  that, 
and  it  was  marvelous — the  perfect  solu- 
tion to  a  political  problem.  He  was  criti- 
cized in  The  New  York  Times,  but  every- 
one else  thought  we  pulled  it  off." 

And  what  about  those  notorious  meet- 
ings with  Frank  Zappa,  Lou  Reed,  and  the 
Rolling  Stones?  The  president  lights  an- 
other cigarette  and  flashes  his  gap-toothed 
grin.  "In  our  former  conditions,"  he  rum- 
bles, "rock  music  acquired  a  special  so- 
cial function.  And  that's  connected  with 
the  fact  that  culture  and  arts  in  general 
fulfill  a  different  role  in  our  country  than 
they  do  in  the  Western  world.  Under  a 
totalitarian  regime,  politics  as  such  are 
eliminated  and  the  resistance  has  to  find 
substitute  outlets  of  expression.  One  of 
those  substitute  channels  was  rock  music. 
That's  why  its  role  here  was  more  signifi- 
cant than  it  is  where  it's  a  part  of  general 


consumption.  And  when,  for  example, 
Lou  Reed  came  here,  I  took  him  to  a  club 
and  there  was  a  band  playing  there  called 
the  Velvet  Underground  Revival.  And  he 
was  absolutely  amazed,  because  he  had 
never  met  in  the  U.S.  a  band  that  knew 
his  old  songs  better  than  he  did.  They 
handed  him  the  old  samizdat  editions  of 
his  songs,  and  when  this  'tough  guy'  saw 
them,  he  almost  had  tears  in  his  eyes." 

But  wait  a  minute.  What  kind  of  head 
of  state  even  cares  about  Lou  Reed's 
tears?  Isn't  Havel  a  little  more  celebrity 
crazy  than  he's  willing  to  admit?  "All  my 
life,  I've  been  in  a  silly  way  timid  around 
famous  personalities,"  he  replies.  "But 
now  I'm  in  a  situation  where  I  am  visited 
by  famous  people,  and  as  someone  who 
has  always  been  curious,  I  enjoy  meeting 
them.  If  you  like  to  listen  to  rock  and 
you're  visited  by  the  Rolling  Stones, 
you're  not  going  to  hide  in  a  closet." 

There's  something  almost  too  perfect 
about  answers  like  these,  and  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  I'm  experiencing  what  one 
of  his  acquaintances  has  described  as  the 
Havel  Effect:  from  a  distance,  he  appears 
incredibly  warm,  intimate,  and  chummy; 
up  close,  he's  strangely  opaque.  "There 
is  a  side  to  Havel  that's  closed  and  diffi- 
cult," says  William  Luers,  who  was  the 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  be- 
fore he  became  president  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art.  "He's  a  somewhat 
distant  person,  about  his  personal  life, 
about  sharing  human  aspects.  He  loves  to 
have  people  around  to  talk  to,  but  I  don't 
think  you'd  find  many  who  say  they  really 
know  him.  I  don't  think  he's  given  to  be- 
ing intimate  with  people." 

In  fact,  there's  a  strangely  studied  qual- 
ity about  Havel,  as  though  he  doesn't  dare 
trust  his  responses  without  first  passing 
them  through  the  sieve  of  his  conscience, 
where  every  conceivable  implication  can 
be  examined  and  judged.  The  order  one 
feels  in  his  writing — in  his  plays'  mirror- 
like  symmetries  and  in  the  cautious,  step- 
wise motion  of  his  essays — that  order  is 
there  in  his  presence  as  well.  His  is  the 
meticulousncss  of  a  man  of  the  theater,  a 
man  aware  that  things  must  be  presented 
in  a  certain  sequence,  that  effects  are 
achieved  through  circumspection  and  par- 
simony and  control.  "I  think  he's  com- 
pulsive about  his  mission,"  says  Lucrs 
"He  does  have  the  capacity  for  pleasure 
He  likes  to  have  fun,  he  likes  women,  he 
loves  to  gossip,  hi-  likes  lo  drink,  he  likes 
to  smoke,  he  likes  the  excitement  ol  ct 
lebrity.  But  what  he's  really  devoted  to  is 
tying  together  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
threads  of  his  country  and  relating  them  l<> 
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the  wider  world.  That's  his  mission,  and 
it's  a  full-time  occupation  for  him." 

In  fact,  the  more  we  talk,  the  clearer  it 
becomes  that  something  in  him  loves  be- 
ing president  of  Czechoslovakia — if  only 
for  the  chance  it  gives  that  theatrical  mind 
of  his  to  stage  the  birth  of  a  nation  in  all 
its  regalia.  Running  the  country  remains 
Havel's  guiltiest  pleasure — and  no  one 
can  get  him  to  admit  to  it.  The  closest 
anyone  has  come,  says  one  friend,  is  this: 
"He  told  me  that  when  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  some  days,  he  groans  and  says, 
'Oh  my  God,  do  I  still  have  to  be  presi- 
dent?' And  then  by  dinnertime  he's  feel- 
ing 'God,  I  love  being  president'  again." 
When  I  ask  his  wife,  Olga,  whether  he's 
ever  expressed  any  fondness  for  the  job, 
she  tosses  me  a  curt  "No."  Pressed  to 
elaborate,  she  replies,  through  a  transla- 
tor, "It's  true  that  he  was  always  very 
much  interested  in  the  logistics  and  mech- 
anisms of  high  politics.  So,  all  right,  he 
knows  about  that  now." 

Of  course,  Olga  is  speaking  largely  for 
herself.  No  First  Lady  could  ever  feel  less 
at  ease  in  the  job,  nor  wish  more  whole- 
heartedly that  it  had  never  been  thrust 
upon  her.  Slender  and  porcelain-skinned, 
with  huge  azure  eyes  and  a  glamorous  au- 
reole of  white  hair,  Olga  Havlova  is,  at 
fifty-eight,  much  prettier  than  her  pic- 
tures— and,  from  my  experience,  much 
less  ornery  than  her  reputation. 

But  what  a  reputation.  The  daughter  of 
working-class  parents  who  divorced  when 
she  was  six,  Olga  grew  up  rugged  and 
mouthy,  supporting  herself  behind  a 
stocking-mending  machine  (which  cost 
her  several  of  her  fingertips  in  an  acci- 
dent) and  eking  out  a  living  as  a  shop  as- 
sistant before  becoming  an  usher  at 
Prague's  Theater  on  the  Balustrade — 
where  Vaclav  Havel,  three  years  her  ju- 
nior, would  soon  be  stage-managing.  Ha- 
vel's wealthy  parents  frowned  upon  the 
marriage,  but  Olga  would  prove  to  be  the 
best  partner  a  dissident  could  have,  tough- 
ing it  out  through  all  the  arrests  and  the 
police  surveillance — and  also  through  her 
husband's  frequent  and  not-terribly-secret 
adulteries.  "Olga  and  I  have  not  professed 
love  for  each  other  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years,"  Havel  once  wrote,  "but  we  both 
feel  that  we  are  probably  inseparable." 

Still,  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  has 
been  a  trial.  "She's  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable with  the  role  she  has  to  play," 
says  one  Czech  insider.  "At  a  ceremony 
she  removes  herself  from  the  focus  ex- 
tremely quickly.  She's  not  accustomed  to 
small  talk,  to  a  certain  style.  I  was  with 
her  when  the  Bushes  visited — the  most 
important  day  of  her  life  as  a  First  Lady — 


and  wherever  we  went,  you  could  be  cer- 
tain that  after  two  or  three  minutes  she 
would  drop  into  the  background,  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  the  corner,  with  either  the 
bodyguards  or  the  people  she  felt  most 
comfortable  with.  She's  an  extremely  pri- 
vate person.  And  neither  she  nor  Vaclav  is 
too  happy  about  losing  their  privacy."  On 
that  point,  at  least,  Vaclav  Havel  agrees. 
The  world  is  constantly  peering  over  his 
shoulder,  and  he  doesn't  pretend  to  like  it. 
"The  most  unpleasant  thing  about  this  job 
is  the  responsibility,"  he  moans.  "One 
wrong  sentence  I  would  say  here  into  your 
tape  recorder  because  of  fatigue  would  be 
enough  to  cause  a  complication.  This 
could  never  happen  to  me  in  the  past." 

On  the  world  stage,  too,  the  limelight 
has  a  peculiar  effect.  "I  quite  suddenly 
arrived  in  a  situation  where  I  had  to  talk, 
negotiate,  and  even  make  friends  with 
people  I  had  known  for  many  years  only 
from  the  television  screen.  And  what  I 
discovered  was  how  very  important  are 
the  politicians'  personalities,  behavior, 
opinions,  and  so  forth.  The  relations  be- 
tween nations  are  often  influenced  by  the 
relations  between  their  leaders — which 
was  rather  surprising  to  me.  I'll  give  you  a 
fictional  example.  It  might  happen  that 
my  minister  of  foreign  affairs  will  plan  a 
foreign  trip  for  me  at  a  time  when  I  am 
totally  exhausted,  feeling  empty.  So  dur- 
ing the  visit,  I  won't  be  sociable  enough. 
I'll  be  yawning.  Three  days  later,  I'll  read 
in  the  press  that  relations  between  our  two 
countries  have  cooled." 

And  there  is  something  else  that's  "dif- 
ficult for  me  to  come  to  terms  with,"  he 
says.  He  stares  down  at  his  hands,  which 
are  small  and  hairless  and  oddly  delicate. 
"In  a  number  of  professions,  you  can  im- 
mediately see  the  results  of  your  work.  If 
you're  a  bricklayer,  you  see  the  wall 
you've  built,  and  if  you're  a  writer,  you 
can  see  the  book  you've  written.  In  poli- 
tics, your  work  is  never  visible  enough. 
And  that's  what  I  don't  like.  The  only  result 
of  my  presidency  that's  visible  at  first  sight 
is  the  new  uniforms  of  my  castle  guards." 

He's  being  far  too  modest,  of  course. 
The  changes  his  administration  has 
wrought  are  already  visible  everywhere. 
On  the  magnificent  Charles  Bridge, 
whose  statues  have  studiously  ignored  the 
Vltava  River  beneath  them  since  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  string  quartets  play 
Dvorak,  and  guitarists  warble  old  Ameri- 
can country  tunes — here,  where,  under 
the  Communists,  music  performance  was 
officially  banned.  Painters  sell  paintings, 
craftsmen  sell  knickknacks,  and,  strangest 
of  all,  a  few  entrepreneurs  peddle  souve- 


nirs from  the  bad  old  days — Soviet-army 
hats,  belts,  and  medals.  New  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  on  sale  everywhere — 
three  hundred  periodicals  have  been 
launched  since  the  revolution — and  in  the 
bookstores  the  works  of  once  banned  au- 
thors have  gone  on  display.  The  Czechs 
line  up  to  ogle  them:  Josef  Skvorecky, 
Ivan  Klima,  Bohumil  Hrabal,  Pavel  Ko- 
hout,  and,  of  course,  Vaclav  Havel.  The 
president's  picture  hangs  in  groceries  and 
barbershops,  often  on  posters  with  a 
Czech  slogan  that  translates  as  "Truth  and 
love  will  triumph  over  lies  and  hate." 
Open-air  markets  have  popped  up  all 
over,  and  you  can  buy  strawberries,  mel- 
ons, mangoes,  and  other  formerly  un- 
heard-of delicacies — at  unheard-of  prices, 
of  course.  And  near  the  Old  Town 
Square,  an  incongruous  sight:  the  stolid 
women  of  Pariszka  Street  peering  into  the 
exotic  windows  of  Christian  Dior. 

Prague  is  an  incomparable  jewel.  Other 
cities  may  be  as  beautiful;  certainly  many 
are  grander  and  more  accommodating. 
But  no  city  I  know  has  so  much  magic. 
When  the  sun  comes  out,  Prague's  thou- 
sand towers  glow  and  the  city  turns  to 
gold;  when  the  sun  is  behind  the  clouds 
(its  usual  state),  the  city  sinks  sublimely 
into  mystery,  and  you  remember  that 
these  charmingly  serpentine  streets  were 
the  ones  Kafka  portrayed  as  an  infuriating 
labyrinth,  the  ones  that  gave  birth  to  the 
legend  of  the  monstrous,  fog-enshrouded 
golem.  The  Art  Nouveau  here  is  more 
rapturous  than  anything  in  Paris;  in  fact, 
all  the  buildings  seem  scarcely  able  to 
contain  their  exuberance.  At  the  ground 
level,  they  are  hulking  and  somber,  as 
though  they  were  hiding  some  subterranean 
secret,  but  as  they  rise  they  grow  giddier 
and  more  inventive.  By  the  time  they  reach 
their  steeples,  they  seem  to  be  exploding 
with  joy:  big  spires  sprout  little  spires,  and 
then  the  little  spires  pick  up  the  mood, 
spewing  crosses  and  stars  and  golden  balls. 

That  this  city,  the  ebullient  capital  of 
free-spirited  Bohemia,  should  have  been 
the  center  of  one  of  the  gloomiest  and 
most  repressive  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  re- 
gimes seems  almost  unimaginable  now, 
less  than  two  years  after  that  regime's  fall, 
but  the  bitter  truth  is  that  the  Czechs 
brought  it  on  themselves.  In  1948,  when  a 
bloodless  Communist  coup  ended  the  four- 
year-old  second  republic  (which  had  al- 
ready begun  slithering  toward  state  social- 
ism), much  of  Czechoslovakia  embraced 
the  party  and  its  ecstatic  sloganeering. 

Vaclav  Havel  was  twelve  years  old.  His 
childhood  until  then  had  been  positively 
idyllic,  even  during  the  war.  When  an 
American  bomb  damaged  the  family  home 
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ui  Prague  on  the  banks  of  the  Vltava  (Va- 
clav and  Olga  still  live  in  an  apartment 
there,  which  they  share  with  his  brother, 
Ivan,  and  his  wife,  Dasa),  the  Havel  family 
evacuated  to  their  country  house  in  Moravia. 

"It  was  a  nice  time  there,"  recalls 
Ivan,  a  physicist  two  years  younger  than 
Vaclav  and  nearly  as  active  in  politics.  "I 
was  always  playing  with  friends,  and  Va- 
clav was  always  sitting  and  reading. 
There  were  some  woods,  and  my  father 
and  his  friends  shot  hare  and  deer  and  a 
lot  of  wild  ducks.  And  sometimes,  of 
course,  they  used  the  meat  from  those 
hunts  for  the  Lucerna  Palace  and  Barran- 
dov  restaurants  in  Prague." 

Lucerna  Palace  was  the  first  steel-and- 
concrete  building  in  Prague,  and  it's  still 
there  in  all  its  Art  Nouveau  splendor.  Sit- 
uated just  off  the  sprawling  Wenceslas 
Square,  it's  a  vast  entertainment-and- 
shopping  complex,  and  practically  every- 
one in  Prague  knows  that  it  was  their 
president's  grandfather  who  built  it — 
building  himself  a  small  fortune  at  the 
same  time.  His  two  sons — Vaclav's  father 
and  uncle — went  on  to  establish  the  Bar- 
randov  film  studios  on  a  hill  outside 
Prague.  Then,  for  good  measure,  they 
constructed  a  road  from  Prague  to  Barran- 
dov,  donated  it  to  the  city,  and  erected  a 
huge  terraced  restaurant  on  it  to  serve  the 
traffic  their  enterprises  had  created. 

Vaclav  would  later  grow  restive  about 
his  family's  success,  but  by  all  accounts  he 
was  a  happy  child.  As  a  Boy  Scout,  he  was 
nicknamed  Chrobak — which  loses  some- 
thing, I'm  afraid,  in  the  translation:  it 
means  "dung  beetle."  "But  I  gave  him 
that  name,"  says  Milos  Forman,  who  was 
Havel's  dorm  leader  at  a  boarding  school 
outside  Prague.  "It's  not  pejorative  at  all. 
For  Czech  people,  Chrobak  is  a  very 
friendly,  good-natured,  but  clumsy  per- 
son. And  that  was  Vaclav." 

Even  then,  Havel  possessed  his  remark- 
able sanguinity  and  joie  de  vivre — that  ea- 
gerness to  make  the  best  of  things  which 
would  later  make  him  so  difficult  to  intimi- 
date or  silence.  "I  was  in  the  same  Scout 
camp  with  him,"  says  the  filmmaker  Ivan 
Passer.  "He  was  this  chubby,  very  happy 
kid  who  was  not  terribly  coordinated,  was 
not  very  good  in  sports.  I  remember  some 
of  the  older  boys  would  sneak  out  at  night 
and  organize  boxing  matches,  and  they 
would  grab  the  kids  who  were  a  little  bit 
uncoordinated  and  sort  of  funny,  and  they 
would  force  the  gloves  on  them  and  make  a 
circle  around  them  and  make  them  fight. 
And  Havel  would  never  back  down.  They 
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would  sometimes  match  him  up  with  some- 
one much  taller  and  fifty  pounds  heavier. 
And  Vaclav  would  get  smashed — I  remem- 
ber bloody  noses  and  all  that.  But  he 
seemed  glad  to  be  in  a  strange,  challenging 
situation.  He  had  this  curiosity.  He  never 
backed  out  of  a  difficult  corner,  because  he 
wanted  to  know  what  would  happen." 

In  1948,  his  world  fell  apart.  The  Com- 
munists took  power,  and  the  Havels' 
landholdings  were  confiscated.  For  a 
time,  Vaclav's  father  was  imprisoned — 
though  he  would  later  find  employment  as 
an  administrative  adviser  back  at  Lucerna, 
the  very  complex  he  had  once  owned.  As 
a  member  of  the  parasitic  bourgeoisie, 
young  Vaclav  was  forbidden  to  attend 
high  school.  For  five  years,  he  washed 
test  tubes  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  earn- 
ing his  degree  at  night  school  and  spend- 
ing his  spare  time  combing  his  father's 
bookshelves,  reading  everything  he  could 
get  his  hands  on.  He  was  writing  poetry 
now,  and  he  and  Milos  Forman  and  a  few 
other  friends  made  secret  pilgrimages  to 
visit  their  favorite  poets,  who  were 
deemed  nonpersons  by  the  new  regime.  A 
rebellious  literary  set  began  to  form  at 
Prague's  Cafe  Slavia;  there  Havel  and  his 
poetry-mad  buddies  would  gather  to  swap 
gossip  and,  later,  to  mingle  with  the  older 
writers  they  idolized.  A  defiant  new  un- 
derground was  growing  in  Prague,  and 
Havel  was  already  at  its  center. 

What  made  him  so  eager  to  go  against 
the  grain?  The  answer  may  lie  in  his  bour- 
geois origins.  Even  before  the  Commu- 
nists came,  Havel  had  seen  himself  as  an 
outsider,  richer  than  his  schoolmates, 
more  pampered;  his  family  had  a  cook,  a 
maid,  a  chauffeur.  He  was  Different,  and 
it  hurt.  Then,  when  the  Communists 
turned  his  world  upside  down,  he  was 
Different  in  another  way.  Now  he  was  a 
class  enemy,  to  be  reviled  and  excluded. 
Hurled  outside  the  mainstream  of  Czech 
life,  Havel  learned  to  view  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. None  of  it  applied  to  him,  none  of 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
none  of  the  lies.  Whenever  a  new  admin- 
istration turned  over  the  hourglass,  and  all 
the  grains  of  sand  in  one  end  went  scud- 
ding toward  the  other,  Havel  could  see  the 
situation  for  what  it  was.  It  was  absurd, 
and  in  his  plays  and  essays  and  speeches 
he  insisted  on  pointing  out  that  absurdity. 

In  short,  he  made  trouble.  In  1956, 
when  he  was  twenty,  he  spoke  out  at  a 
conference  of  older  and  far  more  re- 
nowned writers,  criticizing  the  hypocrisy 
of  a  literary  establishment  that  could  re- 
fuse to  recognize  Czechoslovakia's  great- 
est poets — and  launching  an  uproar  that 
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dominated  the  entire  three-day  confer- 
ence. In  the  army,  where  he  languished 
from  1957  to  1959,  he  co-wrote  a  play 
that  mocked  the  military  administration, 
and  a  tribunal  was  held  to  condemn  him. 
That  theatrical  experience  pricked  his  in-|> 
terest.  On  the  stage  you  could  fulminate  b 
against  the  absurdity  without  being  stri- 
dent or  bald — and,  if  you  were  wily  t 
enough,  without  even  being  censured  by 
the  authorities.  Havel  got  a  job  as  a  stage- 
hand at  Prague's  ABC  Theater,  and  loved 
it.  In  1960,  he  moved  to  the  smaller,  more 
raffish  Theater  on  the  Balustrade — where 
Olga,  whom  he  had  taken  up  with  during 
the  Cafe  Slavia  days,  was  an  usher.  (They 
would  marry,  finally,  in  1964.) 

At  the  Theater  on  the  Balustrade,  Havel 
did  everything  from  dramaturgy  to  adjust- 
ing the  lights.  By  1963,  he  had  written  his 
first  important  drama,  The  Garden  Party, 
and  when  the  Theater  on  the  Balustrade 
staged  it,  it  became  the  hottest  ticket  in 
Prague.  The  Memorandum  followed  in 
1965,  and  The  Increased  Difficulty  of 
Concentration  in  1968.  That  same  year, 
Joseph  Papp's  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  produced  The  Memorandum,  and 
Havel  spent  six  weeks  in  America;  he  even 
won  an  Obie.  Suddenly  he  was  an  interna- 
tional celebrity,  a  darling  of  the  political 
and  cultural  efflorescence  that  the  world 
had  come  to  know  as  the  Prague  Spring. 

All  along,  he  had  been  using  his  new- 
found fame  to  test  the  Czech  govern- 
ment's tolerance.  Holding  forth  at  confer- 
ences, writing  articles,  and  passing  peti- 
tions, Havel  had  become  a  general  in  the 
war  for  new  literary  freedoms  that  broke 
out  during  the  increasingly  tolerant  Khru- 
shchev years.  But  then,  in  August  1968, 
the  tanks  rolled  in. 

Surprisingly,  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  didn't  immediately  vitiate 
the  resistance  movement.  Among  the  op- 
positionists, public  debates  raged  over 
what  course  to  take — most  famously,  be- 
tween Havel  and  the  novelist  Milan  Kun- 
dera.  Kundera's  view  was  that  Havel  and 
his  literary  cronies  were  simply  beating 
their  heads  against  the  wall.  The  Prague 
Spring  had  made  its  glorious  mark  on  the 
world,  he  argued,  but  further  resistance 
was  futile — more  a  form  of  sell-promot- 
ing exhibitionism  on  the  part  of  the  resist 
ers  than  a  real  means  of  effecting  change 
Havel's  view  was  less  cynical.  As  he  later 
wrote,  "We  live  in  conditions  where  im 
[movement  is  often  achieved  by  actions 
that  risk  remaining  forever  in  the  memory 
of  humanity  [as].  .  .an  exhibitionist  act  ol 
desperate  people."  In  other  words,  nolh 
ing  was  accomplished  by  giving  up 

The  Kundera-Havel  debate  is  at  most  .i 
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historical  footnote,  but  it  does  illuminate 
the  disheartening  collapse  of  the  Czech  re- 
sistance after  1968.  "Kundera  [who  was 
born  in  1929]  was  older,"  notes  Milos 
Forman.  "He  was  seduced  by  the  beauti- 
ful slogans  and  propaganda  of  Marxism 
when  it  first  came,  while  Havel's  and  my 
generation — we  were  the  first  generation 
not  affected  by  this  propaganda.  For  us 
Marxism  was  a  fraud  from  the  begin- 
ning." Kundera  had  been  a  Communist 
Party  member  in  the  fifties,  and  a  rather 
benevolent  one;  he  had  even  supported  the 
young  Havel's  application  to  film  school 
(which  was,  of  course,  rejected).  "These 
were  people  who  were  quite  close,"  says 
Michael  Zantovsky,  "with  quite  different 
views  on  many  things,  with  a  lot  of 
friends  in  common,  and  a  lot  of  fighting 
for  the  loyalty  of  the  friends.  There  have 
been  many  arguments,  even  some  girls. 
But  what  it  gets  down  to  in  the  end  is  the 
cynical  attitude  of  Kundera  as  compared 
to  the  basically  moralist  view  of  Havel." 

Kundera's  cynicism  sprouted  from  his 
disillusionment  with  the  god  that  had 
failed,  and  after  the  Russian  invasion,  it 
took  a  darkly  defeatist  form.  Havel  would 
later  write,  "At  the  time,  it  bothered  me 
that  Kundera — and  he  was  far  from  being 
the  only  one — began  to  explain  the  Soviet 
occupation  and  the  Czechoslovak  accom- 
modation to  it  as  part  of  our  national  lot, 
as  though  the  Soviets  had  come  here  not 
to  renew  their  version  of  order  in  a  disobe- 
dient dominion  but  simply  to  fulfill  the 
ancient  Czech  destiny.  .  .  .  There  is  some- 
thing of  this  historical  alibi  in  Kundera's 
writing  to  this  day.  As  someone  who  once 
thought  he  'had  the  steering  wheel  of  his- 
tory firmly  in  his  hand'  and  who  then, 
with  great  bitterness,  realized  that  history 
was  heading  in  another  direction,  he  con- 
cluded from  that — by  a  rather  short  cir- 
cuit— that  no  one  at  all  was  holding  the 
steering  wheel  of  history.  .  .  .  This,  to  me, 
is  an  excessive  extrapolation  of  his  own 
disillusionment.  History  is  not  something 
that  takes  place  'elsewhere';  it  takes  place 
here;  we  all  contribute  to  making  it." 

Kundera  would  leave  Czechoslovakia 
for  Paris  in  1975,  and,  according  to  Zan- 
tovsky, he  and  Havel  have  not  been  in 
touch  since.  So  it  struck  many  Czech  in- 
siders as  odd.  not  to  say  a  bit  opportunis- 
tic, when  Kundera  greeted  the  Velvet 
Revolution  with  one  of  his  rare  political 
utterances  in  the  mainstream  press.  Writ- 
ing in  France's  Le  Nouvel  Observateur, 
Kundera  proclaimed  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Communists  was  "the  prestissimo  fi- 


nale of  a  sonata  by  a  very  great  master," 
that  Havel  had  "the  wisdom  of  a  poet," 
that  he  was  "the  prime  moral  representa- 
tive of  his  country."  But  if  Kundera  was 
leaping  over  the  net  to  offer  the  victor  a 
congratulatory  handshake,  Havel  and  his 
people  could  never  be  certain  of  his  sin- 
cerity. "Both  of  the  times  that  we  were  in 
Paris  last  year,"  says  Zantovsky,  "Kun- 
dera was  away  and  could  not  be  reached. 
And  the  one  time  Kundera  came  back 
since  the  revolution,  he  came  to  Brno, 
which  is  his  hometown,  but  he  did  not  go 
to  Prague.  I  think  neither  one  is  eager  to 
renew  the  contact." 

As  the  seventies  dawned,  "the  steering 
wheel  of  history"  seemed  stuck. 
"There  was  a  silence  like  a  swamp  then," 
recalls  the  novelist  Eda  Kriseova,  one  of 
Havel's  cultural  advisers  (and  his  autho- 
rized biographer) . '  'The  new  general  secre- 
tary was  Gustav  Husak,  and  he  made  the 
clampdown — they  called  it  'normaliza- 
tion'— in  a  very  intelligent  way.  People 
were  just  blacklisted — Havel  was  one  of 
them.  They  lost  their  jobs,  and  they  had  no 
place  to  be  heard,  and  they  just  went  to  their 
homes  and  their  gardens.  They  stopped 
gathering."  Even  Havel  seemed  to  have 
dropped  out. 

But  not  for  long.  He  and  Olga  bought  a 
cottage  in  the  northern  Bohemian  town  of 
Hradecek  and  turned  it  into  a  meeting 
place,  not  only  for  the  old  sixties  under- 
ground, but  also  for  an  entirely  new  class 
of  outcasts — reform  Communists  from  the 
Prague  Spring  era,  many  of  them  former 
opponents  of  Havel's,  who  had  now  been 
kicked  out  of  the  party.  The  group  around 
Havel  began  to  think  of  themselves  as  dis- 
sidents. When  they  weren't  meeting  se- 
cretly in  Prague,  they  would  gather  at 
Hradecek  for  days,  sleeping  in  sleeping 
bags,  drinking  and  smoking,  and,  mostly, 
reading  their  latest  plays,  stories,  and  es- 
says. Copies  of  their  literary  output  were 
typed  and  retyped  and  then  circulated:  the 
Czech  samizdat  movement  was  being  born. 
"Havel  was  moving  people  through  his 
place  in  Hradecek  with  such  ease,"  re- 
calls William  Luers,  who  visited  during 
his  ambassadorship  in  the  mid-eighties. 
"He  always  had  a  very  detailed  schedule 
of  how  the  day  would  go  and  who  would 
come  to  lunch  and  who  would  have  tea,  and 
how  it  would  be  served.  He  had  one  or  two 
big  guys  to  help  out,  and  Olga  would  do  a 
few  things  for  him.  I  mean,  he  was  just  a 
dinky  little  dissident  playwright,  but  he  was 
running  a  mini-palace."  The  outsider  had 
constructed  a  network  of  like-minded  out- 
siders. He  was  no  longer  alone. 

In  1975  he  hurled  a  thunderbolt.  He  cir- 


culated an  open  letter  he  had  written  to 
Dr.  Husak,  a  trenchant  analysis  of  the 
new  government's  quiet  reign  of  terror, 
and,  as  he  later  wrote,  "it  was  read  by 
practically  everyone  who  still  cared."  The 
next  year,  when  a  radical  rock  group 
called  the  Plastic  People  of  the  Universe 
was  arrested  (and  four  of  its  members 
convicted)  for  singing  songs  that  "con- 
tained grossly  indecent  and  vulgar  ex- 
pressions," Havel  (always  a  rock  fan) 
launched  an  appeal  on  the  band's  behalf, 
and  he  was  joined  by  a  prominent  group 
of  dissidents,  including  the  future  Nobel 
laureate  Jaroslav  Seifert  and  Havel's  philo- 
sophical mentors  Vaclav  Cerny  and  Jan 
Patocka.  Although  the  Plastic  People  pro- 
tests had  scant  results,  they  gave  the  oppo- 
sition a  new  momentum.  By  early  1977, 
Havel  and  his  group  had  organized  even 
further,  calling  themselves  Charter  77,  af- 
ter the  documents  they  had  circulated  de- 
manding "the  respect  of  civil  and  human 
rights  in  our  own  country  and  the  world." 
Meanwhile,  Havel  and  the  security  po- 
lice were  developing  a  weirdly  symbiotic 
relationship.  In  an  attempt  to  break  him 
once  and  for  all,  the  government  had 
stepped  up  its  campaign  of  harassment, 
and  Havel  was  now  under  constant  sur- 
veillance. He  and  his  cohorts  were  arrest- 
ed again  and  again;  he  even  began  carry- 
ing around  an  "emergency  packet":  ciga- 
rettes, a  toothbrush  and  toothpaste,  soap, 
books,  a  T-shirt,  paper,  a  laxative.  The 
police  went  as  far  as  to  build  a  little  obser- 
vation hut  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Hrade- 
cek cottage,  the  better  to  spy  on  the 
Havels  and  their  guests.  (Havel  called  it 
the  Lunochod,  after  the  Soviet  lunar  mod- 
ule.) Yet,  like  the  curiously  cheery  little 
boy  he  had  once  been — the  one  who  took 
punches  in  boxing  matches  and  never 
backed  down — Havel  kept  on  swinging. 
He  even  composed  a  pair  of  darkly  witty 
essays  describing  his  "house  arrest." 
Olga  was  not  as  jaunty.  "The  worst  feel- 
ing," she  recalls,  "was  the  helplessness. 
And  in  those  moments,  when  you  knew 
that  your  telephone  was  tapped  and  your 
apartment  was  bugged,  when  you  really 
felt  desperate,  you  would  start  saying 
things.  I  made  speeches  into  the  sugar 
bowl  that  lasted  hours.  And  in  this  way, 
you  actually  hoped  to  enter  into  dialogue 
with  the  regime."   » 

Where,  one  wonders,  did  Havel's 
courage  come  from?  Ask  him  and 
he  merely  shrugs.  "I  have  never  consid- 
ered myself  a  courageous  person,"  he 
murmurs.  "But  life  and  my  nature  put  me 
in  situations  in  which  I  had  to  behave  either 
as  a  coward  or  a  noncoward.  I  managed  to 
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behave  as  a  noncoward,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  that  so-called  courage  of  mine." 

But  that  answer's  not  good  enough. 
Even  if  he  managed  to  be  a  "noncoward" 
when  circumstances  forced  him  to  choose, 
that  scarcely  explains  the  times  when 
there  were  no  such  circumstances,  when 
something  drove  him  to  speak  out  against 
the  injustices  he  saw  even  though  every- 
one around  him  remained  silent.  By  1989, 
Vaclav  Havel  had  spent  a  total  of  five 
years  in  prison.  Why  was  he  so  willing, 
time  and  time  again,  to  put  himself  in 
harm's  way?  He  clears  his  throat  and 
stares  into  the  table.  "It's  fear  of  my  con- 
science," he  says,  "or  God,  if  you  want. 
I've  discovered  that  the  qualms  of  con- 
science are  among  the  worst  states  of 
mind  I  can  imagine.  In  a  way  it's  easier 
for  me  to  be  in  jail  than  to  be  out  of  jail 
but  feeling  remorseful." 

And  so,  even  though  his  plays  and  es- 
says were  regarded  as  a  provocation  and 
were  banned  in  his  own  country,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  them,  and  they  continued 
to  be  performed  and  published  all  over  the 
world.  Which  meant  that  his  fame  among 
the  international  intellectual  community 
burgeoned;  every  time  he  was  arrested, 
people  like  Philip  Roth,  Tom  Stoppard, 
and  Harold  Pinter  took  noisy  note. 

Was  the  writing  as  admirable  as  its  au- 
thor? Not  really.  The  plays  have  a  chilly 
technical  perfection,  but  not  much  life: 
they're  theater-of-the-absurd  allegories, 
thumbnail  sketches  of  totalitarian  bureauc- 
racies whittling  down  their  minions  like  so 
many  pencils.  The  best  ones — especially 
The  Memorandum  and  Temptation — dis- 
sect the  institutional  distortion  of  language, 
and  they  have  a  witty  sting.  But  Havel's 
love  of  order  obtrudes:  the  repetitions  and 
symmetries  in  his  plays  feel  arid,  the  char- 
acterizations superficial  and  bland. 

Havel's  essays,  the  finest  of  which  ap- 
peared last  spring  in  the  Knopf  collection 
Open  Letters,  are  richer.  Their  forthright- 
ness  and  generosity  of  spirit  can  be  mov- 
ing, and  there's  something  exhilarating 
about  the  dogged  way  Havel  sniffs  and 
digs  at  his  ideas  until  every  bony  chip  has 
been  unearthed.  Here  too,  the  strongest 
meditations  are  about  language,  and  also 
about  the  insidious  nature  of  official  ly- 
ing— about  the  way  every  unquestioned 
falsehood  drops  the  temperature  another 
degree,  until  in  the  end  freedom  itself  is 
frozen  in  its  tracks.  But  Havel  the  stylist 
can  be  clunky  and  overemphatic,  and  he 
doesn't  cover  much  ground  that  the  great 
anti-totalitarian  thinkers — George  Orwell, 
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Arthur  Koestler,  Hannah  Arendt — haven't 
already  excavated.  As  Irving  Howe  has 
written,  "It  would  not  be  hard  to  name  a 
dozen  Central  and  East  European  intellec- 
tuals who  write  with  more  flair  and  pro- 
vide more  original  analysis." 

And  yet  something  draws  us  to  Havel 
anyway.  That  paradoxical  combination  of 
heartfelt  humility  and  brick-wall  moral 
conviction  is  as  plain  in  his  written  voice 
as  in  the  public  man,  and  it's  enormously 
appealing.  What  makes  us  read  Havel's 
writing  is  not  the  prose  itself,  but  the  man 
we  glimpse  behind  it.  And  that's  why  his 
finest  works  are  two  almost  accidental  self- 
portraits,  Disturbing  the  Peace,  the  book- 
length  autobiographical  interview  con- 
ducted by  his  friend  Karel  Hvizdala,  and 
Letters  to  Olga,  the  prickly,  moving  collec- 
tion of  letters  he  wrote  to  his  wife  during  his 
longest  spell  in  prison,  from  1979  to  1983. 
Reading  Letters  to  Olga  is  like  witnessing 
the  messy  genesis  of  a  secular  saint — one 
who  smokes  and  drinks  and  womanizes, 
one  who  irritably  upbraids  poor  Olga  for 
everything  from  her  hairdo  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  her  correspondence,  one  who 
spends  page  upon  exasperating  page  misin- 
terpreting Heidegger's  phenomenology  (by 
way  of  Havel's  mentor  Jan  Patocka)  and 
manages  nevertheless  to  create  a  stirring 
and  coherent  political  philosophy  that  has 
become  the  foundation  for  every  decision 
and  policy  he's  set  forth  since.  Despite  his 
own  protestations  to  the  contrary,  Havel  the 
writer  was  always  merely  Havel  the  politi- 
cian waiting  to  be  born. 

Of  course,  Havel  himself  must  have  be- 
lieved that  birthday  would  never  come. 
As  late  as  August  1989,  three  months  be- 
fore the  Velvet  Revolution  began,  he  was 
warning  restive  student  groups  that  for  the 
moment  further  demonstrations  would  be 
a  tactical  mistake — that  they  would  only 
provoke  further  crackdowns.  But  Havel 
didn't  recognize  how  far  his  labors  of  the 
last  two  decades  had  succeeded.  In  the 
years  since  its  inception,  Charter  77  and 
its  offshoots  had  spawned  an  army  of  dis- 
sidents whose  numbers  and  solidarity  the 
government  was  apparently  unaware  of. 
By  the  late  eighties,  there  were  myriad 
opposition  student  movements,  jazz 
clubs,  literary  societies,  artists'  groups, 
children's  groups,  and  church  groups,  all 
in  contact  with  one  another  through  the 
Charter  77  structures;  there  were  even 
contacts  with  similar  movements  in  Hun- 
gary and  Poland. 

Samizdat  organizations  had  grown 
nervier,  and  Czech  radios  were  constantly 
tuned  to  the  BBC,  the  Voice  of  America, 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  By  1989  all  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  beginning  to  grasp 


that  Gorbachev  would  never  send  troops 
to  shore  up  the  Communist  government. 
And  when  that  government  made  the 
blunder  of  arresting  Havel  yet  again,  in 
January  1989,  for  placing  flowers  on  the 
memorial  to  the  Prague  Spring  martyr  Jan 
Palach,  the  howls  heard  round  the  world 
emboldened  the  Czechs.  Havel  may  not 
have  entirely  realized  it,  but  by  the  time 
the  Communists  had  fallen  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  East  Germany,  the  writing 
was  on  the  wall  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
revolution  that  began  with  a  student  pro- 
test on  November  17  (which  many  Czech 
insiders  think  was  instigated  by  the 
K.G.B.,  probably  in  a  wrongheaded  at- 
tempt to  replace  the  hard-line  Czech  gov- 
ernment with  one  more  receptive  to  glas- 
nost)  ended  twenty-four  days  later — peace- 
fully and  jubilantly.  As  in  the  glory  days  of 
the  first  Czechoslovak  republic,  whose 
president  was  the  philosopher  and  universi- 
ty professor  Tomas  Masaryk,  so  now  the 
president  was  once  again  a  philosopher,  a 
"good,  clean  man,"  as  the  Czechs  like  to 
say,  a  hero  above  the  taint  of  partisanship 
and  ideology — and  a  man  who,  at  the  time, 
seemed  the  unlikeliest  head  of  state  to  ap- 
pear on  the  world  stage  in  many  years. 

But  was  he  really?  "Actually,  it  was 
apparent  from  the  end  of  the  seventies  that 
Havel  was  the  man,"  says  Prince  von 
Schwarzenberg,  who  spent  the  last  two 
decades  aiding  the  dissident  movement 
(and  whose  local  family  palace  has  stood 
across  the  square  from  Prague  Castle 
since  1810).  "Havel  was  able  like  no  one 
else  to  form  a  coalition  of  very  different 
people — that's  his  amazing  strength, 
bringing  people  together.  He  awakened 
people's  consciences." 

In  tact,  far  from  being  an  unlikely  pres- 
ident, Havel  now  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most inevitable.  Given  the  inspiring  purity 
of  his  political  record  and  the  complex 
web  of  alliances  he  had  managed  to  build 
over  the  years,  he  was  so  clearly  the  boss 
of  a  sort  of  dissident  machine  that  it  now 
seems  naive  to  have  thought  someone  else 
could  take  the  reins  of  post-revolutionary 
Czechoslovakia.  Had  any  other  dissident 
become  president,  Havel  would  still  have 
been  the  most  powerful  political  figure  in 
the  country,  just  as  Lech  Walesa  was  in 
Poland  even  after  Tadeusz  Mazowiecki 
became  prime  minister. 


The  trouble  with  Havel,  according  to 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  detractors,  is 
that  he's  just  too  nice  a  guy — too  forgiv- 
ing, too  willing  to  hear  the  other  Bide 
They  wish  he  would  do  more  to  oust  the 
old  nomenklatura,  who  still  run  many  ol 
the  country's  offices  and  industries,  ilu  \ 
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wish  he  would  crack  down  on  those  who 
cooperated  with  the  security  police;  some 
even  wish  he  had  banned  the  Communist 
Party  outright.  Olga  herself  gets  impatient 
with  his  forbearance:  "There  should  at 
least  be  some  kind  of  moral  trial,"  she 
says,  "some  moral  satisfaction."  If  that 
mood  is  sweeping  the  country,  one  of  its 
chief  beneficiaries  is  the  charismatic,  fa- 
mously arrogant  finance  minister,  Vaclav 
Klaus,  who  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
Havel's  chief  political  rival.  Dapper  and 
telegenic,  with  the  un-Czech  aroma  of 
good  cologne  always  swimming  round  his 
head,  Klaus  engineered  the  headlong 
drive  to  a  free  market  that  has  resulted  in 
higher  prices,  higher  unemployment,  and 
a  tidal  wave  of  uncertainty  and  disgruntle- 
ment.  Yet  his  whispery,  no-nonsense  tele- 
vision appeals  have  inspired  a  surprising 
degree  of  public  confidence  in  him.  He  may 
be  scary,  and  he  may  be  full  of  himself,  but, 
unlike  almost  anyone  else  in  the  govern- 
ment, he  seems  to  know  what  he's  doing. 

Havel,  who  has  never  claimed  any  eco- 
nomic expertise,  supports  the  Klaus  pro- 
gram, but  privately  he  has  expressed  some 
regrets;  his  own  ideal  economy  would  be 
much  more  socialistic  and  welfare-orient- 
ed. Meanwhile,  Klaus  has  effected  a  split 
in  Civic  Forum,  the  dissident  organization 
that  spearheaded  the  revolution;  Havel's 
long-standing  allies  are  now  members  of 
left-leaning  splinter  groups,  while  Klaus 
himself  heads  the  right-wing  branch, 
which  is  populated  largely  by  ambitious 
young  technocrats,  many  of  them  itching 
for  an  anti-Communist  witch-hunt. 

Should  Havel  pledge  his  support  to  the 
more  tolerant  leftish  factions,  who  have 
always  been  his  allies?  Some  think  so. 
But  the  president  refuses.  Harking  back  to 
the  Masaryk  tradition,  he  says,  "I  am  ex- 
pected to  be  the  president  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. If  I  got  too  involved  in  the  internal 
conflicts  of  Civic  Forum,  I  might  just  as 
well  get  involved  in  the  internal  problems 
of  all  the  other  parties.  And  that  doesn't 
seem  appropriate  to  me."  When  I  ask  him 
his  opinion  of  Vaclav  Klaus,  with  whom 
he  is  known  to  have  had  a  sometimes 
spiky  relationship,  he  is  even  more  judi- 
cious: "Vaclav  Klaus  is  a  very  intelligent 
man  who  undoubtedly  deserves  credit  for 
the  concept  of  our  economic  reform.  Like 
everybody  else,  he  also  has  a  number  of 
human  traits,  and  these  may  at  times  be  a 
source  of  trouble.  But  let  me  repeat,  I'm 
the  same  way." 

The  human  trait  that  Havel's  critics  find 
most  irksome  is  the  very  one  that  helped 
make  the  revolution  possible:  his  penchant 
for  attracting  friends  and  bringing  people 
together — and  his  fierce  loyalty  to  those 


friends,  particularly  the  ones  who  now  ad- 
vise him.  "Have  you  ever  seen  so  many 
advisers?"  one  Czech  insider  complains. 
"Havel  likes  to  be  nice  to  his  friends,  and 
so  he  surrounds  himself  with  his  buddies — 
this  is  a  government  of  buddies.  Many  of 
them  are  incompetent,  and  I'll  tell  you  an- 
other thing.  Most  of  them  drink  too  much." 

"You  have  to  understand,"  says  one 
friend  of  Havel's,  "these  people  were  the 
outcasts  of  society.  They  had  a  limited 
circle  of  friends;  they  were  not  allowed  to 
travel;  they  were  well  read  and  well  in- 
formed, but  their  intellect  was  much  larg- 
er than  their  experience. 

"A  lot  of  them  were  intellectuals  whom 
the  government  had  kicked  out  of  their 
jobs,  so  then  they  became  window  washers 
and  stokers.  Well,  after  twenty  years  as  a 
window  washer,  they  can't  go  back  to  what 
they  were  before.  Being  a  window  washer 
has  changed  them.  They  can't  govern." 

But  then,  they  probably  don't  have  to. 
Most  Havel  watchers  think  it's  he  who  ad- 
vises his  advisers.  "He's  an  exceptional 
man,"  says  a  Czech  who  works  in  the 
government,  "but  he's  also  very  weak. 
He  needs  approval  from  the  people  around 
him,  and  he  did  all  along.  Havel  has  inter- 
esting ideas,  you  know,  and  the  advisers 
are  there  to  confirm  what  he  says."  On 
the  subject  of  his  advisers,  at  least,  Havel 
stands  firm.  "I  feel  comfortable  ruling 
with  those  friends  I  have  surrounded  my- 
self with,"  he  says.  "If  someone  doesn't 
like  them,  he's  free  to  replace  them.  But 
he  would  have  to  replace  me  as  well." 

No  one  wants  to  do  that.  At  this  point 
in  the  life  of  the  new  Czechoslovakia,  Ha- 
jel  is  almost  universally  perceived  as  irre- 
placeable. But  what  happens  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1992,  when  his  term  ends?  He's 
always  said  he'd  like  to  step  down  as  soon 
as  he  can,  as  soon  as  his  mission  is  fin- 
ished. "I'd  like  to  return  to  the  play  I  was 
writing  when  I  became  president,"  he 
tells  me  a  little  wistfully.  "I  was  already 
about  two-thirds  through  the  first  draft 
and  then  I  threw  it  away  because  I  thought 
that  with  the  revolution  the  subject  [the 
in.ier  life  of  an  aging  dictator]  had  become 
irrelevant.  Now  I've  discovered  that  in 
fact  it  is  very  relevant — but  the  play  is  in 
the  wastebasket.  And  as  far  as  my  presi- 
dential experience  is  concerned,  if  I  were 
to  write  some  kind  of  memoir,  I'd  wait 
until  much  later,  so  that  I  would  be  able  to 
see  these  events  from  the  right  distance." 

He  finishes  his  glass  of  wine,  stubs  out 
his  cigarette,  and  stands  up  suddenly,  sig- 
naling his  bodyguards  with  his  eyes.  But 
wait  a  minute.  Before  he  goes,  I  have  one 
last  question. 

Will  he  run  again? 


Havel  slumps  back  into  his  chair  and 
considers  a  moment.  And  then  he  leans 
toward  me.  "If  I  said  I  was  not  going  to 
run  and  the  people  of  this  country  heard 
about  it,  it  might  incite  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  frustration,"  he  says. 
"That  would  be  like  playing  a  trick  on  my 
colleagues,  and  it  would  be  a  very  unpro- 
ductive step  to  take  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  performance  of  my  office."  He 
pauses  and  looks  slyly  into  my  eyes. 
"And  if  I  said  I  was  going  to  run  again, 
I'm  not  sure  I'd  be  telling  the  truth." 

And  with  that  artful  paradox,  he  is  off, 
racing  out  into  the  night  with  that  peculiar 
speed-skating  shuffle  of  his.  As  he  goes,  I 
realize  I've  been  watching  a  kind  of  perfor- 
mance— that,  indeed,  Vaclav  Havel  now 
spends  every  day  of  his  life  performing. 
Perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  this  job 
that  he  claims  to  despise  (but  seems  to 
adore)  is  having  always  to  be,  at  every 
moment,  Vaclav  Havel — not  the  Vaclav 
Havel  he  sees  when  he  looks  in  the  mirror, 
but  the  Vaclav  Havel  his  country  now  de- 
pends on:  the  unswerving,  fearless,  unim- 
peachable Havel  that  his  own  conscience 
created.  No  wonder  he  complains  of  the 
responsibility.  No  wonder  he  fears  the  mis- 
takes that  come  with  fatigue — let  alone 
with  the  roistering  boho  life-style  he  left 
behind  when  he  ascended  to  the  castle.  In 
meeting  the  demands  of  destiny ,  Havel  has, 
in  a  way,  left  the  realm  of  humanity.  He  no 
longer  has  any  margin  for  error. 

And  does  he  really  believe  that  he  will 
step  down  next  summer,  will  return  to  a 
quiet  life  of  playwriting?  Does  he  think 
the  public  eye  will  simply  shut  and  leave 
him  in  peace?  So  he  says.  But  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  he  will  run  again  in  1992,  that 
he  is  still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
man.  And  maybe,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
nothing  could  please  him  more.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  his  beloved  countercul- 
ture has  become  the  central  culture;  the 
bohemians  have  taken  over  Bohemia;  the 
losers  have  finally  won.  This  enchanting 
country  in  the  center  of  Europe  has  finally 
welcomed  its  outcasts  back  into  the  fold. 
Who  else  but  the  king  of  the  outcasts 
should  lead  it  home  to  the  Western  world? 

"We  need  to  keep  Havel,"  says  a 
Czech  friend  of  his,  "and  I'll  tell  you 
why.  I  have  been  giving  my  son  some 
horse-riding  lessons.  And,  you  know,  I 
put  him  up  on  the  horse  and  he  sat  very 
well  up  there.  He  said,  'You  see,  Papa,  I 
can  ride.'  But  the  horse  was  standing  still. 

"This  is  the  way  it  is  with  our  new  free- 
dom. What  happens  when  the  horse  begins 
to  move,  or,  worse,  when  it  begins  to  run? 

"Democracy  is  a  very  big  horse.  You 
cannot  learn  to  ride  it  in  one  day."  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  113)  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy's committee  and  stripped  of  his 
professorship.  Years  before,  Barnes  had 
turned  him  in  to  the  F.B.I.  (Years  after,  his 
university  made  him  professor  emeritus.) 

To  endow  his  foundation,  Barnes  came 
up  with  $6  million.  To  house  it,  he  set 
about  building  a  museum  in  quasi-French 
Renaissance  style.  The  limestone  had  to 
be  the  Finest,  so  in  December  1922  he  em- 
barked on  a  tour  of  French  quarries.  When 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  a  month 
later,  he  not  only  had  purchased  nine  hun- 
dred tons  of  limestone,  but  also  had  spent 
around  half  a  million  dollars  on  more  than  a 
hundred  adventurously  chosen  paintings. 
Besides  numerous  Impressionists  and  Post- 
Impressionists,  the  hoard  included  virtually 
everything  painted  up  to  then — around 
eighty  or  ninety  canvases — by  the  still-lit- 
tle-known Lithuanian  Jewish  painter  Chaim 
Soutine.  These  cost  a  mere  $3,000. 

On  this  visit  Barnes  took  a  liking  to  yet 
another  soon-to-be-famous  Jewish  artist, 
Jacques  Lipchitz.  He  purchased  a  number 
of  his  sculptures  and  commissioned  a  se- 
ries of  stone  carvings  to  Fdl  niches  in  the 
new  building.  Lipchitz  was  very  wary  of 
presuming  on  the  close  friendship  that  had 
sprung  up  between  them  until,  one  fateful 
day,  a  painter  friend  of  no  great  distinc- 
tion asked  him  to  intervene  on  his  behalf: 
His  wife  was  dying  because  they  had  no 
money  for  an  operation.  Could  Barnes 
take  a  look  at  his  work?  The  doctor  fumed 
at  this  suggestion,  but  Finally  gave  in  and 
bought  two  paintings  for  $200.  "I'll  never 
forgive  you,"  Barnes  berated  Lipchitz. 
"You  made  me  confound  art  with  philan- 
thropy. I  never  want  to  see  you  again." 

That  "a  collector  is  a  king"  was 
Barnes's  pet  delusion,  one  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  Philadelphians  ac- 
cept. With  understandable  pride  he  ex- 
hibited seventy-five  of  his  latest  ac- 
quisitions (great  Matisses,  Modiglianis, 
and  Soutines)  at  the  august  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  bursts  of 
philistine  laughter  and  mockery  that 
erupted  from  the  local  art  establishment 
were  just  what  Barnes's  paranoid  psyche 
craved.  He  could  now  harass  his  fellow 
citizens,  starting  with  the  critics,  to 
his  black  heart's  content.  Edith  Powell 
of  the  Public  Ledger — who  found  Sou- 
tine's  vision  "diseased  and  degener- 
ate"— was  told  that  her  criticism  would 
never  have  any  value  until  an  iceman 
screwed  her  in  certain  very  specific 
ways.  "Do  you  think  there's  something 
in  the  iceman  idea?"  Powell  asked  a  col- 


league— and  took  extended  leave  in  Paris. 

Three  years  later  the  doctor  gave  his 
hometown  yet  another  chance  to  reject 
him.  He  proposed  that  his  foundation  be- 
come part  of  his  alma  mater,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  The  provost  did  not 
even  reply  to  this  generous  offer.  Barnes 
suffered — to  some  extent  invited — similar 
rebuffs  from  Philadelphia's  museum  of 
Fine  arts.  Given  the  doctor's  explosive  na? 
ture,  these  collaborative  schemes  might 
not  have  succeeded.  Nevertheless,  the 
Philadelphians  were  almost  as  much  to 
blame  as  Barnes.  Since  their  negligence, 
hauteur,  and  philistinism  had  triggered  his 
time  bomb,  they  should  have  shown  more 
ingenuity  and  determination  in  defusing  it. 

Goaded  by  rejection,  Barnes  continued 
to  collect  with  manic  persistence.  In  the 
modern  Field,  his  Finest  acquisitions  were 
not  so  much  Picassos  as  Matisses,  above 
all  the  latter' s  Le  Bonheur  de  Vivre.  Once 
his  private  museum  was  built,  Barnes 
looked  around  for  an  artist  to  decorate  a 
vast  empty  space  in  his  main  gallery.  His 
First  choice — Renoir's  ceramist  son,  Jean 
— conFirms  that  Barnes's  taste  was  subject 
to  peculiar  lapses.  To  judge  by  Jean  Ren- 
oir's floral  pots  and  vases  in  the  Barnes 
collection,  he  was  far  from  gifted.  In  the 
end  young  Renoir  refused  the  commis- 
sion; he  had  already  decided  to  become  a 
Film  director.  "Then  I'll  just  have  to  get 
Matisse,"  Barnes  said.  Fortunately,  this 
artist  was  about  to  make  his  First  trip 
across  the  Atlantic.  When  he  visited 
Barnes,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  by  what 
he  saw  on  his  walls  that  he  agreed  to  do 
the  decoration:  three  lunettes,  forty-Five 
feet  long  and  more  than  eleven  feet  high. 
For  most  of  the  next  year,  Matisse  con- 
centrated on  this  vast  commission.  When 
he  had  just  about  Finished,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  taken  incorrect  measurements. 
He  had  to  start  all  over  again.  In  May 
1933,  La  Danse — a  group  of  seemingly 
lesbian  bacchantes — was  Finally  installed. 
A  masterpiece!  Barnes  had  yet  another 
treasure — the  greatest  wall  decoration  in 
America — over  which  to  gloat.  Hence- 
forth Matisse  did  his  best  to  see  as  little  as 
possible  of  his  patron. 

In  the  1930s,  Barnes's  vituperation 
spewed  forth  in  geysers  of  mud — and 
worse.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry  in- 
spired such  puerile  epithets  as  "Skatole," 
after  an  ingredient  that  gives  shit  its  dis- 
tinctive smell.  And  he  would  invent  dis- 
gusting names  for  imaginary  ancestors — 
Graf  Lakmir  im  Arsch — or  secretaries, 
with  which  to  sign  abusive  letters:  Phallus 
Leucorrhea  (a  vaginal  discharge)  or  Bella 
Donna  van  Byttsche.  When  Philadelphia's 
postmaster  refused  to  handle  the  letters  on 


the  grounds  that  they  were  "lewd,  lascivi- 
ous, and  obscene,"  Barnes  had  to  have 
his  local  mail  delivered  by  his  chauffeur. 

The  wretched  young  secretary  who  had 
to  type  this  stuff  later  recalled  her  first 
morning  at  work:  taking  dictation  from 
Barnes  in  his  bathroom  as  he  cooked  in  a 
steam  cabinet.  Besides  sweat,  obscene  in- 
vective poured  from  him — invective  that 
he  had  his  ladylike  secretary  read  back  so 
that  he  could  make  it  much,  much  nastier. 
When  he  was  through,  he  ordered  her  to 
turn  on  the  shower,  into  which,  naked  and 
lobster-red,  he  jumped.  And  yet,  when  she 
was  eventually  fired,  both  the  secretary 
and  Barnes  burst  into  uncontrollable  sobs. 

Besides  yes-women  from  Argyrol, 
Barnes's  teaching  staff  included  a  myste- 
rious, self-invented  Belgian  girl  whose 
real  name  was  Yetta  but  who  called  her- 
self Violette  de  Mazia.  The  doctor  had 
promoted  her  from  the  ranks  of  his  stu- 
dents to  become  an  instructor,  then  co- 
author with  him  of  a  series  of  unreadable 
books  on  Matisse,  Renoir,  and  Cezanne. 
She  was  also  his  constant  traveling  com- 
panion and  mistress,  ultimately  his  alter 
ego.  After  his  death,  de  Mazia  did  far 
more  to  fill  her  master's  boots  than  Mrs. 
Barnes  did.  She  refused  to  allow  color  re- 
productions to  be  made  of  the  paintings, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  banish  a  student  for 
skipping  classes  because  of  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  she  fought  like  a  cor- 
nered dodo  to  keep  the  collection  closed 
to  almost  anyone  with  a  serious  interest  in 
modern  art.  This  coquettish  wraith,  who 
was  seldom  seen  without  dark  glasses,  a 
flower  in  her  thinning  hair,  Mexican  jew- 
elry, and  a  jingling  thumb  ring,  did  not 
die  until  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  in  1988. 

Limiting  visits  almost  entirely  to 
blacks,  working-class  whites,  and  the  foun- 
dation's students  was  less  a  matter  of  altru- 
ism than  of  getting  back  at  every  faction 
of  the  Establishment.  Few  things  gave 
Barnes  greater  pleasure  than  writing 
"Nuts"  to  T.  S.  Eliot  when  he  sought 
admittance;  keeping  an  eminent  collector 
out  but  letting  his  dog  in;  dumping  a  buck- 
et of  water  on  an  innocent  visitor;  bidding 
an  art  historian  come  at  three  A.M.,  but 
only  if  the  moon  was  out;  telling  a  local 
publisher's  wife  that,  as  a  whore  and  ig- 
noramus, she  would  be  chased  off  his 
property;  barring  some  faculty  members  of 
the  prestigious  local  academy  from  the 
foundation  because  they  always  arrived  "in 
a  state  of  profou nd  alcohol ic  i ntox icat ion  ' ' 

Given  Barnes's  exclusionist  policy, 
people  involved  in  the  arts  were  prepared 
to  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  see  his  col- 
lection. During  World  War  II.  A.  Hyatt 
Mayor — then  a  naval  officer,  later  one  Ol 
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the  Metropolitan  Museum's  most  imagi- 
native curators — found  himself  stationed 
in  Philadelphia.  Knowing  that  an  officer's 
uniform  made  him  persona  non  grata,  he 
borrowed  an  enlisted  man's  bell-bottoms 
and  was  instantly  admitted.  Other  museum 
curators  resorted  to  assumed  names,  child- 
ish spelling,  illiterate  writing,  odd  scraps  of 
paper,  phony  slum  addresses. 

Alfred  Barr  Jr. ,  founding  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  told  me  that  he 
had  to  join  a  teachers'  organization  from 
another  state  and  use  an  assumed  name 
when  he  needed  to  study  Barnes's  Ma- 
tisses  for  his  celebrated  monograph.  He 
was  spotted.  A  painting  he  was  examining 
turned  out  to  be  hanging  on  the  back  of  a 
door,  which  opened  a  crack  to  reveal  an 
eye — Barnes's  eye — on  him.  The  crack 
suddenly  widened,  and  out  popped  the 
doctor  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  coated  and 
hatted  and  madly  glaring.  Fortunately, 
Barr  had  once  written  kindly  about  one  of 
the  doctor's  books,  so  there  was  no  con- 
frontation. Instead,  Barnes — followed  by 
a  fascinated  Barr — raced  through  the  gal- 
leries and  down  the  steps  into  a  waiting 
car,  which  took  off  like  a  fire  engine. 

Legitimate  visitors  would  have  the  lux- 
ury of  two  hours  alone  with  the  greatest 
private  accumulation  of  modern  master- 
pieces in  this  country.  Still,  there  was  no 
knowing  what  surprises  Barnes  might 
spring.  People  who  asked  him  whether 
they  could  smoke  in  the  galleries  were 
told  of  course  they  could — as  long  as  they 
used  their  pockets  as  ashtrays.  Whereupon 
he  would  ostentatiously  light  up  and  use  his 
own  special  ashtray,  the  contents  of  which 
he  would  somehow  manage  to  ignite. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  works  of  art  in 
the  collection  belonged  to  him,  as  op- 
posed to  posterity,  Barnes  was  not  above 
mistreating  them.  A  visiting  painter  was 
appalled  to  see  him  spit  on  his  finger  and 
rub  an  offending  bit  of  paint  off  an  early 


Picasso.  No  less  worrying  was  the  fact 
that  the  conservation  of  his  masterpieces 
was  entrusted  to  Albert  Nulty,  a  former 
fireman,  whom  Barnes  had  promoted 
from  driver  to  odd-job  man  to  restorer. 
(He  ultimately  became  a  trustee.)  Nulty  is 
said  to  have  received  some  technical  train- 
ing, but  it  must  have  been  highly  unortho- 
dox. When  some  pigment  fell  off  the 
foundation's  finest  Manet,  Nulty  simply 
glued  it  back  on. 

At  one  time  Barnes  put  the  wind  up  his 
snooty  neighbors  by  threatening  to 
donate  his  collection  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  transform  the  foundation 
into  an  institution  for  the  study  of  black 
culture.  He  said  he  wanted  "to  make  the 
native  qualities  of  the  Negro  contributory 
to  a  richer  and  more  intelligent  civiliza- 
tion in  America."  Like  his  announcement 
that  he  was  going  to  have  his  paintings 
cremated  with  his  body,  this  was  more  of 
a  threat  than  a  promise.  And  then,  in 
1950,  after  fiendishly  rattling  his  will  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  one  last 
time  and  embarking  on  an  abortive  flirta- 
tion with  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Barnes 
switched  back  to  "Negroes."  Dr.  Horace 
Mann  Bond,  the  first  black  president  of 
Lincoln  University,  had  made  a  clever 
move:  he  had  invited  the  doctor  to  teach 
some  of  the  students  art  appreciation. 
Barnes  said  that  if  Jon  Longaker,  one  of 
his  teachers,  could  hold  a  weekly  course 
for  Lincoln  students  at  the  foundation,  he 
would  give  the  occasional  lecture. 

The  students  were  apparently  bewil- 
dered by  their  first  exposure  to  modern 
art,  bewildered  by  Barnes's  rambling  ti- 
rades about  black  and  white  culture.  And 
then,  the  doctor's  manner  was  so  belliger- 
ent. "He  had  piercing  eyes  under  bushy, 
black  brows,"  Longaker  was  quoted  as 
saying  in  Howard  Greenfeld's  The  Devil 
and  Dr.  Barnes.  "He  got  red  in  the  face 


as  he  spoke,  and  white  gobs  of  spittle  ap- 
peared at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  if  he 
spoke  too  long.  On  one  occasion  he 
worked  himself  up  to  a  climax:  'Don't 
ever  forget  you  are  Negroes,'  he  thun- 
dered. I  was  flabbergasted,  because  it 
sounded  like  the  most  virulent  racist  re- 
mark. Then,  of  course,  I  realized  what  he 
meant,  that  they  should  be  proud  of  their 
heritage."  Let  us  hope  that  Longaker' s  in- 
terpretation is  right.  For  Barnes  was  not 
pleased  with  the  way  things  were  going. 
As  he  told  a  Lincoln  administrator,  he  was 
very  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  progress 
made  by  its  students.  "This  year  the  ex- 
periment at  Lincoln  failed,"  he  wrote. 
Nevertheless,  hatred  of  the  white  estab- 
lishment kept  him  on  course.  He  went 
ahead  and  left  his  precious  foundation, 
subject  to  very  specific  conditions,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Lincoln.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  Barnes  was  dead. 

The  doctor  had  always  driven  his  cars 
as  ferociously  as  himself.  On  the  way  to 
his  house  in  the  country  one  summer  af- 
ternoon forty  years  ago  last  month,  he  ran 
through  a  stop  sign  at  a  notoriously  dan- 
gerous intersection.  A  ten-ton  trailer 
crashed  into  his  Packard,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. He  was  mourned  by  his  long- 
suffering  wife,  his  mistress,  his  fanatical- 
ly loyal  staff,  and  his  buddies  at  the  fire- 
house.  Philadelphians  were  more  inclined 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  collection  to  Lin- 
coln. Barnes  would  have  changed  his 
mind,  they  said.  They  were  probably 
right.  Mrs.  Barnes  told  a  friend  a  year  or 
two  after  her  husband's  death  that  he  had 
lived  to  regret  his  decision.  But  what  was 
done  was  done.  Let  us  hope  that  Lincoln 
continues  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  and 
honor  the  foundation's  bylaws.  Other- 
wise, not  only  the  Barnes  but  every  pri- 
vate museum  in  the  country  will  be  at 
risk.  We  will  wake  up  one  morning  and 
find  the  Frick's  paintings  on  the  block.  D 


Barnes  Storm 


(Continued  from  page  1 17)  have  to  bring 
the  Barnes  into  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  finest  Matisse  they  have  [Le  Bonheur 
de  Vivre]  is  jammed  up  on  the  landing  of  a 
flight  of  stairs.  .  .  .  It's  criminal  to  do  that. 
That's  probably  the  greatest  Matisse  that 
there  is.  You  must  have  a  new  building,  and 
that  runs  into  a  tremendous  amount  of  mon- 
ey. This  building  wouldn't  pass  the  build- 
ing codes  of  today." 

Annenberg  stood  by  his  description  of 
the  elegant  limestone  mansion  in  Merion 
as  a  rabbit  warren.  When  I  told  him  I  ad- 


mired the  building,  he  balked.  "I'm  sur- 
prised you  think  the  building  is  adequate. 
It  reminds  me  of  Sunset  Boulevard.  Have 
you  ever  seen  that  film?  That's  exactly 
what  it  is." 

Annenberg  said  that  although  he  had 
resigned  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Barnes  art  advisory  committee  he  re- 
mained committed  to  reforming  the  foun- 
dation. "In  Dr.  Barnes's  will,  he  insists 
it's  primarily  an  educational  institution, 
and  accordingly  I've  recommended  to 
Glanton  that  there  be  a  Barnes  school  of 


fine  arts."  Asked  if  that  could  work  in 
conjunction  with  Lincoln  University,  he 
replied,  "Perhaps,  or  with  any  other  uni- 
versity." As  for  continuing  the  founda- 
tion's courses  inspired  by  the  teachings  of 
Barnes,  John  Dewey,  and  Violette  de  Ma- 
zia,  Annenberg  scoffed.  "That  doesn't 
amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.  This  has  got  to  be 
done  on  a  quality  basis.  In  order  to  have  a 
proper  school,  you  need  classrooms,  and 
you  need  a  small  auditorium." 

Annenberg  doubted  that  the  sale  of  fif- 
teen paintings  would  be  much  of  a  loss  to 
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the  Barnes  collection.  "What  do  you 
think  about  the  fifty  or  sixty  Renoirs?  Do 
you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  exhibited 
with  the  really  quality  Renoirs?"  he 
asked.  When  I  told  him  that  the  rich  selec- 
tion of  Renoirs  at  the  Barnes  provides  a 
visitor  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  see 
the  whole  range  of  the  artist's  work,  An- 
nenberg  interrupted.  "Whole  range? 
Why,  half  of  those  were  done  by  Renoir's 
students."  "Are  you  saying  that  half  of 
those  are  fakes?"  I  asked  him.  "Not 
fakes,"  Annenberg  explained.  "They 
were  done  by  students  of  Renoir."  "Are 
you  sure  about  that?"  I  inquired,  remem- 
bering that  Renoir  used  an  assistant  only 
when  doing  sculpture.  "Well,  that's  my 
information,"  he  said.  "Anyway,  some 
of  the  Renoirs  that  are  there  are  ludicrous. 
Outsized,  fat  women — they're  almost.  .  . 
ludicrous." 

I  asked  Annenberg  if  he  had  considered 
doing  what  benefactors  have  always  done: 
simply  writing  a  check  to  end  the  Barnes's 
financial  woes  forever.  "Why  don't  you 
do  that?"  he  asked.  "I'm  under  siege 
philanthropically,  not  only  from  museums 
but  from  colleges,  universities — there's 
not  a  charity  that  isn't  after  me  for  money. 
Every  time  I  do  anything,  I  get  publicity 
on  it,  and  that  triggers  another  fifty  com- 
munications begging  for  money." 

Annenberg  agreed  that  the  riches  of  the 
Barnes  Foundation  were  extraordinary. 
"I've  never  seen  a  greater  collection  of 
Cezannes  or  Matisses  anywhere,"  he 
said,  "including  the  property  of  the 
Louvre."  He  also  admitted  that  fund-rais- 
ing might  not  have  to  begin  by  selling  art. 
"Now,  it  may  well  be  that  bicycling  the 
collection  around  the  world  might  be  a 
better  way  of  starting  off  seeking  funds.  I 
don't  knc>w.  That's  an  idea  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Glanton." 

Throughout  the  spring,  Glanton's  plans 
seemed  all  the  more  mysterious  be- 
cause they  were  shrouded  in  a  Barnesian 
silence.  Just  as  the  staff  of  the  foundation 
had  refused  for  decades  to  talk  to  biogra- 
phers, art  critics,  and  state  investigators 
about  Dr.  Barnes,  this  year  officials  of 
Lincoln  University  repeatedly  failed  to  re- 
spond to  inquiries  regarding  Lincoln's 
plans  for  the  Barnes.  Glanton  himself, 
when  questioned  about  his  "master 
plan,"  said  he  had  plenty  of  supporters, 
including  Julius  Rosenwald  II,  whose  fa- 
ther was  a  major  art  collector.  "There  are 
plenty  of  people,"  he  said.  "They're  just 
not  loudmouths." 


Though  members  of  the  art  advisory 
committee  kept  their  misgivings  about 
Glanton's  proposals  to  themselves,  out- 
side individuals  did  not.  Richard  Watten- 
maker,  director  of  the  Archives  of  Ameri- 
can Art  and  a  Barnes  alumnus,  was  partic- 
ularly concerned  to  see  the  foundation  run 
by  someone  who  had  never  taken  a  course 
there  and  who,  he  felt,  misunderstood 
Barnes's  wishes  on  everything  from  the 
arrangement  of  paintings  to  a  ban  on  so- 
cial events  in  the  galleries.  This  spring, 
Glanton  helped  to  organize  fund-raising 
tours  of  the  Barnes  for  his  children's  pri- 
vate school  and  for  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  he  belongs. 

More  than  half  of  the  approximately  two 
hundred  students  enrolled  in  the  Barnes 
Foundation's  art-appreciation  courses  rose 
up  against  the  Lincoln-appointed  board  of 
trustees.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
succeeded  in  speaking  to  Glanton,  they 
were  invariably  rebuffed.  Soon  after  the 
petition  was  made  public,  a  concerned  stu- 
dent told  Glanton  that  he  intended  to  hire  a 
lawyer  to  try  to  stop  the  sale  of  paintings.  "I 
know  you  don't  have  as  much  money  as 
Walter  Annenberg,"  Glanton  told  him. 

In  May,  Dolores  Lombardi,  a  third-year 
student  who  teaches  at  a  nearby  prep 
school,  arrived  at  the  foundation  at  noon 
and  was  told  she  would  have  to  wait  an 
hour  to  get  in.  Lombardi  objected,  ex- 
plaining that  she  was  preparing  a  talk  she 
was  to  give  that  afternoon  on  Renoir's 
Caryatids.  She  was  informed  that  if  she 
went  in  she  would  be  interrupting  some- 
thing important.  She  could  come  back  at 
one  o'clock,  the  gallery  attendant  said. 
She  returned  at  1:15  with  a  fellow  student, 
Nick  Tinari,  and  the  guard  told  them  it 
would  be  another  half-hour. 

Since  their  class  was  to  begin  at  1:30, 
they  sat  down  outside  the  main  entrance. 
After  a  while,  two  people  Lombardi  had 
seen  sitting  in  the  galleries  emerged,  fol- 
lowed five  or  ten  minutes  later  by  Walter 
Annenberg  with  his  wife  and  his  niece, 
Cynthia  Hazen  Polsky,  both  of  whom  are 
trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Tinari  took  snapshots  of  the  billionaire, 
and  asked  him  the  nature  of  his  visit.  "I 
am  just  a  guest,"  Annenberg  replied,  and 
drove  off  in  his  limousine. 

Then  Glanton  appeared.  He  was  tense 
and  angry.  "I'm  Richard  Glanton,"  he 
said,  and  asked  Tinari  his  name.  He  told 
Tinari  he  didn't  want  him  questioning  his 
guests  and  added  that  he  wanted  to  be 
nice,  but  if  this  happened  again  he'd  have 
Tinari  thrown  out.  "If  you  behave,  you 
will  be  treated  well,"  said  Glanton  sol- 
emnly. "If  not,  I  will  be  unforgiving." 

"Barnes   specifically   banned   special 


privileges,  and  I  consider  Glanton's  invit- 
ing Annenberg  a  special  privilege,"  said  j( 
Tinari.  "I  don't  see  how  a  man  who  said  I 
the  collection  should  be  sold  and  broken 
up  could  be  serving  the  purposes  of  the  y 
foundation  as  Dr.  Barnes  intended." 

After  that  incident,  guards  at  the  en-  I 
trance  to  the  Barnes  property  were  provid-  I 
ed  with  a  picture  of  Tinari  and  told  to  J 
keep   an   eye   on   this    "security   risk." 
Meanwhile,  Glanton  canceled  or  put  off 
meetings  requested  by  students,  and  in 
June  he  dismissed  a  member  of  the  Barnes 
faculty  who  was  opposed  to  the  sale  of  I 
paintings. 

For  many  students  like  Tinari,  the 
classes  that  Barnes  instituted  are  still 
sacrosanct.  Texts  by  Barnes  and  de  Mazia 
are  still  taught,  if  less  militantly.  Educa- 
tional programs  are  still  administered 
from  Barnes's  old  office  in  his  house, 
connected  to  the  galleries  by  a  second- 
floor  bridge.  In  1951,  this  office  passed 
from  Barnes  to  Violette  de  Mazia.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  Esther  Van  Sant,  a 
Barnes  alumna  in  her  seventies. 

Sitting  in  front  of  Glackens's  1916  Ar- 
menian Girl,  Esther  Van  Sant  explained 
that,  besides  running  the  educational  pro- 
grams, she  is  a  co-trustee  of  the  Violette 
de  Mazia  Trust.  Van  Sant  determines  how 
the  income  from  this  $8.5  million  fund 
is  used  to  further  the  educational  ends  of 
the  Barnes  Foundation.  "Miss  de  Mazia 
asked  me  about  thirty  years  ago  if  I 
would  be  the  executor  of  her  estate.  1  am 
co-trustee  for  life,  and  I  pick  the  person 
who  succeeds  me." 

The  trust,  which  stems  from  the  auction 
of  the  paintings,  drawings,  and  art  objects 
found  in  de  Mazia's  possession  after  her 
death,  has  kept  the  Barnes  Foundation 
functioning.  Last  year,  the  trust  spent 
$150,000  to  fix  the  roof,  $85, (XX)  to  im- 
prove security,  and  $30, (XX)  for  conserva- 
tion— all  projects  for  which  Glanton  was 
saying  he  needed  funds.  Until  the  founda- 
tion finds  other  sources  of  money,  the 
$4(X),(XX)  or  so  that  comes  in  every  year  js 
crucial. 

The  very  isolation  of  the  Barnes  from 
modern  museum  practice  has  meant  that 
its  treasures  have  never  been  subjected  to 
scientific  conservation.  In  some  cases. 
this  benign  neglect  has  been  just  as  well. 
Conservators  who  visit  the  collection  mat 
vel  at  the  pristine  condition  of  many  of  the 
paintings.  In  other  cases,  money  is  needed 
to  stop  deterioration  that  has  been  going 
on  for  decades.  Works  on  paper,  for  in- 
stance, arc  in  delicate  condition.  Hitherto, 
the  only  available  funds  for  preservation 
have  come  from  the  de  Ma/ia  Trust 
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"There's  Miss  de  Mazia's  picture  on  the 
wall,"  she  said,  pointing  across  the  room. 

"That  nude?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  the  nude,  that's  a  Pascin.  The 
one  near  Dr.  Barnes,"  she  said,  indicat- 
ing a  photograph  of  a  studious-looking 
woman  with  glasses  and  curly  dark  hair. 
"A  genius,"  she  intoned.  "The  most  bril- 
liant mind  one  will  ever  come  across  in 
one's  lifetime.  Now,  let's  go  in  and  look 
at  the  collection."  She  grabbed  her  keys 
and  walked  to  a  door  across  the  room. 
"We'll  take  the  bridge." 

The  door  opened  onto  a  hallway.  At  the 
end  was  another  door.  We  went  up  a  short 
stairway  into  a  room  of  drawings  and  wa- 
tercolors  by  Demuth,  Glackens,  and  Pas- 
cin. Several  unfaded  spots  on  the  walls 
indicated  absent  works.  "Wherever  you 
see  spaces,  those  paintings  are  off  the  wall 
for  the  teachers,"  Van  Sant  explained. 
"I'll  show  you  a  setup." 

We  walked  past  a  series  of  Douanier 
Rousseaus  into  a  gallery  where  a  small, 
smiling  man  was  lining  up  paintings  on 
easels  and  benches.  Harry  Sefarbi,  a 
painter  and  teacher  at  the  Barnes  Founda- 
tion, was  preparing  a  class  on  de  Chirico. 

"All  these  pictures  have  been  moved 
for  the  class,"  Sefarbi  explained.  Among 
them  was  a  doodle  of  an  ogre's  head  by 
no  less  than  Violette  de  Mazia.  "Dada  is 
really  a  form  of  doodling,"  Sefarbi  said, 
"and  that  happens  to  be  a  doodle." 

"Dr.  Barnes  took  it  out  of  Miss  de  Ma- 
zia's wastepaper  basket,"  Van  Sant  piped 
in. 

"De  Chirico  is  associated  with  Surreal- 
ism, but  largely  they  used  his  tech- 
niques," said  Sefarbi,  launching  into  a 
typical  application  of  "the  Barnes  ap- 
proach." "I  don't  think  he  believed  in  all 
this  unconscious  business,  although  I 
don't  know  that.  But  here  we  talk  about  the 
paintings.  I  only  try  to  talk  about  what  the 
paintings  say.  Meyer  Schapiro  wrote  an 
article  on  Cezanne  saying  Cezanne  painted 
apples  because  he  was  afraid  of  women. 
But  all  men  are  afraid  of  women.  They 
don't  all  paint  apples,  either.  .  . " 

One  of  the  strongest  opponents  to  sell- 
ing works  from  the  Barnes  was  Lois 
G.  Forer,  a  former  deputy  attorney  gener- 
al of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  retired  judge.  Ironically,  it  was 
Forer,  in  the  late  1950s,  who  initiated  a 
taxpayers'  suit-  to  open  the  collection  to 
the  public.  An  earlier  suit,  brought  by 
Walter  Annenberg  and  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  had  been  dismissed  by  a  judge 
for  lack  of  standing,  so  it  was  thanks 
largely  to  Forer' s  perseverance  that  in 
1960  the  Barnes  finally  agreed  to  open  its 


collection  to  the  public  two  days  a  week. 

In  her  apartment  overlooking  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art,  this  trim,  vital 
woman  in  her  seventies  talked  about  the 
Barnes  the  way  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
talked  about  the  Iraqi  army.  When  she 
fought  to  open  the  collection  in  the  late 
1950s,  Forer  aggressively  cross-examined 
Violette  (real  name:  Yetta)  de  Mazia.  It 
emerged  that  the  "education  director" 
had  never  studied  art  in  any  of  the  cele- 
brated European  universities  she  had 
claimed  she  attended.  More  to  the  point, 
Forer  discovered  that,  although  no  inven- 
tory had  been  said  to  exist,  one  had  actu- 
ally been  compiled  on  index  cards  by  one 
of  the  former  Argyrol  employees  whom 
Barnes  had  brought  into  the  foundation. 
Forer  compared  the  discovery  to  that  of 
Nixon's  Watergate  tapes:  "Nobody  knew 
there  were  any  tapes  until  somebody  just 
blurted  it  out." 

Forer  told  me  that  she  believed  the  se- 
cretive foundation  was  probably  hiding 
much  more  information,  and  that  she  had 
urged  the  attorney  general  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  subpoena  all  the  trustees.  Forer  said 
she  was  hoping  for  a  rigorous  scrutiny  of 
the  foundation's  five  board  members, 
none  of  whom  has  an  art  background,  as 
well  as  Lincoln  University's  reasons  for 
making  those  appointments  and  a  pains- 
taking dissection  of  its  finances.  Forer 
said  she  had  also  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  what  fund-raising  efforts,  if  any, 
had  been  made  before  Glanton  and  the 
board  opted  for  de-accessioning. 

Besides  mobilizing  Philadelphia,  the 
Barnes  student  body,  and  the  art 
world  against  his  gambit,  Richard  Glanton 
had  managed  to  propose  de-accessioning 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  art  market  was 
tumbling  into  what  experts  have  called  the 
worst  recession  since  the  mid- 1920s. 

"If  they  were  to  be  given  permission  to 
take  the  ill-advised  step  of  selling  any- 
thing at  all,"  said  Richard  Feigen  in  May, 
after  the  season's  major  evening  sale  of 
Impressionist  and  modern  art  at  Sotheby's 
had  ended  dismally,  "and  if  one  were  to 
go  through  that  collection  and  do  as  little 
damage  as  possible,  the  things  they  would 
have  to  focus  on  would  have  to  be  things 
that  have  very  seriously  deteriorated  in 
this  market,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  40 
percent  to  50  percent.  As  for  the  market  in 
American  paintings,  if  it's  not  dead,  it's 
very,  very  sick." 

Until  recently,  selling  Renoirs  to  eager 
Japanese  buyers  seemed  a  perfect  way  to 
make  millions  of  dollars,  but  after  a  great 
many  art  purchases  by  Japanese  were  im- 
plicated in  an  array  of  money-laundering 


and  tax-evasion  schemes,  the  Japanese 
"collectors"  appeared  to  have  vanished 
from  the  art  market,  and,  according  to  Mi- 
chael Findlay  of  Christie's,  it  was  unpre- 
dictable when  they  would  be  back.  Be- 
sides, according  to  Washington  art  dealer 
Ann  Nitze,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in 
Japan,  "there  are  more  French  paintings 
in  Japan  now  than  there  are  in  Paris." 

Even  if  the  Barnes  had  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  brave  the  current  East  Asian  Ren- 
oir glut  and  "cash  in"  its  Renoirs,  those 
paintings  had  in  a  sense  been  "burned" 
by  Walter  Annenberg.  A  source  close  to 
the  Barnes  board,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  wondered  how  the  foundation 
could  possibly  justify  asking  high  prices 
at  auction  for  works  of  art  that  Annenberg 
had  scornfully  branded  as  "dogs."  "He's 
undermining  our  ability  to  raise  money  by 
selling  paintings  by  saying  we  have  sec- 
ond- and  third-rate  stuff.  The  more  he 
talks,  the  more  he  makes  it  hard  for  us  not 
to  sell  significant  works.  In  private,  An- 
nenberg told  us,  'Go  ahead,  sell  the  stuff. 
It's  not  very  good.'  But  when  he  says  it  in 
public,  he's  hurting  the  very  strategy  we 
might  have  wanted  to  pursue." 

Of  course,  if  Glanton  and  the  Barnes 
board  were  to  obtain  permission  to  sell 
whatever  paintings  they  chose,  the  avail- 
ability of  masterpieces  from  this  legen- 
dary source  would  no  doubt  rouse  the  art 
market  from  its  current  doldrums.  A  for- 
mer auction-house  expert  put  it  bluntly: 
"How  much  is  Seurat's  Les  Poseuses 
worth?  If  a  not-terribly-good  Blue  Period 
Picasso  goes  for  $50  million,  what  is  this 
masterpiece  worth — $200  million,  $300 
million?" 

While  some  in  the  art  world  seemed 
poised  for  a  windfall,  Tom  Freudenheim 
saw  a  dark  threat:  if  the  court  were  to  set 
aside  this  ironclad  will,  what  assurance 
was  there  that  the  courts  would  not  over- 
turn other  collectors'  testamentary  stipula- 
tions? All  museums  have  to  maintain  their 
pipes  and  air-conditioning  systems,  Freu- 
denheim said,  but  if  they  can  sell  paintings 
to  do  it,  the  public  w'll  get  the  impression 
that  no  donations  are  necessary. 

The  combination  of  a  crumbling  art 
market  and  a  rising  public  outcry 
against  selling  works  of  art  to  make  build- 
ing repairs  had  its  effect.  On  June  21,  the 
Barnes  board  issued  the  following  press 
release: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Barnes  Foun- 
dation today  announced  its  decision  to  delete 
from  its  petition  before  the  Orphans '  Court  the 
request  to  be  allowed  to  raise  endowment 
funds  by  selling  one  or  more  paintings. 

The  Board's  decision  reflects  its  view  that 
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the  mounting  adverse  publicity  surrounding 
this  request  is  prejudicial  to  its  case,  and  dis- 
torts and  undermines  the  sound  and  reason- 
able basis  on  which  it  rests. 

The  Board  will  go  forward  with  the  other 
requests  before  the  Court.  It  will  also  ex- 
plore alternative  means  of  raising  the  reve- 
nues necessary  to  carry  out  its  mission. 

Board  members  will  have  no  further  com- 
ment on  this  decision  or  on  the  petition  be- 
fore the  Court. 

CONTACT:  RICHARD  H.  GLANTON 

The  coup  had  failed,  or  had  it?  Certainly, 
echoes  of  the  commotion  it  had  created 
kept  resonating. 

A  source  close  to  the  Barnes  said,  "I 
thought  it  was  very  plausible  that  the  at- 
torney general  was  going  to  take  an  ad- 
verse position,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
realistic  possibility  that  we  would  lose  if 
we  made  this  request.  If  I  had  been  the 
judge,  and  I  applied  what  I  see  to  be  the 
legal  standard,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  me  to  grant  the  authority  to  de- 
accession.  .  .  .  Not  only  is  Lincoln  in  a  po- 


sition to  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  Barnes 
reputation,  Lincoln  is  also  in  a  position  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  Barnes  reputation.  I 
think  we  were  victimizing  Lincoln  as  well 
as  our  own  institution  in  all  this." 

Walter  Annenberg  returned  to  his  earli- 
er suggestion:  "I  think  they  may  use  tech- 
niques like  exhibiting  their  great  art 
around  the  world,  and  big  museums  will 
be  glad  to  pay  a  very  sizable  fee  for  exhib- 
iting their  art.  At  least,  that's. what  CI 
would  do." 

By  the  time  Glanton's  announcement 
was  made,  a  body  of  Barnes  students  had 
hired  a  lawyer  to  fight  the  petition.  One 
student  said  that  the  board's  deleting  the 
request  to  sell  paintings  from  the  petition 
didn't  make  him  any  less  skeptical  about 
Glanton's  leadership:  "I  don't  trust  him. 
He's  a  get-things-done  guy.  All  the  other 
ways  of  raising  money  are  slow.  I  think  he 
wants  to  make  a  big  impression  now.  and 
then  go  off  to  whatever  his  next  endeavor 
would  be.  It's  obviously  not  anything  to 
do  with  the  art  world." 

Lois  Forer  wanted  to  know,  "What 
kind   of  judgment   are   they   exercising'.' 


First  they  say,  We've  got  to  sell  these  pic- 
tures because  this  place  is  falling  apart, 
it's  a  disaster  area.  And  then  when  the 
pressure  is  on,  all  of  a  sudden  they  don't 
need  to  sell  the  pictures.  I  think  it's  time 
to  have  some  kind  of  accounting.  The" 
question  is,  are  the  trustees  going  to  be 
faithful  to  the  trust  and  preserve  this  col- 
lection of  art,  or  is  it  going  to  be  subvert- 
ed for  the  use  of  another  institution — no 
matter  how  worthy  that  institution  is?" 

Richard  Glanton,  reached  by  phone, 
impatiently  confirmed  that  he  had  still  not 
attended  a  single  Barnes  course.  Then  he 
hung  up.  The  "alternative  means  of  rais- 
ing the  revenues"  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nouncement remain  a  mystery,  as  does  the 
board's  "mission." 

On  one  issue  all  parties  agreed,  that  the 
Barnes's  financial  woes  are  not  over.  In 
the  meantime,  the  security  of  the  place 
has  probably  been  severely  compromised. 
With  all  the  attention  that  has  been  focused 
on  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  art  in  this 
allegedly  dilapidated  institution,  every 
thief  in  the  world  must  by  now  be  aware  of 
the  incomparable  treasures  it  contains.  I  1 
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(Continued  from  page  108)  him  from  his 
car  and  handcuffed  him  while  running  his 
name  through  a  computer,  on  the  pretext 
that  his  license-plate  light  was  broken. 
Wilkes  has  filed  suit  and  the  case  is 
pending;  Morgan  has  won  a  $540,000 
judgment  against  the  officer  who 
roughed  him  up. 

Gates  is  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  by 
his  department's  behavior.  In  fact,  Joe 
Morgan's  court  victory  offends  him. 

"The  narcotics  detail  at  the  airport  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  the  past,"  he 
says.  "Joe  Morgan  fit  the  profile  and  was 
detained,  not  much  more.  Apparently 
some  wrestling  went  into  it.  We  don't 
think  the  officer  was  wrong.  But  even  if 
the  officer  were  wrong  in  detaining  this 
guy  for  a  few  minutes,  is  that  worth  de- 
stroying him?  Because  the  next  question 
is  one  the  American  public  has  to  ask:  Do 
you  think  that  police  officer  is  ever  going 
to  stop  another  person?"  In  the  wake  of 
the  King  beating,  Gates  adds,  "Already 
I'm  thinking  I  can't  in  good  conscience  tell 
my  police  officers  to  do  their  work  in  the 
same  fashion.  And  that  bothers  me.  I  fear 
the  result  will  be  a  city  that  is  not  a  very  nice 
place  to  live  or  do  business  in — not  the  City 
of  Angels  at  all." 

This  rousing  defense  of  his  officer 
draws  on  personal  experience — Gates 


himself  was  successfully  sued  for  dam- 
ages in  a  misconduct  case.  The  case  con- 
cerned Jessie  Larez.  a  fifty-five-year-old 
East  Los  Angeles  man  whose  son,  Ed- 
ward, was  thought  to  possess  a  gun  used 
in  a  gang  killing.  In  June  1986  six  police- 
men surrounded  the  Larez  home  in  search 
of  the  weapon,  which  was  not  found.  The 
police  were  greeted  at  the  door  by  Jessie, 
who  allegedly  punched  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  chest.  Jessie  was  thrown  to  the  floor 
and  had  his  nose  broken. 

In  October  1988  a  federal  jury  deter- 
mined that  the  police  had  used  excessive 
force,  and  awarded  Larez  and  his  family 
$90, 000.  Encouraged,  the  Larezes'  attor- 
ney, Stephen  Yagman,  persuaded  them  to 
press  civil  charges  against  Daryl  Gates 
personally.  Yagman,  who  calls  Gates  a 
"charming  sociopath" — one  of  his  kinder 
observations  about  the  chief— and  who 
says  his  aim  in  bringing  such  cases  is 
"to  humiliate  the  police,"  hoped  to 
demonstrate  that  Gates  had  sanctioned 
the  violence. 

On  the  witness  stand.  Gates  kept  his 
composure.  "Do  you  consider  a  broken 
nose  to  be  a  serious  injury?"  Yagman  de- 
manded at  one  point.  "I  think  any  broken 
bone  is  serious,  yes,"  the  chief  replied. 

"I  didn't  damage  him  much,"  Yagman 
admits.  But  then  Gates  met  reporters  out- 


side the  courthouse  and  gave  an  impromp- 
tu press  conference.  He  complained  that 
the  Larezes  had  come  to  court  "cleaned 
up  and  beautiful"  so  that  jurors  would  see 
them  as  innocent  victims,  rather  than  dan- 
gerous criminals.  As  for  Jessie  Larez's 
nose,  he  was  "probably  lucky  that's  all  he 
had  broken." 

Yagman  had  cardboard  charts  made  up 
of  Gates's  explosive  remarks,  and  the 
judge  admitted  them  into  evidence.  "The 
jurors  were  shocked,"  says  Yagman. 
Within  two  hours,  they  reached  a  verdict: 
Daryl  Gates  had  to  pay  $170,000  to  the 
Larezes  from  his  own  pocket. 

For  once.  Gates  had  the  support  of 
Mayor  Bradley,  who  argued  that  the  fine 
would  set  a  bad  precedent,  and  who  voted 
along  with  the  council  to  pay  it  from  the 
city  coffers.  (Yagman.  infuriated,  calls 
Bradley,  who  is  black,  an  Uncle  Tom.) 
Gates  has  appealed  the  judgment,  and 
he's  still  bitter  about  the  verdict. 

"The  court  ruined  me,"  he  says  agitat- 
edly, "ruined  forty-two  years  of  service, 
just  lor  speaking  my  mind."  The  force 
appears  to  agree  with  Gates,  "He  u 
lucky — a  little  broken  nose."  a  sergeant 
says  of  fare/.  "Shoving  an  officer  is  ,i 
felony.  If  the  officer  had  a  nightstick,  this 
guy  could  have  had  a  broken  arm.  Maybe 
that's  what  the  chief  meant." 
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Gates's  reaction  to  the  Larez  incident 
was  a  sure  guide  to  his  leadership 
style,  as  he  proved  in  the  aftermath  of 
Rodney  King's  ordeal.  Asked  in  a  TV  in- 
terview if  he  would  apologize  to  King, 
who  was  still  in  the  hospital,  Gates  re- 
sponded that  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he's 
on  parole  and  a  convicted  robber  I'd  be 
glad  to  apologize."  The  chief  still  wants 
to  know  what's  wrong  with  that.  "Under- 
stand, this  comes  from  a  police  perspec- 
tive," he  says.  "The  last  people  on  earth 
a  police  officer  wants  to  apologize  to  are 
convicted  robbers  on  parole.  But  it  didn't 
make  any  difference — this  guy  deserved 
an  apology.  That  was  the  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  make. 

"Obviously,"  he  adds  with  a  sigh, 
"that  point  was  lost." 

The  point  was  not  at  all  lost  on  the 
troops — it  was  a  perfect  expression  of 
Us  Against  Them.  "I  agree  with  the 
chief.  Rodney  King's  actions  in  the  past 
got  him  to  be  in  this  situation,"  says  an 
officer  in  one  of  the  city's  busiest  divi- 
sions. At  one  point  another  officer  pre- 
dicted that  "King  will  be  back  in  some 
kind  of  trouble." 

(He  was  right.  On  May  29,  two  under- 
cover cops  followed  a  male  prostitute 
dressed  as  a  woman  into  a  Chevrolet  Blaz- 
er truck  whose  driver  turned  out  to  be 
Rodney  King.  When  they  flashed  their 
badges,  King  allegedly  tried  to  mow  one 
of  them  down  with  his  vehicle.  He  is 
being  investigated  for  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon — the  truck — by  the 
D.A.'s  office.) 

As  for  the  four  indicted  officers,  their 
peers  seem  hesitant  to  condemn  them  on 
the  basis  of  the  video.  Most  say  that  their 
first  thought  on  watching  the  tape  was  that 
King  must  have  done  something  to  pro- 
voke the  officers  in  the  minutes  before  the 
taping  started.  It  is  rare  for  members  of 
the  L.A.P.D.  to  openly  defend  the  beating 
itself.  "It  scares  me  that  he  could  have 
made  such  a  bad  judgment,"  says  Ser- 
geant Dan  Honey  of  Koon.  "I  just  want  to 
believe  there  was  some  other  factor.  Be- 
cause whenJKing]  was  down,  even  if  he's 
not  doing  what  you're  telling  him,  there's 
no  way  in  the  world  you  can  justify  slam- 
ming the  guy." 

Others  are  more  outspoken  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  four  officers.  "Most  of  [the 
video]  looks  good  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned," one  officer  at  a  downtown  divi- 
sion says.  "A  couple  of  things,  they 
might  have  gone  overboard.  I  don't  know 
if  he  was  'motherfucking'  them — if  he 
was  still  being  verbally  aggressive.  He 
still  had  his  fist  clenched.  How  big  was 
he?  That's  another  thing.  Why  is  it  worth 


one  policeman  getting  hurt  over  a  dummy 
like  this?  The  most  important  thing  is  to 
go  home  to  Mama.  Safety  is  number  one, 
and  screw  everything  else." 

Listen  to  this,"  Daryl  Gates  says. 
He  is  seated  at  the  conference  ta- 
ble outside  his  office.  He  slips  a  cassette 
into  a  portable  player  and  hits  the  play 
button.  It  sounds  like  bursts  of  firecrack- 
ers. 

"Gunfire,"  Gates  explains.  We  are  lis- 
tening to  a  traditional  New  Year's  Eve 
celebration  recorded  from  the  top  of  the 
station  house  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion, downtown.  "This  should  give  you 
some  idea  how  many  guns  are  out  there, 
and  what  police  officers  have  to  face.  If 
you  listen  carefully,  you  can  hear  the 
semi-automatics.  Every  year  there  are  one 
or  two  fatalities  from  drunk  people  firing 
their  weapons  in  the  air.  It's  been  so  bad 
our  police  officers  have  had  to  run  for 
cover  under  the  freeway  bridge.  One  year 
we  put  on  a  campaign,  and  our  slogan  was 
'Don't  Shoot  in  the  Air.'  We  made  a  big 
error.  People  thought,  O.K.,  we'll  shoot 
in  the  ground." 

That  Gates  so  well  articulates  the  frus- 
trations of  the  street  officer  is  another  cu- 
rious paradox — he  has  spent  most  of  his 
forty-two  years  in  the  L.A.P.D.  in  admin- 
istrative jobs,  seeing  very  little  combat. 
As  chief,  Gates  is  usually  holed  up  at  the 
Parker  Center,  a  sedate  office  complex,  or 
in  meetings  with  the  Police  Commission, 
and  he  rarely  gets  to  visit  the  eighteen  di- 
visions around  the  city.  He  relies  on  di- 
vision commanders  and  adjutants  to 
keep  him  informed.  Most  of  his  8,300 
'officers  have  met  him  fleetingly,  if  at 
all.  But  his  presence  is  always  felt. 
Gates  communicates  often  with  the 
troops  in  the  "Chief's  Message"  video- 
tapes shown  at  roll  calls. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Newton 
Division,  Bob  Brannon,  a  black  sergeant 
with  twenty-one  years  on  the  force,  is  de- 
fending his  chief,  explaining  that  it  would 
be  bad  for  morale  if  he  were  forced  to 
resign  because  of  Rodney  King.  "How 
can  the  chief  be  with  everyone  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day?"  he  asks.  "All  he  can 
do  is  set  policy,  and  if  officers  deviate, 
punish  them.  And  he  does  that." 

Brannon  used  to  work  swat;  he  has  a 
smooth  professionalism  and  a  disarming 
manner.  The  Newton  Division,  in  down- 
town L.A. — also  known  as  "Shootin' 
Newton" — has  long  been  one  of  the  city's 
roughest.  As  a  teenager  growing  up  here, 
Brannon 's  wife  was  shot  in  the  face  by  a 
robber  at  a  Jack  in  the  Box.  Just  last 
weekend,  Brannon  says,  there  were  six 


shootings  and  three  fatalities.  The  neigh- 
borhood used  to  be  all  black,  but  is  now 
50  percent  Hispanic.  Two  of  the  best- 
known  gangs,  the  Bloods  and  the  Crips, 
are  active  here;  in  copspeak,  members  are 
"gangbangers." 

Brannon  slips  his  nightstick  into  the 
holder  mounted  inside  his  car  door, 
checks  his  Taser  gun,  and  heads  out.  As 
he  turns  his  car  off  Central  Avenue  onto  a 
side  street,  he  gives  a  guided  tour  of  the 
rubbled  and  graffiti -pocked  neighbor- 
hood. "You  get  the  lowest  people  living 
down  here,"  he  says.  "I  bet  if  you  check 
all  these  people" — indicating  a  loitering 
group — "they've  all  been  arrested  and  did 
some  kind  of  time."  The  transvestites 
aren't  out  yet,  but  Brannon  points  out  a 
couple  of  "strawberries" — female  pros- 
titutes who  turn  tricks  to  buy  rock  co- 
caine. It's  still  early  and  business  is 
slow.  "The  criminal  element  is  just 
starting  to  wake  up." 

Minutes  later,  Brannon's  M.D.T. 
screen  comes  alive  with  the  shift's  first 
"hot  shot" — a  dangerous  situation  that 
calls  for  backup.  A  gun  has  been  fired  at 
the  intersection  of  Towne  and  Fifty-first. 
Brannon  is  not  impressed.  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple just  shoot  off  guns  to  see  if  they 
work." 

The  first  to  arrive,  Brannon  finds  noth- 
ing stirring.  He  stops  a  Hispanic  man. 

"Did  you  hear  a  gun?" 

The  man  shrugs,  uncomprehending. 

"^'A/o  pistolas?"  Brannon  ventures. 
Spanish  is  now  taught  at  the  academy,  but 
a  lot  of  officers  speak  only  pidgin  phrases. 

Over  the  next  few  hours,  Brannon's 
calls  will  fall  almost  evenly  into  two  cate- 
gories: gang  violence  and  domestic  vio- 
lence. A  gangbanger  fires  a  shot  into  a 
woman's  house — the  bullet  narrowly 
misses  several  guests  and  shatters  a  mir- 
ror— supposedly  because  she  refused  to 
give  up  her  white  church  hat.  An  es- 
tranged husband  threatens  to  burn  down 
his  wife's  house.  A  baby  shower  ends 
abruptly  when  one  intoxicated  family 
member  bludgeons  another.  "We  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  bullshit,"  Brannon  says. 

Presently,  there  is  another  hot  shot — a 
seventeen-year-old  black  youth,  possibly 
armed  with  a  .45.  This  time,  Brannon  is 
beaten  to  the  scene  by  two  other  police 
cars.  A  blue-and-white  Bell  JetRanger 
helicopter  circles  overhead. 

The  elderly  black  man  who  reported 
seeing  the  gun  points  out  the  youth  to  the 
police — a  tall,  lanky  kid  in  a  blue  Dodgers 
cap,  the  Crips'  color.  "His  name  is  Jer- 
maine,"  the  man  says.  "Stupid-ass  kid — 
I  seen  him  grow  up."  A  blond  officer  un- 
holsters  his  gun  and  gets  on  his  bullhorn. 
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'Come  here,  Jermaine!"  he  orders,  and 
as  the  boy  approaches,  the  officer  draws 
his  gun  in  a  two-handed  grip.  Jermaine 
flattens  out  on  the  ground.  A  woman  offi- 
cer kneels  down  on  his  shoulders  as  taught 
at  the  academy  and  handcuffs  him. 

But  no  gun  is  found  on  him;  the  boy  is 
let  go.  Now  Brannon  has  to  explain  what 
happened  to  Jermaine's  mother,  who  wit- 
nessed the  arrest.  "A  mother  seeing  her 
son  get  proned  out  at  gunpoint,"  he  says, 
shaking  his  head.  "But  we  can't  take  a 
chance..."  Fortunately,  the  woman 
doesn't  appear  to  mind,  but  these  days, 
because  of  Rodney  King,  the  officers  are 
especially  worried  about  excessive-force 
complaints.  "You  stop  someone  for  a 
traffic  ticket  now,"  Brannon  sighs,  "and 
they  say,  'You're  gonna  beat  me  like 
King,  and  I'm  gonna  sue  you.' 

Not  far  from  Newton  is  the  Rampart 
Division,  which  holds  the  record  for 
crimes  per  day.  A  wedge  of  downtown, 
Rampart  includes  Mac  Arthur  Park,  of 
song  fame — a  place  where  fleeing  gang 
members  like  to  toss  their  guns.  As  the 
morning  shift  at  Rampart  begins  with  roll 
call,  the  commander,  Captain  Richard 
Wemmer,  is  giving  his  officers  a  pep  talk, 
congratulating  them  because  Rampart  "is 
the  only  division  after  the  Rodney  King 
incident  where  arrests  are  up." 

One  of  Wemmer' s  men,  Sergeant  Ron 
Moen,  is  the  very  picture  of  an  Adam  12 
cop — tall,  sandy-haired,  forty-two,  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  Moen  uses  his  Code  7 
time — lunch  hour — to  work  out  with 
weights.  He  lives  in  a  "quiet  bedroom 
community"  up  in  the  mountains  to  re- 
lieve stress.  He  is  a  department  chaplain, 
soft-spoken,  but  capable  in  a  split  second 
of  barking  an  order — he  has  what  the  po- 
lice call  "command  presence." 

Moen  used  to  work  up  in  the  Valley, 
near  where  King  was  arrested,  but  trans- 
ferred here  because  "my  own  people — I 
mean  Caucasians — treated  me  worse  than 
any  black,  Hispanic,  or  poor  person  has 
ever  treated  me."  Rampart  is  home  to 
Salvadorans,  Colombians,  Nicaraguans, 
and  Cubans.  "A  lot  of  them,  all  they've 
known  is  violence,"  Moen  says.  "They 
bring  it  with  'em.  Reported  crimes  seem 
to  be  going  up.  It's  a  deterioration  of 
society.  Yesterday,  we  took  five  guns 
during  day  watch.  They  call  us  'the  thin 
blue  line,'  and  we  are  a  very  thin  blue 
line,  between  the  criminal  and  innocent 
populace." 

Most  crimes  here  involve  gangs  or 
drugs  or  both.  Moen  points  to  a  pair  of 


sneakers  hanging  over  a  telephone  line — 
that  means  drugs  are  sold  on  this  block. 
One  prominent  gang  is  called  M.S.,  for 
mara  savatrucha  ("cool  Salvadoran 
dudes").  Moen  indicates  a  wall  where 
someone  has  x-ed  out  one  gang's  name 
and  written  the  name  of  his  own.  "When 
you  cross  out  a  gang's  graffiti,  you  might 
as  well  be  slapping  their  mother,"  he 
says.  "They  will  kill  for  that."  < 

By  early  afternoon,  Moen  seems  almost 
apologetic.  The  hot  shots  have  been  few 
and  uneventful.  A  man  reported  to  have  a 
knife  is  actually  armed  with  a  small 
screwdriver.  A  gang  member  tosses  a  Mo- 
lotov  cocktail  into  a  man's  living  room, 
but  ineptly  uses  a  Michelob  bottle,  which 
fails  to  shatter,  and  the  intended  victim 
puts  it  out  in  the  kitchen  sink. 

But  then,  at  about  two  P.M.,  Moen  re- 
ceives the  familiar  call — shooting  in  prog- 
ress. He  races  to  the  spot,  at  Pico  and 
Alvarado,  and  finds  the  victim  lying  at  the 
end  of  a  driveway,  a  bullet  hole  in  his 
back.  On  the  sidewalk  are  some  live 
rounds  and  the  victim's  cap  and  loafers. 
He  is  a  Hispanic  male  in  his  twenties  who, 
Moen  later  learns,  goes  by  the  street  name 
"Rascal." 

" iSehor?  ^;Senor?"  Moen  says,  but 
Rascal,  a  blank  expression  on  his  face,  is 
gasping  for  breath. 

A  paramedic  team  arrives,  shears  off 
Rascal's  striped  shirt  and  pants,  and  lifts 
him,  buck  naked,  onto  a  stretcher.  The 
medics  wrap  him  in  a  pressurized  body- 
suit, designed  to  keep  blood  in  the  brain 
and  chest  cavity,  and  load  him  into  an  am- 
bulance bound  for  the  U.S.C.  Medical 
Center.  Moen  has  a  talk  with  the  ambu- 
lance driver  before  he  takes  off. 

"The  driver  says  he's  gonna  die — he 
just  doesn't  know  it  yet,"  Moen  reports. 
His  tone  is  Hat;  he's  seen  this  all  before. 
"But  if  they  can  get  him  stabilized,  may- 
be they  can  get  a  dying  declaration  before 
he  leaves  this  world." 

Police  work  is  apt  to  make  one  gloomy 
about  human  nature,  but  Daryl  Gates 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  job  armed  with 
a  natural  pessimism.  In  speeches.  Gates 
describes  a  world  in  which  people  are  in- 
herently criminal  and  the  only  remedy  is 
iron  self-discipline.  It  is  tempting  to  trace 
the  chief's  Manichaean  view  back  to  his 
own  upbringing  with  an  alcoholic  father. 
Gates  admits  that,  having  noted  the  paren- 
tal addiction,  "I  have  always  tried  to  be  in 
control."  He  feels  he  has  succeeded.  "I 
guess  that's  one  reason  I'm  so  critical  of 
others  who  show  a  lack  of  discipline — 
casual  drug  users,  for  example,"  he  adds, 
sidestepping  the  glaring  loss  of  control  ex- 


hibited by  his  own  officers  in  the  King 
beating. 

The  chief  is  full  of  jeremiads  against 
the  citizenry — indeed,  in  a  favorite  after- 
dinner  speech,  he  literally  casts  himself  as 
the  biblical  Jeremiah,  foretelling  the  ruin 
of  a  too  permissive  society.  Just  like  his 
police  force,  with  whom  you  cannot  nego- 
tiate, there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin  in  his 
theology. 

Gates  was  born  in  Glendale,  California, 
on  August  30,  1926,  and  grew  up  in  High- 
land Park,  not  far  from  where  he  lives  to- 
day. (He  also  keeps  a  beach  house  in 
Orange  County.)  He  had  two  brothers: 
Lowell,  who  was  four  years  older,  and 
Steve,  eleven  years  younger.  His  father, 
Paul,  was  a  plumber — "Good  one,  too," 
Gates  says — and  his  mother,  Arvilla,  was 
a  dress  cutter  who  worked  in  a  factory  six 
days  a  week,  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Gates  speajes  of  his  mother,  who  died  in 
1973.  in  reverential  tones — usually  as 
"my  dear  mother."  "One  Sunday,  she 
was  taking  a  great  big  pot  of  oatmeal  from 
the  stove  to  the  table,  and  she  slipped,  and 
the  pot  went  up  in  the  air,  and  that  hot 
oatmeal  came  down  all  over  her  legs.  Ter- 
rible burns.  Yet  she  was  somehow  able  to 
drag  herself  out  of  bed  every  morning, 
walk  a  long  distance  to  work  from  the  end 
of  her  streetcar  ride,  then  stand  all  day 
doing  her  dress  cutting.  People  are  just 
not  made  that  way  today." 

Gates  grew  up  poor,  and  Paul  Gates's 
drinking  problem  did  not  help  matters.  "It 
was  a  very  embarrassing  period  of  my 
life,"  Gates  acknowledges.  "It  was  harm- 
ful to  the  family  structure,  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  my  mother.  I  had  a  lot  of 
resentment  with  my  father — not  that  I 
didn't  love  him.  He  was  a  good  guy  when 
he  was  sober,  and  not  a  good  guy  when  he 
was  drinking."  Paul  Gates  eventually 
swore  off  liquor,  but  remained  largely  ab- 
sent from  Daryl's  life.  By  the  time  he 
dried  out,  he  had  separated  from  Arvilla 
and  settled  in  Sacramento. 

Lowell  became  a  surrogate  father, 
(iates  says,  and  was  a  good  role  model. 
"Talk  about  moral.  Never  swore,  never 
drank,  never  smoked.  He  was  great  with 
kids,  always  teaching  them  sports,  ureal 
with  his  hands,  a  fine  artist — he  could 
build  anything,  from  a  small  model  to  a 
house."  Lowell  was  also  an  epileptic, 
which  led  to  his  premature  death  in  1953. 
at  age  thirty-one.  He  was  surfing  oil  the 
beach  at  San  Onolrc  when  he  suffered  a 
seizure  and  drowned,  (iates  was  devastat- 
ed. "That  was  the  only  time  I've  evei 
seen  him  cry,"  says  Wanda  Stiles.  Ins 
first  wile. 

Gates  met  Wanda  at  John  Mini  Junioi 
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College,  where  he  enrolled  after  a  stint  in 
the  navy.  "She  was  one  of  the  cheerlead- 
ers and  gorgeous,"  recalls  Daryl's  brother 
Steve.  When  they  married,  he  was  still  a 
few  months  shy  of  twenty-one;  his  mother 
had  to  give  her  consent.  Daryl  and  Wanda 
were  whisked  directly  from  the  license 
bureau  to  a  guest  spot  on  Art  Linkletter's 
radio  program.  "I  guess  we  were  the  cut- 
est couple  that  signed  up  for  a  license  that 
day,"  Wanda  says. 

In  1949,  Wanda  became  pregnant,  and 
Daryl,  still  in  school,  felt  a  pressing  need 
to  earn  some  money.  A  friend  suggested 
the  police  force,  which,  he  pointed  out, 
encouraged  its  members  to  continue  their 
education.  Daryl  fit  the  physical  profile — 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  and  in  ex- 
cellent shape — but  he  felt  the  job  was  be- 
neath him  intellectually.  So  did  his  father 
and  brothers.  "There  was  a  general  dis- 
dain for  police  officers  in  my  family," 
recalls  Steve  Gates,  who  later  followed  in 
Daryl's  footsteps  and  is  today  a  captain  in 
the  L.A.P.D. 

Daryl  was  finally  swayed  by  the  large 
salary:  $290  a  month.  (Today  he  makes 
$168,000  a  year.)  In  September  1949,  one 
month  after  Wanda  gave  birth  to  Suzanne 
Deborah,  he  entered  the  police  academy, 
convinced  that  "I  was  probably  the  smart- 
est guy  becoming  a  cop  there  ever  was." 
[  He  soon  changed  his  mind,  caught  in  the 
spell  of  a  deputy  chief,  William  Parker, 
who  taught  the  history  of  policing.  A 
natural  orator,  Parker  is  said  to  have 
been  the  one  who  coined  the  phrase  "the 
thin  blue  line."  He  was  also  so  icy  that 
former  L.A.P.D.  sergeant  Gene  Rod- 
denberry,  who  created  the  Star  Trek  se- 
ries, supposedly  made  him  the  model  for 
Mr.  Spock. 

By  1950,  Daryl  Gates  had  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  public  administration 
from  U.S.C.,  and  was  directing  traffic  on 
the  corner  of  Olympic  and  Broadway. 
That  year,  Chief  William  Worton  retired, 
and  Bill  Parker  replaced  him.  One  of  the 
privileges  of  being  the  chief  was  having  a 
personal  driver  who  also  served  as  a  body- 
guard. An  Internal  Affairs  sergeant,  re- 
membering Gates's  strong  physical  build 
and  talent  as  a  marksman  at  the  academy, 
recommended  him  for  the  job. 

Parker  found  a  most  willing  protege  in 
Gates.  "I've  always  felt  we  developed  a 
relationship  that  was  more  than  just  a 
chief  and  a  pojice  officer,  but  kind  of  a 
father-son  relationship,"  Gates  says.  "He 
didn't  have  any  children,  and  I  think  he 
saw  in  me  an  opportunity  to  mold  some- 
body. He  knew  that  I  had  a  tremendous 
respect  for  him  and  that  I  hung  on  every 
word." 


The  security  job  lasted  for  about  a  year, 
and  then  Gates  moved  into  the  juvenile 
division,  a  job  akin  to  social  work.  From 
there,  Gates  transferred  to  central  vice,  a 
beat  that  entailed  busting  up  illegal  gam- 
bling games,  arresting  prostitutes  and 
bookies,  and  rousting  homosexuals  from 
public  rest  rooms.  On  the  vice  squad, 
Gates  suffered  his  worst  injury.  He  was 
chasing  a  hooker  when  her  pimp  grabbed 
him  from  behind.  As  Gates  tried  to  shake 
the  man  off  his  back,  the  woman  pulled 
out  a  knife  and  slashed  Gates's  head. 
"That  wasn't  so  bad,"  Gates  says,  "but 
then  she  bit  me  to  the  bone — and  talk 
about  painful. "  Gates  wasn't  too  worried 
about  the  knife  wound — "I  have  such  a 
hard  head,  that  was  my  least  vulnerable 
spot" — but  as  he  was  being  bandaged,  he 
fretted  about  the  bite.  "I  kept  wondering 
if  I  could  get  syphilis." 

Gates  was  soon  transferred  off  the  vice 
squad  and  into  a  series  of  administrative 
jobs.  Rumor  had  it  that  Parker,  alarmed 
over  the  stabbing,  did  not  want  to  see  his 
protege  and  a  potential  future  chief  get 
himself  killed.  In  any  case,  Gates  wound 
up  as  Parker's  adjutant — a  glorified  ap- 
pointments secretary — and  the  only  bru- 
tality he  witnessed  was  in  the  chief's 
management  style. 

Gates  began  to  study  hard  for  depart- 
mental exams,  scoring  first  on  every  test 
he  took — a  feat  unmatched  in  the  annals 
of  the  L.A.P.D.  He  made  sergeant  in 
1955,  lieutenant  in  1959,  captain  in  1963. 
Two  years  later  he  was  promoted  again,  to 
inspector,  a  rank  that  today  is  known  as 
commander. 

Around  this  time,  after  eighteen  years 
of  marriage,  Gates  separated  from  Wan- 
da. Their  divorce  would  not  become  final 
for  three  more  years.  In  addition  to 
Debby,  they  now  had  two  other  children, 
Kathy  Lea,  born  in  1950,  and  Lowell 
Scott,  born  in  1955.  Wanda  retained  cus- 
tody. It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  caused 
the  divorce,  or  even  who  initiated  it. 
Gates  will  not  discuss  the  subject,  and 
Wanda  is  still  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the 
marriage  failed.  "They  grew  apart,"  of- 
fers one  family  member.  "We  all  have 
idiosyncrasies,  and  theirs  became 
acute."  Wanda  has  nothing  critical  to 
say  about  her  ex-husband,  apart  from 
observing  that  "there  really  has  to  be 
something  wrong  with  somebody  who  is 
so  honest." 

A  few  years  after  the  separation,  Gates 
met  a  flight  attendant  in  her  twenties, 
Sima  Lallich,  aboard  a  United  Airlines  jet 
heading  for  Los  Angeles.  She  was  the 
dark-haired,  vivacious  daughter  of  a  West 
Virginia   steelworker.    They    married    in 


1970.  There  are  no  children  from  the 
chief's  second  marriage.  Gates  denied 
several  requests  to  allow  Sima,  whom  he 
calls  Sam,  to  be  interviewed  for  this  arti- 
cle. Several  years  ago,  however,  she  de- 
scribed their  home  life  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  one  of  happy  seclusion:  "We 
don't  entertain  much.  I  guess  we're  really 
sort  of  dull." 

Gates's  self-control  would  meet  its  se- 
verest test  in  the  summer  of  1965.  It 
is  worth  remembering  that  the  infamous 
Watts  riot,  in  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Rod- 
ney King  incident,  was  touched  off  when 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  stopped  a 
black  motorist.  ("We  have  a  lot  to  thank 
the  highway  patrol  for  in  our  long  histo- 
ry," Gates  says,  observing  the  irony.)  On 
August  11,  1965,  Marquette  Frye  was 
pulled  over  at  the  corner  of  116th  Street 
and  Avalon  in  the  predominantly  black 
Watts  neighborhood,  and  placed  under  ar- 
rest for  drunken  driving.  When  he  resist- 
ed, one  of  the  officers  struck  him  in  the 
stomach  several  times  with  a  blackjack.  A 
large,  angry  crowd  gathered  at  the  scene, 
and  the  officers  radioed  for  help. 

Gates,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to 
inspector,  was  on  his  way  to  check  out  a 
strike  at  nearby  Harvey  Aluminum  when 
he  got  word  of  a  "415' ' — a  disturbance  of 
the  peace.  The  rioting  had  begun.  Over 
the  next  few  days,  cars  were  overturned, 
store  windows  smashed,  buildings  gutted. 
By  all  accounts.  Gates  acquitted  himself 
well.  Unfortunately,  other  members  of  the 
L.A.P.D.,  and  the  national  guardsmen 
called  for  by  Bill  Parker,  did  not.  A  report 
prepared  at  the  time  by  the  L.A.P.D.  dis- 
closes that  about  thirty  people  were  killed 
by  officers  and  guardsmen,  many  of  them 
suspected  looters  fleeing  the  crime  scene. 
Each  of  these  deaths  is  labeled  a  "justifi- 
able homicide." 

Parker  did  nothing  to  soothe  racial  ten- 
sions. The  rioters,  he  said,  were  "mon- 
keys in  a  zoo."  There  was  no  point  in 
sitting  down  with  black  mediators,  be- 
cause "the  so-called  leaders  of  the  Negro 
community  can't  lead  at  all."  Parker  even 
went  on  television  to  warn  that  "by  1970, 
45  percent  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Los 
Angeles  will  be  Negro.  ...  If  you  don't 
[support  the  police],  come  1970,  God 
help  you."  There  were  loud  calls  for  his 
resignation,  including  a  rebuke  from  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr. 

Parker  weathered  the  storm,  but  died  a 
year  later  of  a  heart  attack,  having 
served  sixteen  years  as  chief.  After  an 
interim  replacement.  Gates  ran  for 
Parker's  job,  but  was  beaten  out  by  Tom 
Reddin,  who  quit  after  two  years  to  be- 
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me  a  TV  commentator.  Gates  ran  for 
chief  again,  this  time  losing  out  to  Ed 
Davis,  who  stayed  on  for  nine  years  and 
is  now  a  state  senator.  Daryl  Gates  was 
finally  sworn  in  as  chief  on  March  24, 
1978.  He  was  fifty-one. 

To  many  outside  observers.  Gates  is  the 
very  reincarnation  of  Bill  Parker — tough, 
militaristic,  racist.  That  Gates  is  a  staunch 
apologist  for  Parker,  blindly  refusing  to 
admit  that  his  mentor  was  a  bigot,  does 
little  to  enhance  his  credibility  with  his 
critics.  Gates's  own  image  problems  stem 
from  a  number  of  public  comments  he's 
made  over  the  years.  No  sooner  had  he 
become  chief,  for  example,  than  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Police  Commission  why 
Latinos  were  not  being  promoted  in  large 
numbers:  a  lot  of  them  were  "lazy."  This 
remark  has  haunted  Gates  for  thirteen 
years — and  perhaps  unfairly.  Bob  Medi- 
na, a  Hispanic  captain  in  the  Hollenbeck 
Division,  says  that  Gates  was  merely 
quoting  a  remark  that  he  himself  had 
made  to  the  chief  a  few  days  earlier. 

No  comment  has  haunted  Gates  more 
than  his  1982  explanation  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  why  more  blacks  than 
whites  were  dying  in  police  choke  holds: 
"We  may  be  finding  that  in  some  blacks 
when  [the  choke  hold]  is  applied,  the 
veins  or  arteries  do  not  open  up  as  fast  as 
they  do  on  normal  people."  Gates  insists 
that  this  comment,  although  miserably 
worded,  was  misconstrued  by  others;  to 
him,  "normal"  meant  those  not  suffering 
from  hypertension,  a  disease  more  com- 
mon in  blacks. 

Gates  has  found  widespread  support 
among  his  black  officers.  Former  assistant 
chief  Jesse  Brewer,  for  instance,  admits 
that  the  "normal  people"  statement  both- 
ered him,  but  insists  that  Gates  is  "abso- 
lutely not"  a  racist.  "You  have  to  realize, 
this  was  a  very  racist  department  in  the 
old  days,"  he  says.  "Gates  gave  me  com- 
mand of  the  elite  Metropolitan  Division, 
and  promoted  more  blacks  and  Hispanics 
and  women  to  positions  of  influence  than 
any  other  chief."  And  although  Gates 
won't  comment,  department  insiders  see 
Deputy  Chief  Bernie  Parks,  who  is  black, 
as  his  chosen  successor. 

Every  newborn  is  a  little  savage," 
Gates  has  remarked  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  he  is  happy  to  embel- 
lish this  theme:  "They  puke  all  over  you 
and  crap  all  over  you,  they  don't  work, 
there's  no  way  you  can  deny  them  what 
they  want.  That's  the  beginning,  and  par- 


ents have  to  recognize  their  tremendous 
responsibility  to  mold  that  little  savage 
into  something  worthwhile." 

For  Gates's  son,  it  didn't  quite  work 
out  that  way:  Scott  is  a  junkie  and  a  felon. 
There  is  a  widely  held  belief  that  Gates 
callously  washed  his  hands  of  Scott  as 
soon  as  he  got  into  trouble.  The  facts  do 
not  support  this  conclusion — though  it 
seems  cold-blooded  to  some  people  that  in 
light  of  his  son's  history  Gates  would  rec- 
ommend, even  in  jest,  shooting  casual 
drug  users.  Gates  finds  this  criticism  exas- 
perating. "My  son  is  an  addict,"  he 
points  out — and  addicts  live  in  their  own 
purgatory,  having  already,  in  effect, 
"shot  themselves." 

Gates  speaks  of  Scott  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  sadness,  stating  sever- 
al times  that  he  still  loves  his  son.  Some 
guilt  creeps  in  as  well.  "Every  parent 
that's  ever  had  a  child  go  wrong  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form — every  thoughtful 
parent — always  blames  himself,"  he 
says.  "You  think  of  all  the  things  you 
didn't  do  and  should  have  done,  and  you 
can  drive  yourself  crazy  over  that."  But, 
at  the  same  time.  Gates  is  hard-pressed 
to  cite  anything  he  could  have  done  dif- 
ferently. "You  always  look  for  the  'rea- 
sons,' but  the  reasons  are  very  simple. 
It's  a  breakdown  in  a  person's  self-con- 
trol." 

"I've  never  questioned  my  father's 
love,"  Scott  says,  agreeing  that  the  chief 
deserves  none  of  the  blame  for  his  drug 
problem.  As  he  recounts  his  story,  a  tragic 
theme  emerges:  his  life's  ambition  has 
been  to  please  his  father,  yet  he  has  been 
a  terrible  disappointment.  It  did  not  start 
out  that  way.  When  Scott  was  ten,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  in  the  Alhambra 
school  district  to  win  the  Presidential 
Physical  Fitness  Award.  But  around  that 
same  time  he  realized  his  parents  were 
divorcing. 

"Initially,"  Scott  says,  "I  was  told 
they  were  separating  because  Dad  needed 
time  to  study  for  his  exams,  which  made 
sense — but  kids  are  perceptive.  When  I 
saw  what  was  really  happening,  it  was 
devastating,  and  I  didn't  want  to  have  to 
face  it.  And  that's  when  I  found  escape 
through  chemicals." 

One  day  before  a.  crucial  junior-high 
football  game,  he  experienced  severe 
stomach  cramps.  A  neighborhood  doctor 
gave  him  a  shot  of  Demerol.  "It  not  only 
relieved  the  pain  of  the  cramps,  but  also 
all  the  stress  and  trauma  I  was  feeling 
from  the  divorce,"  he  says.  Scott  kept 
begging  for  another  shot.  In  the  eighth 
grade,  he  broke  his  leg  doing  the  long 
jump,  and  a  doctor  prescribed  Percodan. 


"When   Mom   wasn't   looking,    I   took 
handfuls  of  those.  That's  when  I  knew." 

Scott  was  afraid  to  share  his  secret  with 
his  father.  "There  was  a  lot  of  denial  on 
both  our  parts,"  he  says.  Then,  in  1976,t 
when  Scott  was  twenty,  he  was  driving  a 
girlfriend's  BMW  through  a  sleazy  neigh- 
borhood in  search  of  drugs,  all  the  while 
being  watched  by  narcotics  officers.  The 
narcs  got  in  touch  with  Gates,  who  incred- 
ulously demanded  proof.  Three  days  later, 
Scott  was  arrested  for  the  first  time. 
Awake  to  the  problem  at  long  last.  Gates 
offered  his  support.  "I  told  him  I'd  get 
up,  go  anywhere,  hold  him,  strap  him 
down,  do  anything — all  he'd  have  to  do  is 
call  me."  Gates  says. 

But  Scott  continued  to  get  into  trouble, 
stealing  from  family  members  and  gradu- 
ating from  marijuana  and  booze  to  PCP 
and  cocaine.  He  found  his  drug  of  choice 
— heroin — the  day  his  father  was  con- 
firmed as  chief.  Only  two  weeks  later,  an 
incoherent  Scott  Gates  was  arrested  in  a 
San  Gabriel  parking  lot.  He  was  charged 
with  possession  of  drugs  and  drug  para- 
phernalia, and  sentenced  to  a  one-year  re- 
habilitation program.  In  1980,  after  drugs 
were  detected  in  his  blood,  he  was  thrown 
in  jail  for  violating  his  probation.  Mean- 
while, Gates  was  warned  by  his  brother 
Steve,  who  had  served  in  the  narcotics  bu- 
reau, that  he  was  showing  Scott  too  much 
understanding.  Steve  advised  him  to  prac- 
tice what  is  known  in  counseling  circles  as 
"tough  love." 

Gates  took  the  advice,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult at  first.  "When  you  engage  in  tough 
love,  people  think  you're  a  miserable 
S.O.B.,"  he  says.  "I  told  Scott's  girl- 
friends to  stay  away,  that  he  would  hurt 
them  eventually.  And  they  just  thought  I 
was  horrible.  Well,  that  was  before  their 
televisions  were  stolen  and  their  hearts 
were  broken." 

In  May  1985.  Scott  checked  out  of  a 
rehab  center,  renewed  his  drug  habit,  and 
began  sleeping  on  the  street.  Wanda,  also 
a  convert  to  tough  love,  agreed  to  put  him 
up  for  one  night.  The  next  morning,  he 
walked  to  a  nearby  Huntington  Beach 
pharmacy,  faked  a  stickup  with  a  pipe, 
and  left  with  $5,000  in  drugs.  By  the  time 
he  got  back  to  his  mother's  house,  the  law 
was  in  hot  pursuit.  As  Scott  hid.  trcin 
bling,  in  the  attic,  he  heard  squad  cars  pull 
up,  the  sound  of  a  hovering  helicopter, 
and  the  click  of  shotguns.  He  gave  him- 
self up  after  a  SWAT  team  threatened  to 
use  tear  gas,  and  was  arrested  with  an 
MI6  rifle  at  his  head.  He  wound  up  in  the 
isolation  tank,  and  it  was  there  thai  In- 
read,  in  a  newspaper,  Daryl  Gates's  now 
infamous    and    widely    quoted    comment 
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about  his  son  ""He";'  gel  no  help  tr'^> 
me  "  Father  and  son  have  barely  spoken 
since. 

Scott,  now  thirty  five,  completed  the 
1  A  Marathon  last  year  and  says  he  has 
been  clean  for  more  fVian  a  year  and  a 
half.  Gates  isn't  buying  it'  '"He's  on 
methadone — that's  a  drug."  Gates  is  also 
unhappy  that  his  son  recently  sold  the 
rights  to  his  life  story  for  a  TV  mini-se- 
ries. "He's  not  selling  his  life  story — he's 
selling  mine."  (So  has  Gates,  who  col- 
lected a  reported  $300,000  advance  from 
Bantam  to  write  his  memoirs.)  "I'd  rather 
see  him  go  out  and  get  a  job  as  a  ditchdig- 
ger  or  gas-station  attendant — just  make  a 
contribution.  Gas-station  attendants  are 
sorely  needed  these  days." 

Scott  has  little  to  say  in  his  defense, 
though  he  does  propose  that  he  is  not  the 
only  family  member  with  an  addiction. 
"My  father  is  a  workaholic,"  he  points 
out.  "Had  it  not  been  work,  it  would  have 
been  something  else." 

Substance  abuse  has  also  taken  its  toll 
on  another  relative.  A  decade  ago,  Debby 
Gates  married  Daniel  Ledesma,  a  sales 
representative  with  a  record  for  drunken 
driving.  After  one  such  arrest,  Ledesma 
was  sentenced  to  a  year  of  public  service. 
Recently,  he  allegedly  bumped  his  car 
into  another  vehicle  and  was  arrested  as 
he  tried  to  run  from  the  scene.  "Daryl 
won't  even  talk  to  Danny,"  Wanda  says. 
(Gates's  other  daughter,  Kathy,  married 
into  a  more  upscale  environment.  Her  sec- 
ond husband,  Sam  Perricone  Jr.,  is  the 
wealthy  son  of  the  largest  citrus  grower  in 
the  United  States.) 

Steve  Gates,  Daryl's  police-officer 
brother,  has  had  problems  as  well.  A  dec- 
ade ago,  he  had  an  affair  with  a  woman 
who,  it  turned  out,  owned  a  San  Fernando 
Valley  brothel.  Though  he  broke  no  laws, 
he  was  suspended  for  five  days  for  his 
lapse  of  judgment,  and  has  never  been 
promoted  above  captain. 

Daryl  Gates  has  remained  free  from  the 
taint  of  .personal  scandal.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  his  nemesis.  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley.  In  March  I9K9,  City  Attorney 
James  Hahn  launched  a  probe  into  Brad- 
ley's finances.  When  Gates  was  asked  for 
help,  he  amenably  put  several  L.A.P.D. 
bunco-forgery  detectives  at  Hahn's  dis- 
posal. The  matter  was  settled  out  of  court 
in  December  1989  when  Bradley  admitted 
failing  to  disclose  stock  and  bond  invest- 
ments worth  about  $160,000.  as  required 
by  state  law.  and  paid  a  $20,000  fine. 
Meanwhile,  the  L.A.P.D.  continues  to  in- 
vestigate Bradley  on  other  possible  mis- 
deeds,   including   political    fund-raising 


violations.  Needless  to  say,  this  has  only 
deepened  the  animosity  between  Bradley 
and  Gates. 

Bradley  himself  spent  twenty  years  as  a 
policeman.  He  is  said  to  be  bitter  about 
the  department  because  his  efforts  to  rise 
above  lieutenant  were  thwarted  by  racism. 
"When  I  served  on  the  police  force,  black 
and  white  officers  were  not  allowed  to 
ride  in  the  same  patrol  car,  "  Bradley  ob- 
serves. (The  department  was  desegregated 
in  1960.)  "No  one  can  deny  racism  was  a 
fact  of  life."  Nevertheless,  Bradley  says, 
his  years  in  the  L.A.P.D.  made  him 
"more  aware  of  the  needs  of  our  offi- 
cers." Gates  scoffs  at  the  notion.  "I  don't 
think  he  has  any  sensitivity  to  how  police 
officers  feel,"  he  says. 

Gates's  paranoia  about  his  political  ene- 
mies tends  to  exacerbate  his  defensive- 
ness,  and  he  has  even  been  accused  of 
keeping  "Hoover  files"  on  some  of  them. 
In  1983,  the  Southern  California  chapter 
of  the  A.C.L.U.  won  a  $1 .8  million  inva- 
sion-of-privacy  suit  against  the  police  de- 
partment on  behalf  of  several  clients  who 
had  been  spied  on.  "We  found  if  you  crit- 
icized the  police  in  any  way,  you  were 
very  likely  to  have  a  file,"  says  A.C.L.U. 
executive  director  Ramona  Ripston.  Many 
of  these  files  still  exist,  and  Gates  has 
been  rumored  to  have  leaked  their  con- 
tents from  time  to  time. 

When  asked  to  comment,  Gates  sounds 
as  though  he's  about  to  admit  it's  all  true, 
before  springing  back  into  a  flat  denial. 
"You  cannot  be  in  this  business  as  long  as 
I've  been  without  knowing  an  awful  lot 
about  a  lot  of  people,"  he  says,  smiling. 
."That's  just  the  nature  of  the  business — 
you  know  where  a  lot  of  the  bodies  are 
buried.  I  could  probably  relate  story  after 
story  about  a  lot  of  people  in  this  commu- 
nity and  this  state.  But" — and  now  the 
smile  vanishes — "I  don't  keep  files  on 
them,  don't  extort  people,  don't  engage  in 
that  ridiculous  exercise.  Never  would." 

For  now.  Gates  insists  that  he  is  not 
going  to  leave  his  job,  especially  as  long 
as  there  is  pressure  on  him  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  mandatory  retirement — the  very 
word  seems  to  make  the  chief  nervous. 
He  points  out  that  he  is  still  in  excellent 
physical  shape.  Anyway,  Gates  wants  to 
make  sure  his  successor  comes  from 
within  the  department  so  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  Bill  Parker  can  be  carried  into 
the  next  millennium. 

Gates  says  he  is  waiting  to  see  a  list  of 
in-house  candidates  who  can  pass  the 
civil-service  exam.  "Then  I'll  think 
about  retiring,"  he  says.  "If  I  don't  get 
that  list,  forget  about  it.  I'll  be  here  till 
I'm  ninety."  □ 
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LEO    SI  July  23-August  22 

If  you're  feeling  totally  pooped  out  and  wondering  if  you're  ever  going 
to  make  it  to  your  seaside  retreat,  remember  that  Jupiter  remains  in  Leo 
until  the  end  of  August.  That  will  certainly  get  you  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  your  12th  house  on  July  11-  It 
means  more  of  a  working  vacation  than  a  complete  collapse,  though. 
When  you  get  to  your  hideaway,  remember  also  that  your  grandmoth- 
er's recommended  antidote  for  exhaustion  and  depression  was  always 
good  old-fashioned  work,  so  hum  a  happy  little  tune  and  start  sweeping 
the  sand  out  of  the  cottage. 

VIRGO    ft?  August  23-September  22 

Everybody  knows  you're  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarians  ever  to  send 
old  sweaters  to  the  Salvation  Army.  But  by  August  1  you'll  see  that 
you've  given  out  just  about  all  you've  got  for  the  great  cause  of  univer- 
sal brotherhood  and  sisterhood — not  to  mention  all  the  free  baby-sitting 
you've  done.  You  may  just  have  ladled  your  last  drop  of  soup  for  the 
101  people  you  don't  really  care  about.  Mars  enters  Virgo  on  July  16, 
so  you  may  still  be  tempted  to  be  as  helpful  and  meddlesome  as  usual. 
But  look  to  your  own  life.  Before  you  start  marching  for  legislation 
against  infant  abuse,  ask  yourself  if  you've  ever  mistreated  your  dog. 

LIBRA    ^   September  2 3-October  23 

A  scary  thought  has  been  running  through  your  mind:  Maybe  I  should 
move  closer  to  my  family.  The  solar  eclipse  on  July  1 1  affects  you  for 
at  least  a  year,  so  it's  normal  to  be  confused  about  where  to  live,  with 
whom,  whether  you  should  settle  for  a  job  that  promises  security  (a  big 
joke  in  light  of  what  has  happened  over  the  last  year)  or  simply  devote 
yourself  to  your  personal  life — another  joke,  considering  that  at  the 
present  time  it  resembles  Aspen  during  an  avalanche.  You  don't  want  to 
sell  out  and  become  a  petty,  time-card-punching,  Kafkaesque  bureau- 
crat, but  are  you  ready  to  buy  the  farm  just  yet? 

SCORPIO    TO"  October  24-November  21 

All  during  1990,  while  Jupiter  was  transiting  your  9th  house,  you 
thought,  Ah,  I'll  just  move  away,  and  then  I'll  be  happy.  Guess  what. 
Jupiter's  out  of  there,  and  the  south  node  of  the  moon  has  replaced  it  for 
another  year.  So  your  dreams  of  idyllic  bliss  over  the  mountains  and 
across  the  sea  have  serious  flaws.  Not  to  worry.  Pluto  goes  forward  on 
July  29,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  your  power  will  increase.  Just  keep 
remembering  that  your  bread  is  buttered  right  where  you  are,  so  don't 
give  up  your  citizenship.  Two  things  you've  learned:  nobody  has  all  the 
answers,  and  humility  builds  character. 

SAGITTARIUS    *&  November  22-December  21 

There  is  a  ridiculous  amount  of  pressure  on  you  to  forget  about  being 
creative  and  to  sell  out  to  business  and  make  money.  It's  enough  to 
make  you  want  to  marry  into  royalty,  just  so  you  can  stop  worrying  and 
feel  free  to  let  your  mind  do  a  little  roaming.  But  with  the  solar  eclipse 
in  your  8th  house  in  mid-July,  things  are  going  to  change.  How  gener- 
ous will  you  be  when  the  buck  stops  at  you,  when  you  have  to  play  the 
breadwinner  and  support  other  people?  In  the  coming  months,  try  ap- 
plying that  superior  intellect  of  yours  to  what  complex  and  naughty 
connections  there  might  be  between  money  and  sex. 

CAPRICORN    "Y$    December  22-January  19 

Certainly  nobody  can  stop  you  from  pushing  your  cart  around  the  super- 
market in  a  whacked-out  frenzy,  pretending  that  married  life  is  all 
Blondie-and-Dagwood  bliss.  The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  your  part- 
nership area  in  mid-July  could  be  helpful  in  getting  you  to  face  who  is 
there  for  you  and  who  isn't — without  freaking  out.  Like  the  dusty  old 
attic,  your  house  of  relationships  needs  a  good  cleaning.  If  you're  not  in 
a  relationship  right  now,  you're  probably  still  living  in  your  last  one. 
Try  not  to  feel  too  bad,  though.  We  all  have  to  leam  how  to  be  alone  at 
times,  don't  we? 


AQUARIUS    36£  January  20-February  18 

No  matter  how  exhausting  work  gets  these  days,  you  can't  seem  to 
stop.  You  figure  if  you  do  a  two-hour  power  walk,  check  all  labels  for 
sodium  content,  and  put  in  eighteen  hours  at  the  office,  you  won't  go 
completely  to  hell.  Saturn's  retrograde  in  Aquarius  last  May  is  still 
weighing  you  down,  adding  character  lines  to  your  face  and  that  aggra- 
vating gray  streak  in  your  hair.  After  the  eclipse  in  your  6th  house  in 
mid-July,  try  to  stem%ome  of  those  inexorable  forces  by  staying  busy 
and  productive.  Bitchy  observers  say  you're  slipping,  but  just  when  you 
think  you're  all  washed  up,  things  will  do  a  sudden  180. 


PISCES    7i  February  19-March  20 


All  the  joy  you  get  from  helping  the  Girl  Scouts  raise  money  for  their 
clubhouse  can't  replace  the  thrilling  touch  of  another  warm  body.  The 
moon's  nodes  will  pass  through  your  5th  and  1 1th  houses  for  another 
year,  giving  you  that  old  devil  urge  most  keenly  in  July  and  August. 
Even  if  you're  just  a  little  sick  of  stolen  kisses  and  affairs  that  go 
nowhere,  some  of  you  mad  Pisceans  are  still  "forgetting"  to  use  birth- 
control  devices,  not  for  religious  reasons  but  just  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
romance.  Crave  a  hot  love  scene  all  you  want,  but  for  the  time  being 
you're  better  off  having  coffee  with  a  pal. 

ARIES   T*  March  21 -April  19 

You'd  just  love  to  find  that  cozy  little  spot  five  miles  south  of  Briga- 
doon  where  nobody  can  hurt  you  or,  more  important,  know  your  busi- 
ness. That's  exactly  how  the  south  node  of  the  moon  in  your  4th  house 
can  seem  so  seductive.  You  yearn  for  the  days  when  you  were  protected 
by  Mom  and  Dad,  even  if  such  times  never  existed.  Especially  if  they 
never  existed.  When  Mars  enters  Virgo  on  July  16,  stay  clean  and  sober 
and  get  back  to  business.  For  whatever  reasons,  big  names  and  top 
execs  believe  in  you  now.  Don't  screw  everything  up  by  trying  to  turn 
the  boss  into  Daddy. 

TAURUS    O  April  20-May  20 

It's  maddening  to  others  the  way  you  drone  on  endlessly  about  the 
garage-door  opener  or  the  burnt  toast  and  never  once  step  back  and 
realize  that  you  have  been  talk-talk-talking  just  to  fill  a  void.  Even  if  the 
neighbors'  stereo  is  too  loud  or  their  kids  are  on  drugs,  a  lot  of  your 
prattle  and  petty  preoccupations  are  designed  to  allay  the  threats  you 
feel  from  all  the  unknown,  unseen  forces  acting  on  you  now,  which  you 
cannot  control.  Pluto  is  moving  forward  on  July  29.  Admit  to  your 
obsessive  yearnings  and  everybody  will  breathe  a  lot  easier.  Best  of  all, 
maybe  you'll  talk  less. 

GEMINI    X   May21-June21 

It's  virtually  impossible  to  surrender  financial  control  of  your  life  to 
somebody  else,  mainly  because  you've  been  scratching  and  clawing  so 
bravely  and  so  long  to  get  your  little  sliver  of  apple  pie.  There's  an 
eclipse  in  your  money  house  on  July  1 1,  though,  and  that  means  don't 
be  stubborn  or  greedy.  Be  flexible.  You  don't  have  to  shiver  at  the 
thought  of  needing  somebody  to  co-sign  your  lease,  loan,  or  mortgage. 
Above  all,  try  not  to  scream  when  people  tell  you  to  let  go  and  let  God, 
especially  since  you're  the  one  who's  been  using  all  ten  fingers  to  plug 
up  the  dike. 

CANCER    •»  June  22-July  22 

Why  do  you  reach  out  for  help,  then  beat  away  your  rescuers?  Human 
relationships  are  what  can  pull  you  out  of  the  quicksand  of  self  pity  and 
self-criticism.  But  you  are  afraid  to  need  anybody.  You're  like  Rapun- 
zel,  sitting  in  your  castle  tower  and  screaming  to  be  saved,  but  as  soon 
as  the  prince  starts  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  your  hair,  your  immediate 
response  is  to  shave  your  head.  The  dragon's  tail  in  your  sign  will  at 
times  make  you  feel  empty,  worthless,  and  fraudulent  through  the  coin 
ing  year,  but  don't  fret.  Your  whole  life  is  not  a  waste.  You  just  like  to 
tell  yourself  it  is. 
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OU'VE  GOT  A  TASTE  FOR  STYLE. 


Vanity  Fair 

September  1934 


f  Upton  Sinclair  could  deliver  half  of  what  he 
promised,  Will  Rogers  drawled,  "he  should  not 
only  be  governor  of  one  state,  but  president  of  all 
of  them."  Sinclair,  the  sometime  Socialist,  Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning  novelist,  and  End  Poverty  in 
California  (EPIC)  Democrat,  was  an  unlikely  gu- 
bernatorial candidate — even  by  Golden  State 
standards.  But  in  1934  he  almost  beat  Republican 
Frank  Merriam  in  the  race  that  inaugurated  mod- 
ern dirty-tricks  politics.  Sinclair  the  reformer 
emerged  in  1906  with  The  Jungle,  noting,  "I 
aimed  at  the  public's  heart  and  hit  it  in  the  stom- 


ach." But  the  muckraker  met  his  match  in  Merriam's 
mudslingers,  who  waged  a  $10  million  smear  cam- 
paign— at  the  height  of  the  Depression.  Louis  B  Mayer 
sliced  Merriam  contributions  from  all  MGM  salaries 
while  Irving  Thai  berg  staged  Bolshie-bashing  "news- 
reels."  Hearst  and  Chandler  papers  blasted  epic's 
"maggot-like  hordes."  And  Aimee  Semple  McPher- 
son  attempted  to  exorcise  "the  red  devil."  Meanwhile, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  James  Cagney ,  Dorothy  Parker,  Clar- 
ence Darrow,  Albert  Einstein — and  V.F. — fought  the 
EPIC  struggle,  chronicled  in  Greg  Mitchell's  forthcoming 
The  Campaign  of  the  Century  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press). 
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gested  Retail  Prices:   Shawl  $260    Turtleneck  $200 
roidered  Cardigan  $540    Trouser  $340 

Laurel  boutiques,  or  a  specialty  store 
ar  you,  1  -800-933-4430  ext.  833 
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